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PKEFACE. 


^^  My  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  provide  a  treatise  on  physics 

ii^  which  may  serve  for  those  who,  beginning  at  the  elements  of  the 

subject,  wish  to  have  in  one  book  an  account  of  theoretical  and 
experimental  physics  which  may  be  sufficient  for  most  practical 
purposes  of  scientific  and  technical  education.     The  undue  promi- 
nence in  our  educational  system  given  to  examinations,  and  the  over 
estimation  in  which  the  mere  passing  of  examinational  tests  has  been 
beld,  has  led  to  a  system  of  division  of  a  great  subject  like  physics 
into  isolated  compartments ;  but  I  think  it  desirable  that,  from  the 
beginning,  those  who  wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  subject 
should  have  in  one  book  all  they  require  for  applications  of  physical 
science  to  the  arts  and  industries.     Accordingly  I  have  conceived 
that  no  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer  would  desire  to  be  content 
with,  even  at  the  first,  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  can  be  obtained 
by  the  student  whose  mathematical  att-ainments  are  the  proverbial 
^^  Two  Books  of  Euclid  and  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,"  and 
therefore  I   have   not   scrupled  to  employ   the    processes    of   the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  where  the  discussion  required 
such  analysis.     With  much  that  has  been  written  regarding  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  to  engineering  students  I  entirely  agree, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  concerned  should  realise  what 
18  undoubtedly  the  fact — that  no  good  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
study  of  engineering  or  natural  philosophy  without  mathematics,  or 
without  persevering  and  anxious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
axid   that  even  to  apprehend  the  fimdamental  notions  of  dynamics. 
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and  the  principles  of  physics  generally,  the  same  processes  of 
thought  are  required  as  are  involved  in  those  branches  of  mathe- 
matics which  are  used  in  the  discussion  of  physical  theories. 

Chapters  and  Sections  of  the  book  which  are  really  advanced  are 
marked  with  asterisks:  these  portions  may  be  omitted  on  a  first 
reading.  There  have,  however,  been  introduced  in  many  places  ex- 
planations of  mathematical  conceptions  and  processes  which  may 
render  unnecess^iry  reference  to  special  treatises,  and  economise  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  student.  Thus  I  hope  that  the  chapters  on 
General  Dynamics,  Fluid  Motion,  Hydrostatics,  and  Elasticity  may 
be  useful  to  students  of  engineering,  and  help  them  to  be  able  to 
render  a  reason  for  their  faith  in  the  statements  of  the  indispensable 
"  pocket-books "  and  of  the  treatises  on  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Strength  of  Materials. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  several  subjects  usually  treated  under 
Properties  of  Matter  are  not  dealt  with — for  example,  Diffusion  and 
Osmosis,  and  Viscosity.  These,  however,  are  better  treated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Theory  of  Gases,  and  are  therefore  with  various 
other  topics  held  over  for  discussion  in  vol.  ii.  One  dynamical 
subject  is  omitted,  of  which  some  use  might  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time — the  Principle  of  Dimensions  or  Dynamical  Similarity. 
Much  information  with  regard  to  very  recondite  problems,  the  full 
solution  of  which  is  hardly  possible,  can  be  obtained  by  this  method. 
It  will  be  explained  and  exemplified  in  connection  with  such  appli- 
cations in  later  chapters. 

In  many  parts  of  the  book  I  have  been  under  obligations  to  other 
writers,  and  in  many  places,  though  I  fear  not  in  all,  I  have  acknow- 
ledged my  indebtedness.  I  would  mention  especially  Professor 
Love's  "  Treatise  on  Elasticity,"  Lord  Rayleigh's  Papers,  now  happily 
available  in  a  collected  form  to  the  physical  student.  Professor 
Greenhill's  "Treatise  on  Hydrostatics,"  and  Thomson  and  Tait's 
"  Natural  Philosophy."  Some  of  my  former  students  in  Wales  have 
rendered  me  willing  help  in  reading  proofs,  and  most  of  the 
sheets  have  been  read  by  my  colleague  in  the  Natural  Philosophy 
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Department  here,  Dr.  Walter  Stewart,  to  whom  I  am  under  special 
obligations.  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Go.'s 
stafi',  readers  and  compositors  alike,  for  their  careful  attention  to  the 
work  of  setting  and  correction,  and  their  anxiety  to  make  the  book 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  respect  of  typography. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  all  the  errors  and  obscurities 
in  the  text  have  been  detected :  no  work  of  the  kind  can  be  freed 
from  such  blemishes  except  by  the  care  of  a  large  number  of 
competent  readers.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  work  from  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to 
read  it. 

ANDREW  GRAY. 

The  University,  Glasgow. 
Jarmary  30,  1901. 
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ERRATA. 

P.  15,  line  20  from  top  for  k  read  h. 

18,  in  equation  (13) /or  aosBCA  read  coaJiAC. 
27,  line  10  from  foot  after  varying  insert  velocity. 
95,  in  Fig.  SO  for  reference  letter  C  sulstitntc  D. 

„  line  18  from  foot  after  the  two  great  circles  insert  lA^  1A\  or 
IB,  JB'. 
133,  line  9  from  top  for  particles  read  particle. 
197,  line  9  from  foot  the  reference  should  be  Measaremtnis  and  Instru- 

ments  (chap.  zvii. ) 
226,  last  paragraph  of  §  263.     It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  afford 

space  in  chap.  xii.  for  a  discussion  of  Precession  and  Hutaiion. 
271,  line  3  from  foot /or  resulant  read  resultant. 
324,  line  5  from  bottom  delete  the  words  within  parentheses. 
491,  in  headline /or  Astrononical  read  Astronomical. 
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P«  135,  line  16  from  foot,  after  applied  foroes  vMtri  sappoeed  transferred  Uy 
the  centroid  in  the  same  way. 
189,  line  19  from  top,  for  hmmlt^  read  kmrnft^. 

198.    The  discussion  of  friction- wheels  here  given  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  full  mathematical  treatment  of  the  problem.    The  exact  ratio  in 
which  the  activity  spent  against  friction  is  diminished  by  the 
wheels  involves  the  ratio  in  which  they  increase  the  weight  sup- 
ported, the  angle  tan-^p  (where  |>  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  for 
the  rubbing  surfaces)  and  the  angle  between  a  vertical  and  the 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  supported  wheel  to  the  centre 
of  a  side-wheel.    But  for  any  practical  case  in  which  the  added 
weight  is  negligible,  and  the  wheels  overlap  sufficiently,  the  ratio 
rjR  given  in  the  text  is  almost  exact. 
200,  line  22  from  top,  after  body  insert  producing  rolling. 
„     line  15  from  foot,  for  mkW'  read  mJ^. 
222,  in  the  first  of  equations  (58)  fttr  A$  read  A0. 

267,  line  15  from  foot,  /or  a  vertical  component  read  vertical  com- 
ponents. 
„     line  14  from  foot,  delete  with  a  slight  modification  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  wheels. 

[The  reference,  which  is  incomplete,  was  intended  to  be  to  a 
reaction  analogous  to  that  indicated  in  (73)  or  (74)  p.  231.} 
307.  equation  (46)  for  ^/«  read  «-»/«. 
316,  equation  (2)  for  q=  read  q=, 
406,  line  16  from  top,  after  those  iruert  pressures, 
589,  lines  10  and  8  from  foot,  for  dr.rdS  read  dr,d0. 
624,  line  20  from  top,  ftfr  abscissal  read  abscissae. 
661,  line  12  from  top,  /or  is  read  x. 
„    line  13  from  top,  after  vertically  iruert  from  that  point. 
„    line  15  from  top  for  (1  -^p^^  read  (1  +pa)«. 
653,  in  equation  (21)  x  is  to  be  understood  as  measured  to  the  right 
from  a  vertical  tangent  to  the  drop. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  treatise  will  deal  with  Physics  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  point  of  view  from  which  natural  phenomena  are  regarded  by 
modem  science.  We  have  here  to  treat  of  only  the  relations  of 
matter  and  energy ;  to  endeavour  to  investigate  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  transference,  transformation  and  distribution  of  energy ; 
and  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  that  order  which  regulates  physiikl 
phenomena,  and  which  when  fully  perceived  will  form  their  true 
explanation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  frequently  done,  that 
the  principles  which  suffice  for  the  deduction  of  physical  results  are 
the  conservation  of  matter  and  the  conservation  of  energy.  These, 
important  as  they  are,  cannot  afford  guidance  as  to  the  play  of  energy 
in  matter  without  the  aid  of  certain  dynamical  principles  which  regu< 
late  in  that  r^ard  the  relations  between  different  material  systems 
or  different  parts  of  the  same  system. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  theorems  of  dynamics,  which  are  far  from 
being  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  we 
are  unable  to  make  any  satisfactory  advance  in  the  study  of  physical 
theories.  To  regard  the  phenomena  only,  to  catalogue  them,  and 
note  their  agreements  and  disagreements,  is  a  most  important  part  of 
scientific  investigation.  But  the  classificatory  stage  of  the  science 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  only  one ;  we  have  ascended  to  the  philo- 
sophical stage,  that  on  which  an  attempt  is  unceasingly  made  to 
unite  phenomena  in  the  bond  of  physical  theory,  and  to  test,  rectify, 
and  strengthen  the  scheme  of  natural  philosophy  by  using  its  theories 
for  the  prediction  of  hitherto  unknown  results,  which  can  then  be 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  observation  or  experiment. 

It  will  be  necessaiy  first,  then,  to  give  some  account  of  dynamical 
principles,  and  this  we  shaU  attempt  to  do  in  an  elementary  manner, 
keeping  always  physical  applications  in  view.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  habit,  especially  since  the  divorce  of  what  has  been  called  '*  mixed 
mathematics  "  from  physics  in  degree  and  diploma  courses  has  been 
countenanced  by  several  of  our  universities  and  examining  bodies,  to 
treat  dynamical  principles  as  mere  pegs  on  which  to  hang  collections 
of  mathematical  exercises,  practically  destitute  of  ph3rsi^  interest, 
and  without  e2cample  in  the  everyday  experience  and  observation  of 
the  student. 
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2  DYNAMICS,   PROPERTIES   OP   MATTER. 

Dynamics  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  which  cannot  be  studied 
without  the  use  of  mathematics ;  but  it  is  just  as  certainly  a  science 
capable  of  being  illustrated  by  everyday  sights  and  events.  The 
motion  of  a  football  kicked  into  the  air,  the  ilight  of  a  tennis  ball, 
the  fall  of  a  stone,  the  very  different  manner  of  fall  of  a  rain-drop, 
the  ascent  of  smoke,  the  stability  of  a  bicycle  and  the  mode  in  which 
an  expert  rider  guides  its  motion,  the  spinning  of  a  top,  and  a 
thousand  other  familiar  things  which  meet  the  gaze  of  every  observer 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  what  is  taking  place  around  him,  are  all 
capable  of  more  or  less  elementary  explication,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  dynamical  principles. 

In  the  portion  wbidi  deals  with  dynamics,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  we  may  use  the  language  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  this,  it  is 
to  be  carefully  observed,  is  done  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
of  expression.  The  action  of  one  body  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
cause  of  the  acceleration  of  another,  an  electromotive  force  in  a 
voltaic  circuit  as  the  cause  of  a  current  in  that  circuit ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  has  necessarily 
an  existence  apart  from  the  effect,  or  that  *the  former  precedes  t^e 
latter  in  time.  What  we  really  deal  with  are  two  aspects  of  a  pheno- 
menon which  co-exist,  and  are  related  in  a  way  which  it  is  our  object 
to  discover  and  quantitatively  express. 

We  shall  include  in  the  dynamical  discussion  an  account  of  vibra- 
tional motion,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  simple  harmonic  motion, 
and  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  particles,  and  of  a  material 
system  the  relative  configuration  of  the  parts  of  which  undergoes 
no  change  (what  is  somewhat  improperly  termed  a  rigid  system)i 
for  these  theories  are  required  in  many  physical  problems  which 
sequently  present  themselves  for  solution.  But,  as  far 
>ssible\^,  each  part  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  definite  case  of  motion  easily  apprehended  by  the  student, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  discussion  clear  and  accurate 
without  having  undue  recourse  to  mathematical  analysis.  To  some 
the  treatment  may  appear  unduly  prolix ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  hardly  any  subject  presents  more  difSculties  and  soiu*ces  of  mis- 
understanding, or  conduces  more  to  clearness  of  thought  and  the 
ciiltivation  of  a  logical  habit  of  mind  when  its  principles  are  correctly 
apprehended  and  applied  by  the  student.  Hardly  any,  therefore, 
stands  more  in  need  of  such  a  presentment  as  may  guard  the  student 
against  error  arising  from  misconceptions  or  preconceived  ideas  when 
grappling  with  the  further  difficulties  of  experimental  physics.  A 
few  pages  of  formal  statements  of  definitions  and  principles,  followed 
by  a  few  more  of  algebra,  unmarred  by  letterpress,  may  be  made  to 
contain  the  essenticds  of  elementary  dynamics;  but  such  a  work, 
except  as  a  collection  of  notes  for  the  use  of  a  t€»x^er  who  has  care- 
fully thought  out  and  solved  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  for  himself, 
and  who  is  therefore  able  to  supply  the  necessary  commentary,  is  of 
no  educational  value  whatever. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MEASUBEMENT  OF  LENGTH  AND  TIME. 


1.  Physical  XJnitB. — All  physical  quantities  are  measured  in  units 
chosen  arbitrarily  or  otherwise,  each  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  it  measures.  Thus,  the  numerical  measure 
of  the  length  of  a  straight  line  is  the  number  of  times  it  contains  a 
chosen  unit  of  length ;  that  is,  if  the  unit  is  realised  in  the  form  of  a 
measuring-rod,  for  example  a  yard  rule,  the  numerical  value  of  the 
length  is  obtained  by  placing  the  rule  in  successive  end  to  end  posi- 
tions until  the  length  is  e^austed,  and  reckoning  the  number  of 
times  this  is  done.  Of  course  this  number  may  be  an  exact  whole 
number,  or  a  proper  or  improper  fraction.  If  the  length  contains 
the  unit  n  times,  where  n  is  a  whole  number,  and  does  not  contain  it 
n+ 1  times,  the  fraction  remaining  after  the  n  units  have  been  taken 
is  to  be  determined  by  applying  a  smaller  unit,  which  is  contained  in 
the  same  way  by  the  larger  an  exact  number  of  times.  Thus,  a  dis- 
tance may  be  87  yards  6  inches:  that  is,  it  contains  the  distance 
1  jBTd  tldrly-Be^en  times,  and  be^des  a  distance  which  contains  six 
times  a  unit  defined  by  the  fact  that  the  yard  contains  it  exactly 
thirty-six  times.  If  the  inch  were  not  contained  an  exact  whole 
number  of  times  in  the  distance  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  is  if  the 
distance  were  less  than  an  inch  or  contained  the  inch  less  than  a 
-whole  number  n  + 1  times  and  more  than  n  times,  a  unit  which  is  a 
sufamultiple  of  the  inch  would  have  to  be  applied  to  determine  the 
fraction. 

2.  Fnndamental  Units. — ^The  fundamental  quantities  in  dynamics 
are  length,  time,  and  mass,  and  on  the  units  of  these  are  founded  the 
units  of  other  quantities,  as  momentum,  force,  energy,  which  are 
therefore  called  derived  wniU,  We  shall  here  consider  the  measure- 
ment of  length  or  distance  and  time,  leaving  mass  to  be  dealt  with 
later. 

3.  Unit  of  Length  or  Distance.  The  Imperial  Yard. — First,  then, 
let  us  consider  more  fully  the  unit  of  length.  In  this  country  the 
standard  unit  of  length  is  what  is  called  the  Imperial  Yard.  It  is 
defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  72,  July  80,  1853,  as 
follows :  ^'  The  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
transverse  lines  in  the  two  gold  plugs  in  the  bronze  bar  deposited  in 
the  Office  of  the  Exchequer  shall  be  the  genuine  standard  of  length 
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at  62°  F.,  and  if  lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by  means  of  its  copies.'" 
The  copies  referred  to  are  specified,  and  are  those  preserved  at  the 
Boyal  Mint,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
(jl-reenwich,  and  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster.     Their  lengths 

have  been  very  exactly  compared  with  that 
of  the  standard,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  the  copies  would 
enable  it  to  be  replaced  with  the  utmost 
exactness. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  which  beats 
seconds  has  been  determined  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  the  standard  for  a  number  of  exactly 
defined  places,  so  that,  even  if  the  copies 
were  also  destroyed,  pendulum  observations 
at  these  places  would  suffice  for  the  recovery 
of  the  standard. 

The  yard  yields  the  subordinate  units — 
the  foot,  which  is  }  of  the  yard,  and  the  inch, 
which  is  -gg-  of  the  yard ;  as  explained  above. 
Larger  units  of  length  are  the  pole,  5^  yards ; 
the  furlong,  which  is  40  poles,  or  220  yards ; 
and  the  mile,  which  is  1760  yards.  The 
length  given  in  the  lower  scale  along  the  page 
in  Fig.  1  is  5  inches,  and  each  inch  is  divided 
into  tenths.  In  many  measuring-rules  in  use 
inches  are  divided  to  eighths. 

4.  Unit  of  Length.  The  Metre.  —  In 
France,  after  the  great  Revolution,  a  scien- 
tific committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a 
completely  new  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. It  was  decided  by  a  decree  of  the 
Republic,  passed  in  1795  {Lot  du  IS  germinal, 
an  m),  ^hat  the  new  unit  of  length  should 
be  based  on  the  earth's  dimensions,  and  it 
was  defined  as  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole 
along  the  meridian  passing  through  Paris. 

This  unit  was  realised  by  means  of  a 
measurement  of  the  length,  in  terms  of  a 
certain  measuring  rod,  of  this  quadrant  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  which  was  carried 
out  mainly  by  Delambre  and  M^chain,  with 
the  assistance  of  Borda.  A  base  line  was 
laid  down  by  means  of  this  rod,  and  from  that, 
by  trigonometrical  observations,  the  length  of  a  certain  arc  of  the 
meridian,  that  between  a  certain  point  at  Dunkirk  and  another  point 
at  Barcelona,  was  found.  The  ratio  of  this  arc  to  the  whole  quadrant 
being  known,  the  length  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  length  of  the 
measuring  rod  became  known,  and  hence  also  the  ratio  of  the  length 
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of  the  measuring  rod  to  that  of  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
quadrant.  Then  it  was  possible  to  make  a  rod  which  should  have 
at  a  certain  temperature  the  same  length  as  the  required  unit. 

This  was  done  by  Borda,  who  made  a  rod  of  platinum  which  at  the 
temperature  0°  of  the  Centigrade  scale  was  intended  to  be  of  the 
required  length.  From  various  causes  the  utmost  exactitude  was 
not  achieved ;  but  Borda's  rod  has  nevertheless  remained  the  stan- 
dard. The  French  standard  of  length  is  called  the  metre,*  and  is 
defined  as  the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  Borda's  rod  at 
temperature  0°  C,  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  earth's  dimen- 
sions, though  approximately  the  relation  stated  above  is  fulfilled. 

5.  The  Metric  System  of  Measures. — ^The  system  of  measures 
founded  on  this  unit  of  length  is  called  ^'  the  metric  system.''  It  has 
come  into  general  use  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  legalised  in 
this  country.  For  convenience  in  every  respect  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  British  system  of  measures.  It  is  truly  astonishing 
that  the  latter  should  have  been  tolerated  so  long. 

In  the  metric  system  the  decimal  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted 
throughout.  The  metre  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  called 
a  decimetre ;  the  decimetre  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  therefore  a 
hundredth  of  a  metre,  and  called  a  centimetre ;  the  centimetre  is 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts  called  millimetres;  then  further  sub- 
divisions are  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  and  so  on.  A  length  of  ten 
metres  is  called  a  decametre,  of  one  hundred  metres  a  hectometre,  and 
one  thousand  metres  a  kilometre.  The  kilometre  is  the  unit  adopted 
on  the  Continent  for  the  measurement  of  distances  between  places. 

A  length  of  one  and  a  half  decimetres  subdivided  to  centimetres 
and  millimetres  is  given  on  the  upper  scale  of  the  rule  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

For  most  scientific  purposes  the  centimetre  has  been  adopted  as 
the  fundamental  unit  of  length,  and  will  be  used  in  what  follows  for 
the  expression  of  results  far  more  frequently  than  any  other  unit. 
We  therefore  give  here  a  table  showing  the  values  of  the  various 
British  units  of  length  in  terms  of  the  centimetre.  Their  values  in 
terms  of  the  decimetre  can  be  obtained  by  shifting  the  decimal  point 
one  place  towards  the  left,  in  terms  of  the  metre  by  shifting  the 
decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 


1  inch 

= 

2-5400 

centimetres 

1  foot 

= 

30-4797 

» 

1  yard 

^ 

91-4392 

» 

I  mile 

-5 

160933- 

»> 

1  sea  mile 

= 

185230- 

» 

I  mm.         » 

•03937  inch 

-0032809  feet 

1  cm.           = 

•3937 

>> 

-032809       „ 

1  metre       = 

39-371 

>»            ^ 

3-2809           „ 

♦  Since  the  metric  system  has  come  into  use  in  this  country,  the  words 
metre,  centimetre,  &c.,  without  accents,  have  become  naturalised  English  words, 
and  are  so  pronounced. 
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6.  Units  of  Area  and  Volume. — On  the  unit  of  length  alone  are 
founded  two  derived  units,  the  unit  of  area  and  the  unit  of  volume. 
The  unit  of  area  is  the  area  of  a  square  the  side  of  which  is  the  unit 
of  length,  the  imit  of  volume  is  the  volume  of  a  cube  the  edge  of 
which  is  the  unit  of  length.  Thus  in  Great  Biitain  small  areas  are 
measured  in  square  yards,  square  feet  or  square  inches,  while  larger 
areas  are  measured  in  acres  (a  unit  of  4840  square  yards)  or  square 
miles.  In  the  metric  system  we  have  square  metres,  square  decimetres, 
square  centimetres,  &c. 

Again,  we  have  in  volume  measurements  cubic  yards,  cubic  feet, 
cubic  inches,  &c.,  and  cubic  metres,  cubic  decimetres  or  litres,  cubic 
centimetres.  A  cubic  metre  contains  1000  litres,  or  1,000,000  cubic 
centimetres,  or  1,000,000,000  cubic  millimetrea 

The  following  tables  contain  the  principal  units  of  area  and 
volume  and  their  relations  : 

sq.  inch  =  6*451      sq.  cm. 

sq.  foot  =         928-997 
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sq.  yard  «  0-8361 

sq.  cm.  =  -155      sq.  inch 

„  =  10-764      sq.  foot 

„  =  1-196      sq.  yard 

cub.  inch  -  16-886     cub.  cm. 

cub.  foot  =  28-315     litres 

cub.  yard  =  -7645   cub.  metres 

cub.  cm.  =  '06103  cub.  in. 

litre  =  61 027      cub.  in. 

„  =  08532  cub.  foot 

7.  Change  of  Units,  Dimensions. — For  the  conversion  of  areas 
and  volimies  from  one  system  of  units  to  another  the  process  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples,  and  which  will  be  developed 
later  in  connection  with  other  units,  will  be  found  convenient. 

Let  it  be  required  to  express  an  area  of  iV  square  feet  in  square 
centimetres.  Then  e2q)res8ing  the  unit  of  area  by  the  symbol  (foot)' 
we  may  write  the  area  with  the  unit  indicated  by  an  equation  thus  : 

area       =      N  (foot)" 
now  1  foot    =     30-48  cm. 

therefore 

(foot)*    =     30-48*  (cm.)' 
where  (cm.)^  expresses  the  area  of  a  square  of  1  cm.  side,  and  we 
have 

area     =     iV^  x  30-48-  (cm.)«. 

The  multiplier  30*48'  is  an  example  of  what  has  been  called  the 
change^cUio  required  for  the  change  of  units.  It  is  the  number  of 
times  the  old  unit  of  area  contains  the  new. 

Again,  let  a  volume  expressed  in  cubic  yards  have  a  numerical 
value  iT,  and  it  be  required  to  express  the  same  volume  in  cubic 
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centimetres.     We  express  the  first  unit  of  volume  by  (yard)*  the 
second  by  (cm.)'.     Thus  we  write 

volume     s.     A'  x  (yard)'. 
But  (yard)'     =     3' x  80-48' (cm.)', 

and  therefore 

volume     =     iV^  X  3'  X  30-48'  (cm.)'. 

The  change-ratio  in  this  case  is  3'  x  80*48'. 

In  general  in  physical  mathematics  the  units  are  specified  before^ 
hand,  and  the  calculation  is  conducted  without  introducing  the  units 
into  the  equations,  which  are  therefore  relations  between  numbers. 
The  introduction  of  the  units  into  the  equations  is  useful,  though  not 
essential,  when  change  of  units  is  to  be  made,  and  in  some  other  cir< 
cumstances.  The  whole  subject  of  units  and  the  dimensional 
formulie  of  physical  quantities  will  be  discussed  later. 

8.  Measurement  of  Time. — For  civil  and  scientific  purposes  time 
is  measiured  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  equal  intervals  of  time 
are  defined  as  those  in  which  the  earth  turns  through  equal  angles 
about  its  axis.  The  dynamical  definition  of  equal  intervals  of  time 
must  be  deferred,  but  it  may  be  here  stated  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  civil  reckoning  requires  a  slight  correction ;  that  in 
fact,  taking  the  djmamical  definition  as  the  basis  of  reckoning,  we  are 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth 
is  very  gradually  becoming  slower  (see  §  14).  This  question  v/ill  be 
discussed  later ;  at  present  we  take  the  rotating  earth  as  timekeeper. 

9.  Sidereal  Day. — The  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  called  a 
sidereal  day,  and  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  a  fixed  star  across  the  meridian  plane  of  any 
place.  The  meridian  plane  of  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is  a 
plane  drawn  through  the  point  and  the  earth's  axis.  It  therefore 
turns  with  the  earth,  and  the  sun  or  a  star  is  said  to  be  on  the 
meridian  at  the  instant  when  the  plane  of  the  meridian  passes 
through  the  sun's  centre  or  through  the  star.  To  an  observer  look- 
ing along  the  axis  of  a  telescope  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian^  the 
heavenly  body  seems  to  move  across  the  field  of  view  in  which  a 
certain  line  marks  the  meridian,  and  thus  the  body  is  said  to  cross  the 
meridian.  Of  course  in  each  rotation  of  the  earth  a  star  crosses  the 
meridian  of  any  place  twice,  but  does  so  in  the  two  cases  from 
opposite  sid^  of  the  plane.  Thus,  there  is  only  one  crossing  of  a 
fixed  star,  from  a  given  side  to  the  other,  for  each  complete  turn  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  interval  between  two  such  crossings 
meajsures  a  sidereal  day. 

10.  Sidereal  Time  and  Solar  Time. — It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  2 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion  round  the  sun, 
the  interval  between  two  such  successive  crossings  of  the  meridian 
by  the  sun  is  longer  than  that  between  two  successive  passages 
of  the  meridian  by  a  fixed  star.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is 
roally  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity,  may  for  simplicity  be  taken 
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as  a  circle.  This  circle  is  rather  less  than  98,000,000  miles  in  radius, 
and  is  described  in  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  9  seconds,  the  length 
of  the  so-called  sidereal  year,  that  is,  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive appearances  of  the  sun  in  the  same  relative  position  among 
the  stars.  Thus,  the  earth  moves  with  an  orbital  velocity  of  about 
1 8 '5  miles  per  second,  and  traverses  while  making  a  single  turn 
about  its  axis  a  distance  of  very  nearly  1,600,000  miles.  Fig.  2  shows 
two  positions  of  the  earth,  E^,  E^,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
rotation ;  the  circle  with  S,  the  sun,  as  centre  represents  the  orbit, 
and  the  arrows  show  the  directions  of  the  axial  and  orbital  motions 
as  they  would  appear  to  an  observer  in  space  looking  from  beyond  the 
North  Pole.  The  dimensions  of  the  diagram  are,  of  course,  entirely 
out  of  proportion,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  only  about  8000  miles. 

Fig.  2. 


the  distance  SE,  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  11,600  times  as  much. 
The  diagram  also  is  drawn  as  if  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to 
the  plane  of  the  orbit,  which  is  in  reality  66°  82'  48",  were  90°. 

The  two  positions  E^^  E^  are  i;600,000  miles  apart.  When  the 
earth  is  in  the  first  position  let  the  sun  S  and  a  fixed  star  S^  be 
on  the  meridian.  After  the  earth  has  made  exactly  one  turn  the 
meridian  is  parallel  to  its  former  position,  and  no  longer  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  through  that  of 
the  star.  From  the  position  shown  at  E^  the  meridian  must  turn 
through  a  further  angle  equal  to  E^SE^  to  be  coincident  with  S,  and 
through  a  smaller  angle  E^S'E^  to  contain  ^. 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  is,  however,  so  great,  that 
the  latter  interval  is  too  small  to  be  observed,  and  thus  the  meridian, 
as  nearly  as  observation  can  detect,  passes  in  the  position  j?„  again 
through  the  star  S'.  Of  course  the  distance  S^E^  in  the  diagram  is 
shown  on  far  too  small  a  scale.  The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  namely,  a  Centawri,  is,  according  to  the  best  observations  of  its 
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-annual  parallaz,  about  274,000  times  that  of  the  sun.  Thus,  in  Fig.  2, 
the  distance  S'E^  ought  to  be  274,000  times  SE^,  which  for  SE^,  an 
inch, would  give  t^E^  about  4  miles  !  The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 
<star  is  thus  about  25  million  million  miles,  and  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  star  by  the  distance  E^E^  which  is  1,600,000  miles,  cannot 
be  more  than  -0182  of  a  second  of  angle.  The  earth  would  turn 
through  this  angle  in  about  ^^^^^^  of  a  second  of  time ;  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  discrepance  between  the  length  of  the  sidereal  day 
and  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  not  observed. 

11.  Solar  Day.  Mean  Solar  Day. — The  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  the  sun's  centre  in  the  same  direction  across 
the  meridian  is  called  a  solar  day.  As  the  sun's  distance  is  only 
93,000,000  of  miles,  the  angle  EjSE,  is  quite  appreciable,  and  this 
angle  must  be  turned  through  (and  a  very  little  more,  since  the  earth 
is  continually  going  forward  in  its  orbit  while  turning)  to  bring  the 
sun's  centre  to  the  meridian.  The  time  required  is  a  little  less  than 
fonr  minutes,  and  thus  the  solar  day  is  rather  less  than  four  minutes 
longer  than  the  sidereal  day.  The  interval,  however,  is  from  two 
causes  not  quite  invariable  :  (1)  the  earth  moves  in  an  ellipse  round 
the  sun,  and  thus  moves  fastest  in  its  orbit  when  at  mid- winter  it  is 
nearest  to  the  sun,  and  slowest  at  mid-summer  when  the  sun's 
distance  is  greatest ;  (2)  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  though  approxi- 
mately always  parallel  to  itself,  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  orbit.  How  these  causes  produce  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  solar  day  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  astronomical 
dynamics. 

What  is  called  a  mean  solar  day  is,  however,  used  for  civil  purposes, 
while  sidereal  time  is  employed  in  observatories  from  its  manifest 
convenience  for  stellar  observations.  The  mean  solar  day  is  the 
proper  average  length  of  the  actual  solar  days  over  a  sufficiently 
great  interval  of  time,  and  since  the  positions  of  stars  or  of  the  sun 
at  any  given  instant  of  time  thus  reckoned  have  been  computed,  the 
actual  mean  solar  time  of  any  instant  can  be  obtained  by  observa- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus,  an  accurate  clock  set  to  keep  as 
nearly  as  possible  mean  solar  time  at  an  observatory  has  its  error 
determined  by  daily  observations,  and  can  be  arranged  to  give  a 
signal  that  a  chosen  instant  has  arrived. 

12.  Time  Signals. — Time  signals  are  given  at  many  places  by 
arranging  an  observatory  clock  to  pass  a  current  of  electricity  which 
drops  a  ball  or  fires  a  gun,  or  in  some  other  way  makes  a  visible  or  audible 
signal.  Time  signals  are  also  automatically  distributed  daily  to  the 
chief  provincial  post  offices  of  England  from  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  by  means  of  the  telegraph  lines  radiating  from  the  General 
Post  Office  in  London,  and  these  signals  are  retransmitted  to  the 
subordinate  offices  by  clerks  standing  ready  to  signal  when  the  time 
indication  from  Greenwich  arrives  at  the  provincial  offices. 

At  various  places  in  London  and  elsewhere  clocks  are  to  be  found 
in  private  establishments  which  are  said  to  be  kept  regulated  to  exact 
mean  solar  time.     These  are  often  many  seconds  in  error,  and  even 
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a  clock  continuously  controlled  may  indicate  wrongly,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  only  kept  in  beat,  and  an  error  of  a  whole  number  of  seconds 
left  at  starting  will  remain  unchanged.  Dependence  can  only  be 
placed  on  the  public  time  signals,  or  the  hourly  private  signals  which 
are  received  at  many  business  establishments.  The  first  stroke  of 
each  hour  also  on  the  clock  at  Westminster  Palace  may  generally  be 
taken  as  the  exact  time  to  within  less  than  a  second,  if  heard  at  a 
point  in  or  very  near  Palace  Yard. 

18.  Numerical  Belations  of  Solar  and  Sidereal  Time. — The 
mean  solar  day  is  1*00273791  sidereal  day.  A  sidereal  second  of 
time  is  defined  as  the  interval  in  which  the  earth  turns  through 
u^^QQ  of  a  complete  turn,  that  is,  through  the  angle  360^/86400  or 
^1^  of  1°,  a  sidereal  minute  as  the  interval  in  which  the  earth  turns 
through  ^  of  1°,  and  a  sidereal  hour  as  the  interval  in  which  the 
earth  turns  through  15°. 

The  mean  solar  day  is  thus  24:h.  3m.  56'556s.  of  sidereal  time. 

A  mean  solar  day  is  divided  likewise  into  86,400  mean  solar 
seconds,  in  the  sense  that  a  mean  solar  second  is  the  time  taken  by 
the  earth  to  turn  about  its  axis  through  g^irnf  P^^  ^^  ^^®  angle 
it  turns  through  in  a  mean  solar  day,  and  so  for  the  other  intervaJs, 
the  minute  and  the  hour.  A  sidereal  day  is  23h.  56m.  4'090s.  of 
mean  solar  time. 

14.  Quefltion  of  Slowing  of  the  Earth's  Rotation. — It  will  be 
observed  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  the  equality  of 
intervals  of  time  is  nothing  ultimate  or  absolute,  but  is  a  matter  of 
definition.  Equal  intervals  of  time  are  here  defined  as  those  in  which 
the  earth  turns  through  equal  angles  about  its  axis.  As  has  been 
already  stated  a  dynamical  method  of  defining  equal  intervals  of  time 
will  be  described  later,  and  some  further  information  will  be  given  as 
to  the  possible  discrepance  between  intervals  of  time  so  defined  and 
the  measures  given  for  them  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Owing  to 
tidal  friction  the  earth's  rotation  must  be  very  gradually  falling  off, 
and  this  influence  is  only  very  slightly  counteracted  by  shrinkage  of 
the  earth's  volume,  an  effect  which  we  shall  see  increases  the  speed 
of  rotation. 

It  is  clear  that  any  slowing  of  the  earth's  rotation  would  become 
apparent  by  an  advance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  beyond  their  calculated 
places.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  which 
appears  to  be  in  advance  of  its  calculated  place  by  an  amount  which 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  time.  Part  of  this,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  is  due  to  gradual  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  but  there  is  an  outstanding  remainder  which,  if  put  down  to 
tidal  friction,  shows  that  the  earth  falls  behind  a  watch  or  clock 
keeping  exact  time  by  about  twenty-two  seconds  in  a  century.  (See 
the  Chapter  below  on  Astronomical  Dynamics,) 


CHAPTER  II. 


KINEMATICS,  OB  THE  QEOMETBY  OF  MOTION. 

15.  Thb  physical  phenomena  which  first  attract  attention  are 
ihose  presented  by  the  motions  of  bodies.  But  these  motions  are  only 
relatJTe,  that  is,  they  are  the  changes  of  position  of  some  bodies 
relatively  to  others  which  we  regaH  as  fixed.  Absolute  or  non- 
relative  motion  seems  to  be  an  impossible  idea. 

16.  Position  of  a  Point.      Steps.— It  is  necessary  therefore  to 

Fig.  3. 


suppose  first  that  the  position  of  a  point  is  expressible  with  reference  to 

some  geometrical  system  supposed  known  and  fixed  in  space.     Thus 

if  we  have  a  plane,  a  line  in  that  plane,  and  a  point  in  the  line  all 

given,  we  may  define  the  position  of  a  point  P  not  in  the  plane  in  the 

following  manner : — Let  the  line  beginning  at  0  and  ending  at  P  be 

called  the  step  OP.    This  step  is  equivalent  to  three  other  steps 

which  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  given  plane  and  line  as 

follows.      First  a  step  OM,  Fig.  3,  is  made  along  the  line  OX,  then  a 

step  M^  in  the  given  plane  and  perpendicular  to  OX,  and  lastly  a 

step   i*^  at  right  angles  to  the  plane.     These  steps  are  perfectly 

defcenninate  in  magnitude  and  direction,  but  they  may  be  taken  in 

any  order.      For  example  we  might  take  first  the  step  ON'  equal  in 
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length  and  parallel  to  MNy  then  ^'N  equal  and  parallel  to  OJf,  and 
finally  NP  as  before. 

17.  Addition  and  Equivalence  of  Steps. — It  is  clear  that  the 
step  OP  might  be  specified  by  any  number  of  successive  steps  0-4, 


Fig.  4. 


A  Bf  BCy  . . .  ,  iVT,  Fig.  4,  taken  in  any  manner  whatever,  subject  to 
the  single  condition  that  the  series  starts  from  0  and  ends  at  P. 
Thus  we  may  write,  using  the  sign  of  equality  to  denote  equivalence, 


or, 


or. 


OP  =  OA+AB  +  BO+...+J}rP 
OA+AB  +  BC+...-hNP  +  PO=0 
OP-hPJSr+...  +  CB  +  BA  +  AO  =  0 


I 


(1) 


since  either  of  the  last  two  arrangements  of  steps  forms  a  closed 
chain  starting  from  0  and  returning  to  the  same  point. 

From  these  we  see  that  any  step  OP  must  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  the  step  -  PO,  inasmuch  as  we  have 


OP  +  PO^O. 


(^) 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  all  steps  are  taken  as  equivalent 
which  are  the  same  in  the  two  respects,  magnitude  and  direction, 
without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  points  which  mark  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  step.  Steps,  however,  will  occur  later  which  are 
localised,  that  is  act  along  specified  Hnes. 

Consider  now  the  single  step  which  is  equivalent  to,  or  is,  as  we 
shall  term  it,  the  resultant  of  two  steps,  jo a,  qfi,  where  p,  q  are  any 
real  numbers,  and  a,  /3  steps  of  given  length  in  assigned  directions. 
If  AB  (Fig.  5)  represent  pa  {a  being  a  step  in  the  direction  AB), 
and  BC  in  the  same  way  represent  qfi,  we  have 


If,  then,  we  have  also 
we  get 


AC=^pa  +  qP. 
AC  =  p'a-¥q'^ 


(3) 
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Now  it  is  clear  that  no  step  in  the  direction  BC  can  annul  a  step 
in  the  direction  AB.     Hence  (2)  gives  the  two  equations 

p=y,     q^q\  (4) 

Again,  if  pa,  qp,  ry  (Fig.    6)  be  three  successive  steps  AB, 

Fig.  5. 


BC,  CD,  and  the  fou/r  points  A,  B,  C,  D  do  not  lie  in  one  plane,  the 
equivalence 

^a  +  ^3  +  ry  =  JD  a  +  q'fi  +  ry, 

where  p,  q,  r,  p\  q\  /  are  numbers,  yields  three  equations  connecting 
these  multipliers,  namely, 

jt?=p',     q^q\     r  =  r\  (5) 

For  the  two  steps  pa,  qff  give  a  resultant  AC,  and  this  combined 
with  ry  makes  up  the  step  AD,  and  no  other  single  step  in  the 


^^  i-^Zr-^-^^^^n^ 


^ffi'^ry 


plane  ABC  than  AC  combined  with  a  step  along  CD  (which  is  not 
in  that  plane)  would  give  the  resultant  AD, 

The  numerical  multipliers  p,  q,  r,  which  may  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive, integral  or  fractional,  are  frequently  called  scalar  quantities,  or, 
simply,  scalars. 

The  theorem  just  proved  is  of  great  importance  in  the  algebra  of 
displacements.  The  first  simple  case  of  it  stated  in  (3)  is  represented 
in  Fig.  7,  and  is  expressed  by  the  theorem  that  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  one  another. 

18.  Examples  of  the  Geometry  of  Steps. — The  results  already 
obtained  aflTord  easy  proofs  of  geometrical  theorems:  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  here  mainly  to  those  which  are  of  direct  use  in 
dynamics. 
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Draw  the  diagonal  BD  of  the  parallelogram  in  Fig.  7,  and  let 
the  two  diagonals  intersect  in  E,     Then  we  have 

AE=^m{pa-\-qff) 
Fig.  7. 


*poc 


where  m  is  some  multiplier  to  be  determined.     [Of  course  also 
EC=^{l-m){pa-\- q^y]     But  also 

where  m  is  another  multiplier.     Hence  we  obtain 

m{pa  +  q0)  =  5'^  +  m'{pa  -  qfi), 

m  — m'  =  0,     ?»  +  m'=  1,  that  is 

This  proves  that 

AE=^\{AB  +  BC),    DE^KDC+CB) 

or  the  diagonals  of  the  parallelogram  bisect  one  another. 

Again,  let  steps  a,  0,  y  be  drawn  from  an  origin  0  to  three  points 

Fig.  8. 


A,  Bf  C  (Fig.  8),  not  necessarily  in  the  same  plane  with  0, 
be  the  point  midway  between  B  and  C.    Then 

02>=OP+(7Z>  =  y  +  i(j3-y)  =  i(i3  +  y). 

D  is  called  the  mecm  point  of  B,  C, 

If  now  Ghe  &  point  on  AD  we  shall  have 


Let  2) 


(6) 
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where  k  is&  scalar  multiplier.     If  6r  be  taken  so  that  DGjGA  -  \, 
we  have  A:  =  J,  and 

0^=i(a-^-^  +  y).  (7) 

0  is  called  the  mean  point  oi  Ay  B,  C. 

19.  Mean  Point  of  a  System  of  Points. — Consider  now  any 
number  n  of  points  A^j  A^,  ,..,  Aj^  not  necessarily  in  one  plane,  the 
steps  to  which  from  0  are  a,,  a,,  ...,  a..  A  point  G  can  be  found 
the  step  to  which  from  0  is  given  by  the  equivalence 

(96^  =  _(a,  +  o,  + +a„).  ^gj 

G  is  called  the  mean  point  of  the  system  A^,  A^,  ...,  A^. 

The  point  G  thus  found  is  independent  of  the  choice  made  of 
the  point  0,  the  origin  from  which  the  steps  to  A^j  A^,  •••»  ^n  ^^ 
measured.  For-  let  any  other  point  0*  be  chosen  as  ongin,  and 
the  step  from  it  to  0  be  p.  We  have  then  (yA,=a\{  =  a^  +  p), 
CAf  =  a\{  =  af  +  p),  ....  Let  the  mean  point  found  in  the  same  way  as 
before  be  G'.    The  step  from  0'  to  G'  is 

O'G'  =  -{a\  +  o',  H-  . . .  +  o'„)  =  -  (a,  +  a,  +  . . .  +  a„)  +  p, 
n  n 

which  is  obviously  the   step  from  0'  to  G,     G  and    G'  are  thus 
coincident.  \ 

It  any  number  ik,  of  the  points  A^^  A,,  ...,  form  a  group  co- 
incident at  A,  say,  k  others  form  a  group  coincident  at  another 
point  B,  and  so  on,  and  o,  /3,  y,  ..^  be  the  steps  from  0  to  the 
respective  groups,  we  have  clearly  by  (8) 

{k  +  k+,,..)OG  =  n,OG  =  ha  +  kp-¥,..,  (9) 

The  step  n,OG  is  the  resultant  of  the  steps  a^,  a,,  ...,  a„,  that 
is,  it  is  the  single  step  which  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  set  of  steps 
taken  in  succession,  each  in  its  own  proper  direction,  and  each 
having  its  initial  point  coinciding  with  the  final  point  of  the  pre- 
ceding step.  The  step  n,OG  is  also  the  resultant  of  the  steps 
ha-^kfi-\' .... 

We  may  call  the  numbers  A,  k,  . . . ,  for  the  present,  the  multi- 
plicities of  the  steps  to  the  points  A,  B,  .... 

20.  Beplacement  of  Groups  of  Points  by  Single  Points. — It  is 

worth  noticing  that  if  we  have  say,  m,  points  of  any  given  mvdti- 

plicities,  we  may  divide  these  in  any  chosen  way  into  groups,  find 

the  mean  point  of  each  group,   then  suppose   each  group  replaced 

by  its  mean  point,  supposed  to  have  a  multiplicity  equal  to  the  sum  of 

^e  mnltiplicities  of  the  group,  and  find  the  mean  point  of  the  final 

system,  which  will  be  that  of  the  original  system.     For  putting 

A  ,  A  ,  ...   for  the  multiplicities  of  the  points  of  one  group  the  steps 

to  which  from  the  origin  are  Oj,  a,,  ...,  Ajj,  A;,...  for  the  multiplicities 
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of  another  group  the  steps  to  which  are  )3p  /S,, . . .,  and  so  on,  we  see  by 
(9)  that  the  mean  point  of  the  system  is  given  by 

(Aj+A,+  ...  -^k^  +  k^+...  +  .,.)OG 

=  Aiaj  +  A,a,+  ,.,'\-kfi^'hk^^+ ...  + 

or  as  it  may  be  written 

(Ai  +  A,+  ...  +  Ajj  +  ^,+  ...  +  ...)0^ 

Aj  +   A,  +  . . . . 

The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  stun  of  the  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  step  to  the  mean  point  of  each  group  by  the  sum 
of  the  multiplicities  of  the  points  of  the  group.  Thus  the  theorem 
stated  above  is  proved. 

This  theorem  is  oontinually  employed,  as  will  be  seen  later,  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  finding  the  centre  of  inertia,  or  centre  of 
mass,  of  a  system  of  particles,  whether  discrete  or  forming  a  con- 
tinuous body. 

As  an  example,  we  may  find  from  (9)  how  to  construct  the  result- 
ant of  the  steps  0-4,,  OA^,  where  A^,  A^  have  multiplicities  h,  k 
respectively.  Let  Obf^  (where  G  lies  on  A^A,)  be  the  direction  of 
the  resultant.  G  is  the  mean  point  of  -4,,  A,,  as  we  have  seen. 
Then 


and 


or 


rA       o     ha  +  kfi        ^    /a       \ 


A.O    k 


^r^T-  ("> 


Thus  G  divides  A^,  -4,  into  two  parts  Afi  GA^,  which  are  inversely 
as  the  multiplicities  of  the  initial  and  final  points.  The  resultant  of 
the  steps  0-4  j,  0-4,  is  represented  by  {h  +  k)OG, 

21.  Properties  of  the  Mean  Point. — Returning  to  the  case  of  a 
system  of  particles  at  points  A^  B,  ...  and  of  multiplicities  h,  k,  ... 
let  the  mean  point  of  the  system  be  taken  as  origin,  and  any  s1a<aight 
line  be  drawn  through  this  point.  The  step  from  G  to  the  point  A 
may  be  compounded  of  two  steps,  a  step  pj  from  G  along  this  straight 
line,  and  a  second  step  a  perpendicular  to  this  straight  line  from  the 
final  point  of  p^  to  A,  Thus  a  =  p^^^a!.  Similarly  the  step  GB 
may  be  compounded  of  p,  and  fi\  the  former  along,  the  latter  perpen- 
dicular to  the  straight  line  through  G,    Thus  we  get  by  (9) 
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A0>i  +  «')  +  ^(Pi  +  i3')+ =0, 

or 

APi  +  ^P»+  ...  +Aa'  +  A;j9'+  ...  =0. 

It  is  obvious  that  hp^  +  kp^-^- ...  is  equivalent  to  a  step  along  the 
given  straight  line,  while  ha,  k^,  ...  are  steps  in  the  direction  of  a\ 
jS', ...  respectively.  The  interpretation  of  the  equation  just  found  is 
of  course  that  if  these  steps  be  taken  in  succession,  in  their  proper 
directions,  they  will  give  a  closed  polygon.  But  the  steps  ha^  k0, 
. . .  thus  taken  will  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line, 
and  hence  we  must  have 

Apj  +  kp^  +....  =  0. 

Thus  if  each  of  the  points.  A,  B,  ...  were  transferred  to  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  actual  position  of  the  point  to 
any  straight  line  through  the  mean  point  of  the  system,  the  mean 
point  would  not  be  altered. 

Now  consider  any  number  n  of  steps  A^B^,  -^t^r  •••  drawn 
from  a  set  of  initial  points  A^,  A^,  ...,  A^t,  to  a  set  of  final  points 
B^y  B^  ...,  B^.  The  steps  OB^,  OB,, . . .,  OB^  to  the  points  B^,  -5,, . . . ,  B^, 
from  any  origin  0,  have  a  resultant  n,OGs  where  G^  is  the  mean 
point  of  B^,  B^,  ...,  B^.    But 

n.OGs  =  05,  +  0^,  +  . . ..  +  OB^ 

=  OA^  +  A^B,-{-OA^  +  A,B,-^ -k-OA^-i-A^^. 

If  0  be  the  mean  point  of  J,,  J„  ...,  A^,  we  have  identically 

OA^-{-OA^+ +  0^«  =  0, 

and  therefore 

n.OGB^A^B^'\'A^^-\^....^^A^B,^. 

The  resultant  of  the  n  given  steps  is  thus  n  times  the  step  joining 
the  mean  points  of  the  groups  of  initial  and  final  points. 

Any  step  OA  may  be  resolved  into  any  number  of  steps  of  which 
it  is  the  resultant.  For  these,  if  taken  in  succession,  will  form  an 
unclosed  polygon,  not  necessarily  plane,  the  initial  point  of  which  is 
0,  and  the  filial  A. 

22.  Oalcnlation  of  Length  and  Direction  of  Resultant  Step. — It 
is  frequently  necessary  to  calculate  the  numerical  length  of  the  resul- 
tant of  two  steps,  when  their  lengths  and  the  angle  between  them  is 
given.  Thus,  taking  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  5,  let  8^,  «,  be  the 
lengths  of  AB,  BC.  The  angle  between  these  steps  we  take  as  the 
angle  between  AB  produced  and  BC,  Lot  it  be  denoted  by  6.  Then 
if  «  be  the  length  ot  AC  the  resultant,  we  have  by  an  elementary 
theorem  of  the  trigonometry  of  the  triangle, 

«*  =  «,*  +  V  +  28^8^cose,  (12) 

which  gives  s, 

B 
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The  angle  BAC  which  a  makes  with  AB  must  also  clearly  fulfil 
the  relation 


similarly  we  have 


8 


(18) 


If  we  have  given  any  number  of  steps,  and  it  is  required  to  find 
the  length  and  direction  of  their  resultant,  we  may  use  this  theorem 
to  find,  first,  the  length  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  two  of  the 
given  steps,  which  may  then  be  supposed  replaced  by  their  resultant. 
The  resultant  of  this  and  a  third  step  may  then  be  calculated  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  system  given  is  exhausted. 

28.  Rectangular  Resolution  of  Steps.  Mean  Point  found  by 
Rectangular  Steps. — As  a  particular  case  of  such  resolution,  we  may 
resolve  OA  into  two  steps  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  or  into 

Fig.  9. 


three  steps  which  are  mutually  at  right  angles.  This  last  mode  of 
resolution  will  be  very  often  useful  in  the  treatment  of  a  system  of 
steps,  and  we  shall  choose  for  each  step  the  same  directions  of  resolu- 
tion. Thus  in  Fig.  9  the  three  steps,  OM^  MN^  NA^  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  directions  OJT,  OF,  OZ  respectively,  and  their  sum  is 
equivalent  to  OA,  We  shall  denote  unit  steps  along  OX^  OY^  OZ 
respectively  by  »,  j,  ^,  and  the  numbers  of  such  units  in  OM^  MN, 
NA  by  sc,  y, «,  so  that  0M=  xi,  MN'=  yj,  NA  —  zk.    Thus 

OA  =  an  +  yj  +  zk. 

OX,  OY^  OZ  are  called  the  axes  of  coK)rdinates,  and  are  referred 
to  as  the  axes  of  a?,  y,  z  respectively. 

The  projection  of  a  step  OAy  on  another  05,  is  the  step  OM, 
intercepted  between  0  and  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  AM  let  fall 
from  A  on  OB  ;  x,  y,  z  are  the  lengths  of  the  projections  of  OA  on 
these  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

We  may  exemplify  this  mode  of  resolution  by  applying  it  to 
the  discussion  of   the  mean  point  of  a  system  of  particles,  §  19. 
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Let  three  mutually  rectangular  directions,  OX,  OY^  OZ^  be  chosen, 
along  which  t,  j,  k  are  unit  steps,  and  let  a;,,  ^^  z^^  x^,  t/^,  z^y  ...  be 
quantities  such  that 

OA  =  x^i  +  yJ  +  z^k 


The  equation 

(h^-\-h,+  ...)OG  =  n.OG^h^.OA+h^,OB  +  ... 

gives,  if  X,  ^,  z  be  the  lengths  of  the  steps  along  OX^  OY,  OZ  which 
taken  together  are  equivalent  to  OG, 


nx  =  AjKj  +  Ajps,  +  AjOJj  + . . . 
na  =  h^z^  -r  A^,  +  A^,  + . . . 


(U) 


If  i  =  y  =  ^  =  0,  that  is  if  0  be  the  mean  point  of  the  system 
the  quantities  on  the  right  of  (14)  are  each  zero.     Equations  (14) 


KiG.  10. 


will  be  of  great  use  in  the  determination  of  the  centres  of  mass  of 
systems  of  particles. 

24.  Connection  between  Length  and  Direction  of  Step  and  its 
Beetangnlar  Cknnponents. — If  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  OA 
be  Ij  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 


l^  =  x;  +  y^^  +  z{. 


(15) 


For  let  Fig.  10  represent  a  rectangular  prism,  the  edges  of  which, 
meeting  at  0,  lie  along  the  axes  OX,  OF,  OZ,  and  which  is  such  that 
OA^^x^y  OA^  =  y^,  OA^^Zy,  so  that  OA  =1^.  Let  r,  be  the  length  of 
the  step  A^Ay  then  since  OA^A  is  obviously  a  right  angle,  we  have 
Zj»saa8j'  +  r,*;  and  since  r^  =  y^-^z^^  we  obtain  the  relation  stated 
above. 


k 
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Again,  if  Oj,  iSp  yj  be  the  angles  between  the  step  OA  and  the 
axes,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  Fig.  10  that 


COS  a 


,  =  |i.   C08/9,  =  p.    008y,  =  J.  (16) 

These  cosines  (called  usually  the  direction-cosines  of  the  step)  are 
connected  by  the  relation 

COS^Oj  +  cos-^j  +  cos-yi  =  1 ,  (17) 

as  is  obvious  from  (15).    Similarly  the  direction-cosines  a,,  /3,,  y,. 
Of  OB  are  xJL,  yjl^y  zjl^,  where  Z,  is  the  length  of  OB. 

The  sum  of  the  projections  on  a  step,  OA,  of  any  number  of  suc- 
cessive steps  beginning  at  0,  and  ending  at  B,  is  also  OM,     This  is 

Fig.  11. 


obvious  from  Fig.  11,  in  which  the  steps  Oa,  ab,  ...  may  be  regarded 
as  not  ooplanar. 
But  we  have 

OB  =  Xfi  +  yj  +  z^, 

and  the  lengths  of  the  projections  of  x^i,  yJ,  zjc  on  OA  are  respec- 
tively x^Jl^,  yj/Jl^i  Vi/^i-  Thus  if  B  denote  the  angle  iiO^  between 
the  two  steps  OA,  OB,  we  obtain  the  equation 

^       x.x^       V,V,    .    z,z^ 

*i*i         ^1*1         *iS 
or 

COS^  =  COSajOOSa,  +  C06/9jOOS/3,-hC08yjCOSy,.  (18) 

25.  Relative  Displacement. — We  shall  now  consider  displace- 
ments of  a  system  of  particles  relatively  to  a  particle  which  itself  has 
suffered  displacement.  Let  the  system  consist  first  of  a  single 
particle  B,  and  let  A  be  the  particle  relatively  to  which  the  displace- 
ment is  to  be  determined.  Let  a,  fihe  the  displacements  to  which 
Ay  B  have  been  respectively  subjected.  We  define  the  displacement 
of  B  relatively  to  ii  as  the  total  step  made  by  B  when,  after  the  disr 
placements  a,  /3  have  been  effected,  both  particles  are  given  a  displace- 
ment eqiial  and  opposite  to  that  of  A ,  that  is  a  displacement  —  a. 
Thus  it  is  /9  -  o. 
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The  displacement  of  B  with  respect  to  ii  is  the  displacement  to 
which  fi  is  changed  by  imposing  on  both  A  and  B  displacements  equal 
and  opposite  to  a.  By  this  process  A  is  brought  back  to  its  original 
position  with  respect  to  the  geometrical  system  of  reference,  while  the 
configuration  of  the  particles  in  space  is  not  changed. 

26.  Belatiye  Displacement  of  MeaJi  Points  of  Two  OroupB. — 
Now  consider  two  groups  of  points  A^y  A^  .,.,  A^^  J?j,  i5„  ...,  5,,  all 
of  the  same  multiplicity,  unity  say,  and  let  these  receive  displace- 
ments a^,  a^  ...,  0^9  /^i)  /3,,  ...,  fin-  ^6  displacement  of  the  mean 
point  Gj^  of  the  first  group  is  (oj  +  a,  + . . ,  + /3^)/m,  and  that  of 
G^^e  mean  point  of  the  second  group  is  (i3i  + /3,  +  . . .  +  i3^)/». 
The  displacement  of  G^  relatively  to  ^^  is 

and  that  of  Gj^  relatively  to  G^  is  the  same  quantity  with  the  opposite 
sign.  If  this  quantity  vanishes  the  mean  points  of  the  groups  suffer 
no  relative  displacement. 

If  the  multipHcities  of  the  points  of  the  groups  be  ^j,  ^,,  ...,  g^^ 
h^yh^  ...,  A„  we  must  write  in  the  formulae  just  obtained  g^a^y  g^, 
•••>  ffm<h»  ^or  a,,  a,,  ...,  a^y  hfi.y  A^„  ...,  hyfi^  for  ^j,  j8„  ...,  )3«  and 
9i'^fft'^  •"9m  Aj  +  A,+  ...+A„  for  w,  n  .respectively.  Thus  the 
displacement  of  Gjg  relatively  to  Gj^  becomes 


91+93-^     •'+9m 

27.  Botation  of  a  System  of  Particles  round  an  Axis. — ^We  now 
consider  the  displacement  of  a  system  of  n  particles  by  simple  revolution 
round  an  axis.  The  displacement  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that 
the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  particles  of  the  system  to  the  axis 
are  all  turned  (while  remaining  perpendicular  to  the  axis)  round 
their  extremities  at  the  axis  through  the  same  angle  B.  It  is  clear 
that  since  the  particles  are  not  relatively  displaced  and  the  perpen- 
diculars remain  of  the  same  length  as  before,  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  mean  point  of  the  system  to  the  axis  also  remains 
of  the  same  length,  and  is  turned  through  the  same  angle.  Also 
the  mean  point  of  the  system  is  not  changed  by  turning  the 
whole,  without  relative  displacement  of  the  particles,  round  an  axis 
which  passes  through  the  mean  point  in  the  initial  position  of  the 
system. 

28.  Multiplication  of  Steps  by  Complex  Numbers. — If  a  step  p 
be  turned  through  180°  it  becomes  -  p.  Thus  we  may  call  multi- 
plication by  —  1  the  operation  which  reverses  the  direction  of  a 
step.  This  reversion  of  direction  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  two  successive  turnings  of  the  step  through  a  right  angle 
in  any  definite  plane.     Thus  if  r*  =  -  1,  i  is  an  operator  multipli- 
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cation  by  which  turns  a  step  through  90°  in  that  plane.  The 
operator  may  be  positive  or  negative,  that  is  the  step  may  be  turned 
through  90"  in  the  positive  or  in  the  negative  direction.  The 
direction  of  turning  is  positive  when  to  an  observer  regarding  the 
line  it  appears  to  turn  oppositely  to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  face 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  plane  of  turning  by  the  observer.  If  t  is  the 
operator  which  turns  a  step  through  90°  in  this  direction,  -i  is  the 
operator  which  turns  it  through  90°  in  the  reverse  direction.     Thus 

Fig.  12. 


y 


Fig.  12^. 


multiplication  by  +  »  followed  by  multiplication  by  - 1,  or  vice  versa, 

is  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  +  1,  that  is  the  process  leaves  the 

step  unaltered. 

Thus  if   a,  /3  be  any  two  steps  a  + 1/9  is  the  resultant  of  the 

step  a  and  a  step  /3  turned  through  a  right  angle  in  the  positive 

direction  from  that  of  /3.  The  step  t(a  +  t/3) 
or  ia  -  /3  is  a  step  of  the  same  length  as  a  +  i^ 
but  turned  through  +90°  from  the  direction  of 
that  step.  This  is  easily  verified  by  a  diagram 
(Fig.  12) :  ta  is  a  turned  through  +90°,  and  the 
^  combination  of  this  with  fi  reversed  must  give  a 
resultant  perpendicular  to  a  +  i/3. 

If  a,  5  be  the  number  of  imits  of  length  in  a,  /> 
respectively,  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  each 
of   the  steps  a  + 1/3,  a  -  i/3,  ia  —  /3,  ia  +  /3  is  the 

same,  namely  Ja^  +  bl^,      The    positive    numbers 

a,  h  may  be  called  the  modvli  of  a,  /3,  and  Ja^  +  6^  (always  taken 
positive)  is  the  modulus  of  each  of  the  resultant  steps  exhibited. 

Multiplication  of  a  step  by  a  positive  number  x  simply  multiplies 
the  modulus  of  the  step  by  x,  that  is  it  alters  the  length  of  the  step 
to  X  times  its  former  length.  Multiplication  by  -a;  alters  the 
length  of  the  step  in  the  same  ratio,  and  reverses  its  direction. 
Hence  multiplying  by  xi  alters  the  length  in  the  ratio  of  a;  to  I,  and 
turns  the  step  through  +90°.  Multiplication  by  -xi  effects  the 
same  stretch,  as  we  may  call  it,  and  turns  through  -  90°. 

A  quantity  x  +  yi  where  x,  y  are  any  pasitive  or  negative  real 
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numbers,  and  i  is  the  operator  just  defined,  is  called  a  complex  nwnber. 

The  positive  number  Ja^  +  ^(  =  r)  is  its  modulus,  and  the  number 
a^  +  3^  is  called  its  norm.  If  6  be  such  that  oos6  =  a;/r,  sin6  =  y/r,  6 
is  called  the  argument  of  the  complex  number. 

When  a  step  a  is  multiplied  by  the  complex  number  x-hyi, 
where  x  and  y  are  positive  real  numbers,  the  result  is  the  step 
xa  +  yta.  The  first  part  is  the  original  step  a  stretched  in  the 
ratio  of  a;  to  I ;  the  second  part  is  a  stretched  in  the  ratio  of  y  to  1, 
and  turned  through  +  90°  (see  Fig.  12').  If  the  complex  number 
he  x  —  yi,  the  result  is  the  same  as  before  except  that  the  angle  of 
turning  for  the  second  part  is  -90°.  If  the  number  is  —x-k-yi 
the  first  part  is  reversed  in  direction,  the  second  part  remains  yia. 
If  the  nxunber  is  -x-yi,  the  result  is  -{xa-^yia)  that  is  the 
-first  result  reversed.     The  length  of  the  new  step  in  each  case  is 

Js^  -^y'x  the  length  of  the  step  a. 

A^Eun,  multiplication  by  two  complex  numbers,  x  +  yi,  x  +  yi, 
in  succession,  where  a;,  x,  y,  y  are  any  real  numbers,  is  equivalent 

Fig.  13. 


to  multiplication  by  the  complex  quantity  xx -yy' -^(xy  +  xy'ji, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  complex  numbers.  This  will  be  seen 
at  once  by  performing  the  multiplications.  The  modulus  of  this 
complex  number  is  J{xx' -yy^  +  ^xy  -^-xyY  or  Jx^  +  y^  Jx^-\-y^, 
the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  separate  numbers.  In  the  same 
way  the  result  of  multiplying  by  n  complex  numbers  in  succession 
can  be  found.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  multiplying  by  a  single 
complex  number  which  is  the  product  of  the  n  complex  factors : 
the  modulus  of  this  is  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  factors ;  its 
ai^ument  is  the  simi  of  the  arguments  of  the  factors. 

29.  Contiiiiious  Displacement.  Qeneration  of  a  Cnnre  by  Point 
moving  along  a  TnniiDg  Line.  Speed. — ^We  have  now  to  consider 
displacement  progressing  in  time.  With  the  metaphysical  idea  of 
time  we  are  not  here  concerned  :  it  must  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
succession  of  ideas  and  of  events  gives  a  notion  of  the  flux  of  time, 
and  we  shall  here  consider  it  as  a  quantity  capable  of  being  divided 
into  successive  measurable  intervals  of  any  degree  of  smallness.  The 
practical  definition  of  equal  intervals  of  time  is  considered  above  in 
chapter  i.,  and  it  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  the  fuller  discussion 
to  follow  of  Meaev/res  and  Instruments, 

Let  a  geometrical  curve  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  point  along  a  straight  line  which  is  turning  round  the  point,  as 
in  Fig.  13.     If  the  curve  lies  in  a  plane,  or  is,  as  it  is  called,  a  plane 
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curve,  the  line  lies  always  in  one  plane.  The  straight  line  in  any  one 
of  its  positions  is  called  the  tangerU  to  the  curve  at  the  point. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  motion  of  the  point,  then  that  of  the 
line.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  an  interval  of  time  t  the  point 
describes  a  distance  along  the  curve  equal  to  a.  Then  we  call 
the  ratio  e/t  the  average  speed  of  the  point  during  the  interval  t. 
If  the  motion  is  such  that  when  t  is  divided  into  any  number  n  how- 
ever great  of  equal  parts  the  distance  described  by  the  point  in  each 
of  these  has  the  same  value,  sjn,  the  speed  of  the  point  is  said  to  be 
uniform  during  the  interval  t. 

The  speed  may,  however,  be  variable.  If  it  varies,  we  suppose 
that  the  amount  of  change  of  speed  which  takes  place  in  any  interval 
of  time  tjn^  however  small,  bears  always  a  determinate  ratio  to  the 
interval,  that  is  we  suppose  the  variation  of'  speed  to  be  con- 
tirmouB, 

30.  Awgiilftr  Velocity. — The  motion  of  the  line  in  any  interval  of 
time  is  measured  'by  the  angle  through  which  the  line  has  turned  in 
that  interval.  This  angle  is  measured  by  drawing  from  a  point  A, 
say,  two  lines  parallel  to  the  positions  of  the  turning  line  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  interval.  Then  if  a  circle  be  described 
from  A  as  centre  so  as  to  cut  the  two  lines,  the  angle  is  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  lines  to  the  length  of 
the  radius.  Or  if  the  radius  have  unit  length  the  angle  is  simply 
the  length  of  the  arc.  The  unit  angle  is  thus  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle  by  an  arc  of  length  equal  to  the  radius. 

Let  the  angle  turned  l^rough  in  an  interval  £  be  ^,  then  Bjt  is 
called  the  mean  amgular  velocity  of  the  line  during  the  interval  t. 
If  when  t  is  divided  into  any  number  n  however  great  of  equal  parts, 
the  angle  turned  through  is  always  in  the  same  plane,  and  of  amount 
B\n^  the  angular  velocity  is  said  to  be  uniform  during  the  interval  U 

As  is  the  case  with  the  speed  of  the  point,  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  line  may  be  variable.  If  it  varies  we  suppose  that  the  amount  of 
change  which  takes  place  in  any  interval  of  time  </n,  however  small, 
bears  always  a  determinate  ratio  to  the  interval,  that  is  we  suppose 
the  variation  of  angular  velocity  to  be  continuous. 

31.  Continnity  of  Motion  of  Line  and  Point. — ^The  angles  turned 
through  in  the  successive  small  intervals  of  time  t]n  are  in  the  general 
case  neither  equal  nor  in  one  plane.  We  exclude  here  not  only 
sudden  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  angular  velocity,  but  also 
sudden  changes  of  the  plane  of  turning,  that  is,  if  ^'  -  0  be  the  angle 
between  the  planes  in  which  the  line  is  turning  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  an  interval  </n,  the  value  of  (^'  -  <p)/{t/n)  has  always  a  finite 
and  deteiminate  value. 

The  subject  of  varying  velocity,  whether  linear  or  angular,  will 
be  considered  more  fully  later,  after  some  further  general  considera- 
tions have  been  stated. 

We  impose  the  condition  upon  the  motion  of  the  line  and  point 
that  the  Une  does  not  in  any  interval  of  time  during  which  the 
motion  of  the  point  is  considered  make  an  infinitely  great  number  of 
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finite  changes  of  direction.  Thus  if  in  any  interval  of  time  r  chosen 
however  short,  the  point  describes  a  distance  CD  (Fig.  14)  on  the 
curve  A  J9,  we  exchide  all  such  cases  as  that  in  which  if  the  element 


CD  of  the  curve  were  sufficiently  magnified  it  would  be  found  to  be 
of  the  form  C'Z)'. 

32.  Special  Cases. — Some  special  cases  of  the  mode  of  generating 
a  curve  mentioned  above  may  be  here  shortly  referred  to.  If  the 
point  comes  to  rest  on  the  line  at  a  point  A  (Fig.  15)  and  then 
begins  to  gain  speed  in  the  opposite  direction  along  it,  while  the 
line  continues  to  turn  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  we  have  the 
case  represented  in  the  figure.  If  the  line  reverses  its  angular 
motion  at  the  same  time  as  the  point  reverses  its  linear  motion  at 
the  point  A^  the  curve  has  a  form  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The 
points  A^  A  are  called  cusps. 

Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 


If,  however,  the  point  continues  in  motion  while  the  angular 
motion  of  the  line  becomes  zero  at  A^  and  is  thereafter  reversed,  we 
have  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  17,  where  A  is  what  is  called  a  point  of 
inflection. 

33.  Velocity. — The  speed  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  has  been 
defined  above.  We  now  consider  the  velocity  of  a  moving  point. 
The  idea  of  velocity  is  wider  than  that  of  speed,  as  it  includes  the 
direction  of  the  motion  as  well  as  its  amount.  In  what  has  been 
stated  above  we  have  excluded  the  case  of  an  abrupt  change  of 
direction  of  motion,  that  is  the  line  along  which  the  point  is  moving 
is  not  (except  in  some  special  cases  to  be  dealt  with  when  they  arise) 
to  suffer  a  finite  change  of  direction  in  an  interval  of  time  which  for 
practical  dynamical  purposes  is  infinitely  short. 

A  velocity  thus  has  a  definite  directed  value  at  each  instant  of 
time :  how  that  value  and  its  variation  are  to  be  reckoned  we  now 
proceed  to  discuss. 

In  the  case  of  varying  velocity,  as  in  that  of  imiform  velocity, 
the  numerical  value  of  the  rate  of  displacement  is  reckoned  by  the 
number  of  units  of  distance  travelled  per  unit  of  time.     That  unit  of 
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tiine  may  be  anything — a  year,  an  hour,  a  minute,  a  second,  or  any 
fraction  of  a  second.  Thus  the  speed  of  a  point  may  be  equally 
expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  a  mile  per  minute,  88  feet  per  second, 
or  8*8  feet  per  ^^  of  a  second.  Also  that  particular  speed  may  be 
possessed  by  the  point  only  at  one  particular  instant,  and  it  may  be 
retained  unaltered  for  no  interval  of  time  however  short.  Thus  the 
speed  of  a  body  falling  freely  from  rest  under  gravity  at  a  certain 
place  is  32*2  feet  per  second  at  the  instant  at  which  the  first  second 
of  its  fall  ends  and  the  next  second  begins,  is  64*4  feet  per  second 
at  the  end  of  the  second  second  of  fall  and  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
and  so  on,  while  the  body  does  not  retain  any  of  the  successive  speeds 
it  attains  for  any  iTUenxU  of  time  however  short. 

34.  Definition  of  Measure  of  Varying  Velocity. — In  order,  when 
the  velocity  is  varying,  to  define  it  for  a  particular  instant,  we  proceed 
as  follows.  An  interval  of  time  including  the  instant  in  question  is 
taken,  and  the  distance  travelled  by  the  body  in  that  interval  is 
supposed  measured.  Let  it  be  expressed  by  a  units  of  distance. 
Then  if  ^  be  the  measure  of  the  interval  of  time  in  terms  of  a  chosen 
unit,  the  average  speed  during  the  interval  is  expressed  numerically 
by  s/L  Let  now  the  interval  of  time  be  made  smaller  and  smaller, 
but  be  always  taken  so  as  to  include  the  instant  in  question,  then,  if 
the  velocity  vary  continuously,  the  ratio  a/t  will,  as  ^  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller,  approach  a  limiting  value,  which  we  define  as  that  of  the 
speed  at  the  instant.  The  direction  of  motion  is,  in  the  limit,  that 
of  the  distance  represented  by  «.  Thus  the  velocity  is  completely 
defined. 

The  justification  of  this  process  rests  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
previous  notion  that  if  the  motion  is  continuous  there  must  exist  at 
each  instant  a  true  rate  of  displacement,  and  all  that  is  here  done  is 
to  render  this  idea  definite.  That  the  idea  of  continuity  of  motion 
involves  the  notion  of  a  definite  rate  of  displacement  at  each  instant 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  illustration.  Let  two  trains  run  on 
parallel  lines  of  rails  in  the  same  direction,  one  running  uniformly, 
the  other  gradually  getting  up  speed  from  rest.  Let  now  the  trains 
be  imagined  to  be  so  long  that  a  passenger  in  the  latter  train  has  during 
his  observation  the  uniformly  moving  train  opposite  to  him.  If  he 
fixes  his  attention  on  the  carriage  opposite,  and  withdraws  it  from  his 
own  motion,  he  will  be  conscious  at  first  only  of  a  motion  of  that 
carriage  past  him  in  the  direction  in  which  both  trains  are  moving. 
As,  however,  his  own  train  gets  up  speed  this  relative  motion  will 
fall  ofi*  to  zero,  and  thereafter  the  carriages  of  the  uniformly  moving 
train  will  seem  to  him  to  be  moving  backward.  There  was  no 
interval  of  time,  however  short,  of  transition,  but  at  an  insta/nt,  the 
dividing  mark  between  two  intervals,  the  two  trains  were  relatively 
at  rest.  The  speed  of  the  train  the  motion  of  which  varies  was  at 
that  instant  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  uniformly  moving 
train.  As  the  latter  is  perfectly  definite,  and  may  be  anything,  the 
speed  in  the  other  case  is  perfectly  definite  at  every  instant,  provided 
the  motion  is  continuous. 


ir^ 
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85.  Bate  of  Orowth  of  a  Step. — Let  P  (Fig.  18)  be  the  position 
of  a  particle  at  any  instant,  and  let  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  that 
instant  be  PT,  In  an  interval  of  time  dt,  let  the  particle,  at  the 
rate  of  motion  it  has  at  P,  have  moved  to  Q,  then  the  chord  PQ  is 
the  amount  by  which  the  step  OP  must  be  increased  to  give  OQ. 
We  call  this  dp.  Asdtis  taken  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  zero 
the  chord,  the  arc,  and  the  tangent  approach  more  and  more  nearly 
to  coincidence  at  P.  Thus  dp/dt,  when  dt  is  taken  indefinitely  small, 
represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  velocity  at  P,  It  is  the 
rate  at  which  a  step  of  displacement  in  the  direction  PT  is  growing 
up.     We  shall  usually  denote  this  by  p. 

The  distinction  between  P  and  i,  or  between  dp/dt  and  ds/dt,  is 
that  the  former  represents  the  rate  of  growth  of  step,  that  is  of 
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displacement  including  direction,  the  latter  usually  denotes  only  the 
speed. 

36.  Spedflcation  of  Velocity. — It  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
while  we  must  have  recourse  to  an  infinitely  diminishing  interval  of 
time  in  defining  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  a  particular  instant,  we 
do  not  generally  specify  a  velocity  as  measured  numericaUy  by  the 
ratio  of  the  measure  of  a  very  small  distance  traversed  to  that  of  the 
very  small  interval  of  time  in  which  it  is  described.  The  interval  of 
time  used  in  the  specification  may  be  any  interval  whatever.  Thus 
in  the  expression  ds/dt  employed  to  denote  some  definite  speed,  v 
say,  it  is  possible  to  consider  dt  as  &  time-interval  not  necessarily 
very  small,  but  of  quite  arbitrary  value.  The  value  of  dsy  if  this  is 
done,  is  the  corresponding  distance  given  by  the  equation  da  =  vdt. 
The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  then  that  the  rate  of  displace- 
ment at  the  instant  is  such  that  if  it  endured  without  alteration 
for  any  interval  dt,  a  space  ds  would  be  described  in  that  time. 

37.  Varying  Angular  Velocity.  Cunratnre. — The  same  mode  of 
defining  the  varying  of  a  particle  is  applicable  miUatis  mutcmdis  to 
the  definition  of  varying  angular  velocity.  The  turning  motion  of 
the  line  by  which  the  change  of  direction  of  the  motion  of  a  point  in 
a  curve  is  defined  is  supposed  to  vary  continuously,  so  that  at  each 
instant  the  rate  of  description  of  angle  is  perfectly  definite. 

We  shall  sometimes  denote  angular  velocity  by  the  symbol  0,  6 
denoting  the  angle,  at  the  instant  under  consideration,  between  the 
line  and  some  fixed  direction  in  the  plane  in  which  the  line  is  then 

turning. 

The  ratio  Oji  of  the  value  of  6  at  any  instant  to  that  of  k  at  the 
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same  instant  is  called  the  curvature  of  the  curve  at  the  position  of 
the  moving  point.     This  is  clearly  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  of 
the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  an  element  da 
of  the  curve  (Fig.  19)  and  the  length  of  the  element,  when  the  latter 
is  diminished  infinitely  towards  zero. 

The  reciprocal  of  this  ratio  i/0  is  called  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  curve  at  the  same  point.  This  radius  is  supposed  drawn  from 
the  point  of  contact  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  and  in  the 
plane  of  motion  of  the  tangent,  and  towanls  the  concave  side  of  the 
curve.  Thus  in  Fig.  19,  G,  the  point  of  intersection  of  lines 
drawn  from  P  and  Q  in  the  plane  of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the 
tangents  at  these  points,  is  approximately  the  centre  of  curvature  for 
P  or  Qf  if  the  element  of  arc  PQ,  which  we  denote  by  ds^  is  small. 

Fig.  19. 


• 

For  a  circle  ^/*=  1/r,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  the  centre 
of  curvature  for  every  element.  Then  for  an  element  ds  of  any  curve 
we  may  take  C  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  an  element  of  which  coincides 
with  cfe,  and  for  which  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  tangent 
to  the  rate  of  displacement  along  the  circle  of  the  point  of  contact  is 
the  same  as  in  the  curve  at  the  element  d8, 

38.  niustrations  of  Varying  Velocity. — To  illustrate  what  has 
been  stated  let  us  suppose  that  by  observation  it  is  found  that  the 
space  8  described  by  a  moving  particle  in  any  time-interval  t  is 
expressed  by  the  equation 

8  =  V,t  +  ^€^,  (19) 

where  v^  and  a  are  constants.  In  an  immediately  succeeding  interval, 
T,  the  space  described,  a-  say,  is  given  by 

(T  =  vj{t  +  t)  +  ^a{t  +  r)-  -v^t-iat'^  v^r  +  ^a(2iT  +  r'*), 

which  lies  between  (v^^  ■{•  at)  r  and  [v^ -^  a{t  +  r)]T,  If  a  be  positive 
<r  will  be  greater  than  the  former  of  these  values,  and  less  than  the 
second,  and  vice-^verad  if  a  be  negative.  Now  when  r  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller  the  difference,  ar^,  between  these  values  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  in  compainaon  with  either^  that  is  the  ratios 

j^^       and  ^^^^ 

{y^  +  at)  r  [v^^a{7Ti^ 

approach  more  and  more  nearly  the  same  limit,  so  that 
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limit  Z.^  v^-hat, 


T 


is  the  speed  at  time  t  and  uniformly  increases  at  rate  a. 

For  any  actual  interval  r  the  distance  ^ai'  represents  the  dis- 
tance travelled  in  virtue  of  the  change  of  speed  during  the  interval. 
If  the  particle  were  to  move  throughout  the  interval  r,  (1)  with  the 
speed  it  has  at  the  beginning,  viz,  t;^  +  eU,  (2)  with  the  speed  it  has 
at  the  end,  viz.  t7o  +  a(^  +  r),  the  spaces  travelled  would  be  re- 
spectively {Vq'{'CU)t,  [vQ  +  a{t  +  Tji]T,  The  true  value  lies  between 
these  limits,  and  in  comparison  with  it  the  difference  ar'  (which 
represents  twice  the  extra  space  just  considered)  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  as  r  is  diminished. 

39.  CalcoUtion  of  Velocities. — In  general  let  the  space  de- 
scribed in  time  t  from  some  chosen  era  of  reckoning  be  denoted  by 
/(<),  that  is  be  given  by  a  certain  algebraic  expression  involving  t 
and  constant  quantities.  Then  the  space  a-  described  in  time  r  is 
accurately  given  by  the  equation 

cr=/(<  +  r)~/(0, 

since  after  the  further  lapse  of  r,  t  has  become  ^  +  r,  and  the  space 
described  from  the  era  of  reckoning  has  become /(<  +  r). 

Now  let  this  be  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  equation 

'  =  1/(0  +  ']'.  (20) 

where  f{t)  is  another  function  of  t.  Then  if,  as  r  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller,  c  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  ultimately  vanishes 
when  T  does, 

L^=/'(0»  (21) 

where,  by  L  -  we  denote  the  limit  to  which  a/r  approaches  as  t  is 

T 

continually  diminished. 

If  we  take  ds,  dt  any  values  of  a  and  r  which  fulfil  the  equation 

dt  '"•^'^'^'  (22) 

then  the  numerical  value  of  the  ratio  dsldt  is  that  of  the  speed  at 
time  t.  As  stated  above,  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  interval  dt 
as  having  any  magnitude,  whether  one  considered  finite,  or  one  con- 
sidered infinitesimal,  provided  ds  have  the  corresponding  value  given 
by  the  equation  ds  —fffydtj  where  f{t)  is  the  limiting  value  of  the 
ratio  tsjbt  when  His  made  to  vanish.  In  general,  however,  when 
da  and  dt  are  considered  as  actual  quantities,  for  example  in  pro- 
cesses of  integration,  they  are  taken  as  indefinitely  small  quantities 
fulfilling  the  relation  just  stated. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  when  the  relation  between  the  distance 
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traversed  in  a  given  time  and  the  time  is  known,  the  speed  at  any 
instant  can  at  once  be  calculated  by  the  help  of  rules  which  have 
been  constructed  for  algebraic  functions.  These  rules  are  indeed 
those  for  what  is  called  the  diffwtrniiaticm  of  functions,  and  the 
theory  and  applications  of  the  processes  of  differentiation  form  what 
is  called  the  differential  calculus.  The  fundamental  notion  of  this 
calculus  is,  however,  simply  that  of  a  rate  of  variation,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  speed.  The 
reader  may  usefully  exercise  himself  in  finding  the  value  of  the 
speed  by  first  principles  when  s  is  given  by  simple  functions  of  t. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  the  relation  ib  s^^vt  +  Cy  where 
V  and  c  are  constants.  In  this  case  the  speed  f{i)  is  the  constant  v, 
and  the  distance  8  increases  in  simple  proportion  to  the  time.  But 
in  the  general  ease,  when  a  =f{t)j  the  value  which  f{t)  has  for  any 
assigned  value  of  ^  is  the  speed  for  that  instant  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  v  is  here  the  speed  for  every  instant. 

A  very  important  case  is  that  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight 
line  in  such  a  manner  that  its  distance  8  from  a  fixed  point  'in  the 
line  is  given  by  the  equation 

8  =  (^cosn^,  (23) 

where  a  and  n  are  constants.  Increasing  t  by  any  interval  d  t  say, 
and  supposing  the  corresponding  increase  of  «  to  be  d«,  we  have 
8  +  d8  =  aco8n{t  +  dt) ;  and  hence 

da  =  aco8n{t  +  H)  -  acosnt  =  -  2asinn(<  +  ^d<)sin(^d  t). 

Therefore  da         o    .     /,  .  i  %^\  •   /i    *a  1 

=s  -2asinn(<  +  2d()sin(^nd^)— . 

ot  dt 

But  if  d<  be  made  smaller  and  smaller  towards  zero  sin(^nbt)/dl, 
approaches  more  and  more  closely  the  limiting  value  ^n,  so  that  the 
limiting  value  of  the  ratio  ia/dty  which  as  before  we  aenote  by  ds/dt, 
is  given  by  the  equation 

--  =  -an  sin  nt.  (24) 

Instead  of  da/dt  the  symbol  i  is  very  frequently  used  with  exactly 
the  same  signification*  This  is  known  as  the  fluananal  notation,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  Newton  in  his  theory  of  Fluxions, 
or  the  rates  of  flow,  that  is  of  variation,  of  varying  quantities.  From 
its  brevity  and  convenience  as  serving  to  keep  in  mind  the  relation 
between  velocity  and  displacement  we  shall  often  employ  it. 

40.  Orapbical  Representation  of  Velocity. — It  is  clear  that  since 
a  velocity  is  a  step  of  displacement  effected  per  unit  of  time,  a 
velocity  is  capable  of  representation  by  a  straight  line  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  and  made  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are 
imits  of  velocity.  The  unit  of  length  chosen  may,  of  course,  be  any 
whatever ;  what  is  essential  is  that  when  different  velocities  are  repre- 
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sented  in  a  diagram,  the  same  unit  should  be  employed  for  all.  The 
discussion  of  the  oompoeition  and  resolution  of  steps,  given  above,  is 
directly  applicable  in  all  its  processes  and  results  to  velocities. 

Let  then  OA  (Fig.  20)  represent  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  some 
specified  instant  of  time.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  motion  is 
in  a  direction  parallel   to 

that  given  from   0  to   -4,  Fig.  20. 

and  that  its  magnitude  is  A 

the  number  of  times  the 
length  OA  contains  the 
chosen  unit  of  distance.  At 
a  subsequent  instant  let  the 
velocity  be  represented  by 
OBy  where,  to  take  the 
general  case,  OB  is  not 
merely  different  in  direc- 
tion from  OAy  but  is  of  different  length.  The  velocity  OB  is 
evidently  equivalent  to  the  two  velocities  OA  and  AB»  Of  these 
OA  is  the  previously  existing  velocity,  AB  is,  whatever  the  manner 
of  change  has  been,  the  resultant  of  the  changes  in  the  interval. « 
Since  when  compounded  with  OA  it  gives  OB^  AB  ia  in  a  very 
proper  sense  the  change  of  velocity  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
interval. 

The  student  may  consider  a  case  in  which  OA  and  OB  are  of  the 
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same  length,  and  note  the  direction  and  amount  of  ^^  in  such  a 
<»se.  Clearly  if  the  change  of  direction  be  ^,  the  length  of  AB  is 
2i7Sin^/2,  if  V  denote  the  length  of  OA.  Thus,  the  change  of  the 
velocity  v  in  the  interval  in  which  the  angle  6  is  turned  through  by 
the  direction  of  motion  is  a  velocity  2t;sin^/2,  inclined  at  an  angle 
ir/2  +  $/2  (the  supplement  of  OAB)  to  the  positive  direction  of  the 
initial  velocity.  The  resultant  velocity  OB  is  unchanged  in  amount, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  different  velocity  from  OA. 

41.  Example.    Particle  moving  in  Circular  Path. — Take  now 
the  case  of  a  particle  moving  with  uniform  speed  round  a  circle,  and 
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draw  Knes  OA^y  OA^y  OA^,  ...  from  any  point  0  in  the  direction  of 
the  velocities  at  successive  points  Pp  P^  P,,  ...  in  the  circle,  and  all 
of  the  same  length,  that  expressing  the  speed  of  the  particle.  The 
extremities  A^,  A^,  -4,  lie  on  a  circle.  The  chords  4,-4,,  -4^,,  ... 
represent  the  changes  of  velocity  in  the  successive  intervals. 

For  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  period  of  revolution  of  the 
point  round  the  circular  path,  as  from  P^  to  P^  the  velocity  changes 
in  direction  through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  from  0.4 1  to  OA^, 
To  the  velocity  OA^  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  there  has  been 
added  a  velocity  A^A^  of  amount  2vsin45^,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
135^  with  the  positive  directions  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities  as 
shown  in  the  right-hand  diagram  of  Fig.  21. 

After  an  interval  of  half  the  period  of  revolution,  the  velocity 
has  been  reversed  in  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  interval  a 
velocity  2v  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the  original  velocity  has  been 
generated. 

Fig.  22. 


These  examples  may  help  to  correct  the  ordinary  impression  of 
the  beginner  in  dynamics,  that  when  a  particle  moves  with  unvary- 
ing speed  in  a  circle,  the  velocity  of  the  particle  does  not  undergo 
change. 

42.  Hodograph. — If  a  particle  move  in  any  path,  whether  a  plane 
curve,  or  a  curve  in  space,  and  P^,  P,,  ...  (Fig.  22)  be  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  particle,  and  lines  0-4,,  0-4,,  ...  be  dniwn  from  a  chosen 
point  0,  in  the  proper  directions  and  of  the  proper  lengths  to  repre- 
sent the  velocities  at  P„  jP,,  ...  respectively,  the  points  A^,  A^,  ... 
will,  if  the  motion  vary  continuously,  lie  on  a  curve  of  continuous 
curvature,  which  will  be  fully  specified  when  the  motion  in  the  path 
is  known.  This  curve  is  called  the  hodograph  of  the  motion  of  the 
particle,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  discussions  of  the  kinematics 

.  of  a  particle.*    Examples  of  its  use  will  be  given  later  when  the 
subject  of  acceleration  has  been  dealt  with. 

43.  Simple  Hannonic  Motion. — Returning  now  to  the  example 
of  §  39,  for  which  (23)  gives  the  displacement,  let  -4-4',  BR  be  per- 
pendicular diameters  of  a  circle,  of  radius  a  and  centre  0,  and  let  P 
be  a  point  on  the  circumference  which  moves  with  uniform  speed 
round  the  circle  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Let  p  be  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  point  P  on  the  diameter  AA'. 
Then  as  P  moves  round  the  circle  from  A  to  B,p  moves  from  AtoO; 

*  The  name  is  due  to  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  who  invented  and  made 

nt  use  of  the  hodograph,  especially  in  the  discassion  of  elliptic  motion, 
ad,  however,  previously  been  discovered  and  used  by  Mobius,  Meckanik 
de$mmtneU,%  22  {IB43), 
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as  P  moves  from  B  through  A'  ifiS^'p  moves  from  0  along  the  diameter 
to  A'  and  back  to  0\  and  as  P  returns  from  R  to  A,  p  moves 
from  Oto  A.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  P  has  a  velocity  which 
may  be  regarded  as  compounded 
of  two  simultaneous  velocities, 
one  parallel  to  the  radius  OA, 
and  one  perpendicular  to  OA, 
The  former  of  these  is  the  velocity 
with  which  the  line  pP  is  ad- 
vancing perpendicularly  to  itself, 
the  other  that  at  which  pP  is 
shortening  or  lengthening.  For 
example  for  the  position  of  P 
shown  in  Fig.  28,  the  velocities 
are  one  from  il  to  0,  and  another 
from  pto  P.  The  former  is  the 
velocity  of  the  line  pP  from  A 
to  0,  the  other  is  the  rate  at 
which  pP  is  lengthening,  that  is  at  which  P  is  moving  away  from 
the  line  AA\ 

Let  now  in  Fig.  23  CP,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  point  in  the  circle  when  it  is  at  P,  represent,  on  a  proper  scale, 
the  velocity  of  P,  namely  v,  then  Cp  will,  on  the  same  scale,  repre- 
sent the  velocity  of  p.  But  (dealing  in  what  follows  only  with 
numerical  magnitudes)  we  have  Cp=CPsmpPC=CPmipOP,  If 
a  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  a>  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  radius  OP  (which  also,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  turning  line  CP  along  which  the  point  P  is  moving),  the  length 
of  CPf  that  is,  the  magnitude  of  v,  is  aa>.  Also  the  angle  pOP  is  the 
angle  tamed  through  from  the  instant  at  which  P  was  at  A.  Let 
that  instant  be  the  zero  of  reckoning  for  t,  then  Z  pOP  =  »t,     Thus 

i=z  -a»sinfi>^.  (25) 

This  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  expression  given  in  (24)  (§  89)  if 
we  put  tf  =  n.  Thus  we  have  the  interpretation  of  n  as  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  circular  motion  by  which  that  of  p  ia  defined.  The 
value  of  8  given  in  (28)  is  0^  of  Fig,  28,  which  clearly  is  acospOP, 

The  motion  of  p  here  d^ned  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  gene- 
rally called  simple  harmonic  motion.  The  time  taken  by  the  point 
P  to  move  once  round  the  auxiliary  circle  is  called  the  period  of  the 
motion;  clearly  its  value  is  2fl7n.  This  is  usually  denoted  by  T. 
The  reciprocal  l/T  of  the  perioa,  that  is,  the  number  of  periods  per 
second,  is  called  i^ejrequeney  of  the  motion. 

If  instead  of  reckoning  the  time  from  the  instant  at  which  P  is 
at  A  (Fig.  28)  as  zero,  we  reckon  it  from  the  instant  at  which  P  is  at 
Q  say,  then  the  angle  POQ  is  now  mt.  Denoting  AOQ  by  e,  we  have 
pOP  ==at^€f  and  the  equations  for  a  and  i  now  become 


8aBacos(o><-e) 


(26) 


34 
and 
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*=  —  fl»a8in(a>^-£).  ^     ' 

The  angle  e  is  called  the  epoch  of  the  motion.      If  measured  in  time 
it  is  €  /<». 

The  distance  OA^  that  is  a,  is  called  the  amplitude  of  the  motion. 


Fig.  24. 


B    ,.-H •, 
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44.  Modes  of  prodndng  S.HJ!i. — There  are  various  modes  of 
realising  simple  harmonic  motion.     The  to^and-fro  motion  of  the 

cross-head  at  the  junction  of  the  piston-rod 
of  a  steam  engine  with  the  connecting-rod 
is  approximately  simple  harmonic,  if  the 
crank  runs  with  uniform  angular  velocity. 
This  it  nearly  does  if  the  speed  of  the  engine 
is  equalised  throughout  die  stroke  hy  a  fly- 
wheel. The  motion  would  be  exactly  simple 
harmonic  if  the  connecting-rod  were  infi- 
nitely long.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  24,  in  which  the  radius  Oj(^  is  sup- 
posed to  revolve  with  uniform  speecl,  while 
the  extremity  A  of  the  rod  AB  moves  in  a 
straight  line.  The  point  A  would  clearly 
describe  simple  harmonic  motion  if  AB 
were  infinitely  long ;  as  it  is,  the  varying 
inclination  of  AB  to  the  line  in  which  A 
moves  is  considerable. 

An  arrangement  which  gives  an  accurate 
simple  harmonic  motion  is  shown  in  Fig.  25. 
A  crank  represented  by  the  radius  OP  turns 
with  uniform  angular  velocity,  whOe  a  pin 
at  P  moves  along  a  slot,  the  successive 
positions  of  which  are  kept  parallel  to  one 
another  by  guides,  ul,  J9,  in  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  slot. 

The  up-and-down  motion  of  a  weight 
attached  to  a  spiral  spring  which  has  been 
elongated  beyond  the  equilibrium  position 
and  then  left  to  itself  is  very  nearly,  if 
not  perfectly  simple  harmonic.  So  also  is 
the  backwB^-and-forward  motion  of  the 
prongs  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork. 

45.  Resolution  of  any  Periodic  Motion  to  8.H.M. — It  will  be 
shown  later  that  any  periodic  motion  whatever  may  be  resolved  into 
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simple  barmonic  motions  of  different  periods,  epochs,  and  amplitudes 
compoimded  together.  On  this  fact  depends,  among  other  things, 
the  theoiy  of  musical  sounds,  and  their  analysis  bj  the  ear  and 
resonators,  and  the  analysis  of  the  varying  height  of  the  tide,  into 
the  parts  due  to  the  various  tide*producing  constituents  of  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

46.^  Acceleration.  —  We  now  consider  more  fuUy  change  of 
velocity  and  acceleration.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  change  which  the  velocity  sustains  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  rate  at  whicfi  it  is  changing  at  a  given  instant.  This 
distinction  is  important,  and  must  be  clearly  apprehended  at  the 
outset. 

Let  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  a  given  instant  be  represented  by 
OAy  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  interval  of  time  be  represented  by 
OB  J  then,  as  we  have  explained  above,  the  change  of  velocity  which 

Fig.  26, 


has  taken  place  in  the  interval  is  represented  by  AB,  The  change 
may  conceivably  have  taken  place  in  any  steps,  Aa,  ab,  hB  (Fig.  26), 
the  resultant  or  total  change  is  still  AB.  Let  r  be  the  interval  of 
time  in  which  AB  has  grown  up,  then  we  define  the  ratio  ABjr  as 
the  average  aoederaiion  during  the  interval. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  ratio  as  stated,  like  that  by  which 
velocity  has  been  defined  above,  transcends  the  ordinary  arithmetical 
signification  of  a  ratio,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  denoted  by  it  has 
dn^ction,  namely,  that  of  AB. 

We  shall  suppose  now  that  the  velocity  changes  continuously, 
that  is  suffers  sudden  change  neither  of  direction  nor  of  amount. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  any  interval  of  time  is  then  per- 
fectly definite.  This  amounts  to  assuming  that  at  each  instant  of 
time  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  line  specified  above  (§  29),  along 
which  the  particle  is  supposed  to  be  moving  at  each  instant,  and  the 
rate  of  motion  of  the  particle  along  it,  are  both  quite  defiiiite  and 
continuously  vary. 

47.  Measure  of  Acceleration  defined.  —  To  define  then  the 
acceleration  at  a  given  instant,  let  an  interval  of  time  r  be  taken 
indnding  the  instant,  and  let  it  be  found  that  AB/r  for  that  interval 
can  be  brought  as  near  a  determinate  limit  as  we  please  by  taking  r 
soficiently  nearly  equal  to  zero ;  that  limiting  value  is  the  accelera- 
tion at  the  instant. 
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This  definition  assumes  that  such  a  limiting  value  exists,  and  it 
is  essential  that  this  assumption  should  be  mentioned.  For  let, 
during  a  certain  interval  of  time,  velocity  be  continuallj  generated 
in  the  direction  AC  (Fig.  27),  and  then  let  the  direction  of  change 
alter  suddenly  to  CB^  and  endure  for  another  interval  If  then  we 
took  a  short  interval  of  time  which  the  instant  of  change  of  direction 
from  AG  ix)  GB  divides  into  two  parts,  we  should  get  a5  for  the 
direction  of  the  acceleration  at  the  instant  of  change,  and  that  direc- 
tion would  entirely  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
interval,  in  the  limit  when  it  is  taken  infinitely  short,  and  would  not 
be  definite  at  all.  We  could,  of  course,  define  the  acceleration  for  an 
instant  infinitely  near  the  instant  of  change,  before  it  or  after  it ; 
for  the  former  it  would  be  along  AG,  for  the  latter  along  GB.  The 
acceleration  (U  the  instant  of  change  itself  would  have  no  meaning 
if  the  change  of  direction  of  velocity  at  G  were  perfectly  sudden. 

Fig.  27. 


It  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  this,  or 
to  divide  the  whole  interval  of  change  into  parts,  to  any  element  of 
each  of  which  the  definition  can  be  applied,  and  take  account  of  the 
sudden  changes,  if  any,  where  they  occur. 

48.  Acceleration  in  Path  is  Velocity  in  Hodograph. — It  is  now 
possible  to  exhibit  the  elegant  graphical  method  of  discussing  accele- 
ration which  the  hodograph  afifords.  Let  a  line  OA  turn  round  the 
extremity  0  so  as  to  remain  always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  purticle  in  its  path,  and  change  in  length  so  as  always  to 
represent  the  amount  of  the  velocity.  The  point  A  will  then  trace 
out  the  hodograph  of  the  particle's  motion,  which  will,  as  explained 
above,  be  either  a  curve  of  continuous  curvature,  or  one  made  up  of 
parts  each  of  continuous  curvature. 

Now,  clearly,  from  the  definition  of  acceleration  given  above,  the 
rate  of  motion  of  ui  in  the  hodograph  is  in  magnitude  and  direction 
precisely  the  acceleration  in  the  path,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put, 
"  the  velocity  in  the  hodograph  is  the  acceleration  in  the  path."  For 
the  rate  of  motion  of  ^  is  to  be  finally  interpreted  as  an  acceleration. 
It  represents  the  rate  of  change  of  OA,  and  OA,  though  a  distance 
in  the  diagram,  represents  distance  travelled  per  unit  of  time,  that 
is  a  velocity.  The  rate  of  change  of  OA,  the  so-called  velocity  in  the 
hodograph,  is  thus  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity.  This  remark 
seems  necessary  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  beginners  seem  often 
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to  have  in  understanding  how  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  velocity  in  one 
curve  can  be  an  acceleration  in  another. 

49.  Ezamiiles  of  Hodograph. — We  now  consider  one  or  two 
simple  cases  of  the  hodograph. 

(1)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity. 
The  hodograph  is  plainly  a  point,  the  outer  extremity  of  the  straight 
line  which  represents  the  velocity.     The  acceleration  is  zero. 

(2)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  varying  speed. 
The  hodograph  is  a  straight  line  in  the  same  direction. 

(8)  For  a  particle  moving  in  any  manner  under  the  action  of 
gravity  only.     In  this  case,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  direction  of  the 

Fig.  28. 


acceleration  is  always  vertical.  Thus,  unless  the  particle  like  a 
meteorite  traverses  an  extensive  path,  the  hodograph  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  in  the  vertical  direction. 

The  formation  of  the  hodograph  for  the  case  of  a  football  or  pro- 
jectile describing  a  parabolic  path,  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  There  the 
velocities  after  equal  successive  intervals  of  time  are  shown  by  OA^ 
OB^  OCj  ...,  for  which  the  vertical  steps  AB,  BCy  ...  are  all  equal, 
and  represent  the  equal  changes  of  vertical  velocity  which  gravity 
produces  in  those  intervals. 

50.  Path  of  a  Body  under  Constant  Acceleration.  Theory  of 
Unresisted  Projectile. — That  the  path  of  a  body  moving  with 
uniform  acceleration  is  a  parabola  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  facts 
that  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  acceleration  remains  constant 
in  magnitude  and  direction,  while  equal  increments  of  velocity  in 
the  direction  of  the  acceleration  are  produced  in  equal  successive 
intervals  of  time.  To  fix  the  ideas  we  take  the  equivalent  case  of  a 
free  unresisted  projectile,  under  the  action  of  gravity,  which  we 
suppose  to  produce  a  constant  downward  acceleration.     The  lines 

OAj  OBy in  Fig.  28,  represent  the  directions  of  motion  in  this 

case,  that  is  the  tangents  to  the  path,  after  successive  equal  intervals 
of  time ;  in  other  words,  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  vertical 
ordinates  which  are  at  successive  equal  horizontal  distances  apart. 
ThuS|  if  /?  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  MPT,  8  say,  of  Fig.  28',  which 
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the  direction  of  motion  makes  at  any  instant  with  the  horizontal, 
then  p=p^-at  where  p^^  is  the  value  of  the  tangent  at  a  point  P^ 
on  the  curve  which  is  the  position  at  any  chosen  instant  of  reckoning. 
But  if  t£  be  the  horizontal  velocity  and  v  the  vertical  velocity  of  the 
particle  at  the  point  P  where  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the 
direction  of  motion  to  the  horizontal  is  p  we  have 

«  =  — =-9-  -5 . 

u     u        u 

But  Vf^-via  the  change  of  vertical  velocity  effected  in  time  t, 
and  this  is  gt,  i£  g  he  the  downward  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 
Thus  a=glu.  If  a;  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  P  from  P^  we 
have  X  =  tU^  and  t = x/u.     Thus  we  get 

That  is  the  change  of  tanO  is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  of 
abscissa  of  the  curve.  This  is  well  known  to  be  a  property  of  the 
parabola. 

The  equation  of  the  curve  can  be  found  as  follows.  In  any  time 
I  from  the  instant  of  projection  (with  velocities  u,  t;,  say)  the  particle 
has  travelled  a  distance  x  =  ui  horizontally  and  a  distsinoe  vt  —  igfi 
vertically  upwards  (§§  88,  90).  We  shall  denote  this  by  -y,  so  tnat 
y  is  taken  positive  when  measured  downwards.  Replacing  t  in  this 
expression  by  x/u  we  obtain 

y=|-,--a:.  (28) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

If  the  point  of  projection  be  the  highest  point  the  velocity  of 
projection  must  be  u,  and  v  =  0.  Thus  the  equation  of  the  curve 
becomes 

y=i,^-  (28') 

The  equation  of  the  curve  can  also  be  found  by  remembering  that 
P'=  —  dy/dx,  and  integrating  the  equation 


dy      q 

—  1)  ^        =        X. 


dx     u^ 
The  integral  \& 

where  (7  is  a  constant  which  must  be  zero  if  y  is  measured  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve. 

Since  (28')  gives  for  any  possible  value  of  y  two  values  of  x, 
which  are  numerically  equal  but  of  opposite  signs,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  curve  is  symmetrical  about  the  line  AB  (Fig.  28')  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  (horizontal)  tangent  at  A,  This  line  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  curve. 

The  resultant  velocity  at  any  distance  y  below  the  highest  point 
is  Jiyt^+gH^),  since  gt  is  the  vertical  velocity  acquired  in  the  fall 
from  that  point.  Hence  denoting  the  resultant  velocity  by  T,  and 
taking  account  oiy^^g^j  we  have 


y'-^{v*%) 


Thus  V  is  the  velocity  that  would  be  acquired  by  a  particle  in 
faUing  under  uniform  downward  acceleration  g  through  a  distance 
y  +  u^/2g,  that  is  in  falling  to  the  point  x^ym  tiie  curve  from  a  hori- 
zontal line  CD  in  its  plsme  at  a  distance  u^l2g  above  the  highest 
point. 

It  may  easily  be  verified  by  the  reader  that  if  a  point  F  on  the 
axis  of  the  curve  at  a  distance  u^/2g  below  the  highest  point  be  taken, 
the  vertical  distance  of  any  point  P  on  the  curve  from  the  straight  line 
OD  is  equal  to  the  distance  FF,  and  that  if  T  be  the  resultant 
velocity  at  F 

FF^  V^/2g. 

CD  is  called  the  directrix  of  the  curve  and  F  its/octe^. 

We  have  evidently  u=  TcosO,  t;=  TsinO;  and  as  the  particle 
moves  freely  under  the  action  of  gravity,  V  and  6  both  vary  so 
that  FcosO  remains  constant.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
fact,  which  wiU  be  noticed  again  later,  that  if  a  particle  be  guided 
by  a  curve  so  as  to  travel  under  gravity  from  one  given  point  to 
another  at  a  lower  level  in  the  shortest  time,  the  curve  (which  lies 
wholly  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  two  points)  fulfils  the 
condition  (cos  0)/F=  constant. 

Let  t  be  the  time  of  fiight  of  a  particle,  that  is  the  interval  between 
the  particle's  leaving  any  level  and  its  return  to  the  same  level,  and  V 
the  velocity  of  projection,  then  t  =  {2  VeinB)lg;  the  range  ^  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane  through  the  point  of  projection  is  given  by 

E^—  sin6lco6a  =  — sin20. 
9  9 

This  is  clearly  a  maximum  when  26  =  9r/2,  or  6  « 9r/4. 

For  a  given  range  R  other  than  the  maximum  there  are  evidently 
two  values  of  0  given  by  this  equation.  For  if  9r/4  —  a  be  a  value  of 
6  which  satisfies  the  equation,  ir/4  +  a  must  clearly  be  another,  since 
these  two  values  make  up  ir/2. 

In  order  to  find  the  direction  in  which  a  particle  must  be  projected 
from  a  given  point  P,  with  a  given  speed  F,  in  order  that  it  may 
pass  through  another  given  point  Q  (not  necessarily  on  the  same 
level),  it  is  to  be  noticed,  first,  that  the  path  must  be  in  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  two  points,  and  that  PF  and  QF  must  be  equal  to 


I 
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the  distances  of  F  and  Q  respectively  from  the  directrix.  But  the 
distance  PF  is  fixed  by  the  value  of  7,  and  is  F'/2gr.  If  the 
ordinates  of  P  and  Q  be  y  and  y'  respectively,  the  distance  of  Q  from 
the  directrix  is  Y^l^g  -  (y  -  y').  The  distance  QF  is  also  fixed  and 
has  this  value. 

If  now  the  inclination  6  of  the  direction  of  F  to  the  horizontal  be 
varied  F  moves  on  a  circle  of  radius  7^/2^  round  P  as  centre.  Let 
this  circle  be  described  and  also  a  circle  with  QF  as  radius.  These 
two  circles,  if  there  is  a  solution,  will  intersect  in  two  points,  which 
may  of  course  coincide.  These  points  are  the  foci  of  two  parabolic 
paths  by  which  the  particle,  projected  as  stated  from  jP,  will  reeu^h  Q. 
If  the  two  points  coincide  there  is  only  one  possible  path.  If  the 
circles  do  not  intersect  there  is  no  solution. 

Fig.  29. 


51.  Acceleration  of  a  Particle  moving  in  a  Circular  Path. — For 
a  particle  which  describes  a  circle  with  uniform  speed,  clearly  the 
hodograph  is  another  circle,  each  radius  of  which  represents  the 
speed  of  the  particle  at  a  particular  instant.  Let  (Fig.  29)  the  circle 
of  centre  C  and  radius  r  represent  the  path,  that  of  centre  0  the 
hodograph,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  speed  in  the  path.  Let  the 
radius  OA  of  the  hodograph  represent  the  velocity  of  the  particle 
when  in  the  position  P,  and  a  denote  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
point  A.  The  two  points  P  and  A  must  describe  the  circles  in  the 
same  time,  since  OA  must  always  remain  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  Py 
that  is  perpendicular  to  CP,  But  29rr  being  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  the  time  of  describing  it  by  P  is  ^i^rlv^  and  similarly  the 
time  of  description  of  the  hodograph  is  2irt;/a,  and  these  give  the 
equation  2irr/t?  =  2irv/a ;  or, 

a  =  -.  (29) 

r 

This  gives  the  amount  of  a.  As  to  its  direction,  it  is  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  A  ;  that  is,  the  acceleration  of  P  is  from 
P  toward  (7,  the  centre  of  the  path. 

Equation  (29)  may  be  put  into  other  convenient  forms  by  using 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  CP^  and  the  period  of  revolution. 
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Thus  if  «  be  the  a.ngnl<i.r  velocity,  and  T  the  period,  we  have  v  =  <o7*, 
and  r«  2ir/«i.     Thus  (29)  becomes 

4^ 


a^^ViJ'^^r.  (29') 


That  the  acceleration  in  this  case  has  a  finite  value  i^/r^  and  is 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  circular  path,  are  results  which 
give  much  trouble  to  students  who  have  conceived  hitherto  accelera- 
tion only  as  affecting  a  body  moving  continually  in  a  straight  line, 
for  example,  a  body  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity  ;  and  their 
ideas  having  been  prematurely  fixed  by  this  imperfect  treatment  of 
the  subject,  they  ask  how  a  body  can  be  continually  accelerated 
towards  the  centre  of  the  path  while  its  velocity  remains  unchanged. 
The  fallacT'  lies  in  supposing  the  velocity  to  be  unaltered.  The 
Telocity  is  continually  undergoing  change.  In  describing  any  por- 
tion of  the  circular  path,  the  particle  has  the  direction  of  its  velocity 
altered  through  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  extremities 
of  that  portion  of  the  circle.  If  the  portion,  for  example,  be  half  the 
circle,  the  velocity,  so  far  from  remaining  the  same,  has  actually  been 
reversed.  The  change  in  any  interval  is  the  integral  effect  of  the 
oentreward  acceleration  during  the  interval. 

We  shall  see  presently  (§  55)  that  when  a  particle  moves  in  any 
curved  path,  it  has  in  general  at  each  point  an  acceleration  in  the 
line  of  motion,  and  an  acceleration  of  amount  i^/R  towards  the  centre 
of  curvature  for  that  point  of  the  path,  where  v  is  the  speed  of  the 
particle  at  the  point,  and  E  is  the  length  of  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature. 

52.  Elliptic  Motion. — ^We  shall  consider  later  the  hodograph  of 
a  particle  moving  in  an  elliptic  path  with  an  acceleration  always 
directed  towards  one  of  the  fod  of  the  ellipse,  and  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
particle.  This  is  the  case  of  the  undisturbed  motion  of  a  small 
satellite  round  a  primary  body  attracting  the  satellite  according  to 
the  known  law  of  gravitational  attraction.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  case  also  the  hodograph  is  a  circle,  and  that  the  origin  0,  from 
which  the  lines  representing  the  velocities  are  drawn,  is  an  eccentric 
pointt 

53.  Acceleration  in  8.H.M.  Analytical  Fonnuke  for  S.H.M. 
— ^We  may  now  resxmie  the  consideration  of  the  particle  describing 
simple  harmonic  motion,  and  investigate  its  acceleration.  Just  as 
the  point  p  (Fig.  28,  §  43)  has  at  each  instant  the  velodty  which  F 
has  along  the  diameter  AA\  so  it  has  also  the  acceleration  of  P  in 
the  same  direction*  But  the  total  acceleration  of  P  is  from  P 
towards  0,  and  is  of  amount  »V.  The  component  of  this  along  A  0 
is  of  amount  v?rco&POpy  and  this  is  the  acceleration  of  p^  which 
thus  is  directed  towards  0,  But  rco&POp  is  the  displacement  Op, 
and  the  acceleration  ol  p\a  thus  the  product  of  »^  into  the  displace- 
ment, and  is  directed  towards  the  fixed  point  0.     The  acceleration 
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bears  thus  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  displaoement,  which  may  be  expressed 
numerically  (without  regard  to  sign)  by  the  equation 

acceleration  _   ,__  4w^  /q^vv 

displacement  T^' 

The  student  should  bear  this  relation  in  his  memory. 

We  may,  for  convenience  of  reference,  group  together  here  the 
formulsB  we  have  stated  above  for  a  particle  describing  simple  bar* 
monic  motion.  In  addition  to  s  and  ^  for  the  displacement  and  the 
velocity  respectively,  we  shall  use  the  S3rmbol  'i  for  the  acceleration 
or  time-rate  of  change  of  i.    We  have  then 


8sacos(n^  — f). 
*=  -  naam{nt  -  e). 
i*  =  -  n'acos(9U  -  c). 


(81) 


The  minus  sign  on  the  right  in  the  second  and  third  equations,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  at  once  given  by  Fig.  23.  The  component  velocity 
along  A  A'  of  the  point  in  the  circular  path  is  from  A  towards  0 — 
that  is  in  the  direction  to  diminish  the  displacement — ^whereas  in  the 
first  equation  the  displacement  is  taken  as  positive.  Also  the 
acceleration  of  P,  being  from  P  towards  0,  has  a  component  from  p 
towards  0,  which  is  increasing  numerically  the  velocity  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is  the  acceleration  as  well  as  the  velocity  must  have 
the  negative  sign. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  account  for  the  signs  for  any  possible 
value  of  tf  that  is,  for  a  position  of  P  in  each  of  the  four  quadrants 
of  the  circle. 

54.  Hannonic  and  Exponential  Functionfl. — It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  third  equation  of  (81)  is  derivable  from  the  second  by  a 
precisely  similar  analytical  process  to  that  by  which  in  §  89  the  second 
of  (81)  was  derived  from  the  first.  It  will  be  useful  to  note  that  the 
successive  differentiation  with  respect  to  <  of  the  function  aeoe{nt  —  c) 
is  effected  by  alternately  changing  the  function  from  cos  to  «tn,  and 
from  sin  to  cos,  multiplying  each  time  by  n,  and  changing  sign  when 
the  function  is  altered  from  cos  to  sin.  Thus  if  we  denote  the  time- 
rate  of  variation  of  ds/dt  by  d^s/dfi,  that  of  d^s/dfi  by  d^a/d^,  aj^'so 
on,  and  if  8^acoB{nt  -  e) ;  then 

=  -9Misin(9U  — e),      -55=  -  w'aoos(iU  -  e),      -=-3  =  n'a  cos  (wi-c), 
dt  dff  dt 

and  so  on. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length,  but  it 
will  be  useful  later  to  note  that  these  results  are  connected  with 
another  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain.  Let  the  function  «"*'  be  given  by 
the  equation 
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where  the  quantity  on  the  right  is  an  infinite  series  the  law  of  f onqaa- 
tion  of  the  terms  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  examples  given. 

If  we  suppose  now  <  to  be  changed  to  ^  +  r,  on  both  sides,  and 
take  the  limit  towards  which  the  quantity  on  the  right  approaches 
when  r  is  made  to  approach  infinitely  near  to  zero,  we  see  at 
onoe  that 


that  is 


dt  \         1       1.2      1.2.3 


5^  =  me•^  (38) 

In  the  same  way  we  have 

«»  =  l+a;  +  ^+...  (84) 

1.2  ^     ' 


and 


^  =  e'.  (85) 

dx  ^ 


Thus  the  rate  at  which  e'  increases  with  a;  is  e'  itself :  x  is  called  the 
hffcbrithm  of  0^  to  the  base  e.  The  value  of  6,  as  the  reader  may 
verify,  is  2*71828....  It  is  an  incommensurable  number,  and  the 
base  of  the  system  of  logarithms  invented  by  Napier. 

This  result,  though  we  cannot  stop  to  prove  it,  holds  strictly, 
whether  m  is  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional,  real  or 
complex.   Now  it  is  shown  in  books  on  trigonometry  that,  e"*^  having 

the  value  indicated,  and  i  denoting  J  -1. 

coent  =  J(e'»'  +  «-"•<)»     ^^  =  ^.{«**'  -  «"'**)•  (^6) 

The  differentiation  of  trigonometrical  functions  is  thus  reduced  to 
that  of  exponential  functions,  and  the  reader  may  verify  from  these 
formubs  that  d{coBnt)/dt=  -  sinn^,  and  d{6mni)/dt  =  n  cosrU.  The 
relations  between  the  two  kinds  of  function  will  be  again  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  vibrations  damped  out  by  friction 
or  other  retarding  forces. 

55.  Acceleration  in  any  Path. — ^We  now  consider  the  acceleration 
ci  a  particle  moving  in  any  path.  Let  «,  as  heretofore,  denote 
the  length  of  the  curve  from  a  fixed  point,  chosen  as  zero,  up  to  the 
position  of  the  moving  point  P,  Fig.  30,  and  let  p  denote  the 
step  from  the  origin  0  io  P.  Let  Q  be  an  adjacent  point  on  the 
curve,  distant  de  from  P,  which  P  will  have  reached  after  a  short 
interval  of  time  dty  and  let  dp  be  the  step  from  P  to  Q  (the  chord 
FQ)y  so  that  the  step  OQ  is  p  +  dp.  Let  dZJheei  step,  also  of  length 
ds^  along  the  tangent  at  P.  Then,  as  cZ^  is  made  smaller  and  smaller 
without  limit,  dp  and  dTS  both  approach  without  limit  of  closeness  to 
coineidenoe  with  the  element  of  the  path  the  length  of  which  is  ds. 
Hence  any  very  short  step  whether  along  PQ  or  sdong  the  tangent, 
of  any  length  da,  is  given  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  product 
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dpjds.bs ;  that  is   dpjds  represents  a  unit  step  along  the   tangent 
at  P. 

The  rate  then  at  which  the  particle  is  proceeding  along  the  curve, 

Fig.  30. 


'««,     Path 


ffddoffmph 


that  is  at  which  the  step  p  is  increasing,  is  clearly  the  ratio  dpjda 
multiplied  by  ^.     Thus  we  have  (see  §  35  above) 

P  =  g*.  (37) 

Now  let  the  hodograph  of  the  particle's  motion  be  drawn,  Fig.  30, 
and  let  the  step  Op  represent  p  for  the  point  P  of  the  path.  Then 
Oq  will  represent  the  velocity  for  the  adjacent  point  Q  of  the  path, 
that  is  p  -f  dp.  Hence  pq  must  represent  dp,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that 


dp  =  d(^£,). 


But  pq  consists  of  two  parts,  one  rq  along  oq,  and  another  part 
pr  at  right  angles  to  oq.  Now,  if  the  element  of  time  dt  from  P  to 
Q  be  diminished  without  limit,  oq  will  approach  without  limit  of 
closeness  to  op,  and  rp  to  perpendicularity  to  op.  Hence  in 
approaching  the  limit  we  may  regard  rq  as  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent  to  the  path  at  P,  and  jpr  as  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction,  in  the  direction,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams,  of  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  path. 

The  latter  part  ol  dp  brings  about  no  change  in  the  length  of  op, 
that  is  in  ^,  and  involves  only  the  change  in  the  unit  step  dpjds 
along  the  tangent  at  P  caused  by  the  change  of  direction  poq.  There- 
fore approximately  for  an  element  of  time  dt 

pr^id^f-,  (38) 

ds 

where  d  {dpjds)  is  the  change  in  dp/ds. 
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The  other  part  rq^  which  in  the  limit  is  along  Op,  iavolves 
no  change  in  dpjdsj  but  arises  from  the  change  in  *.  Hence  again 
approximately  for  the  element  of  time  dt 

rq  =  ^di.  (89) 

Hence  for  the  total  change  dp  of  the  velocity  in  the  time  dt  we 
have,  with  approximation  which  is  without  limit  of  closeness  as  the 
interval  dt  is  diminished 


ds       ds 


In  the  same  way  we  have 


Hence 


dp  __  jfl  d  dp     dp  d^ 
dt  da  da     d8  dt 


or  with  the  notation  explained  in  §  53. 

'-g'*  sf  •■  («) 

To  interpret  this  result  we  note  that  d^pjd^  is  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion with  8  of  dpjda,  and  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  unit  step 
along  the  tangent  at  the  extremity  P  of  da. 
This  for  the  point  Q  has  become  dpjde  +  d{dp/da)j  ^'^-  ^'  • 

but  is  still  a  unit  step  along  the  tangent.    Hence 
if  ea,  c5.   Fig.   31  represent  these  unit  steps 
d{dpld8)  is  ah.     But  since  oa  and  cb  are  each 
unity,  the  length  of  ah  is  the  angle  acb  between 
the  two  tangents  at  the  extremities  PQ  of  da  in 
Fig.  30,  |uid  the  ratio  of  this  length  to  da  ia  the 
curvature  of  the  path,  §  37.     Thus  d^p/da^  which 
is  from  a  to  6,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the        ^ 
tangent,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  curvature,  is  the  ratio 
of  a  unit  step  at  right  angles  to  c^p  to  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
curvature.     If  o-  denote  a  unit  step  directed  from  P  to  the  centre  of 
curvature,  and  R  be  the  length  of  tibe  radius  of  curvature,  we  have 

and  therefore 

p=:<r-^  +  CT«,  (42) 

where  CT,  as  before,  denotes  a  unit  step  along  the  tangent  at  P. 
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FlO.  32. 


The  total  acceleration  thus  consists  of  two  parts,  one  numerically 
i^jR^  towards  the  centre  of  curvature,  the  other  numerically  i ,  in  the 
diroction  of  motion. 

56.  Curves  in  Si»ace.  Osculating  Plane.  TortuoBity. — The  case 
of  motion  along  a  curve  in  space  (or  a  tortivuma  curve  as  it  is  called) 
requires  a  little  further  explanation.  We  have  defined  the  motion 
along  any  curve  as  that  given  by  the  motion  of  a  point  along  a 
straight  line  which  itself  is  turning  round  the  point.  Now  though 
at  any  instant  of  course  the  plane  in  which  the  line  is  turning  is  per- 
fectly definite,  the  plane  may  be  changing  its  direction  by  tiuming 

round  the  line.  This  plane  for  any  position 
of  the  point  is  called  the  09cuUxting  pUvne 
for  that  position  of  the  plane. 

Returning  to  Fig.  31  we  have  there  the 
osculating  plane  coincident  with  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  Let  a  line  cd  of  unit  length 
be  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane,  from  the 
fixed  point  e,  at  right  angles  to  ea.  The 
extremity  d  aa  P  moves,  Hes  always  on  a 
sphere  of  unit  radius  described  from  c  as 
centre.  The  rate  at  which  cd  is  turning 
round  ca  per  unit  of  distance  travelled 
along  the  curve,  is  the  measure  of  the  tor- 
tuosity of  the  curve. 

57.  Motion  in  Equiangular  Spiral  with 
Uniform  Angular  Velocity. — ^The  case  of  a 
particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral 
with  uniform  angular  velocity  round  the  pole  is  of  great  interest  for  its 
application  to  resisted  vibrational  motion,  and  will  form  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  theorems  established  above.  We  shall  treat  the 
problem  by  means  of  the  theorem  of  tangential  and  normal  resolution 
of  acceleration,  then  show  how  the  same  results  may  be  very  easily 
obtained  by  means  of  the  hodograph. 

An  equiangular  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  caUed,  a  logarithmic  spiral, 
is  a  plane  curve  such  that  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  it,  P,  is  inclined 
at  a  constant  angle  to  the  line  drawn  to  P  from  a  fixed  point  called 
the  pole.  Thus  in  Fig,  32,  0  is  the  pole,  and  the  angles  OBC,  OPT 
are  equal,  each  being  about  82^.  The  angle  of  the  curve,  taken  as 
in  the  diagram,  for  the  tangent  drawn  in  the  direction  along  the 
curve  towards  the  pole,  cannot  exceed  ir/2. 

The  relation  between  the  length  r,  of  the  radius-vector  drawn 
from  the  pole  to  any  point,  and  the  angle  6,  which  the  radius  makes 
with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve  is 


r  =  a^ 


(48) 


where  a  is  a  constant  for  the  curve.     The  fixed  line  is  thus  the 
radius- vector  of  length  equal  to  1. 

We  can  easily  prove  that  the  curve  given  by  this  equation  fulfils 
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the  condition  stated.     For  let  P^  Qhe  adjacent  points  on  the  curve, 
O  the  pole,  then  OP^r  =  a  ,  and  as  ^  is  supposed  to  increase  as  P  is 


e+de 


Hence 


taken  further  from  the  pole,  OQ ^r-\-dr^d 

(fo-  =  r(a^^-l).  (44) 

For  equal  increments  dB  oi  By  therefore,  the  increments  of  r  vary 
directly  as  r.  But  if  q  (Fig.  33)  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  P  on  OQ^  Qq  is  c^,  and  il  dBh%  the  very  small  angle  POQ. 
Pq  is  approximately  rdB.    But  if  OQP  be  denoted  by  ^ 


tan<^  =  --=— ,  or  d/r^rdB. cot^ ; 


(45) 


and 


f  =  r0cot0.  (46) 

JBquation  (45)  agrees  with  the  former  result  that  for  equal  small 

Fig.  384 


fiuooessive  increments  of  B,  the  corresponding  increments  of  r  are 
proportional  to  r.  A  comparison  of  the  two  values  of  dr  found  in  (44) 
and  (45)  gives  the  equation 

cot<t^dB^a^^  -1. 

which  since  dB  is  small  is  equivalent  to  cot^  ==  loga. 

Now  consider  a  particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral,  so  as  to 

recede  from  the  pole,  with  uniform  angular  velocity  B  round  the  pole. 
The  velocity  of  the  point  is  ^.  But  from  Fig.  33,  resolving  s  along 
r,  that  is  along  OP,  we  have 

*  =  »^-i-  =  r(9-4-.  (47) 

cos^        *  sin^  ' 

If  then,  as  supposed  above,  0  be  constant,  ^  is  proportional  to  r. 

The  centreward  and  tangential  components  of  acceleration  are 
therefore 
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.  «»x  curvature  =  r«tf»-^-  ?^  =<J'__L- ,   i  =  re»^.   •/ (48) 

< 

The  student  may  verify  at  onoe  by  resolution  that  these  are 

equivalent  to  a  component  rS^jmi^ffi  in  the  direction  PO,  Fig.  83, 

and  a  component  2r3^coB(l>/mn'<t>  along  the  tangent  and  with  the/ 
motion.  ^ 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  if  the  point  move  towards  the  pole 
the  component  accelerations  are  not  changed.  The  tangential 
acceleration  however  now  acts  against  the  motion. 

58.  DerlTation  of  Besisted  8.H.M.  from  Motion  in  an  Egui- 
angwlar  Spiral. — Consider  now  a  point  moving  in  a  fixed  straight 
line  BB'  through  the  pole  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  foot,  p,  of  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  F  upon  the  straight  line,  while  F  moves 
along  the  curve  totoarda  the  pole.  Let  ^  be  the  angle  between  OF 
and  OB  (Fig.  82).  The  component  along  Bff  of  the  velocity  of  F  is  the 
velocity  of  p,  and  the  component  in  the  same  direction  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  P  is  the  acceleration  of  p.  Let  the  distance  of  p  from  0  be  «', 
and  denote  its  velocity  by  i'.    Then  from  Fig.  82  we  get 

r6 

»'  =  rC08^,     *'  =  *C08(V^  +  <^)  =  -T — cos(^  +  ^) 

by  (47).     Also  ^  =  6,  so  that,  by  (46),  *'  =  r a(co8 V^cot^  -  sin^). 

The  velocity  ^'  is  regarded  here  as  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
a' J  that  is  from  0  to  ^,  but  the  actual  direction  of  motion  of  p  will,  dT 
course,  depend  on  the  sign  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  quantify  on 
the  right.  When  ^^  +  ^  =  ir,  the  point  in  the  spiral  is  abreast  of 
the  pole  and  is  moving  parallel  to  BB^,  When  ^r  +  ^  =  9r/2,  p  is  at 
the  extremity  of  its  range  and  is  at  the  instant  at  rest. 

Resolving  along  BB'  the  tangential  and  normal  accelerations  of 
F  we  obtain  for  the  total  acceleration  of  p  in  the  direction  from  B 
towards  B' : 

Sin  9  sin'0 

This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

«'-^^-'--2*'^cot<A. 
sin'0 

The  acceleration  of  p  consists  therefore  of  two  parts,  one  propor- 
tional to  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  displacement  s'  of  p 
from  0,  the  other  proportional  to  and  opposed  to  the  speed  i'  of  p. 

If  we  put 

n'«-.-^,     ^  =  ^'cot^,  (49) 

8in'0 

and  -  «'  for  the  whole  acceleration  of  p  we  have  the  equation 
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i''  +  2Aj*'  +  w*ir'  =  0,  (50) 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  vibrational  motion  of  a  particle 
subject  to  a  retardation  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  particle. 
If  a  be  the  angle  between  BB^  and  the  line  from  which  0  is 

measured  we  have  ^  =  a  +  ^9  and  therefore  6==-^, 
Thus  we  get 


e 


8'  =  rcosyfr  =  a  cos{a-6). 


(51) 


FIO.  34. 


The  displacement  s'  has  a  numerical  maximum  when  i'  is  zero,  that 
is  whenever  cos((^  +  ^)  is  zero,  and,  as  the  diagram  shows,  this 
maximum  is  diminished  each  time  the  radius-vector  makes  a  half- 
turn.     To  find  the  rate  of  diminution  we  notice  that  as  ^  changes 

from  IT  to  0,  ^  changes  from  a  +  «■  to  a,  and  8*  changes  from  a*"^  '^cossr 

to  a^cosO,  that  is  from  a^a^  to  a".     The  amplitude  is  therefore 

diminished  in  the  ratio  of  a^  to  1  in  each  half-tiun.  The  successive 
amplitudes  are  as  indicated  in  Fig.  82. 

The  rate  of  diminution  of  r  for  each  half -turn  is  exactly  the 
same.     The  amount  of  diminution   per   unit   of  time  is  by  (46) 

r&oot<f>  or  kr,  so  that  the  rate  of  diminution  of  r  per  unit  of  time  per 
unit  of  length  is  k. 

59.  Calculation  of  Accelexatioii  by  Hodograph. — The  method  of 
the  hodograph  leads  much  more  briefly  and  elegantly  to  the  value 
found  above  for  the  acceleration  of 
the  particle  moving  in  the  spiral. 
Since  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  r 
the  hodograph  is  an  equiangular  spiral 
of  the  same  angle  as  the  path.  Let 
AS,  Fig.  34,  represent  the  velocity  at 
P,  then  the  acceleration  is  along  the 
tangent  ST  to  the  hodograph.  Also, 
if  ST  represent  the  magnitude  as  well 
as   the    direction    of    the    acceleration 

it  must  be  derivable  from  -4^  by  precisely  the  same  operation  as 
gave  AS  from  OP.  But  the  magnitude  of  AS  la  r^/sin^,  and  there- 
fore the  magnitude  of  ST  is  r6'lsin^<l}.  Thus  the  acceleration  is 
completely  determined. 

Resolving  ST  into  two  components  represented  by  UT  in  the 
direction  with  the  motion,  and  SU  in  the  direction  PO  (Fig.  33),  we 
easily  obtain  (since  clearly  l  UTS  =  L  SU2'  =  <^)  for  the  value  of  the 

former  2r^* cos 0/sin*^,  and  for  that  of  the  latter  rS^/sm^tj),  values 
which  are  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the  process  first 
employed. 

60.  Bestiltant  of  Two  S.H.M.g  in  one  Line. — ^We  now  consider 
the  motion  which  is  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  simultaneously 
^Tigta'ng  simple  harmonic  motions.  First  let  the  motions  be  of  the 
game  period  and  in  one  line,  and  let  the.  concentric  circles  AA\  BB' 

D 
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(Fig.  35)  be  those  of  the  auxiliary  circular  motions  which  define  the 
simple  harmonic  motions  (of  the  points/?,  q,  along  the  diameter  AA'), 
which  are  to  be  compounded.  Let  P^Qhe  the  positions  of  the  points 
in  the  circular  motion  at  time  t,  reckoned  from  the  instant  at  which 
F  was  at  G.  The  epoch  of  the  motion  of  P  is  COG  in  angle,  and 
clearly,  if  GOff=  POQ,  Q  must  have  been  at  H  at  the  zero  of  reckon- 
ing of  time.  Thus  the  epoch  of  Q  is  COH^  and  the  difference  of 
epochs  GOH  or  POQ. 

(Complete  the  parallelogram  POQR,  and  draw  the  diagonal  OB  ; 
then  as  OP  and  OQ  revolve  at  the  same  rate,  OR  remains  throughout 
of  the  same  length,  and  inclined  at  the  same  angles  to  OP  and  OQ. 
The  displacement  of  the  particle  describing  the  resultant  motion  is 

Fig.  36. 


the  sum  of  the  displacements  Op,  Oq,  which,  being  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  OP,  OQ,  that  is,  of  OQ,  QR,  in  OC,  is  equal  to  the 
projection  of  OR  on  OC,  that  is,  Or,  Clearly  r  describes  a  simple 
hannonic  motion,  and  the  resultant  motion  is  one  of  amplitude  equal 
to  OR,  of  the  same  period  as  the  constituent  motions,  and  of  phase 
L  ROP  behind  the  motion  of  P,  and  l  QOR  before  the  motion  of  Q. 
If  a,  6,  c  be  the  lengths  of  OP,  OQ,  OR,  and  6  be  the  difference  of 
phase  ot  the  motions  compounded,  a,  p  the  angles  POR,  ROQ,  we  have 

(52) 
(58) 


c  =  Ja*  +  lr'+2abcose, 


_ia  +  fccos^ 
a  =  C0fi     * 


n          _i5  +  acos^ 
p  =  cos     ' . 


This  result  is  easily  obtained  analytically.     Let  c  denote  the  angle 
AOG,  u,  V,  the  displacements  of  p,  q.    Then 

u  —  aco6(nt  —  £)t  v  =  bcos{nt"€-6) 
tt  +  V  =  acoa(fU  —  «)  +  6co6(n^  -  c  -  ^) 

=  (a  +  6co6^)coe(n<  ~  0  '*'  ^Bin^sin(n<  -  e). 


Fig.  36. 
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If  w©  put  a  +  6cos^  =  coos<^,  and  6sin^  =  c8in^,  this  may  be 
written  w  + 1?  =  coos(n^  -  f  -  ^),  where 

bsinB 

c  =  7a^  +  6-  +  2a6cos^,  *  =  tan-^  — ^^^^> 

which,  since  <f>  is  obviously  the  angle  denoted  above  by  a,  agrees  with 
the  result  already  obtained. 

In  the  same  way  a  third  simple  harmonic  motion,  of  the  same 
period,  and  in  the  same  line,  may  be  compounded  with  that  just 
found,  and  so  on  to  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  simple  harmonic 
motions  of  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  line. 

61.  Resultant  of  Two  Opposite  Circular  Mottons  of  Equal 
Periods. — Another  important  case  is  that  in  which  two  concentric 
circular  motions  of  the  same  period, 
but  of  different  amplitudes  and  in 
opposite  directions,  are  compounded. 
Let  OP,  OQ  (Fig.  36)  be  the  radii 
drawn  to  the  points  P,  Q  describing 
the  circular  orbits.  Then  if  the  radii 
were  together  along  0^,  the  angles 
BOPj  BOQ  are  equal.  Describe  the 
parallelogram  FOQE,  then  OR  is 
the  resultant  displacement,  and  the 
motion  of  2?  is  the  resultant  motion. 
But  the  displacement  of  Ji  is  com- 
pounded of  the  two  displacements 
Op,  Oq  along  the  line  OA,  and  the 
two  pp',  Oq'  along  the  line  OB,  The 
motions  of  py  q  are  both  simple  har- 
monic in  the  diameter  A  A',  and  if 
Q  be  the  point  in  which  Qq  produced 

meets  the  smaller  circle,  these  motions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fHOJections  on  the  diameters  of  motions  of  the  points  P,  Q',  which 
traverse  the  circles  in  the  same  direction.  Hence  the  motions 
compound  by  the  preceding  theorem  into  a  single  harmonic  motion. 
Similarly  the  motions  of  p',  q'  give  a  single  harmonic  motion  in  the 
diameter  BR.  Thus  the  motion  of  ^  is  compounded  of  two  simple 
harmonic  motions  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Let  re,  y  be  the  displacements  of  R  along  OAj  OB,  Then  if 
OP=a,OQ^b,  lBOP=-  ^BOQ-^nt, 


(54) 


y  =  acosrrf  +  6cos«<  =  (a  +  6)cosn<.  J 

The  amplitudes  along  OA,  OB  are  a  -  5,  a  +  6  respectively. 

The  relation  between  the  x  and  y  of  any  point  in  the  path  of  R 
may  be  found  by  eliminating  rii  between  the  two  equations  just 
written.     Thus  by  squaring  and  adding  we  get 


I 
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which  represents  an  ellipse,  the  semi-axes  of  which  are  a-b,  a  +  b 
(see  §§  69,  75). 

If  6  were  equal  to  zero  we  should  have  a  single  uniform  circular 
motion,  which  therefore  is  equivalent  to  two  equal  simple  harmonic 
motions  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  of  90°  difference 
of  phase. 

G2.  Elliptic  Motion  produced  by  rolling  One  Circle  inside 
another. — It  is  interesting  to  look  at  this  case  of  motion  in  the 
manner  indicated  hy  Fig.  37.  Let  a  circle  of  diameter  OS  in  internal 
contact  with  a  circle  of  double  its  radius  roll  along  the  latter  in  the 

direction  indicated  bj  the  arrow,  that 
is  remain  in  contact  while  its  centre  P 
moves  with  angular  velocity  n  round 
0,  and  each  radius  of  the  smaller  circle 
turns  with  equal  angular  velocity  in 
/jf    Ny  yr    \  \       the  opposite  direction  round  F,    Let 

^/i        ^f  I  \      PSq  be  a  radius  which  was  along  OA 

when  OF  was  in  the  same  direction , 
and  let  R  be  any  point  on  that  radius, 
or  on  that  radius  produced.  The  angle 
SFSo  is  clearly  2  l  SO  A,  Hence  the 
arc  of  circumference  SSq  of  the  smaller 
circle  is  equal  to  the  arc  SA  of  the 
larger,  and  therefore  the  successive 
points  of  ^«So  have  come  into  contact 
with  those  of  SA,  without  relative  motion  along  the  tangent,  or 
sUpping  as  it  is  called,  that  is  the  motion  is  one  of  pure  rolling. 
Clearly  the  motion  of  R  is  precisely  that  of  the  point  R  in  Fig.  36, 
which  has  just  been  discussed.  Hence  when  a  circle  rolls  internally 
on  another  of  twice  its  radius,  any  point  fixed  in  the  rolling  circle 
describes  an  ellipse ;  and  if  the  rolling  take  place  with  uniform 
angular  velocity,  the  motion  is  compounded  of  two  simple  harmonic 
motions  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

The  ellipse  becomes  a  straight  line  or  diameter  of  the  larger  circle 
in  the  case  in  which  the  point  R  lies  on  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter  through  R 
describes  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  that  described  by  R,  These 
results  will  be  easily  made  out  as  particular  cases  of  those  just 
found. 

63.  Resultant  of  Two  Eqnal  and  Opposite  Circular  Motions. — 
It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  composition  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  circular  motions  gives  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  the 
same  period  and  of  amplitude  equal  to  twice  the  radius  of  the  circle, 
in  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  particles  at  any  instant.  Thus  in  Fig.  88  let  P,  (?  be  the 
positions  of  the  particles  whose  motions  in  the  circle  AFQ  are  to  be' 
compounded,  and  let  CA  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  FQ,  The  com- 
ponents of  the  two  motions  taken  perpendicular  to  CA  cancel  one 
another,  so  that  the  resultant  is  a  motion  in  the  radius  CA  equal  to 
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the  sam  of  the  equal  components  of  the  circular  motions  along  that 
line.     Olmously  the  direction  of  CA  is  fixed. 

64.  Besnltuit  of  Opposite  Oircnlar  Motions  of  Vneqoal  Periods. 
—If,  however,  the  angular  velodtiea  of  OP  and  OQ  be  unequal,  the 
line  CA  will  change  its  direction  with  angular  velocity  equal  to 
half  the  difference  of  angular  velocities  of  the  two  radii,  and  will 
turn  round  C  in  the  same  direction  aa  the  more  quickly  moving 
radius. 

Thus,  if  T  denote  the  period  of  P,  7"  that  of  Q,  the  angular 
velocities  n,  n'  are  2njT,  2^/7",  and  half  the  difference,  the  angular 
velocity  of  CA,  ia  .-(l/r-  l/T).  If  T<  T  the  line  CA  turns  round 
G  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  in  the  period  21{1/T-  IjT), 


that  ia  •iTTJiT'-T).  The  path  of  the  particle  which  has  the 
resultant  motion  is  a  star-shaped  curve  like  Fig.  39,  in  which, 
however,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  rays  aj«  not  carried  into  the  centre. 
In  the  particular  case  here  represented  the  period  of  revolution  of 
the  reeultant  motion  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  times  that  of  either 
of  the  GompOQents. 

Thefle  cases  of  motion  are  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of 
plane  polarised  light,  and  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
in  media  like  quartz,  solutions  of  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  &c.,  and  in 
magneto-optic  theory  generally. 

65.  Besoltant  of  Two  Sintilar  Circular  Motions  of  TTnequal 
Period  and  Badius. — The  case  of  a  particle,  the  motion  of  which  is 
the  resultant  of  two  concentric  circular  motions  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, unequal  both  in  period  and  in  radius,  is  important  and  interest- 
ing. The  displacement  of  the  particle  evidently  varies  from  a 
minimum  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  to  a  maximum  equal  to 
their  sum  and  back  again  alternately. 

The  amount  of  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 

a;=osinn(  +  6sinM'(  1        ,,,. 

y^acoant  +  bcosn't,  I 
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which  are  what  (54)  become  when  the  period  of  P  is  2fr/7»,  and  that 
of  Q  is  2ir/n',  and  the  circular  motions  have  the  same  sense. 

To  interpret  these  equations  for  this  case,  let  the  zero  of  reckon* 
ing  of  t  be  one  of  the  instants  at  which  the  displacements  in  the 
circular  motions  are  in  the  same  direction.  Then  clearly  at  any 
subsequent  instant  6  =  {n-n')t  supposing  n>'n\  Thus,  for  the 
amplitude  of  the  resultant  motion  and  the  phase-angle  0  (  =  z.  FOR  of 
Fig.  35),  we  have 


c  =  Ja^  +  6*  +  2  o^cos  (w  -  n')t ;  /gyv 

and  *     ' 

ten»=    6^°(^-»0<  (57') 

a  +  6cos(?i-n)i 

When    (n-w')<  =  m7r,   where  m   is    a    whole   number,    we    have 
o  =  a  +  6  or  c  =  a  — 5,  according   as  m  is  even  or  odd,   and  when 

(w  -  w')<  =  {^m  +1)  7r/2  we  have  c  =  Jd^  +  6^. 

The  value  of  ^  is  always  such  that  the  resultant  displacement  lies 
between  the  two  moving  radii  in  the  angle  which  is  less  than  n-,  except 
in  the  critical  positions,  when,  in  passing  through  zero,  it  changes 
over  from  one  side  of  the  more  quickly  moving  radius  to  the  other. 

The  reader  may  work  out  from  first  principles  (by  assigning  a 
small  change  di  to  ^,  calculatiog  the  corresponding  change  d6  of  0,  and 
finding  the  limiting  value  of  dS/dt  when  dt  is  made  infinitely  small) 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  resultant  displacement  at  each  instant. 

[The  results  for  the  case  of  two  unequal  motions  in  different 
periods  in  opposite  directions  are  to  be  obtained,  of  course,  from  the 
results  in  the  case  just  discussed  by  changing  the  sign  of  n',] 

66.  Case  of  Two  Similar  Circular  Motions  of  E^oal  Radius  and 
Unequal  Period. — In  the  particular  case  of  the  preceding  motion  in 
which  the  component  displacements  are  equal,  it  is  clear  that  the 
resultant  displacement  is  then  2acos^(n-7i')^,  and  that  its  direc- 
tion always  bisects  the  angle  (less  than  ir)  between  the  two  moving 
radii.  The  angular  velocity  of  this  bisecting  line  is  evidently 
J(w  +  w');  or,  7r{l/T+llT').  In  the  infinitely  short  interval  in 
which  the  revolving  radii  pass  through  a  position  of  opposition,  the 
line  bisecting  the  angle  between  them  passes  through  an  angle  n-  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  two  lines,  and  then  moves  with  angular 
velocity  J(w  +  n')  until  opposition  is  again  attained,  and  so  on. 

The  resultant  motion  may  be  regarded  as  simple  harmonic  with 
varying  phase,  and  its  amplitude  changes  from  zero  to  double  the 
ampHtude  of  either  circular  motion,  and  back  again  alternately,  as 
the  direction  changes  (Fig.  40).  When  2ir</r=  2irtlT'  +  nw  we  have 
7r«(l/r+l/r')  =  2ir</r'  +  nir/2.  Thus,  having  started  from  coinci- 
dence, the  directions  of  the  components  are  then  coincident  or  opposed, 
and  by  (57)  the  ampHtude  is  the  sum  of  the  radii  or  zero,  according 
as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

The  variation  of  the  amplitude  can  be  traced  from  Fig.  40  by 
drawing  radii  to  the  curve  there  shown  from  the  point  0,  at  which 
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the  amplitude  is  zero.  If  the  arrows  are  followed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  curve  is  a  kind  of  spiral  consisting  of  two  branches,  an  out- 
ward and  an  inward,  passing  into  one  another  at  m.  The  outward 
is  described  by  the  particle  as  it  moves  away  from  0  until  it  reaches 
m,  when  it  returns  on  the  inward  branch  to  0,  to  again  describe  the 
outward  path,  and  so  on. 

Figs.  39  and  40  may  be  regarded  also  as  examples  of  cycloidal  and 
trochoidal  curves,  and  will  be  encountered  again  in  connection  with 
vibrational  motion. 

67.  Cnnre  of  Displacements. — The  varying  displacement  of  a 

Fig.  40. 


point  is  frequently  represented  as  in  Fig.  41,  where  distance  OM 
along  the  line  OX  is  proportional  to  the  time  from  the  chosen  zero 
of  reckoning,  and  the  distance  MP  of  the  point  F  from  OX  the  dis- 
placement or  a  quantity  proportional  to  it.  The  displacement,  of 
course,  may  be  of  any  kind  whatever,  e.g.,  distance  of  the  moving 
point  from  a  fixed  point,  a  fixed  line,  or  a  fixed  plane,  or  distance 
measured  along  any  curve  from  a  fixed  point  to  the  moving  one. 

If,  as  we  suppose  to  be  the  case,  the  curve  of  displacements  thus 
obtained  be  continuous,  a  definite  tangent  FT  to  the  curve  can  be 
drawn  at  any  point  P,  and  this  will  in  the  limit  coincide  with  an 
infinitesimal  element  FQ  of  the  curve.  The  rate  at  which  MF  is 
changing  per  unit  of  increase  of  OM,  that  is  QpjMN  is  thus  pre- 
cisely tan^,  where  <^  is  the  inclination  of  P 7^  to  OX,  Hence  tan<^ 
is  proportional  to  the  particular  speed  of  the  point  F  corresponding 
to  the  displacement  represented  by  MF, 

68.  8.H.M.  represented  by  Gurre  of  Sines.  —  An  important 
application  of  this  graphical  process  is  to  simple  harmonic  motion. 
Here  OM  (Fig.  42)  represents  the  time  from  the  zero  of  reckoning,  and 
MF  the  displacement  «  =  acos(w«-€).  Thus  OA  represents  in  time 
the  epoch  of  the  motion,  AB  the  maximum  positive  displacement, 
and  M^^,  M^M^  half  the  period. 
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The  distances  Jf^^,  Jf^if, ....  are  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
angles  BCM^  PCM^^  shown  in  the  circle  of  centre  (7,  and  radius 
equal  to  AB ;  and  the  ordinates  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  these  anglea  Hence  the  name  usually  given  to  the  curve 
traced  out  by  P,  the  curve  of  sines. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  figure  that  the  velocity  of  the 
point  is  a  numerical  maximum  at  the  middle  position,  that  is,  when  P  is 
on  the  axis  OM^,  The  velocities  at  the  different  points  of  the  curve 
are  capable  of  graphical  representation  also  by  a  curve  of  sines.     For, 

Fig.  42. 


draw  a  new  circle  (Fig.  48)  with  centre  0,  and  radius  equal  to  that 
of  the  circle  in  Fig.  42.  Let  the  point  P  represent  the  particle  in 
the  defining  circular  motion,  and  the  line  PT^  carried  roimd  by  the 

revolving  radius  OP,  the  constant  speed  of 
the  particle  in  the  circle.  (If  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  and  n  the  angular 
velocity  2»r/^,  PT  represents  na,) 

The  projection  pt  of  PT  on  the  line  OA 
represents  the  velocity  of  P  resolved  parallel 
to  OA ,  that  is  the  velocity  in  the  simple  har- 
monic motion,  and  is  in  amount  PTsinPOpy 
or  na&in{nt  —  e). 

Thus  the  displacement  being  represented 
by  Op,  that  is,  OPcosPOp  or  acos(wt- c),  the 
corresponding  velocity  is  —  na sin  (w^  —  f), 
and  its  successive  values  also  give  a  curve 
of  sines.  This  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  first  derivative  of  the 
former  curve.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  former  curve  with  its  ordinates  all 
multiplied  by  n,  and  shifted  towards  the  left  along  OX  through  a 
distance  representing  three  quarters  of  a  period. 

In  the  same  way  the  first  derivative  of  this  curve,  the  second 
derivative  of  the  former,  may  be  plotted,  and  since  the  ordinates  of 
the  curve  so  obtained  are  proportional  to  the  rates  of  variation  of 
those  of  the  second  cui've,  they  represent  on  the  scale  adopted  in  the 
diagram  the  accelerations  in  the  first  curve.  We  return,  in  fact,  to 
the  curve  originally  plotted,  with  the  change  that  each  of  its  ordi- 
nates is  multiplied  by  n^,  and  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
69.  Generation  of  Ciirve  of  Sines  firom  Circular  Cylinder. — ^The 
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curve  of  sines  is  the  curve  generated  by  marking  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  wound  round  a  right  circular  cylinder,  the  outline  of  a  plane 
section  of  the  cylinder  ^ken  oblique  to  the  axis,  and  then  bringing 
the  paper  again  into  a  plane  sheet.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  oblique  section  intersects 
the  paper  in  a  line  which,  in  the  plane  sheet,  is  the  axis  of  the  curve. 
This  construction  is  obvious  since  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  are  pro- 
jections of  the  ordinates  of  the  circle  of  Fig.  42  drawn  in  a  circular 
section  of  the  cylinder,  and  projected  on 
the  oblique  section  by  the  generators  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  curve  of  section  of  the  cylinder  is 
that  caUed  an  ellipse,  and  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  physical  astronomy,  the  theory 
•of  elasticity  and  other  branches  of  physics. 
It  is  worth  noticing  here,  though  the  curve 
will  be  discussed  in  §§  74-80,  and  in  con- 
nection with  its  applications,  that  an  ellipse 
may  be  derived  from  a  circle,  by  shorten- 
ing (or  lengthening)  all  ordinates  at  right 
angles  to  a  perpendicular  diameter  in  the  same  ratio,  as  in  Fig.  44. 
There  the  ellipse  AbA'  is  derived  from  the  circle  ^^^' by  diminishing 
^11  the  ordinates  (as  MP  to  Mp)  in  the  ratio  of  OB  to  Ob.  This  is 
•obvious  from  the  mode  of  derivation  just  explained. 

70.  Composition  of  S.H.M.S  by  Means  of  Their  Sine-Onrves. — 
Two  or  more  simple  harmonic  motions  of  different  periods  and 


Fig.  45. 


•epochs,  but  in  the  same  line,  are  compounded  by  simply  adding 
together  the  displacements  in  the  different  motions  for  each  instant. 
The  resultant  displacement  is  the  displacement  at  that  instant  in  the 
resultant  motion.  This  may  be  done  graphically  by  drawing  with  a 
•common  axis,  OX  (Fig.  45),  the  curves  of  sines  representing  the 
different  motions,  and  then  drawing  the  curve  the  ordinates  of 
which  are  each  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curves 
repreeenting  the  constituent  motions.  Thus  Figs.  45  and  46  repre- 
sent the  resultant  of  the  two  motions. 
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for  the  cases  in  which  a,  =  Ja,,  and  (1)  c,  -  c,  =  0,(2)  e^-e^^in.   The 
period  of  the  second  motion  is  half  that  of  the  first. 

71.  Mechanical  Composition  of  S.H.M.8.  Tide  Gauges  and  Tide 
Predictors. — The  resultant  of  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  motions  in 
one  line  can  be  traced  graphically  by  giving,  by  means  of  proper 


Fig.  46. 


mechanism,  the  resultant  displacement  at  each  instant  to  a  pen  or- 
pencil  which  inscribes  the  resultant  curve  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  drawn 
uniformly  past  the  pen  by  clock-work  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to- 
the  line  in  which  the  marking  point  is  free  to  move.  Thus  in  a 
tide-gauge,  a  pen,  moved  in  a  vertical  line  by  a  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  harbour  or  dock,  marks  the  varying  height  of  the  tide 
on  a  convenient  scale  on  a  sheet  of  paper  constantly  drawn  past  the 
pen  by  a  properly  regulated  clock,  which  likewise  registers  time  at 
equal  intervids  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  pen.  Data  are  thus  obtained 
for  the  setting  of  another  machine  which  also  compounds  harmonic 
motions,  and  draws  curves,  the  ordinates  of  which  represent  the 
heights  of  the  tide  at  successive  instants  of  a  considerable  interval  of 
future  time. 

In  this  tide-predicting  machine,  which  is  the  invention  of 
Lord  Kelvin,  a  fine  chain  passes  half  round  each  of  a  number  of 
pulleys,  all  of  the  same  size,  arranged  in  two  rows  along  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  vertical  plate,  and  so  placed  that  the  chain  passes  from 
row  to  row  as  it  passes  from  one  pulley  to  another,  and  that  the 
parts  of  the  chain  not  on  the  pulleys  are  all  parallel.  The  centres  of 
the  pulleys  are  carried  on  pieces  which  are  each  constrained  to  describe 
simple  harmonic  motion,  in  lines  parallel  to  the  free  parts  of  the 
chains,  by  a  crank-pin  traversing  a  circle  and  working  in  a  trans- 
verse slot  as  described  above,  §  44.  These  crank-pins,  having  been 
set  to  the  proper  relative  amplitudes  and  epochs  are  driven  by  a  train 
of  wheel-work  in  the  proper  relative  periods  from  a  single  handle- 
turned  by  the  operator.  The  motion  of  each  crank-pin  corresponds 
to  a  tidal  constituent,  and  as  the  pulleys  move  the  length  of  the  free 
end  of  the  chain,  to  which  the  marking  point  is  attached,  rises  or  falls- 
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in  any  time  through  a  distance  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  displace- 
ments of  the  pulleys  in  that  time,  and  the  varying  height  of  the 
water  is  registered  upon  a  ribbon  of  paper  drawn  past  the  marking 
point  by  the  driving  mechanism.  Of  ooiu^se,  variations  of  the  speed 
of  driving  cannot  affect  the  result,  as  the  speeds  in  the  different 
harmonic  motions  and  that  of  the  paper  are  ail  affected  in  the  same 
ratio. 

72.  Umform  Gircnlar  Motion  derived  from  Two  S.H.M.S. — ^As 
was  pointed  out  in  §  62  a  uniform  circular  motion  is  equivalent  to 
two  simple  harmonic  motions  in  perpendicular  diameters  of  the 
circle.  These  motions  are  such  that  the  displacement  in  either  is 
zero  when  that  in  the  other  is  a  maximum ;  in  fact,  if  the  simul- 
taneous displacements  in  the  motions  be  represented  by  x,  y,  we  have 

x  =  acoa{nt-€)  )       ^^g^ 


y=:asin(w<-€). 

These  equations  may  be  put  in  the  same  form  thus  : 

a;  =  acos(n^  — c) 
y  =  ocos(w<-»7) 


)      (59) 


*  - 

where  rj  =  €  +  n/2.     The  phases  £,  rj  of  the  two  motions  thus  differ 
by^/2. 

Conversely  it  is  clear  that  two  simple  harmonic  motions  of  the 
same  period  in  perpendicular  lines,  and  as  here  differing  in  phase 
by  ir/2,  give  uniform  circular  motion  when  compounded.  Squaring 
the  equations  of  (58)  and  adding  we  obtain 

aj'  +  y^  =  a^, 

which  shows  that  the  point  P  lies  on  a  circle  of  radius  a. 

73.  Projection  of  Circle  into  Ellipse. — Now  consider  the  projec- 
tion by  parallel  lines  of  a  circle  on  a  plane  inclined  at  any  angle  to 
the  pte.ne  of  the  circle.  The  projection  is  a  closed  curve,  caUed  an 
e&ipsej  some  of  the  properties  of  which  we  now  investigate. 

It  is  clear  that  straight  lines  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  project 
into  straight  lines,  and  that  parallel  lines  project  into  parallel  lines. 
Also  it  is  clear  that  the  lengths  of  all  parallel  lines  are  altered  by 
the  projection  in  the  same  ratio,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  any  two 
parallel  lines  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  projections. 

The  angle  between  the  projections  of  two  lines  is,  however,  in 
general  different  from  the  angle  between  the  lines.  Thus  two  chords 
of  the  circle  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  in  general  projected 
into  two  chords  of  the  ellipse  inclined  at  a  different  angle.  Thus 
the  diameters  AA'y  BB  of  the  circle  are  in  Fig.  47  projected  into  the 
lines  (also  diameters)  of  the  ellipse,  aa\  bb\ 

74.  PtopertieB  of  Ellipse. — If  P  Qhe  any  chord  of  the  circle 
divided  in  any  ratio  by  a  point  C,  the  projection  pq  of  the  chord  is 
divided  in  the  same  ratio  by  the  point  c,  which  is  the  projection 
6i  C.     A  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  all  chords  at  right  angles  to 
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itself,  and  is  projected  into  a  line  bisecting  the  projections  of  the 
chords  of  the  circle.  Any  two  diameters  of  a  circle  are  projected 
into  two  chords  of  the  ellipse  which  bisect  one  another,  and  the 
point  of  intersection  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  the  circle.  All 
chords  passing  through  this  point  are  there  bisected ;  it  is  therefore 
called  t^e  centre  of  the  ellipse,  and  any  line  drawn  through  it  to 
meet  the  ellipse  on  both  sides  is  called  a  diameter. 

A  line  cutting  the  circle  is  projected  into  a  line  cutting  the 
ellipse,  and  a  line  touching  the  circle  into  a  line  touching  the  ellipse. 


Fia.  48. 


For  if  a  line  cutting  the  circle  in  two  points  be  turned  round  one  of 
these  points  imtil  the  other  has  moved  up  to  coincidence  with  the 
former,  the  projection  of  the  moving  point  will  move  along  the 
ellipse  to  coincidence  with  the  projection  of  the  former  point,  so  that 
the  line  and  its  projection  become  tangents  simultaneously. 

Since  a  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the 
tangents  at  its  extremities,  and  parallel  lines  project  into  parallel 
lines,  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  is  parallel  to  the  chords  bisected  by  the 
diameter  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  tangents  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  parallel.  Thus  if  bh\  Fig.  47, 
be  a  diameter  of  an  ellipse  it  is  bisected  at  o  by  the  centre,  and  the 
tangents  at  6,  h'  are  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  chords  bisected 
by  hh'.  The  diameter  aa\  which  is  paraUel  to  the  tangents  at  the 
points  h,  h'  and  the  diameter  hh'  are  said  to  be  conjugate,  inasmuch 
as  the  tangents  at  the  points  a,  a  are  parallel  to  hb\  and  each 
diameter  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the  other. 

Let  AA\  Fig.  48,  be  a  diameter  of  the  circle  and  aa  the  corres- 
ponding diameter  of  an  ellipse  obtained  by  projection  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  As  the  plane  A  A' a  a  is  turned 
round  the  line  of  centres,  the  length  aa  of  the  diameter  changes, 
and  is  clearly  a  maximum  when  the  lines  Aa^  A' a'  have  their  greatest 
difference  in  length,  and  a  minimum  when  they  are  of  the  same 
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length.  But  a  line  of  given  length  as  AA*,  to  have  its  maximiua 
projection  on  the  oblique  plane,  must  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  those 
lines  of  the  two  planes  which  are  parallel.  Its  projection  is  there- 
fore at  right  angles  to  such  lines.  Hence  the  maximum  diameter 
of  the  ellipse  is  perpendicular  to  the  minimum. 

They  are  also  conjugate  diameters.  For  let  BB*,  Fig.  48,  be  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  which  projects  into  the  minimum  diameter 
bb'  of  the  ellipse.  The  tangent  to  the  circle  at  B  projects  into  the 
tangent  to  the  ellipse  at  6,  and  since  bb'  is  parallel  to  BB'  it  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  defined  by  Bb  and  the  tangent  at  B,  Hence  it 
is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  b  which  lies  in  that  plane.  Similarly 
66'  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  6'.  The  conjugate  diameter  aa' 
therefore  cuts  66'  at  right  angles,  and  the  tangents  at  its  extremities 
are  parallel  to  66'.     It  coincides  with  the  maximum  diameter. 

75.  •Eanation  of  Ellipse. — Let  the  points  marked  by  small  letters 
in  Fig.  47  represent  the  projections  of  the  points  marked  by  capital 
letters  in  the  circle  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  diagram  ;  then  ii  AA\ 
BB'  be  perpendicular  diameters  of  the  circle  aa\  bb',  their  projections, 
are  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse.  Let  P  be  a  point  on  the 
circle,  OM,  ON{  =  MP)  the  co-ordinates  of  P  taken  with  respect 
to  OAy  OB  as  axes,  om,  <m{  =  'np)  their  projections.  Now,  since  the 
ratios  of  the  parallel  lines  are  not  altered  by  projection,  we  have 

OM  __  om        ON  _  on 
OA  ^  oa  "      OB  ~   ob' 
But 

q^p    ojp  ^^ 

OA^       OB'         ' 
and  therefore  the  preceding  equalities  give 

ojrt?       <wi' 


+  ^  =  1. 


If  we  write  a,  6,  for  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  oa,  ob,  and 
a;,  y  for  the  lengths  of  om,  mp,  respectively,  the  last  equation  becomes 

-  +  -^  =  1  (60) 

which  is  the  relation  fulfilled  by  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  an 
ellipse  referred  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  axes,  as  axes  of  co-ordinates. 
The  relation  just  found  may  be  written. 

o»'  «_  1  _  ^^  _  (^^  "*■  *^^)  (^^  ""  ^^)  _,  o!7n,ma . 
o6*  0€?  00?  oar 

or 


oa? 


a^m.ma—  -r-wip-,  (61) 

00* 
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which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  relation  fulfilled  by  points  on  the 
ciixsle 

A'M.MA  =  ~M^{  =  ^^')' 

It  follows  also  from  the  permanence  of  the  ratios  of  parallel  lines 
that  the  rectangles  under  the  segments  of  intersecting  chords  are  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  on  the  parallel  diameters.  Thus  let  poq^ 
pcq'  be  any  two  chords  intersecting  in  c,  and  oa',  oh\  the  lengths  of 
the  parallel  semi-axes  then 


pc.cq  =  —p'c.cq\,  (62) 

76.  Principal  Diameters  of  Ellipse.  Polar  EqLuation  of  Ellipse. 
— Let  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  a  point  p  of  the  ellipse  and  let  it  meet 
the  conjugate  diameters  aa,  bb\  Fig.  49,  in  8  and  t^  and  draw  the 
semi-diameter  oq  parallel  to  st.    In  the  circle  from  which  these  lines 


are  projected  the  diameters  AA',  BB'  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  OQ  is  the  radius  parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  we  have 

SP.PT=  OQ'. 

Since  the  ratios  of  parallel  lines  are  not  altered  by  projection  we 
have  also  in  the  ellipse, 

8p.pt  =  0^. 

This  relation  enables  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse  jbo  be  deter- 
mined when  a  pair  of  conjugate  axes  are  given  in  position  and  magni- 
tude. 

For,  Fig.  50,  take  a  point  r  on  oa  produced  such  that  oa.ar  =  ob', 
and  from  a  centre  c  in  the  tangent  at  a  draw  a  circle  through 
o,  r,  cutting  the  tangent  ac  in  the  points  d  and  e.  Then,  since 
ea,ad  =  oa,ar  =  ob',  06,  od  must  be  along  conjugate  semi-axes, 
and  they  are  perpendicular,  since  the  angle  eod  is  in  a  semi- 
circle. The  longer  principal  axis  is  called  the  major  axis,  the  other 
is  called  the  minor  axis.  We  shall  denote  the  lengths  of  the 
principal  semi-axes  by  a,  6. 

Putting  now  p  for  the  length  of  the  radius-vector  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  any  point  on  an  ellipse,  0  for  the  angle  the  radius- 
vector  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  a  for 
the  angle  the  positive  semi-axi&  major  makes  with  the  fixed  line,  we 
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have   Z-oap  =  0-a.     We  have  also  a;  =  pco8(6-a),   y  =  psin(6-a). 
Hence  equation  (60)  becomes 


h" 


^■"*l-«»co8^(^-a)' 


(63) 


where  ^  =  {a^-  b*)la'.  This  gives  p  for  any  value  of  6.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  equation  gives  two  equal  and  opposite  values  of 
p  for  a  given  value  of  0. 

LfOt  <p  be  the  angle  between  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 


Fig.  50. 


on  a  tangent  and  the  radius-vector  to  the  point  of  contact,  then  by 
calculating  pam<f>[  =  p^ddl{dp^  +  p^dd^y]  the  reader  may  verify  that 
the  length,  t7,  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  a  tangent 
touching  at  the  extremity  of  a  radius- vector  p  is  (if  a  =  0)  given  by 


CT  = 


(64) 


77.  Area  of  an  Ellipse. — If  A  be  the  area  of  any  plane  figure  the 
area  of  its  projection,  by  lines  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  on  a  plane 
inclined  at  an  angle  $  to  the  former  (that  is  for  which  the  angle 
between  two  lines  drawn  in  the  planes,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  their  intersection,  is  6)  is  A/oobO.  For  imagine  the  area  divided 
into  very  narrow  strips  having  their  sides  all  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  planes.  Each  strip  is  a  rectangle  plus  a 
small  portion  at  each  end  given  by  the  curved  boundary  of  the  area. 
Hie  length  of  any  rectangular  portion  if  I  is  changed  to  l/cos  0  while 
its  breadth  remains  unchanged.  If  il'  be  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the 
rectangles,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their  projections  is  A' /cos  6.  In 
oomparifion  with  A'  the  difference  A'  —  A  may  be  made  as  small  as 
we  please  by  taking  the  strips  sufficiently  narrow,  and  hence  we 
obtain  accurately  for  the  projected  area  the  value  Ajcoa  0, 

Similarly,  if  the  area  be  projected  on  the  second  plane  by  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  latter,  the  area  of  the  projection  is  Aco&d^ 
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These  results  it  is  to  be  observed  are  independent  of  the  position  of 
the  given  figure  in  its  plane. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  a  square  be  described  round  a  circle,  and 
the  figure  be  projected,  the  circle  will  become  an  ellipse,  and  the  sides 
of  the  square  four  tangents  forming  a  circumscribing  parallelogram. 

If  a ,  h'  be  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  parallel  to  the 
tangents,  and  Q  the  angle  between  them,  we  have  for  the  area  of  the 
parallelogram  the  value  4a'6'sin  0,  and  this  holds  for  all  pairs  of  con- 
jugate axes.  Therefore,  if  a,  6  be  the  lengths  of  the  principal  semi- 
axes,  a'6'sind  =  a5. 

Also  the  area  of  the  circle  being  rrh^  (supposing  the  semi-axis 

6  to  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
Fig.  51.  circle)  the  area  of  the  ellipse  is  trah, 

R_ ^  For  the  semi-axes  a\  h'  this  becomes 

ira  0  sm  6, 

78.  Foci  and  Focal  Properties  of 
Ellipse. — Space  does  not  permit  of 
further  discussion  of  the  geometiy  of 
the  ellipse,  but  from  the  results  given 
above  various  properties  of  the  curve 
can  be  deduced  with  great  ease.  For 
example,  taking  the  principal  axes 
as  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  fixing  two 
points  SS'  (Fig.  51)  on  the   major 

axis,  such  that  S'C=CS=J¥^^ 
the  reader  may  prove  at  once  that  if  as  before  e  =  J(a^  -  b^)/a,  then 
S'F  =  a  -  ea?,  SP  =  a  +  ex,so  that 

The  ratio  e  is  called  the  eccenb'icity  of  the  ellipse. 

The  points  S,  S'  are  called  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  play  a  great 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the  curve.  An  ellipse  of 
semi-axes  a,  6,  that  is  of  eccentricity  J{a^  -  l^)ja,  may  be  generated  in 
the  following  manner.  Fix  two  pins  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  distance 
apart  of  2ea,  and  place  over  them  a  thin  string,  the  ends  of  which 
have  been  knotted  together  so  as  to  give  a  closed  length  of  2(1  +  e)a. 
Then  keeping  the  string  taut  against  the  pins  by  pressing  against 
it  with  one  side  of  a  sharp  pencil  point,  while  the  point  is  carried 
round  pressing  against  the  paper,  a  closed  curve  will  be  described, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  an  ellipse  of  the  dimensions  required. 

Again,  if  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  be  drawn  at  any  point  P  as  in 
Fig.  51 ,  and  product  so  as  to  meet  the  circle  described  on  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse  as  diameter  in  the  points  /?/?',  the  lines  SR,  SR 
drawn  from  the  foci,  are  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  and 
SKSR  =  ^  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  RS  be  produced  to  meet 
the  circle  again  in  T,  RS.ST—  b^.  This  property  will  be  of  great 
service  in  the  discussion  of  elliptic  motion,  that  is  the  motion  of  a 
particle  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  under  an  acceleration  constantly  directed 
towards  one  of  the  foci. 
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The  student  may  also  verify  that  the  lines  S'P,  SP  drawn  from 
the  foci  to  any  point  make  eqiiaJ  angles  with  the  tangent  at  P,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  normal  at  any  point  bisects  the  angle  between 
the  focal  radii  of  the  point.  Also  he  may  verify  the  property, 
generally  made  the  definition  of  the  curve,  that  the  distance  of  any 
point  P  on  the  curve  from  one  of  the  foci,  S'  say,  bears  a  constant 
ratio  e  (less  than  unity)  to  its  distance  from  a  straight  line  called  the 
directrix,  which  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis,  and  cuts 
it  in  a  point  X  at  a  distance  AX  from  the  vertex  equal  to  FAje, 

79.  Focal  Polax  Equation  of  Ellipse. — The  polar  equation  of  the 
ellipse  with  one  focus  as  pole,  that  is  the  relation  between  the  length 
of  tiie  radius  vector,  drawn  from  the  focus  to  any  point  of  the  curve, 
and  the  angle  6  its  direction  makes  with  a  fixed  direction  in  the 
plane,  is  easily  obtained.'  Take  as  pole  the  focus  S  on  the  left  of  the 
centre  in  Fig.  51,  and  let  the  angle  which  the  radius-vector  makes  with 
the  positive  direction  of  the  major  axis  be  6  —  a.  Since  p  =  a  +  ex,  and 
X  =  pco6(6  -  a)  +  oe,  we  have  p  =  a(l  —  e^)  +  e/ocos(6  -  a),  which  gives 

a(l~6») 
^     1  -  eco6(^  -  a)  (65) 

If  a  =3  0,  that  is  if  6  be  measured  from  oa^  the  equation  is 

p=?(lz4.  (66) 

^     1-ecos^  ^     ' 

The  perpendicular  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent  at  any  point 
is  p^dd/JpHO^  +  dp^.     The  last  equation  gives 

TS= .  (G7) 

ajl  -2eco86-t-e* 

80.  Sections  of  a  Gone. — In  the  ellipse  e  is  always  less  than  1, 
but  another  curve,  the  hyperholay  exists,  defined  also  by  the  focus  and 
directrix  property,  with  the  difference  that  e  >  1.  The  properties  of 
this  curve  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  ellipse,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  identical  with  the  latter.  A  third  curve,  the  pardbolay 
lA  obtained  by  making  6=1,  that  is  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the 
carve  from  the  focus  equal  to  its  distance  from  the  directrix. 

The  curves  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  sections  of  a  double  right 
circular  cone.  A  section  by  a  plane  making  an  angle  with  the  axis 
greater  than  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  cone  gives  an  ellipse,  a 
section  by  a  plane  making  an  angle  with  the  axis  less  than  the  semi- 
vertical  angle  gives  a  hyperbola,  which  it  will  be  seen  has  two  infinite 
branches  (since  the  sheets  of  the  cone  are  supposed  to  be  infinite). 
While  a  parabola  is  given  by  a  section  parallel  to  a  generating  line. 
Thus  the  parabola  consists  of  a  single  infinite  branch. 

This  mode  of  generating  curves  accounts  for  their  ordinary  name — 
the  conic  sections.  The  i^eader  may  observe  the  curves,  by  throwing, 
by  means  of  a  small  source  of  light,  such  as  the  flame  of  a  small 
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candle,  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disk  (a  soup-plate  for  example)  ou 
the  floor,  or  on  the  wall  of  a  room.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  flame 
be  higher  than  every  part  of  the  disk,  the  shadow  on  the  floor  will 
be  an  ellipse,  becoming  a  straight  line  of  course  when  the  disk  is 
edge-on  to  the  source  of  light.  If  the  flame  be  at  a  height  above  the 
floor  intermediate  between  those  of  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of 
the  disk,  the  edge  of  the  shadow  will  be  one  branch  of  a  hyperbola 
thrown  by  the  part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk  below  the  flame.  The 
rays  produced  backward  from  the  upper  part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk 
would  mark  out  on  the  floor  the  other  branch  of  the  curve.  It  is 
clear  that  the  branches  are  infinite,  since  the  horizontal  rays  only 
meet  the  floor  at  an  infinite  distance. 

If  the  luminous  source  be  on  a  level  with  the  highest  point  of 
the  disk  the  second  branch  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  at  all. 
The  curve  is  then  a  parabola. 

81.  8.H.M.8  in  Coidngate  Diameters  of  EUipse  giving  Elliptic 
Motion. — Returning  now  to  simple  harmonic  motion  producing 
circular  motion,  we  see  that  the  rectangular  components 

X  =  acos(n^  -  e),     y  =  aco8(n^  -e  +  »r/2) 

project  into  simple  harmonic  motions  in  the  conjugate  diameters  of 
an  ellipse  of  amplitudes  a ,  h'  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes, 
and  differing  in  phase  by  ?r/2  in  angle,  or  a  quai  ter  of  a  period  in 
time.  Further,  the  resultant  of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions 
thus  specified  is  an  elliptic  motion  which  can  be  obtained  by  pro- 
jection from  a  uniform  circular  motion. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  difference  in  phase  is  not  the 
angle  between  the  conjugate  diameters.    The  time  taken  by  the 
radius,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  to  the  projection  of  the 
particle  moving  in  the  circle,  to  pass  through  any  of  the  four  angles 
in  the  ellipse  between  one  conjugate  semi-axis  and  the  other,  is,  of 
course,  a  quarter  of  a  period.     The  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  to 
the  particle  in  the  elliptic  motion  is  a  maximum  at  the  extremities  of 
the  minor  axis,  and  a  minimum  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis. 
82.  Velocities  in  the  Elliptic  Motion. — The  magnitudes  of  the 
linear  and  angular  velocities  at  any  point  in  the  elliptic  orbit  may  be 
found  as  follows.    The  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  to 
the  particle  moving  in  the  circumference  has  angular  velocity  n,  and 
describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.    Thus  in  a  short  time  dt,  the 
area  swept  over  is  hr^ndty  since  it  is  very  approximately  a  triangle  of 
base  mcU  and  height  r.     Thus  ^t^n  is  the  rate  at  which  the  radius 
describes  area.     If  successive  intervals  all  of  one  length  cU  be  taken, 
the  successive  areas  ^r^ncU  will  be  equal,  and  their  projections  on  the 
plane  of  the  ellipse  will  be  equal.     If  now  »  be  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  radius-vector  for  any  position  of  the  point  in  the  ellipse,  v  the 
linear  velocity  of  the  point,  p  be  the  length  of  the  radius- vector,  and  t7 
that  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  the 
point,  the  area  described  m  time  dt  is  ^p^»dt  =  ^TSvdt.    Thus  we  have 
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tf^rhi/f^cosdy  and  «  =  r^n/t? oosO,  where  6  is  the  angle  between  the 
planes  of  the  (nrcle  and  ellipse  in  Fig.  47.  The  angular  velocity  is  thus 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius-vector, 
the  linear  velocity  is  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on 
the  tangent.  The  lengths  of  the  radius-vector  and  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  its  extremity  are  given  in  §  76  above. 
83.  Composition  of  8.H.M.S  in  Rectangular  Directions. — ^When 
the  motions  to  be  compounded  are  in  directions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  but  do  not  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  period,  the 
resultant  motion  is  still  elliptic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
manner.     Let  the  given  components  be 

y  =  6cos(n<  - 17).  J 

These  expanded  give  x^x^  +  x^,   y=t/i'^!/a  where 

sCj^acosecosn^,     a?,  =  a  sine  sin  tU 
y^^^bcoBrfCosnty    ^,  =  6  sin  17  sin  71^. 

The  components  x^,  y^^  give  simple  harmonic  motion  in  a  straight 
line,  the  equation  of  which  is 

5co6i7.a;|  -  acose.^j  =  0. 

The  components  x„  y,  give  also  a  rectilinear  simple  harmonic  motion 
in  the  line 

5  sin  17.0;,  -  asiuf  .y,  =  0. 

Thus  we  have  in  these  lines  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions 


*1  ~  V»*C08*€  +  6''C08^I7.C0S7I^ 

They  are  inclined  at  the  angle 

tan'~^((oos]7/acose)  -  tan~'^(5sLQi;/asin€) 


}      (69) 


and  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  period.  They  therefore  give 
motion  in  an  ellipse  of  wluch  these  two  lines  are  conjugate  diameters. 
The  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  are  the  co^cients  of  cosn^, 
sinn^  in  the  values  of  «j,  s^  above. 

When  the  periods  of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions  to  be 
compounded  are  not  quite  exactly  equal,  the  amount  of  inequality  is 
equivalent  to  a  difference  of  epoch  added  each  period.  The  motion 
is  veiy  closely  in  an  ellipse  at  any  instant  of  time,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  phase  thus  growing  up  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse  is  continually  undergoing  change.  Thus  with  an  apparatus 
for  recording  the  continually  varying  path  this  phenomenon,  which 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  revolution  of  the  apses  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  can  be  studied. 

84.  Ctoneral  Case  of  Composition  of  S.H.M.S. — If  we  have  any 
number  of  simple  harmonic  motions  of  any  amplitudes  and  epochs 
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and  in  any  directions  whatever,  but  of  the  same  period,  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  equivalent  to  two  components  having  a  dif- 
ference of  phase  of  7r/2,  and  therefore  give  elliptic  motion  of  the  kind 
just  discussed.  For  let  s -=  acos{rU  -  e)  be  a  specimen  motion  in  a 
line  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  Z,  m,  n,  IJien  we  can  resolve  it 
into  components  along  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  which  are 

x  =  la  coaecosnt -h  la  sincsin7»< 
y  =  macosecosnt  +  masiuf  sinre^ 
2;  =  na  cos£ cos nj  +  na  sin  e sin  n^. 

Doing  this  for  all  the  motions  and  adding  we  get  (denoting  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  any  quantity  x  by  2(a?)  ) 


2(35)  =  -4  cosn^  +  A  'sinn^ 
2(y)  =  BcosrU  +  B'Binnt 
2  («)  =  Ccosnt  +  C'Bvant 


(70) 


where  -4  =  S(^cos€),   -5  =  S(macosc),  C  =  ^{na cose),  ^' =  S(Zosin£), 
B'  =  &c. 

We  may  now  compound  the  motions  given  by  the  three  first  terms 
on  the  right  into  a  single  harmonic  motion,  the  motions  given  by  the 
three  second  terms  into  another.  The  former  is  along  the  line  the 
direction  cosines  of  which  are 

an  d  is  represented  by 

s^JA'^'^B'+C'cosnt.  (71) 

The  latter  is  along  the  line  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are 
^1JA'^-^B^  +  C\  &c.,  and  is  given  by 


Thus  the  motion  is  reduced  to  two  in  lines  inclined  to  one  another 
at  the  angle 

_i  AA'-\-BB-¥CC 


cos 


jA^-hB^  +  (P  s/A'^  +  B'^  +  C"2 


with  a  difference  of  phase  of  a  quarter  of  a  period.  Thus  again 
the  resultant  motion  is  motion  in  an  ellipse  of  which  the  lines  just 
deteimined  are  the  conjugate  axes. 

85.  Composition  of  8.H.M.8  in  Bectangolar  Directions  and  of 
Periods  in  the  Ratio  of  1  :  2. — Let  us  consider  now  very  briefly  two 
simple  harmonic  motions  in  rectangular  directions,  in  periods  which 
are  in  the  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers,  and  with  epochs  differing  by 
any  specified  amount.     Thus  let  the  motions  be  represented  by 

xs=acos(m<  — e),     y^hco&nt, 
where  m,  n  are  whole  numbers.     The  equation  of  the  resultant  path 
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is  to  be  obtained  by  eliminatiiig  i  between  tbe  two  equations,  and  so 
finding  a  relation  connecting  a;,  y  and  the  three  constants  a,  b^  £• 

We  may  take  one  or  two  particular  cases.  Thus  let  7ii/n  =  2 
(oorresponding  to  the  interval  of  an  octave  in  music),  the  equations 
of  the  motions  are 

a;  =  acos(2n<  — c),     y  =  bco8nt. 

Expanding  the  value  of  x  and  substituting  y/b  for  cosn^,  ^1  -  y^/b^ 
for  sin  nt,  we  obtain 


iJcose+iyTIl^sin.}  (73) 


for  the  equation  of  the  path. 

If  e  =  0,  the  equation  reduces  to 


y^=^l{x^a),  (74) 


'2a 

which  represents  a  parabola.     The  path  is  thus  an  arc  of  a  parabola 
symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  y,  and  limited  by  the  extreme  values  of 
X  and  y.     It  is  shown  in  the  fii*st  diagram  of  tJie  series  in  Fig.  52. 
If  e  =  n-/2  the  equation  of  the  path  is 

5V  =  4aV(63-3^2),  (75) 

This  represents  a  curve  passing  through  the  origin.  Its  nature  near 
the  origin  may  be  made  out  by  considering  what  the  equation  becomes 
for  very  small  values  of  y.  Then  the  term  in  y*  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  that  in  y^,  and  the  equation  is  approximately 

b^x^  =  4:a^y^, 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  bx  -  2ay  =  0,  bx+  2ay  =  0.  These 
represent  two  lines  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  the  supplementary 
angles  tan"  ^6/2a,  tan~ '(  -  6/2a)  to  the  axis  of  x.  Thus  the  curve  at 
the  origin  has  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew  cross.  These  lines  are  the 
tangents  at  the  origin,  which  is  also  a  point  of  inflection  for  each  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  curve  that  cross  there. 

Again,  when  ac  =  0  we  have  y^{y^  -  b^)  =  0,  which  gives  y  =  «fc  0, 
y=  dkb.  Thus  the  axis  of  y  cuts  the  curve  in  four  points,  two 
ccHncident  at  the  origin  (one  on  each  part  of  the  curve),  and 
noxmally  in  two  others  equidistant  from  the  origin.  Lastly,  since 
the  curve  is  symmetrical  about  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  for  its  equation  is 
isatisfied  by  equal  positive  or  negative  values  of  x  for  a  given  value 
of  y,  and  there  are  two  pairs  of  such  values  of  y  for  a  given  value  of 
Xf  it  has  the  fonn  of  a  "figure  of  eight.''  When  a  =  b  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  component  motions  are  equal,  and  the  curve  is  shown 
in  the  fifth  diagram  of  the  series  in  Fig.  52.  The  same  curve  would 
be  obtained  if  the  dijBTerence  of  epochs  were  any  odd  multiple  of 
3r/2, 843  the  reader  may  verify. 
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When  the  difference  of  epochs  is  neither  a  multiple  of  sr  nor  an 
odd  multiple  of  9r/2,  the  curve  lies  in  form  between  a  parabola  and  the 
figure  of  eight.  The  series  of  sixteen  curves  in  Fig.  52  are  drawn  for 
values  of  e  increasing  by  steps  of  ^  from  0  up  to  2ir.  Further  like 
increase  of  e  would  only  result  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  of 
paths. 

When  the  periods  of  the  simple  harmonic  motions  are  very  nearly, 
but  not  quite  exactly,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  the  resultant  motion  is 

Fig.  52. 


at  each  instant,  and  even  for  a  moderate  interval,  very  approximately 
along  the  curve  which  would  be  followed  throughout  if  the  relation 
were  exact ;  while  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  relation  has  its  effect  in  a 
continual  change  of  the  difference  of  epochs,  so  that  the  path  is 
carried  in  succession  through  every  possible  variety  of  form.  This 
succession  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  52. 

86.  Two  Rectangular  S.H.M.8  of  Periods  in  the  Ratio  of  2  :  3. — 
When  the  periods  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  3  (corresponding  to  the 
interval  of  a  perfect  fifth  in  music)  the  resultant  path  is  more  com- 
plicated. Fig.  53  gives  the  curve  for  a  difference  of  epoch  var3ring 
from  0  to  5fr/8  by  steps  of  |ir.  Fig.  54  shows  the  still  more  complex 
path  for  two  motions  of  periods  in  the  ratio  3:4,  and  of  epochs 
differing  as  before. 

87.  Realisation  of  Resultant  Curves. — These  harmonic  curves 
may  be  realised  in  different  ways.     We  shall  describe  three,  and 
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it  Till  be  ft  good  exercise  for  the  student  to  try  them,  and  follow  out 
for  himeelf  the  formation  of  the  curve  in  different  cases. 

Take  a  glass  cylinder  (a  wide  glass  bottle  will  do)  and  lay  down  on 
good  tiHiisparent  tracing-paper  a  curve  of  sines  on  such  a  scale  that 
say  two  periods  of  the  curve  are  obtained  in  a  distance  AB  along  th» 


axis  of  X  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  tube.  Then  roll  the 
paper  round  the  tube  so  that  the  line  ABC  forma  a  circumference. 
If  the  tube  is  placed  in  a,  vertical  position  and  looked  at  horizontally 
frcon  a  sufficient  distance,  the  curve  on  the  cylinder  will  appear  to  be 
projected  by  parallel  lines  on  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 

Fig.  55.  Flo.  68.  Fia.  57. 


direction  of  vision.  If  the  tube  be  then  turned  round  its  axis  the 
projected  curve  will  pass  through  its  successive  forms,  of  which 
specimens  are  given  in  Figs.  55,  56,  57.  Tf  two  diametrically  opposite 
points  in  which  the  curve  cuts  the  line  of  abscissae  are  in  line,  the 
figure  seen  is  the  figuie  of  eight ;  if  two  maximum  ordinates  or  two 
minimum  ordinates  are  placed  in  the  vertical  plane  through  tlie  axis 
of  the  tube  and  the  eye,  the  curve  is  the  parabola  ;  and  so  on.  Figs. 
55,  66,  57  were  obtained  in  this  way  by  winding  two  periods  of  a 
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curve  of  sines  round  a  cylindrical  glass  bottle,  and  photographing 
the  whole  from  a  distance. 

If  the  curve  drawn  on  the  tracing-paper  has  three  periods,  and  is 
just  long  enough  to  pass  twice  round  the  tube,  the  ratio  of  periods 
is  2  :  3  ;  and  a  series  of  curves  comprising  those  given  in  Fig.  53  will 
be  observed  in  viewing  the  tube  as  before,  and  turning  it  round  its  axis. 

The  curves  may  also  be  drawn  as  follows.  Ijay  down  on  paper  a 
rectangle  having  sides  proportional  to  the  ranges  of  motion  2a,  25. 
Then  if  the  period  of  the  motion  of  range  2a  be  to  that  of  the 
motion  of  range  26  in  the  ratio  m/n,  divide,  in  the  following  manner, 
the  side  2a  of  the  rectangle  into  pm  parts,  and  the  side  2b  into  pn 
parts,  where  p  is  any  convenient  whole  number.      On   the  sides 

Fig.  58. 
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2a  and  26  as  diameters  describe  semi -circles,  and  divide  the  circum- 
ferences respectively  into  pm  and  pn  equal  parts.  Then  project  the 
points  of  division  of  each  semi-circle  on  the  diameter  by  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  the  latter.  Lines  then  drawn  through  these  points  thus 
found  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  will  divide  the  latter  into 
l^mn  small  rectangles,  of  sizes  varying  from  the  centre  to  the  sides 
of  the  large  rectangle. 

Then  starting  from  any  comer  of  one  of  these  rectangles  draw  a 
line  diagonally  across  an  adjacent  rectangle,  and  continue  it  diagonally 
across  the  next,  and  so  on  until  one  of  the  rectangles  at  the  outside 
is  reached.  The  line  should  then  be  continued,  but  made  to  curve 
round,  touching  the  side  at  the  remote  comer  of  this  rectangle  so  as 
to  turn  back,  and  go  diagonally  across  the  next.  The  line  is  then 
continued  as  before  until  either  one  of  the  comers  of  the  large 
rectangle  is  reached  or  a  symmetrical  figure  is  completed  by  the  line 
returning  to  the  first  point,  going  in  the  same  direction  as  at  starting. 
Further  motion  of  the  tracing  point  would  merely  retrace  the  curve. 
If  a  comer  is  reached,  the  curve  is  to  be  retraced  and  continued 
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beyond  the  Btarting-pomt  luitil  a  corner  is  again  reached.  After 
th^  the  curve  is  again  merely  retraced. 

Fig.  58  iUuebrates  this  construction  for  the  case  of  in  =  4,  n  =  3, 

88.  The  Blackbnm  Fendnlnm. — But  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of 
drawing  the  curves  is  by  means  of  the  double  pendulum  invented  by 
Professor  Blackburn.     The 

arrangement  is  shown   in  Fio.  69. 

Fig.  39."  Cords  of  equal 
length  are  attached  at 
points  AS  in  a  horizontal 
beam,  and  meet  at  C,  where 
there  is  attached  a  single 
oord  canying  a  heavy  bob 
P.  The  bob  is  generally 
a  ring  of  lead  entnrcling 
a  funnel  containing  fine 
dry  sand,t  which  may  be 
confined  by  a  small  plug  in 
t^e  mouth  of  the  tube  until 
an  experiment  is  to  be 
made.  Below  on  the  table 
is  a  board  painted  a  dull 
black,  which  can  be  re- 
moved when  required  and 
replaced  by  anoljier. 

It  will  be  seen  that 
this  contrivance  really  con- 
sists of  two  pendulums  of 
different  lengths,  free  to 
vibrate  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.    For 

the  whole  suspended  system  may  turn  about  the  line  AB,  or  the 
lower  part  alone  about  the  point  C  in  the  plane  ABC.  Any  motion 
given  to  the  lower  part  perpendicular  to  this  plane  would  cause 
motion  of  the  upper  part  as  well,  so  that  there  are  only  the  two 
independent  motions  specified. 

By  means  of  a  double  cord  and  a  small  ring  which  can  be  pushed 
along  it  the  position  of  C  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the  two  pendu- 
lusLs  can  be  altered  at  pleasura  Any  variation  in  the  total  vertical 
height  caused  by  changing  the  length  of  the  fork  can  be  corrected 
by  carrying  the  ends  (S  the  cord  through  rings  or  over  pulleys  at  AB, 
and  securing  the  ends  round  cleats  on  the  posts  as  shown. 

It  is  proved  in  §  138  that  the  bob  of  an  ordinary  simple  pendu- 
lum (that  is  a  pendulum  consisting  of  a  massive  particle  suspended 

*  Pig.  59  ii  taken,  with  Mime  changep,  from  Practtcal  Acotutici,  bj  C.  L. 
BaniM  (Macmillan  and  Co.). 

t  It  ii  KimetimeE  difflcalt  to  get  doe  wbtte  und.  The  fine  powdered 
■ngai  called  "  castor  Biigai "  is  very  cheap,  and  does  qnlte  as  well. 
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by  a  fine  thread)  describes  approximately  simple  harmonic  motion, 
and  the  more  approximately  the  smaller  the  arc  of  oscillation,  and 
that  the  period  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum.  Thus,  by  adjusting  the  position  of  Z>,  the  periods  may- 
he  brought  very  exactly  into  any  required  relation,  except,  of  course, 
that  of  equality,  which  can  only  be  roughly  obtained  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  A  (7,  CB  into  a  horizontal  line. 

The  pendulum  may  be  initially  deflected  to  any  desired  extent, 
and  secured  by  a  fine  thread  attached  to  the  bob  and  an  upright, 
carried  by  a  heavy  foot  so  that  it  can  be  shifted  if  necessary  after 
the  thread  has  been  fixed.  The  plug  having  been  withdrawn  and 
any  motion  of  the  bob  set  up  having  died  out,  the  thread  is  burned 
by  the  flame  of  a  match,  and  the  bob  released  to  begin  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  path,  which  is  shown  by  the  white  sand  on  the  black 
ground  of  the  board  beneath. 

As  starting  the  pendulum  from  rest  in  this  way  involves  c  =  0, 
it  is  better,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  curve  for  any  required  difference 
of  phase,  to  have  the  relation  of  periods  slightly  inaccurate,  and, 
having  started  the  pendulum,  to  sweep  off  the  sand  from  the  board 
without  touching  the  bob,  until  by  the  accumulation  of  difference  of 
epoch  the  motions  are  in  the  required  phase.  Then  the  pattern 
having  been  completed,  the  board  can  be  slipped  from  under  the 
bob,  and  the  path  photographed  if  a  record  of  it  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  pendulum  serves  exceedingly  well  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  slowly  varying  elliptic  motion  produced  by  two  motions  not 
exactly  in  unison.  The  fork  C  is  pulled  up  as  near  to  the  horizontal 
line  A£  as  possible,  so  that  the  periods  are  rendered  almost  equal. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  a  heavy  bob  the  tension 
of  the  nearly  horizontal  cords  will  be  great,  so  that  a  strong  cord 
must  be  chosen. 

It  is  very  interesting  to' watch  the  gradual  alteration  of  phase  as 
shown  by  the  change  of  form  of  the  path,  and  also  the  slow  diminu- 
tion of  amplitude  due  to  frictional  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
bob.  As  the  stream  of  sand  forms  a  perfectly  flexible  nearly  friction- 
less  style,  the  chief  cause  of  diminution  of  amplitude  is  the  action  of 
the  air  on  the  bob.  The  motions  compounded  are  thus  cases  of  the 
resisted  motion  discussed  above,  §  51).  A  pen  or  pencil  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  sand  stream,  and  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of 
the  record-sheet  is  sometimes  superposed,  as  in  Tisley's  and  other 
forms  of  apparatus  for  producing  harmonic  curves.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  while  applying  the  method  of  obtaining  a  stream  of  ink  from 
a  fine  nozzle,  not  touching  the  record-sheet,  which  is  adopted  in  Lord 
Kelvin's  '*  Siphon  Recorder."  There  the  ink  is  contained  in  a  metal 
box,  which  is  electrified.  The  paper  rests  on  an  uninsulated  metal 
roller,  and  so  the  ink  is  forced  out  in  a  stream  of  fine  drops  by  electric 
attraction. 

The  curves  here  described  seem  to  have  been  first  experimentally 
produced  by  lissajous,  and  his  method  of  exhibiting  them  will  be 
explained  later  in  the  section  of  this  work  dealing  with  Acoustics. 
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89.  Gnnre  of  Velocities.  Distance  travelled  in  (Hven  Time. — 
Tlie  distance  travelled  in  any  direction  in  any  time  by  a  particle 
moving  in  a  given  manner  can  be  found  by  taking  what  is  called  the 
integral,  that  is  simply  the  sum,  of  the  distances  travelled  in  succes- 
sive exceedingly  smaU  intervals  of  time,  the  proper  mean  velocities 
for  each  of  which  are  calculated  from  the  known  law  of  variation  of 
the  velocity.  This  process,  which  apart  from  the  technical  rules  for 
carrying  it  out  in  c^tain  cases  is  exceedingly  simple  in  conception; 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  examples  which  follow.  Let  a 
curve  be  constructed  with  as  ordinates  successive  values  of  the  velocity 
for  which  the  space  described  in  a  given  time  is  to  be  computed. 


Fio.  61. 


.W 


Fig.  60. 


Let  Fig.  60  represent  such  a  curve,  and  let  the  ordinate  AK  repre- 
sent the  speed  at  time  t^,  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  BL  the 
speed  at  time  t^,  the  end  of  the  interval,  and  RV  the  speed  at  time  t, 
an  intermediate  instant.  The  numerical  value  of  the  space  described 
in  a  short  interval  of  time  dt  including  the  instant  which  marks  the 
time  t  lies  between  vdt  the  area  of  the  rectangle  SUj  Fig.  61,  and  that 
of  the  rectangle  QW,  For  these  are  obtained  by  multipl3dng  the 
interval  dt  in  the  first  case  by  the  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
interval,  in  the  second  by  the  speed  at  the  end,  and  the  interval  is 
taken  so  short  that  the  change  of  speed  during  the  interval  has  been 
throughout  an  increase  or  a  diminution. 

Dividing  then  the  whole  interval  t^  —  t^  up  into  elements  of 
length  di^  not  necessarily  equal,  but  very  small,  we  see  that  the 
whole  distance  traversed  in  the  time  t^-t^  is  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  the  rectangles,  the  tops  of  which  are  the  steps  of, 
80  to  speak,  the  upper  staircase,  and  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
areas  of  those  which  have  as  their  tops  the  steps  of  the  lower 
staircase.  Clearly  the  narrow  zig-zag  string  of  small  areas  which 
forms  the  difference  between  these  values  approaches  zero  indefinitely 
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as  dt  18  taken  shorter  and  shorter.  Thus,  EV  being  denoted  by  v 
and  denoting  by 

simply  the  sum  of  the  products,  of  which  vdt'  is  a  specimen,  for  the 
elements  into  which  the  time  t^  - 1^  is  divided,  we  see  that  the 
limiting  value  of  this  sum,  when  all  the  elements,  dtj  are  taken 
infinitely  short,  is  the  area  of  the  figure  contained  within  the  terminal 
ordinates  AK,  BL,  the  curve  XVL,  and  the  axis  AB.  Then  to  indi- 
cate that  the  limiting  value  is  taken  we  use  instead  of  the  Greek 
sigma  for  sign  of  summation  the  sign  /,  which  is  merely  an  old- 
fashioned  long  8,  and  is  called  the  sign  of  integration.  It  has 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  meaning  which  has  just  been  explained. 

The  process,  however,  by  which  the  value 


vdt  can  be  calcu- 


FiQ.  61'. 


lated  when  the  relation  of  i?  to  <  is  known, 
is  a  technical  matter,  and  is  part  of  what  is 
called  the  integral  calculus.  The  funda- 
mental ideas  on  which  this  calculus  is  based 
are  quite  simple,  and  exist  in  a  more  or 
less  latent  state  in  the  mind  of  nearly 
everybody. 

90.  Integral  of  Curve  of  Velocities. 
Unifoimly  Accelerated  Motion. — ^We  may 
now  tEike  one  or  two  examples.  It  will  not 
matter  to  the  results,  but  it  will  save 
printing  if  in  these  we  take  t^  as  zero,  that  is  reckon  the  time  from 
the  beginning  of  the  interval. 

Let  the  speed  vary  directly  as  the  time,  that  is  let  the  rate 
of  gain  of  speed  be  a  constant,  a,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  space  traversed  in  time  t  =  t^.  This  is  the  case  of  constant 
acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion.  If  the  speed  at  time  t  =  0 
was  t; ,  at  time  t  it  will  be  t»^  +  (jU.  If  -4,  Fig.  61',  represent  t^,  which 
we  take  as  zero,  AB  represents  ty  Let  AK  and  BM  represent  v^^  and 
Vj  respectively,  then  the  speed  at  any  intermediate  instant,  ff,  will 
be  obtained  by  joining  LM  by  a  straight  line,  and  taking  HL  parallel 
to  -4^  or  BM.  Thus  the  distance  traversed  is  represented  by 
the  area  ABMK,  which  is  ^{AK -\- BM),AB   or    i{v^  +  v^)t.     But 


v^  =  Vf^-haty     Hence 


«i = ^o'l + J«*l^ 


and  of  course  for  any  time  t  we  have 

8=v^t-\-^at^, 
Substituting  for  t  its  value  {v  —  v^)ja,  we  obtain 


(76) 


8  = 
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or,  as  we  may  write  it, 


a«  =  Jv^  -  i^^^. 


(77) 


FiO.  62. 


This  libSt  equation  is  of  great  importance,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  in  connection  with  the  theory  o£  energy. 

91.  Integral  of  Curve  of  Velocities.     Besisted  Motion. — As 
another  example,  let  us  find  the 
space  described  in  an  interval  t 
by  a    particle    the    velocity   of 
which  is  given  by  the  formula 

v^e^^y  where  X  is  constant.  This 
is  the  case  of  a  particle  moving 
under  a  retardation  proportional 
to  the  velocity.  The  curve  of 
velocities  is  shown  in  Fig.  62,  in 
which  OA  represents  t,  and  OK 
and  AL  represent  v^  and 

respectively. 

The  curve  represents  a  velocity  diminishing  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression as  the  time  increases  in  arithmetical  progression.  For  if  t 
be  divided  up  into  n  successive  intervals  of  equal  length  dt,  so  that 
i^ndtj  the  velocities  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second, ...,  n**  of  these 
are  by  the  expression  given 


v^e-^^K   r„e"2Xd<, 


V 


-n\dt 


0*'  >      *'0'' 

The  space  described  in  time  t  will  thus  be  less  than 

v^dt  +  v^e-'^'^dt+  ....  +  v  (**-  ^)  ^^*rf<, 

and  greater  than 

v,e  "  ^"^dt  +  V  -  ^^^^dt  +  . . .  +  V  -  ""^d^dt, 

for  the  first  of  these  is  the  space  that  would  be  described  if  the  speed 
of  the  particle  throughout  each  interval  dt  had  the  value  given  by 
the  formula  for  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  and  the  second  is  the 
space  that  would  be  described  if  the  speed  throughout  each  interval 
had  the  value  given  by  the  formula  for  the  end  of  it.  The  first 
value  exceeds  the  second  by  v^dt  -  v^e~'"^^^dt^  or 

v,dt(l-e-^% 

which  may  be  made  as  nearly  zero  as  we  please  by  making  dt  suffi- 
ciently smaU. 

CaU  the  sum  of  the  first  series  «,,  and  multiply  it  term  by  term 

by  e~^',  then  we  get  ^jC"^  ,  which  is  the  second  series.  Thus  by 
subtancting  the  second  series  from  the  first  we  obtain 

,,(i-«-^)=,,.<fo(i_<,-«x*)=«'.*(i-«-''); 
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i  of  this  when  dt  is  made  indefinitely  small,  that  is 
indefinitely  great,  is  the  distance  traversed.  The 
be  expression  for  «,  can  be  written  (see  the  expo- 
D  §  54  above)  in  the  form  of  the  in£mte  eeries 

»"i.2V     1.2.3.n'     ' 

■h  are,  after  the  first,  each  len  than  the  correspond- 
^eometric  progreBsitm 


^|l- 


ue  of  the  series  in  brackets  is  unity  when  n  is 
great,  and  thus  the  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of 
arieB  is  Xf/n.  This  ie  evidently,  from  what  has 
the  limiting  value  of  1  -  e^^".  Thus  if  a  be  the 
8^  we  have  instead  of  (78) 

,___(l_e       J__(l     8       y  ^^g^ 

in  here  efi'ected  is  much  more  quickly  carried  oat 
B  rules  of  the  integral  calculus.  The  process  is, 
.  length  aa  an  illustration  of  the  theory  of  limiting 


r  Kinematics  of  a  Bicid  System.— We : 
a  rigid  body,  that  is  a  body  the  particles  of  whic^ 
elative  configuration,  or,  in  other  words,  a  body  in 
DO  between  every  pair  of  particles  remains  un- 
so  impose  here  tiie  condition  that  every  point  of 
tiled  to  move  parallel  to  a  given  plane.  We  need 
displacements  of  points  lying  in  a  parallel  plane  of 
11  lines  in  the  body  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  at 
(reserve  throughout  the  same  direction.  We  shall 
a  motion  of  a  plane  of  the  body  which  slides  on  a 
ice.  We  shall  call  the  former  the  moving  plane,  or 
,  the  latter  the  _fixed  plane. 
lent,  irith  one  Point  fixed,  effected  by  BotatioD. — 
Usplacement  of  the  body,  from  any  initial  to  any 
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final  position,  may  be  effected  by  rotating  the  body  through  an  angle 
about  a  determinate  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  motion.  For 
let  ABj  Fig.  68,  be  any  line  in  the  plane  of  motion  in  the  initial 
position  of  the  body,  and  A'£f  the  final  position  of  the  line.  Join 
A  A'  and  BB^,  Through  the  points  of  bisection  of  A  A'  and  BB  draw 
perpendiculars  to  these  lines,  and  let  these  perpendiculars  meet  in 
/.  Then  AB  may  be  transferred  to  A'B'  by  a  rotation  round  /,  and 
the  same  will  hold  for  the  corresponding  displacement  of  any  other 
line  in  the  body.  For  joining  -47,  BI  and  A'l^  BIy  we  see  that  the 
triangles  AIB^  A*IS  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  the  angle  AIA' 


Fig.  63. 


is  therefore  equal  to  the  angle  BIB.  Hence  AB  can  be  brought  into 
the  position  A'B  by  a  rotation  of  the  body  through  the  angle 
6=  L.AIA*^  lBIB.  This  proof  breaks  down  in  the  particular 
case  in  which  the  lines  bisecting  AA\  BB  coincide,  as  in  Fig.  64. 
The  axis  in  this  case  is  at  7  where  the  lines  AB^  A'B  meet.  If 
ABj  A'B  be  parallel,  the  axis  7  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Also  if  C  be  any  other  point  of  the  body  the  position  of  C  must 
evidently  be  (7,  given  by  the  same  rotation.  Since  the  body  is  rigid 
in  the  sense  defined  above,  the  configuration  of  any  three  points 
Ay  By  C  must  remain  unaltered.  The  triangles  ABCy  A'lfC  must 
therefore  be  equal  in  all  respects,  and  C  is  brought  to  C  also  by  a 
rotation  about  7  through  the  angle  0. 

94.  Continnotis  Uniplanar  Displacement. — In  the  continuous 
uniplanar  displacement  of  a  rigid  body,  the  motion  of  the  body  at 
any  instant  is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  one  of  rotation  round  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  In  any  such  motion  the  extremities 
of  any  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  motion  describe  curves  in  that 
plane,  and  &e  motion  may  be  regarded  as  one  in  which  the  straight 
line  moves  with  its  extremities  on  these  two  curves.  This  will  specify 
the  successive  positions  geometrically,  since  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
rigidly  connected,  and  all  displacements  are  parallel  to  one  plane. 
Let  4^,  Si  Fig.  65,  be  the  curves  on  which  the  line  AB  moves,  ABy 
A'B  two  positions  of  the  line.  A  has  moved  to  A'y  and  BtoB  along 
the  elements  AA',  BB  of  the  curve.  The  change  from  AB  to  A'B 
may  be  effected  by  a  rotation  of  the  body  about  an  axis  found  by 
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bisecting  the  chords  AA\  BE  of  the  curves  and  drawing  perpendi- 
culars to  these  chords  through  the  points  of  bisection,  as  in  Fig.  63. 
Different  positions  of  the  axis  will  be  given  by  the  different  pairs  of 
chords  AA\  BB ^  A'A!\  BB\  <fec.  Thus  as  the  body  moves  the  axis 
moves  also,  and  changes  its  position  both  in  the  body  and  in  space. 
The  motion  of  the  axis  is  continuous  if  that  of  the  body  is  con- 


Fig.  66. 


tinuous ;  and  the  position  of  the  axis  about  which  the  body  is  moving 
at  any  instant,  say  when  the  line  is  in  the  position  AB^  is  clearly 
the  limiting  position  found  by  making  the  chords  AA\  BB  infinitely 
short,  that  is  the  intersection  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  tangents 
to  the  curves  at  ^,  ^.  This  is  called  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the 
body  for  its  position  as  defined  by  AB,  It  is  cleai*  from  what  has 
been  stated  above,  with  respect  to  the  displacement  shown  in  Fig.  68, 
that  there  is  at  each  instant  only  one  such  axis,  and  that  it  can  be 

obtained  by  considering  the  malum  of  any 
line  of  the  body  in  the  plane  of  displace- 
ment. 

95.  Gentrodes.  -—-  In  general,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  the  intersection  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  with  the  fixed  plane 
describes  a  curve  in  that  plane,  and  like- 
wise a  curve  in  the  plane  of  the  body  which 
is  coincident  with  the  fixed  plane.  These 
paths  are  called  centrodes.  The  former  is 
called  the  space-centrode^  the  latter  the  body- 
centrode.  We  shall  denote  the  former  curve 
by  Cg  the  latter  by  C^. 
We  may  find  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  as  follows. 
Let  OX,'  OY,  Fig.  66,  be  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  the  plane  of 
motion,  and  let  x,  yhe  the  co-ordinates  of  the  instantaneous  axis  /. 
Since  the  axis  is  at  rest  at  the  instant  under  consideration,  and  all 
other  points  are  turning  round  it  with  angular  velocity  o),  we  can 
easily  find  the  component  velocities  of  any  other  point  P,  the  co- 
ordinates of  which  are  a,  /3,  say.     If  ^  be  the  distance  IP,  the  velocity 
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of  P  is  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  66,  and  is  of  amount  ^<k>. 
Thus  if  6  be  the  angle  IP  makes  with  OX^  and  u^  v  be  the  velocity 
components  of  P,  we  have 

-  w  = /«sin6  =  »(/3  -  y) 
V  =  l»co&Q  =  o)(a  -  x). 
Thus 

V 

x  =  a  —  — 

"  I    (80) 

y  =  /3  +  « 

(0 

which  determine  the  position  of  the  axis  in  terms  of  a,  /3  and  their 
tame-rates  of  change  u,  v  and  the  angular  velocity  «. 

Equations  (80)  involve  the  time,  inasmuch  as  a,  (3,  u,  v,  a  are  in 
general  functions  of  t  The  equation  of  the  spaoe-centrode  is  found 
by  eliminating  t  between  the  two  equations  of  (80). 

96.  Eiiiiation  of  the  Body-Centrode. — The  body-centrode,  (7^,  is 
as  stated  above  the  curve  traced  out,  in  that  plane  of  the  body  which 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  motion,  by  the  successive  positions  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  in  the  body.  Take  as  axes  two  lines  fixed  in  the 
body  and  let  the  coordinates  of  the  point  /  just  considered  be,  at 
time  t,  ^,  rj  with  respect  to  these  axes.  Also  let  the  angle  which  the 
axis  of  (  then  makes  with  OX  be  ff.  The  co-ordinates  of  P  with 
respect  to  these  axes  are 

(  +  Zcos(e  -  e') 

that  is,  since  ?cos6  =  a-a;,   Zsin0  =  /3~y, 

i  +  {a-  a;)cose'  +  (/3  -  y)sinff 
i;  +  (/3  -  y)co80'  +  (a  -  a;)sin6'. 

But  since  /  is  the  instantaneous  axis  we  have  seen  that 

a:  =^  a  -  vja,   y  =  j3  +  w/©, 

80  that  these  co-ordinates  become 

f  +  -co80'~-sina' 

CO  0) 

rj  -  —  cosO'  +  — sin^. 

If  now  the  origin  of  $,  tj  coincide  with  P  these  values  are  zero,  and 
therefore 

f= -!!  cose' + -sin  d' 

^   (81) 

rj  =  — COS0'  -  — COS0' 
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These  equations  give  by  elimination  a  relation  between  (,  ij  and 
constants,  which  is  the  equation  of  (7^  with  reference  to  axes  fixed 
in  the  carried  plane. 

The  loci  Ct,,  C,  are  two  sequences  of  points  such  that,  as  the  body 
moves,  each  point  of  the  former  sequence  in  its  order  comes  into 
coincidence  with  a  corresponding  point  of  the  latter,  and  as  it  does 
so  comes  to  rest,  though  it  need  not  remain  at  rest  for  any  interval 
of  time  however  short.  Thus  a  point  /&  of  Cj,  becomes  the  instan- 
taneous axis  when  it  comes  to  rest  in  coincidence  with  a  point  I,  of 

C,,    The  position  in  space  of  7,  changes 
Fig.  67.  with  velocity  ac,  y,  and  acceleration  i,  y, 

to  be  calculated  from  the  values  of  a;,  y 
given  in  equations  (80). 

97.  Velocity  of  Instantaneous  Axis 
along  Body-Centrode. — ^The  velocity  in 
space  of  the  point  7^,  which  is  in  coin- 
cidence with  Ig  at  the  instant,  \b  of  course 
zero.  We  shall  show  that  the  velocity 
with  which  the  position  of  7^  is  changing 
along  Ct  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  of 
7,  along  C„  and  that  the  two  curves 
have  a  common  tangent  at  the  instantaneous  axis  (Fig.  67). 

Let  7  be  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  I„  If,  points  of  (7«,  C^,  which 
after  an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time  di,^  come  into  coincidence  for 
the  new  position  of  7.  Then  since  the  body  is  turning  round  7,  7^ 
is  approaching  7^  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  77^,  with 
a  speed  77^.o» ;  and  since  <»  is  finite  the  direction  of  any  part  of  the 
element,  77^  of  Gi,  can  alter  only  infinitesimaUy  in  dt.  Consequently, 
in  the  limit,  as  7  moves  up  to  7^  the  direction  of  motion  of  7^  does 
not  change,  and  is  throughout  at  right  angles  to  77».  But  7^,  is 
small  in  comparison  with  77^,  being  of  the  order  I I^,9»dt;  hence  77^  is 
in  the  limit  coincident  with  77^.  The  two  curves  have  therefore  a 
common  tangent  at  7,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  space-point  at  7 
is  moving  along  Cg  is  equal  to  the  speed  ^,  say,  with  which  the  co- 
incident body-point  is  moving  along  C^. 

98.  Acceleration  of  Body-Point  at  Axis. — Since  77^  is  »dt,  the 
speed  of  7^  in  space  is  at  the  instant  under  consideration  ^»dt^ 
and,  since  7^  comes  to  rest  at  7„  this  must  be  annulled  in  time  dt. 
Hence  the  acceleration  of  7^  is  ^<i»  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the 
motion  due  to  rotation.  The  component  of  acceleration  co^^,  from  7^ 
to  7,  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison.  The  acceleration  of  the  body- 
point  at  7  is  thus  co^,  and  is  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  0^. 

99.  Acceleration  of  any  Body-Point. — It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  result  gives  for  the  acceleration  of  every  body-point  P,  Fig.  68,  at 
distance  p  from  7  besides  the  components  mp  perpendicular  to  IP  in 
the  direction  of  motion,  and  »^p  from  P  to  7,  a  component  «»^  in  the 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  7  as  shown  in  Fig.  68. 

The  latter  component  is  due  to  the  motion  of  7  along  C,.  Its 
existence  at  P  may  be  shown  as  follows.    In  the  interval  dt  let  the 
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body-point  move  from  P  to  P'.  Let  Pp,  Fig.  68',  perpendicular  to 
/P,  represent  the  velocity  of  P  round  /,  and  Pp  Ae  velocity  of  P* 
round  Ig,  [Since  we  otherwise  take  into  account  the  acceleration 
due  to  change  of  «,  and  change  of  position  of  P,  we  here  suppose  <» 
constant  and  P  fixed,  during  the  interval  c^.]  Pp  is  proportional 
to  IP^  Pp'  to  ^P,  and  the  angle  pPp'  is  equal  to  I  PI,.    The  triangles 


IPIgi  pPp'  are  therefore  similar,  and  since  Pp,  Pp  are  perpen- 
dicular to  PI,  PI„  pp  is  perpendicular  to  //,.  Also  pp  =  II^Pp/PL 
Bnt  Pp  =  m,PI,  so  that  pp=<o.II,  =  ci^L  The  change  of  velocity 
in  time  <U  is  thus  <o^,  tiiat  is  the  acceleration  is  a>^,  and  in  the 
direction  IN  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  /. 

The  acceleration  of  P  may  be  obtained  by  the  algebra  of  steps  as 
follows.  Denoting  IP  by  p  we  have  for  the  velocity  of  P  the  value 
ivpy  which  represents  the  rate  at  which  P  is  moving,  and  indicates 
that  the  motion  is  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  IP,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  68.  The  rate  of  variation  of  this  is  iatp  +  iijp.  But  p  is  the 
rate  of  change  of  p,  and  therefore  is  equal  to 

vdocUy  of  P  —  velocity  of  I=ii$}p  —  iiii, 

Hence  iup  +  itap=  —w^p  —  iiai  +  iutp,  that  is  the  acceleration  of  P 
consiBts  of  w^p  from  P  towards  7,  of  -iftt^  at  right  angles  to  i,  and 
iktp  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  P.  Since  ip  is  used  to  denote 
a  step  turned  round  from  IP  to  the  direction  of  motion,  -  iwd  denotes 
an  acceleration  the  direction  of  which  is  that  of  ^  turned  through  a 
right  angle  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  -  iat^  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  on  the  dotted  line  through  P  in  Fig.  68. 

100.  Cnrvatiire  of  Path  of  any  Point  deduced  firom  Accelera- 
tion.— The  acceleration  of  any  point  P  enables  the  curvature  of  the 
path  described  by  P  while  the  body  rolls  to  be  determined.  The 
component  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  P  at  any 
point  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  the  path  multiplied  by 
the  curvature. 

Let  Cj  C,  Fig.  70,  be  the  centres  of  curvature  of  (7^,  (7,  for  the 
point  /,  r,  /  the  radii  of  curvature.     Then  we  have 

kdt^T,ICI,^T\iai^ 
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^^"^  IGh^IGI.  =  m(i  +  l\ 

and  this  is  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  7^,  /«. 

When  I  has  moved  to  /„  GI^  and  I/J'  are  in  line,  and  the  body 

has  turned  through  the  angle  ICIt  +  ICI^. 
Fig.  69.  This  is  aooomplished  in  time  dt.     Hence 


\r     r  J 


For  the  acceleration  of  the  body-point  at 
I  we  have  therefore 


O) 


jJ  =  ft)2 


rr 


r-^r 


7* 


(82) 


This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  curva- 
tures are  oppositely  directed  as  in  Fig.  69. 
If  they  be  similarly  directed,  and  r,  r  denote 
as  before  the  positive  numerical  values  of 
the  radii,  the  results  just  obtained  become 


G,  =  ^j__-_j,       u)^  = 


TT 


0> 


r  —  r 


(88) 


For  the  point  P^  Fig.  68',  the  acceleration  along  the  normal 
PI  to  the  path  of  P  is,  by  §  99,  w^/?  -  w^cosO,  where  6  is  the  angle 
between  the  normal  IN  to  C^  at  /  and  IP,  Hence,  since  the  speed 
of  P  is  (ap  at  right  angles  to  7P,  the  curvature  of  the  path  of  P  is 
(w*p  -  a)*cose)/aiy,  that  is  by  (82)  and  (83) 

\      \     rr' 
cwrvature  of  path  of  P=  --—^  — —  cos^, 

p    p^r  ^r 

according  as  the  curvatures  of  the  centrodes  are  oppositely  or  similarly 
directed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  acceleration  vanishes  for  all  points 
for  which  jp  =  rr' cos  6/(/  =tr),  which  is  a  circle  of  diameter  rr'jir'  ^r). 
This  diameter  is  directed  along  the  normal  IN  to  the  centrode. 
Since  7P  may  be  drawn  in  any  direction,  6  may  have  any  value,  and 
so  every  point  of  this  circle  is  at  any  one  instant  passing  through  a 
point  of  zero  curvature  of  its  path,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  point  of 
inflexion.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is,  however,  constantly  varying, 
and  therefore  the  points  of  inflexion  pass  from  circle  to  circle  of 
points  as  the  rolling  proceeds. 

It  is  clear  that  the  acceleration  tangential  to  the  path  of  P  is 
a»/>  -  (tf^sinO,  which  vanishes  for  all  points  for  which  p^^wismO/bty 
which  is  a  circle  of  diameter  (as/u.  This  diameter  is  directed  tan- 
gentially  to  the  centrode  at  7,  and  hence  the  two  circles  intersect  at 
right  angles  at  7.  At  7,  however,  the  length  p  is  zero,  as  well  as 
the  acceleration  normal  to  the  path  of  P,     The  tangential  accelera- 
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tion  is,  however,  there  -  w*.  At  evQiy  other  point  of  the  second 
circle  the  tangential  acceleration  is  zero,  and  at  the  other  point  of 
intersection  of  the  two  circles  the  normal  acceleration  is  zero  as  weU. 
101.  Rolliiig  and  Slipping. — The  motion  of  the  hody  just  dis- 
cussed is  one  of  what  is  called  fmre  roUing  of  the  curve  C^  upon  the 
curve  G^  At  each  instant  the  normals  to  the  two  curves  at  the 
common  point  /  are  in  one  line,  the  bcx)|r  is  turning  round  the  point 
of  contact,  and  the  speed  at  which  the  point  of  contact  is  changing 
its  position  in  G^  is  always  equal  to  that  at  which  it  is  moving  along 
G„  so  that  the  length  Sf,  of  the  part  of  C^  which  has  been  brought 

(A) 

Fig.  70. 


(B) 


into  contact  with  G„  in  any  time  is  equal  to  the  distance  s^  which 
the  contact-point  has  travelled  along  6>.  If  ^^  were  greater  or 
smaller  than  «^,  the  body-centrode  would  be  said  to  have  slipped 
along  the  space-centrode,  in  the  first  case  against  the  direction  of 
motion  along  (7,,  in  the  second  case  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  familiar  example  is  a  wheel  rolling  along  a  rail.  When  the 
rolling  is  pure  there  is  no  relative  motion  of  the  rail  and  the 
point  of  the  wheel  in  contact  with  it.  The  body-centrode  is  the 
line  round  the  rim  of  the  wheel  in  which  it  touches  the  rail,  the 
spaoe-centrode  is  the  line  of  contacts  along  the  rail.  If  there  be  no 
slipping,  the  distance  through  which  the  centre  of  the  wheel  has 
advanced  is  just  equal  to  the  number  of  turns  the  wheel  has  made  multi- 
plied by  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  that  is  by  the  length  of  Gi,. 

When  the  brakes  are  applied  to  some  of  the  wheels  of  a  railway 
train,  these  have  their  angular  velocity  suddenly  reduced,  and  they 
slip  along  the  rails  in  the  direction  of  motion.  On  the  other  hand 
when  a  locomotive  is  starting  a  heavy  train  forward,  the  driving 
wheels  slip  on  the  rails  in  the  backward  direction,  and  sand  is 
frequently  thrown  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  engine  to  make  the 
wheels  "  grip/'  that  is,  to  bring  about  more  nearly  pure  rolling. 

102.  Bonlettes. — The  curve  traced  out  in  the  fixed  plane  by  any 
point  in  the  moving  plane  as  the  curve  (7^  rolls  on  G,  is  called  a 
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Fig.  71. 


roulette.  When  65  is  a  circle  and  Og  a  straight  line,  the  curve  traced 
out  by  a  point  in  (7^  is  called  a  cycioid,  and  that  traced  out  by  any 
other  point  in  the  moving  plane  is  called  a  trochoid.  If  Cg  be  also  a 
circle  as  in  Fig.  70,  a  point  in  C^  is  said  to  generate  a  cycloidal  curve 
and  any  other  point  a  trochoidal  curve. 

If  the  circle  C^  touches  the  circle  C,  so  that  each  is  outside  the 
other,  as  in  Fig.  70  (a),  the  curve  traced  out  by  a  point  P  ca  C^  is 
called  an  epicycloid,  and  that  by  any  other  point  Q  an  epitrochoid. 

The  curves  traced  by  P  and  Q  are  called  hypocydoids  and  hypo- 
trochoids,  if  C^  be  surrounded  by  (7,  as  in  Fig.  70  (b),  and  epicycloids 
and  peritrochoids  if  (7,  be  surrounded  by  C^  as  in  Fig.  70  (c).     The 

name  epicycloid  is  used  in  the  last  case 
instead  of  pericycloid  since,  as  will  be 
shown,  a  pericycloid  is  also  an  epicycloid  as 
defined  in  the  first  case. 

103.  Doable  (feneration  of  Peiicycloids. 
— In  Fig.  71  let  a,  6  be  the  centres  of  the 
circles  C,  C^  Draw  parallel  radii  clc^  hd^ 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ahde.  The 
point  e  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  radius 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  C, 
and  (7^,  and  intersecting  C^  in  d.  Since  each 
of  the  angles  Ihd,  dec  is  equal  to  lac,  and 
bd  =  ac-hoe,  the  arcs/c,  cdoi  the  circles  centred 
at  a  and  e  are  together  equal  to  the  arc  Id  of  G^.  Let  aiclp  =  arcld^ 
then  dc=pc.  Therefore,  as  0^  rolls,  d,  regardeid  as  a  point  fixed  on 
Ci,j  comes  to  jp,  and  as  the  circle,  centre  e,  rolls  in  the  same  direction, 
d  regarded  as  a  point  fixed  on  that  circle  also  comes  to  p.  Let  C^ 
be  roUed  through  any  angle,  so  that  the  point  upon  it  which  was  at  d 
comes  to  d\  while  /  comes  to  T',  6  to  b\  and  the  circle  of  centre  e 
remains  fixed.  Now  let  the  circle  of  centre  e  be  rolled  through 
the  same  distance  along  (7,  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  c  comes 
to  a  new  position  c\  and  the  point  formerly  at  e^  to  a  new  position 
d".  It  is  clear  that  the  two  radii  ac,  h'd!  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  likewise  a/,  ed!'.  The  two  points  d,  d'  must  therefore  be  coin- 
cident. Thus  as  the  two  circles  are  rolled  forward  with  equal  angular 
velocities,  their  point  of  intersection  remains  the  same  point  of  both, 
and  the  path  described  by  the  point  is  given  by  the  motion  of  either 
circle.  Therefore  the  path  traced  out  by  any  point  of  (7*,  while  that 
circle  rolls  on  C^  is  also  traced  out  by  a  certain  point  of  the  circle 
of  centre  e,  while  the  latter  rolls  round  (7,  in  the  same  direction.  A 
pericycloid  is  thus  also  an  epicycloid. 

In  the  case  in  which  the  inner  circle  rolls  on  the  outer  a  similar 
construction  holds.  There  the  circle  of  centre  e  rolls  internally  to 
Cg,  and  any  point  traces  out  a  hypocycloid  which  can  also  be  traced 
by  the  rolling  of  C&. 

104.  InYolute  and  Evolnte. — Let  the  moving  centrode  be  a 
straight  line.  It  is  then  a  tangent  at  /  to  the  space-centrode  (7«.  /  is 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  element  of  the  path  which  is  at  the 
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instant  being  described  by  any  point  P  of  the  straight  line.  Every 
such  path  is  called  an  involute  of  the  curve  touched  by  the  straight 
line.  A  given  pair  of  involutes  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance 
apart  along  the  common  normal,  so  that  the  system  of  involutes  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  curves.  The  curve 
Cf  touched  by  the  moving  straight  line  is  called  the  evohUe  of  this 
system  of  curves,  and  is  evidently  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curva- 
ture of  every  one  of  the  involutes. 

The  involutes  may  be  supposed  described  by  the  points  of  a 
thread  kept  taut  while  being  unwound  from  the  evolute.     It  is  clear 

Fig.  72. 


from  this  mode  of  description  that  the  length  IP  of  the  normal  to 
the  involute  equals  the  length  of  the  arc  I  A  of  the  evolute  from  which 
the  string  has  been  unwound. 

Fig.  72  shows  two  involutes,  PP^P^,..,  P'P^P^,,,^  of  a  system 
produced  by  unwinding  a  thread  from  the  curve  &„  which  is  their 
evolute.  The  points  /,  7^,  A,  ...  are  the  centres  of  curvature  cor- 
responding to  the  points  P,  JTj,  P„  ...  of  each  of  the  involutes.  The 
tangent  at  P  to  any  involute  \&  parallel  to  the  normal  at  I  (its 
centre  of  curvature)  to  the  evolute. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  if  the  positions  of  the  generating 
straight  line  be  taken  for  points  P,  Pj,  P„  ...,  which  are  very 
cloee  together,  each  position  contains  the  centres  of  curvature  for 
two  successive  elements.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
method  of  graphically  describing  curves  explained  in  the  following 
section. 

The  fixed  centrode  is  touched  by  the  common  normal  IP  to  the 
system  of  involutes  in  every  one  of  its  positions.  Hence  the  evolute 
is  called  the  envelope  of  these  normals. 

105.  Drawing  of  Curves  from  their  Curvature. — ^When  the 
velocity  and  acceleration  are  known  for  dijfferent  points,  the  path 
can  be  laid  down  on  paper  in  the  following  way.  From  any  point  0, 
Fig.  7Sy  draw  a  line  OP  in  length  equal  to  a  radius  of  curvature  of 
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the  path,  from  0  as  centre  with  OF  as  radius 
describe  a  short  circular  arc  PP',  and  join  0  to  F, 
Then  FP  is  a  short  arc  of  length  ds  of  the  path. 
Kext  calculate  the  radius  of  curvature  for  an 
element  beginning  at  the  distance  ds  from  P,  that 
is  at  P'.     L(Bt  this  distance  laid  off  from  P'  be  P'O' ; 

Fig.  73. 


then  0'  is  the  centre  of  curvature  for  the  next 
element  F*F\  which  is  described  as  a  short  circular 
arc  of  centre  0',  0"  in  FO  is  then  found  in  like 
manner  as  centre  for  a  succeeding  element  F'F"\ 
and  so  on.  In  this  way  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor 
Perry  have  drawn  diagrams  of  capillary  surfaces  of 
revolution,*  of  which  some  account  will  be  given 
below  in  the  chapter  on  Capillarity.  The  lunar 
orbit  shown  in  Fig.  181  below  was  also  drawn  by 
this  method. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  has  greatly  facilitated  this 
method  of  describing  curves  by  the  invention  of  his 
scale  of  reciprocals.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  74. 
The  distance  between  successive  scale  divisions 
increases  with  distance  from  the  starting-point, 
and  so  finer  subdivisions  are  introduced  as  the 
openness  of  the  graduation  allows.  The  numbers 
marked  at  the  divisions  are  the  reciprocals  of  the 
distances  of  the  divisions  from  the  starting-point 
of  the  scale,  which  point  is  therefore  marked  oo. 

*  Nature^  Jaly  22  and  29.  and  Angnst  19,  1886. 
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Thus  when  a  curvature  J/r  is  known,  the  division-mark,  found 
against  its  numerical  value  on  the  scale  of  reciprocals,  is  at  a  distance 
r  from  the  point  marked  oc. 

To  draw  the  curves,  therefore,  Mr  Boys  proceeds  as  follows. 
Uaiiig  a  ruler  which  has  been  graduated  in  this  way  (see  Fig.  75) 
and  carries  a  pen-point  projecting  through  a  small  hole  at  the 
point  CD  in  the  line  at  points  on  which  the  divisions  are  marked 


he  places  it  in  the  chosen  initial  direction  on  the  paper.  Then 
he  places  a  small  tripod  with  needle-points  for  feet,  so  that  two  of 
the  points  rest  in  the  paper,  the  third  at  that  point  on  the  line 
just  referred  to  which  carries  the  number  measuring  the  curva- 
ture. This  third  point  forms  a  centre  round  which  the  rule 
can  turn.  The  rule  is  then  turned  through  a  small  angle,  and 
the  pen  describes  a  short  circular  arc  on  the  paper.  The  rule  is 
then  kept  fixed  in  the  new  position  while  the  tiipod  is  moved 
along  it  and  set  so  that  the  needle-point  on  the  rule  is  placed  at 
the  division  corresponding  to  the  curvature  of  the  next  element, 
which  is  then  described  as  before,  and  so  on.  Of  course  if  no  division 
correspond  exactly  to  the  curvature,  the  proper  position  for  the 
needle  pivot  must  be  found  by  estimation  between  two  divisions,  and 
this  can  be  done  very  exactly.     This  process  obviates  the  continual 
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setting  of  compasses,  first  on  a  scale,  and  then  on  the  paper,  and  so 
diminishes  to  a  great  extent  errors  of  setting. 

The  curve  drawn  in  Fig.  75  is  the  meridian  curve  of  a  figure  of 
revolution,  of  which  GOC  is  the  axis.  The  needle-point  is  shown 
resting  at  the  division  the  scale-number  of  which  is  '84.  This  is 
the  curvature  of  the  element  which  is  being  described  by  the  pen  at 
the  point  oo.  The  curve  is  called  the  nadaid,  and  will  be  discussed 
under  CapiUarity,  where  also  will  be  found  further  details  of  Mr. 
Boys'  process,  and  precautions  for  avoiding  inaccuracy.  It  may  be 
noted  here,  however,  that  the  two  needle-points  pressed  into  the 


paper  leave  marks  which  enable  the  third  point,  when  the  rule  is 
laid  aside,  to  be  taken  back  along  its  course,  and  its  successive  posi- 
tions marked  on  the  paper.  These  give  the  evolute  of  the  nodoid, 
which  is  shown  by  the  dotted  curve. 

106.  The  Gydoid. — Take  now,  as  an  example  of  the  preceding 
discussion  of  roulettes,  the  cycloid,  which  is  of  considerable  dynamical 
interest.  Let  0,  Fig.  76,  be  the  centre  of  the  generating  circle  in 
one  of  its  positions,  /  the  instantaneous  axis,  P  the  generating  point, 
APEB  the  cycloid.  If  the  circle  makes  more  than  one  turn  the 
curve  produced  is  a  succession  of  cycloids,  and  clearly  has  a  cusp  at 
each  point,  as  A  and  J?,  of  meeting  of  two.  Also  each  cycloid  is 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  a  line  DE,  at  right  angles  to  ABy 
and  of  length  equal  to  the  diameter,  2ay  of  the  rolling  circle.  '  Let 
0)  be  the  angtilar  velocity  of  the  rolling  circle,  then  the  velocity,  Uy 
of  /  along  AB\s  cua.  The  velocity  of  P  is  <aJP  at  right  angles  to 
/P,  and  therefore  by  §  99  the  acceleration  of  P  is  «.//*  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  to^JP  towards  /,  and  a>t£(  =  4)^a)  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  and  from  AB.  Thus  if  0  be  the  augle  PIA^  the 
total  acceleration  towards  I  is  o>^./P-<i)^asin9,  that  is  6>%sin£l, 
since  /P  =  2a sin 6.  The  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion  is 
«./P  +  co^acosO,  that  is  a(2w  sin6  +  w^cosd). 

107.  Gturvature  of  Cycloid.  Lengtii  of  Arc  and  Area  of  a 
Cycloid. — From  the  former  acceleration  we  can  find  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  cycloid  at  P,  by  the  relation 

acceleration  =  velocity  squared  x  curvature. 
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Thus  we  get 


radius  of  cwrvatwre  =  4a8ind. 


Fig.  76'. 


This  might  be  obtained  from  the  foUowing  simple  oonsideratioiiy 
which  will  often  enable  the  centre  of  curvature  to  be  found  in  such 
caaes.  In  an  element  of  time  dt  P,  Fig.  76',  moves  forward  a 
distance  2t»amiQ,di  at  right  angles  to 
IP  J  and  in  the  same  tune  /  moves 
along  AB  a  distance  ^^adt,  that  is 
through  a  distance  fi»asmd.dt  at  right 
angles  to  IP.  The  normals  at  the 
extremities  of  the  element  of  the  curve 
will  therefore  meet  at  the  distance 
2/P,  that  is  4a8ine  from  P.  To  find 
C  the  centre  of  curvature,  therefore, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  produce  PI  to 
C8othatP/=/C. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in 
general  in  roulettes  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature is  not  at  the  instantaneous 
axis,  since  that  is  in  motion  in  space. 
It  is  the  intersection  of  two  con- 
secutive normals  to  the  curve,  and 
these  must  pass  through  different 
points  on  (7^ 

From  the  radius  of  curvature  we 
can  easily  find  the  length  of  any  arc 

APj  Fig.  75,  of  the  curve.  The  rate  at  which  the  arc  is  being 
generated  is  4a»sin0,  and  the  addition  made  to  it  when  the  line 
CP,  Fig.  75,  turns  through  an  elementary  angle  dQ  is  4a sin  0(26. 
But  this  we  have  seen  in  §  104  is  the  addition  made  to  the  quantity 
-  4a cos 6  by  increasing  d  by  the  amount  dQ.     Thus 

wcgAP=  -4acos0-(-4acosO)  =  4a  (1  -cos0). 

Since  at  E^  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  0  =  ir/2,  and  cos0  =  O,  the 
semi-arc  AE  of  the  cycloid  has  length  4a,  and  the  whole  length  is 
8a.    The  arc  EP  has  the  length  4acos0. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  area  of  a  cycloid  is  Sn-a^  that  is  three 
times  the  area  of  the  generating  circle.  For  the  area  of  a  triangle 
of  vertical  angle  dd,  having  its  base  on  the  curve  and  its  sides  con- 
secutive radii  of  curvature,  is  8a*sin^6e20.  The  smaller  triangle, 
CH\  Fig.  76,  cut  off  from  this  by  the  element  //'  of  C,  is  a  quarter 
of  this  area,  since  CI  =  IP.  Hence  the  part  of  the  cycloid  contained 
in  the  triangle  has  area  ^a^mi^QdQ.  Adding  these  areas  for  4)he 
whole  cycloid  we  get  3jra^. 

108.  Acceleration  of  Point  moving  along  Cycloid — If  the  circle 
is  rolled  with  uniform  angular  velocity,  <d  =  0,  and  the  acceleration 
along  the  tangent  becomes  oi^acosO  from  P  towards  E,  Thus  the 
acceleration  tends  to  produce  velocity  of  P  towards  E,  and  it  is  easy 
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is  would  alao  be  the  case  if  P  were  at  P  between 
leo  for  the  numerical  veluee  we  have,  taking  the 
'  P  from  E, 


di^plae^Tient     4a  cos  0      4 

otion  of  the  generating  point  in  the  cycloidol  path, 
ailing  a  circle  with  uniform  angular  velocity  along 
,  ie  one  of  simple  harmonic  motion  along  the  path, 


the  period  is  obviously  Sir/u.  This  is  given  also  by 
tea  that  4^5/ 2'  =  «''/4. 

Pig.  77,  be  a  cycloid  upon  the  base  EE',  and  let  C  be 
irvature  for  the  point  P  on  the  curve.  C  is  (§  104)  a 
ivolute  of  the  cycloid.  Draw  C6  at  right  angles  to 
a  G  &  line  parallel  to  EE'  and  at  a  distance  2a,  the 
i  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid,  from  it.  Marking 
hown  we  see  that  since  CI='2asin6,  GC  is  2a8in^. 
'es  along  the  cycloid  C  traces  out  an  equal  cycloid. 
ihe  vertex  of  its  curve  C  is  at  the  cusp  A .  The  radius 
■  the  locus  of  C  is  4acosfl,  and  GI  is  perpendicular  to 
Jute  of  a  cycloid  is  thus  an  equal  cycloid  placed  as 

dal  Pendnltun. — If  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  Fig.  77, 
plane  and  /*  be  a  massive  particle  suspended  by  a 
ACP,  of  length  4a,  wrapped  round  a  cycloid  from  A 
apping  as  P  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  then, 
from  §  137,  gravity  produces  an  acceleration  g  in  the 
ward  direction,  of  which  the  component  perpendicular 
is  annulled  by  the  action  of  the  cord.     The  tangential 
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component,  in  the  direction  of  motion,  is  thus  ^cos6,  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  displacement  of  P  iram  the  vertex  F  is  4a  cos  0.  Thus 
we  have 

accdercUion  __  gcosO  __  g  >q-v 

displcbceTnent    4acos()     4a '  ^ 


The  period  of  oscillation  is  thus  given  by  the  equation 


r=2.y^, 


(86) 


FlO.  78. 


and  the  pendulum  oscillates  in  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 

of  length   4a    (the    length  of  the 

semi-cycloid)   vibrating  in  an  arc 

of  infinitesimal  length.     The  period 

of  this   cycloidal  pendulum,   it   is 

important  to  notice,  is  independent 

of  the  amplitude  of  osdllation,  which 

may  be  anything  from  0  to  4a. 

110.  Description  of  Epitrochoid. 
— ^As  a  last  example  of  the  kine- 
matics of  roulettes  consider  the 
curve  described  by  a  point  P  in 
the  plane  of  a  circle  which  is  rolled 
on  another  of  different  radius,  as 
in  Fig.  78.  Let  a,  h  be  the  radii 
of  the  moving  and  fixed  circles,  c 
the  distance  of  P  from  the  centre 
C  of  the  latter.  Then  the  angle 
turned  through  by  the  rolling  circle 
in  time  dt,  that  is  c26,  is  d8{l/a  +  1/6) 
where  ds  is  the  distance  described 
along  C„  and  this  is  the  angle  (0,  say) 
through  which  CP  has  been  tumcKl. 
The  velocity  of  P  is  oi./P,  and  the 
acceleration  of  P  is  w^JP  towards 
/,  a.IP  along  the  direction  of 
motion  atP,  and,  if  ^  is  the  velocity 
of  /  along  the  fixed  circle,  a>^  in 
the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  common  tangent  at  7,  that  is 
along  the  dotted  line  at  P.  Thus,  since  ^  =  a>.a6/(a  +  5),  if  6  be 
the  angle  IP  makes  with  the  common  tangent,  the  normal  accelera- 
tion is  »*  [IP  -abBinO/{a  +  h)}.  Now  the  angle  PCD  is  known,  being 
the  supplement  of  ICP,  that  is  of  «(l/a  + 1/6),  the  angle  6  through 
which  CP  has  been  turned  from  the  position  of  CP  coincident  with 
CI.  Also  we  have  /P  =  csin0/cos0,  so  that  the  normal  acceleration 
is  «v^{<;  sin  ^/cos  0  -  a6  sin  0/(a  +  6 ) } .  The  reader  may  verify  that  when 
P  is  on  the  rolling  circle,  and  b  is  infinite,  we  obtain  from  this  the 
acceleration  calculated  above  for  the  cycloid. 
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The  radius  of  curvature  r  of  the  epitrochoid  traced  out  by  P  is 
thus  given  by  the  equation 


r  = 


_  {vdocUyY  _ 


2{a  +  hy8in^<l> 


acceleration     {2{a  +  6)c8in^  -  a6sin20}cos6  '  (87) 

which,  when  h  is  infinite,  ^  =  20,  and  c  =  a,  as  in  the  cycloid,  becomes 

4asin6. 

An  interesting  case  is  obtained  by  making  e=a  =  5,  that  is 

making   the    rolling   circle    equal    to    the 
fixed  (urde.     We  have  then  ^  =  20, 


Fig.  79. 


r  =  §asin0, 


(88) 


that  is  ^  of  the  length  IP, 

The  ciirve  described  by  the  carried  point 
P  is  in  this  case  that  called  the  cardioid. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  79. 

The  length  of  a  cardioid  from  the  cusp 
round  back  again  to  the  cusp  is  16a,  or 
twice  the  length  of  a  cycloid  generated  by 
the  circle  of  radius  a.  Its  area,  that  is  the 
area  outside  the  fixed  circle  in  Fig.  79,  is 
bva^f  five  times  the  area  of  the  generating 
circle. 
111.  Equation  of  Circular  Roulette. — It  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  equation  of  any  epitrochoid,  or  indeed  any  circular  roulette,  may 
be  found  as  follows.  The  curve  may  be  regarded  as  generated  by 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  moving  circle  round  the  centre  of 
the  fixed,  combined  with  a  motion  of  the  latter  round  its  own  centre 
with  an  angular  velocity  which  bears  a  certain  relation  to  that  of 
the  centre.  Thus  in  Fig.  78  the  angular  velocity  of  (7  is  »,  that 
of  P.  The  velocity  of  /  due  to  the  motion  of  C  round  C  is  »5, 
and  that  is  exactly  neutralised  by  the  relative  turning  motion  of 
the  carried  circle  round  its  own  centre.  Hence  if  «'  be  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  latter  motion,  we  have  «'  — a>  =  tt6/a,  or 
«' =  «(a  +  6)/a. 

Thus  for  the  co-ordinates  of  P  at  any  time  t  reckoned  from  the 
instant  when  P  was  in  the  line  of  centres  we  have,  taking  the  axis 
of  X  along  the  original  line  of  centres,  and  y  at  right  angles,  and  the 
origin  at  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle. 


xss  (a  +  b)co3wt  +  ccosf »t  j 

^ss  (a  +  b)8in»t  +  ccos/ at\ 


(89) 


By  elimination  of  t  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  obtained.     For 
example  let  a  =  6  s  c  and  we  have 
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y  =  2ami»t  +  aein2wt^  J 

from  which  the  properties  of  the  curve  can  be  deduced. 

The  curve  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  78,  and  is  the  cardiotd 
already  described.  Its  polar  equation,  the  cusp  being  the  origin, 
may  be  written 

p=2a(l+cos6), 

as  the  reader  may  verify  at  once,  observing  that  d  =  wt. 

112.  (General  Displacement  of  a  Bigid  Body.— We  consider  now 
and  very  briefly  the  general  motion  of  a  rigid  body.     First  let  one 
point  of  the  body  be  fixed,  then  any 
displacement  of  the  body  may   be  Fig.  80. 

brought  about  by  the  motion  of  a  . 

sphere  of   which  the  fixed  point  is  ^'<^?*'^'^\"''\ 

tie  centre  upon  a  fixed  concentric  //'         \\  ^\ 

spherical  surface.  /     //  \\      \ 

Let  two  points  A,  B  (Fig.  80)         /      //  \\        N. 

on  the  surface  of  the  moving  sphere      /  I  •  \         \ 

be    displaced    to    coincidence    with     i^;;---/-^? ;/fl— cr*-^B' 

positions  -4',  ff  on  the  fixed  surface.        ^""^- ^^k 

The  displacement  of  the  body  may  ^  -^ 

be  effected  by  turning  it  round  an 

axis  through  the  fixed  point.     Draw  arcs  of  great  circles  of  the 

sphere  joining  AA\BBy  and  bisect  these  in  points  (7,  D  and  draw 

great  circles  of  the  sphere  through   CD  at   right  angles  to  AA\ 

BB.    These  will  intersect  in  two  diametrically  opposite  points  //'. 

The  diameter  //'  is  an  axis  round  which  if  the  body  be  turned  A 

will  be  brought  to  A\  and  B  io  B>.     The  angle  of  turning  is  that  / 

at  /  between  the  tangents  to  the  two  great  circles^which  there  meet.  4  Jm,3Aj  n 

The  reader  may  exercise  himself  in  realising  the  full  truth  of  this     Sl^M^ 

proposition. 

118.  Translation  and  Botation  in  one  Plane  equivalent  to  a 
Botation. — Let  a  body  be  displaced  so  that  a  plane  in  it  moves  on  a 
plane  fixed  in  space,  first  by  translation  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
fixed  plane,  then  by  rotation  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
fixed  plane.  The  resultant  of  these  displacements  may  be  effected 
by  simply  turning  the  body  through  an  equal  angle  about  a  parallel 
axis.  For  any  two  points  AB  m  the  moving  plane  come  finally 
to  A'B,  that  is  the  line  AB  comes  to  A'B.  This,  by  §  93,  can  be 
brought  about  by  a  rotation  as  specified.  If  2«  be  the  linear  displace- 
ment and  20  the  angular,  the  distances  of  the  second  axis  from  the  first 
are  plainly  s  along,  and  altejid  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion. 

The  body  may  be  moving  with  linear  velocity  ^,  and  at  the  same 

time  turning  with  angular  velocity  B  round  an  axis  A  at  right  angles 
to  i,  and  moving  with  the  body.    The  motion  is  equivalent  to  one  of 

pure  rotation  round  an  axis  A'  parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  i/B  from 
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the  first  measured  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  ^,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  81. 

114.  Screw  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body. — The  most  general  dis- 
placement of  a  rigid  body  in  space  may  be  brought  about  by  a 
rotation  through  a  determinate  angle  about  a  certain  axis,  and  a 
displacement  without  rotation  of  the  whole  body  parallel  to  that  axis. 
Let  a  point  A  on  the  body  be  carried  from  its  initial  to  its  final 
position  A'  along  the  line  joining  them.    Then,  as  just  seen,  the  body 

can  be  turned  about  an  axis  through  the  point 

Fig.  81.  till  it  takes  up  its  final  position.     The  points 

a'     '  in  the  body  which  lie  in  any  plane  at  right 

.  -• • ^  angles  to  that  axis  are  turned  round  in  their 

^  own  plane,  and  in  the   preceding  translatory 

.- .^  motion  the  successive  positions  of  the  plane 

,''  N^        were  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  direction 

/  \       of  motion  of   each  point  is   inclined  at  the 

/  \     same  angle  to  the  plane.     Thus  the  displace- 

;  A* ^  I     ment  may  be  given  by  translating  first   the 

\  8     !     body  in  the   direction  perpendicular  to  this 

\  /       plane,  then  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane, 

'•.^  .-'  and  finally  giving  it  the  motion  of  rotation 

* '"  just  considered.      But  the  last  two  motions,. 

the  motion  along  the  plane  and  the  rotation 
about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  it,  may  be  combined  in  a  rotation 
about  a  parallel  axis,  found  as  described  in  §  93,  and  therefore 
the  whole  displacement  may  be  effected  by  carrying  the  body  bodily 
without  rotation  in  a  certain  direction,  and  then  turning  it  round  an 
axis  parallel  to  that  direction  as  stated  above. 

The  rotation  may  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  translatory 
motion,  and  so  that  the  ratio  vl<a  of  the  translational  to  the  angular 
velocity  is  constant  throughout. 

115.  Pitch  of  Screw.  The  Displacement  called  a  Twist. — The 
motion  just  found  is  that  of  a  nut  relatively  to  the  axis  of  a  screw 
on  which  it  turns.  The  nut  travels  along  the  axis  of  the  screw 
while  rotating  about  it.  Hence  the  motion  may  be  called  a  screw- 
motion,  and  v/iD  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  In  engineering,  however, 
the  pitch  of  a  screw  is  27rv/«o,  the  distance  the  nut  advances  on  the 
screw  per  turn.  The  angular  velocity  is  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  motion ;  the  linear  velocity  is  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity 
and  the  pitch.  If  the  pitch  be  zero  the  motion  is  a  pure  rotation, 
if  the  pitch  be  infinite  the  motion  is  pure  translation.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  particular  cases  of  the  general  one,  and  need  not  be 
treated  separately. 

For  a  given  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  there  is  only  one 
equivalent  screw  displacement.  For  the  particles  of  the  body  which 
initially  lay  in  the  axis  of  rotation  remain  in  that  line  in  the  final 
position  of  the  body.  This  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  with  any 
other  screw. 

In  what  follows,  then,  we  shall  conceive  a  displacement  of  a  body 
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as  effected  by  attaching  the  body  to  a  nut  turning  round  a  very  thin 
cylinder  on  which  a  screw-thread  of  the  proper  pitch  is  cut.  Sudi  a 
displacement  is  called  a  tunst,  A  twist  is  specified  when  the  axis, 
the  pitch  of  the  screw,  and  the  angle  of  turning,  or  amplitude^  are  given. 
116.  Composition  of  Angnlar  Velocities. — If  a  body  have  the 
point  0  fixed  and  be  turning  with  angular  velocities  cop  <»,  about 
axes  OAj  OB  inclined  at  an  angle  0,  we 
can  show  that  the  motion  is  equivalent  Fio.  S2. 

to  a  single  motion  of  rotation  of  angular  0 

velocity 

about  an  axis  00  inclined  to  OA  at  an 
angle  cos"'  {(»j  +  a»,cos6)/<ii>}. 

For  let  the  lengths  OA,  OB,  Fig.  82, 
along  the  axes  be  taken  proportional  to 
C0,,  »,,  and  construct  the  step  00{  =  oo), 
which  is  their  resultant,  §  17.  Its 
magnitude  has  the  value  just  stated. 
OC  is  the  diagonal  passing  through  0 
of  the  paraUelogram  of  which  adjacent 
sides  are  OA,  OB.  Now  take  any 
point  P  in  the  plane  of  A  OB,  and 
outside  that  angle.  Then  it  is  easy 
to  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of 

the  triangles    POA,  POB  is  equal  to  '-''' 

the  area  of  the  triangle  POC.    But  if 

A,  k,  p  be  the  distances  of  P  from  the  lines  OA,  OB,  00,  we  have 
2  area  P0A=»^h,  2  area  POB  —  »Jc,  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the 
velocity  of  P  due  to  the  two  rotations.  But  2  area  POC—fnp,  and 
therefore  tap  is  also  the  velocity  of  P  due  to  the  single  rotation  about 
OP.  11  Phe  situated  within  the  angle  A  OB,  to^h,  <ajc  have  opposite 
signs,  and  vap  is  then  equal  to  their  algebraic  sum. 

This  discussion  shows  that  angular  velocities  may  be  treated  as 
directed  quantities  and  resolved  like  velocities  and  accelerations.  To 
represent  an  angular  velocity  about  any  axis  graphically  take  a 
distance  along  the  axis  equal  to  the  angular  velocity,  and  take  the  posi- 
tive direction  of  this  line  towards  that  side  of  a  plane,  at  right  angles 
to  the  line,  from  which  the  rotation  in  the  plane  seems  to  an  observer 
to  be  in  the  direction  oppposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch 
would  be  seen  by  him  to  turn,  if  its  face  were  at  the  same  time  seen 
by  him  in  the  plane.  This  direction  we  shall  call  the  left-handed  or 
the  counter-clock  direction  of  turning.  It  is  that  which  the  arrows 
in  Fig.  82  are  intended  to  represent. 

Thus  we  see  that  points  in  the  plane  of  the  axes  are  rotating 
round  OC,  and  therefore  so  must  be  all  the  points  of  the  rigid 
body. 

117.  Moments,  Composition  of  Moments  in  one  Plane. — ^The 
products  <0j^,  ^Jc,  wp  may  be  called  moments  about  the  point  0  of  the 
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angular  velocities  ».,  «>„  <d  ivhich  the  body  has  round  OA^  OB^  OC 
respectively,  and  we  nave  the  theorem,  which  will  be  of  great  service 
later,  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  any  two  directed  quantities 
about  any  point  in  their  plane  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  their 
resultant  about  the  same  point.  The  sum  of  the  moments  is  zero, 
if  the  point  be  on  the  resultant,  and  is  not  zero  unless  this  is  the  case. 
This  fact  is  of  great  service  in  finding  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
in  actual  cases. 

By  continued  application  of  this  theorem  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  any  number  of  quantities  directed  along 
ooplanar  lines  which  meet  in  a  point,  taken  round  any  point  in  their 

plane,   is   equal  to    the    moment  of     their 
resultant  about  the  same  point. 

118.  General    Theorem  of   Oomposition 
of    Moments. — This  theorem  is  only  a  par- 
ticular case  of  a  more  general  theorem,  namely 
that  the  resultant  moment,  about  any  point 
whatever,  of  quantities  dii^dcted  along  lines 
which  meet  in  a  point,  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  their  resultant  about  the  same  point.     For 
let  two  directed  quantities  be  represented  by 
the  lines  OA^  OB^  Fig  83  (in  the  immediate 
application  here  they  are  angular  velocities 
C0,,  «>,  of  the  rigid  body).     The  moments  of 
these  quantities  about  any  point  P  are  numeri- 
cally equal  to  twice  the  areas  of  the  triangles  POA ,  POB,   The  moment 
of  the  resultant  of  OA^  OB  about  P  is  the  moment  of  OC  about  P, 
and  its  numerical  value  is  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  POC, 

But  these  moments  are  themselves  directed  quantities,  and  may 
be  represented  by  straight  lines  passing  through  one  point  and  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  areas  which  represent  the  moments.  The 
positive  directions  of  these  lines  determine  the  ajspect  of  each  area 
which  is  to  be  taken  as  positive,  and  are  settled  as  follows.  Let  the 
boundary  of  each  area  be  described  by  a  point  which  in  its  course 
traverses  the  line  representing  a  quantity  {e,g.j  the  line  OA)  in  the 
positive  direction,  then  the  positive  direction  of  the  line  represent- 
ing the  area  is  towards  that  side  of  the  plane  from  which  the 
moving  point  is  observed  to  traverse  the  area  in  the  so-called  left- 
handed  or  counter-dock  direction.  Thus  if  the  lines  of  the  circuit 
POAP  are  traversed  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  order  of  the 
letters,  OA  is  traversed  in  the  positive  direction,  and  (0  being  the 
near  point  of  OB)  the  line  representing  the  area  POA  is  to  be  drawn 
towards  the  observer.  Similarly  the  lines  representing  POB^  POC 
are  respectively  to  be  drawn  towards  the  right  from  the  plane 
of  POB^  and  towards  the  side  of  POC  on  which  A  lies.  We  shall 
caU  the  lines  thus  specified  the  step-vcikieB  of  the  areas. 

119.  Step-Valnes  of  Areas. — An  area  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as 
a  directed  quantity,  and  obeys  all  the  laws  of  directed  quantities. 
Its  step-value  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  at  right 
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angles  to  any  plane  on  which  the  areas  are  projected,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  that  plane,  and  these  are  the  step-values  of  the 
projections  upon  planes  perpendicular  to  them  of  the  corresponding 
area.  If,  then,  iiie  sum  of  the  projections  of  any  set  of  areas  upon 
any  plane  whatever  is  equal  to  the  projection  on  that  plane  of 
an  area  Sy  the  sum  of  the  components  of  the  step-values  of  the 
areas  taken  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection  must  be  equal  to  the  compo- 
nent in  the  same  direction  of  the  step- value  A, 
oiS. 

Thus  if  the  step-values  be  drawn  in  the 
proper  directions  ht>m  one  point,  the  step- 
value  of  /S'must  be  the  resultant  of  the  steps 
representing  the  other  areas,  otherwise  the 
condition  just  stated  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

Now  the  projection  of  the  parallelogram 
OA  CB  upon  any  plane  is  always  a  paraUelo- 
gram,  so  that  on  whatever  plane  the  lines  of 
Fig.  83  are  projected  the  result  is  always 
a  diagram  in  that  plane  in  which  lines  are 
drawn  from  the  projection  p  to  the  pro- 
jections o,a,c,6of  the  four  points  OjA,CyBy  and  these  fulfil  the 
condition  that  the  area  jE>ac=s  area  jt?oa-h  area  po&.  Thus  the  pro- 
jection of  POG  upon  any  plane  whatever  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  POAj  FOB  upon  that  plane,  and  if  the  step- values  of 
the  moments  of  bij,  ai„  oi  alx>ut  0  be  each  resolved  at  0  into  two 
components,  in  and  perpendicular  to  a  chosen  plane,  two  projection 
diagrams  will  be  obtained,  for  each  of  which  the  relation 

area  jpoc = area  poa  +  area  |x>& 

holds.  Hence,  since  the  theorem  is  true  of  the  components,  the 
moment  of  OC^  that  is  of  «>,  round  P  is  the  resultant  of  the  step- 
values  of  the  moments  of  «j,  <»,  about  P, 

The  step-values  obtained  by  projection  on  any  plane  are  the 
moments  of  w^,  w^  w  round  an  axis  through  P  perpendicular  to  that 
plane  (§  155). 

If  a  rigid  body  have  two  angular  velocities  o^  »,  about  parallel 
axes  Ay  B,  the  same  theorem  holds.  This  case  requires  special  con- 
sideration, though  the  result  might  be  inferred  from  the  former  case. 

Let  Py  Fig.  84,  be  any  point,  a,  /3  its  distances  from  Ay  By  the 
intersections  of  the  axes  with  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them,  and 
passing  through  P.  Then  if  a<»„  /3a>,  be  taken  as  steps  along  APy 
BP  respectively,  ia»^y  i/3»,  are  steps  along  Pa,  Pby  at  right  angles  to 
APy  BPy  and  represent  the  velocities  of  P  due  to  the  angular  veloci- 
ties •.,  «^  The  resultant  of  these  is  i{a»y  +  /3o>,),  which  is  therefore 
at  rignt  angles  to  the  step  aoj  +  /3«»,,  the  resultant  of  the  steps  along 
APy  BP  just  specified.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  §  20,  is  tiie  step 
joining jP  with  (7,  the  point  which  divides  AB  so  that  ACjCB^^^J^^y 
and  is  («j  +  •,)C'i*.      Therefore  we  have  i{a»^  -!-/?«,)  =  i(«j  +  io,)CP, 
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Thus  the  point  P  turns  round  G  with  angular  velocity  ^^  +  «,,  and 
the  numerical  value  of  its  linear  velocity  along  Pc  is  (a>i  +  <o^CP, 

120.  GompoBition  of  Screw-Motions  and  Twists. — ^We  now  com- 
pound two  screw-motions  given  about  rectangular  axes  meeting  in  a 
point.  Let  the  directions  be  along  OX,  OY  of  Fig.  85,  and  the 
amounts  and  pitches  of  the  motions  be  Q>p  »f,Pi,  Py  The  translational 
velocities  of  the  two  motions  are  WjP  ,  «./>,  respectively  along  OX,  OY, 
If  0  be  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  resultant  angulsur  velocity 
makes  with  OX,  we  have  for  that  resultant  o>jCOs6  +  a>,sind  along 
OP,  Also  «jSinO  -  oo,cos0  =  0,  so  that  tanO  =  «,/«,,  which  determines 
the  direction  of  OP,  The  linear  velocities  resolved  along  and  at  right 
angles  to  this  direction  give  us 

WjjPj  cos  0  4-  «,/>, sin  0,   tt>jPi  sin  6  -  a>jP,cos  0. 


The  former  of  these  and  the  angular  velocity  «(  =  ^«i*  +  tt>5*)  give  a 
screw-motion  about   OP,  of  pitch  (©jp^cosO  +  o),p,  sin  0)/ci>.     Hence 
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since  o>i  =  a>cos6,  ci>,  =  ci>sinO,  we  have,  denoting  this  pitch  by  ^, 

^=j9jCos^6+jt?,sin*0.  (91) 

Now  the  angular  velocity  »  about  OP,  and  the  velocity 

<aj>^s\nQ  -  Oj^^cosO 

perpendicular  to  it  are  (§  113)  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  an 
axis  parallel  to  OP,  and  above  the  plane  of  the  axes  OX,  OY,  at  a 
distance  given  by  the  relation  «;5  =  »j/?j  sin  0 -<»,;?,  cos  6,  or,  since 
fi0  =  Wj/  cos  Q  —  o),/  sin  0, 

'^  =  Ki^i-;',)sin26>.  (92) 


Thus  the  resultant  is  a  screw-motion  of  angular  velocity  Jaa^^  +  «  * 
about  a  line  parallel  to  OP  at  a  distance  ^{p^  -;;,)  sin  20  above  the 
plane  of  OX,  OY. 
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The  same  result  holds  for  two  screw-displacements  or  twiste  of 
amplitudes  represented  by  u„  w,. 

The  line  may  be  constructed  ae  follows.  Take  two  points  A,  B 
(Fig.  85)  on  OX,  OFequidistant  from  0,sueh  that  AB  =p,  -  p„aad  join 
AB.  (hi  ^0£  describe  a  circle,  and  join  the  centre  O  (the  middle 
pointof  J^)  with  P.  The  angle  ACP  is  28,  and  C/'  =  l(p,-;>,). 
Thas  PZ)  =  J(p,-p,)sin2e.  Now  (Fig.  86)  draw  from  P  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  a  line  PP"  of  length  equal  to  PJ), 
and  from  P"  draw  a  line  paiallel  to  PO.  This  tatter  wiU  meet  the 
axis  02,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  X¥,  in  a  point  ff. 
The  line  O'/^  is  the  axis  of  the  resultant  twist,  that  is  the  axis  of 
the  screw  which  represents  the  given  motion. 

131.  The  Cylindroid. — It  we  suppose  0  to  vary  imiformly  by 
variation  <d  «,,  »,,  while  p^,  />,,  on  whi^  6  does  not  depend,  are  kept 
constant,  we  get  a  succession  of  poeiticms  of  the  axis  ffP'  of  the 

Fid.  87. 


resultant  twist.  Thus  as  ft  varies  uniformly,  OP  turns  round  0,  and 
ffP"  turns  round  the  axis  00',  and  moves  along  Off  with  a  simple 
harmonic  motion  of  which  two  periods  are  contained  in  one  rotation. 
Thus  ffP"  liee  on  a  surface  the  equation  of  which  is  to  be  found  as 
follows.  Let  the  co-ordinates  of  P  with  reference  to  OX,  OY  be 
X, }/,  and  that  of  P*  be  e.     Then  we  have 

y=a;tan9 

Thisgiveeat  oiic«y(oo8*fl)/s-2a:/(p[-p,).  But  co3'e  =  a,-'/(a;*-fi^), 
aotiiat  wefind 

2*<a^-K/)  =  (;.,-pOa:y  (93) 

This  surface  is  called  the  cylindroid.     Fig.  87  shows  the  succee- 
sive  positions  of  the  generator  ffP",  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  foiTn 
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of  the  surface.  The  cut  (which  is  taken  from  Sir  Robert  Ball's 
Theory  of  Sortws)  represents  a  model ;  the  axis  from  which  the 
generators  spring  ought  to  be  made  infinitely  thin,  and  the  generators 
prolonged  to  infinity.  The  axis  Off  (Fig.  86)  is  called  the  directrix 
of  the  surface. 

122.  The  Pitch-Conic. — The  pitch  of  any  screw  on  the  cylindroid 
is  given  by  equation  (91).  If  we  construct  the  curve  (a  conic  section) 
the  equation  of  which  is 

p^a^+py^H,  (94) 

where  H  is  any  constant  quantity  and  a;  =  rcos6,  y  =  rsin6,  we  see 
that  the  pitch  p  of  the  screw  for  a  generator  making  an  angle  B  with 
OX  is  ff/r^.  Thus  the  pitch  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  radius  vector,  in  the  given  direction,  of  the  conic  represented 
by  (92). 

If  the  pitches  are  of  the  same  sign  (94)  is  an  ellipse,  if  of  opposite 
signs  a  hyperbola.  The  curve  may  be  called  the  pitch-conic.  If  it  is 
a  hyperbola  there  are  two  directions,  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyper- 
bola, for  which  the  radius  vector  is  infinite.  These  are  the  directions 
for  which  tan^fl=  "PjPr  For  these  the  pitch  given  by  the  conic  is 
zero,  and  the  corresponding  motion  is  one  of  pure  rotation. 

123.  Any  Two  Screws  lie  on  a  Cylindroid.  Eanilibrant  of  given 
Twists  about  any  Two  Screws. — It  can  now  be  proved  that  a 
cylindroid  can  be  described  so  as  to  contain  any  two  screws, 
that  is  to  say  a  cylindroid  two  of  whose  generators  represent 
the  axes  of  the  screws,  and  the  distribution  of  pitch  on  which  is 
such  that  these  generators  have  also  the  pitches  of  the  given 
screws. 

If  Of  &f  py  p,  Zy  %'  be  the  quantities  specifying  the  two  screws,  the 
differences  0-ff,p-p\z-  z  (^,  cr,  A,  say),  and  p,  p  are  known.  In 
terms  of  these  the  reader  may  find  the  values  of  the  pitches  p^^  p^ 
for  a  cylindroid  on  which  the  two  given  screws  lie,  and  the  values 
of  d  and  z.    It  is  eaay  to  verify  that 

p^-p^  =  Jv^-{-h^l&nA,   p^+p^=p+p  -hootAf 
e  =  J{^  -tan-'(CT/A)},     z^i{h^VJ  cot  A). 

Let  a  body  receive  twists  of  amplitudes  a,  /3,  y  about  three  screws 
on  a  cylindroid,  and  let  the  axes  make  angles  6,  0,  «^  with  OX.  The 
angular  displacements  of  the  body  about  the  axes  OX,  OY  are 
acos6  +  /3co60  +  ycosi//,  asin0  +  /3sin0  +  ysini//;  the  linear  displace- 
ments along  the  axes  are  these  expressions  multiplied  respectively  by 
the  pitches  p^,  p  of  the  twists  about  the  axes.  Each  of  the  four 
displacements  will  vanish  identically  if  the  relations 


/3       _ 


(95) 


sin  (^  -  v/')     sin  (i//  -  6)     sin  (6  -  0) 
hold,  since  this  converts  each  of  the  angular  displacements  into 
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a  constant  multiplied  by  a  determinant  of  which  two  rows  are 
identical.  Hence  if  these  relations  are  fulfilled  the  resultant  of  the 
three  twists  is  zero,  and  the  body  has  not  been  displaced. 

There  are  many  other  very  interesting  results  in  this  theory,  but 
there  is  no  space  to  deal  with  it  here.  It  will  be  referred  to  again 
in  connection  with  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  but  the  reader 
should  consult  the  essay*  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  to  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mode  of  treating  rigid  dynamics  is  mainly  due. 

The  subject  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  a  rigid  body  and  their 
limitation  by  constraints  belongs  properly  to  kinematics,  and  can  be 
very  elegantly  treated  by  the  theory  of  screws.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient, however,  to  defer  it  for  treatment  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  system,  and  we  shall  return  to  it 
under  JStcUics, 

124.  Dimensions  of  Velocity  and  Acceleration. — Since  the 
numerical  measure  of  velocity  is  the  number  of  imits  of  displacement 
divided  by  the  number  of  units  of  time  in  which  it  is  effected,  we  may, 
as  indicated  in  §  7,  write  for  any  actual  velocity  the  equation 

velocUy  =  v[LT'']y 

where  v  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  velocity  in  terms  of  a  unit  of 
length  L  and  a  unit  of  time  T.  If  the  units  be  changed  from  L,  T  to 
L\  Ty  where  L=^\L\  T=rT\  we  have  for  the  same  velocity  the 
equation 

l^e  new  numerical  value  is  v  =:vXr~^,  so  that  the  change  i*atio 
is  \r'\ 

For  example,  let  Z  be  1  mile,  T'  be  1  hour,  and  it  be  required 
to  find  the  change-ratio  v'lv  when  the  units  are  changed  to  1  foot 
and  1  second.  This  ratio  is  5280/3600  or  22/15.  Thus  tlie 
numerical  value  v  of  a  velocity  in  terms  of  the  latter  units  is  22/15 
of  the  numerical  value  v  in  terms  of  the  former  units. 

In  the  same  way  the  dimensional  formula  of  acceleration  can  be 
found.  The  nmnerical  value  of  an  acceleration  is  the  number  of 
units  of  velocity  generated  in  a  given  interval  of  time  divided  by  the 
number  of  imits  of  time  in  the  interval.  The  unit  of  acceleration  is 
an  acceleration  in  which  the  unit  of  velocity  is  generated  in  the  unit 
of  time,  that  is  it  is  expressed  by  the  formula  [X^~^]  where  Z  is,  as 
before,  the  unit  of  length  and  T  the  unit  of  time.  Hence  for  any 
given  acceleration  of  which  the  numerical  value  is  a  wo  may  wiite 
the  equation 

wicdeTalion  =  a[X2'"*]. 
Thus  for  the  change  of  units  indicated  above  from  Z,  T'  to  Z',  T 

*  Theory  of  Screws,    Dablin :  Hodges,  Foster  and  Co.    Fig.  86  is  taken 
from  this  work* 
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aeeeleration  =  a\T-'[LT-''\. 
t'  be  a  mile  and  a  foot,  and  3",  y  an  hour  and  a  second,  we 


■ange-ratio  ia  thus  11/27000,  so  that  a  = 


CHAPTER  III. 
DYNAMICS. 

125.  Actions  between  Bodies.  Action  and  Reaction. — We  now 
come  to  the  consideration  of  dynamics  proper.  It  is  matter  of 
common  observation  that  bodies  act  on  one  another  so  that  the  rela- 
tive motions  of  the  different  parts  of  a  system  are  continually  under- 
going change.  A  stone  thrown  into  the  air  is  attracted  towards  the 
earth,  and  describes^  relatively  to  the  earth,  a  curve,  which  we  have 
already  shortly  considered.  A  stone  let  fall  from  a  height  travels 
vertically  downwards  with  uniformly  increasing  speed ;  and  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  acceleration  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  earth.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  action  is  mutual.  The 
earth,  we  say,  attracts  the  stone,  the  stone  attracts  the  earth. 

Between  the  two  bodies  there  is  said  to  exist  a  stresSj  that  is,  a 
mutual  action,  which  has  two  aspects,  the  equal  and  opposite  actions 
on  the  two  bodies.  Thus  when  a  stretched  spiral  spring  has  two 
masses  attached  to  its  ends  there  exists  a  stress  in  the  spring,  and 
the  bodies  are  pulled  by  the  spring  in  opposite  directions,  and  if  the 
acceleration  of  the  matter  of  the  spring  itself  is  neglected  or  is  zero, 
the  pulls  are  equal  in  a  sense  which  we  shall  explain  later. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  this  double  aspect  of  the  action 
between  every  pair  of  bodies  continually  in  view.  Without  it  the 
theory  of  energy,  on  which  we  shall  enter  presently,  becomes  in  view 
of  the  relativity  of  motion  unintelligible.  When  we  speak  below  of 
a  stress  as  applied  to  a  body  we  consider  one  only  of  its  aspects. 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  there  is  some  action  exerted  on  a 
moving  body  without  which  the  body  could  not  go  on  moving.  Thus 
Kepler  imagined  that  the  earth  was  held  between  rays  projecting 
from  the  sun  and  rotating  so  as  to  carry  the  earth  round  its  orbit. 
Again,  the  body  is  frequently  regarded  as  having  the  property  of 
putting  forth  a  certain  *^  force ''  when  it  meets  an  obstacle,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  falling  body  strikes  the  earth. 

These  ideas  are  generally  more  or  less  vaguely  expressed  ;  but  so 
far  as  they  have  any  definite  meaning  they  are  erroneous.  A  change 
of  motion  in  any  portion  of  matter  is  always  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  some  other  portion  of  matter. 

When  a  shell  explodes,  its  different  parts  are  driven  in  different 
directions  by  the  action  upon  them  of  the  gaseous  products  suddenly 
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generated  by  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  charge ;  the  well-polished 
curling-stone,  made  to  slide  along  well-swept  smooth  ice,  moves  a 
much  longer  way  without  coming  to  rest  than  when  impeded  by 
obstacles  or  by  the  friction  of  a  rough  surface;  the  skater  knows 
well  that  when  he  has  got  up  speed  he  cannot  diange  his  direction 
of  motion  without  striking  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  that  the 
distance  he  can  run  without  striking  depends  on  the  smoothness  of 
the  surface,  and  the  amoimt  of  any  resistance  he  experiences. 

126.  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion.— The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  was  first  expressed  by  Newton  in  his  Fhilosophiae  ^aturcUis 
Principia  Mathematical  in  his  First  Law  of  Motion. 

Corpus  onvne  perawercvre  in  statu  8iu>  quiescendi  vd  movendi  uni- 
farmiter  in  directv/m,  nisi  qwUenus  illud  a  virihus  impressis  cogitur 
statwm  suwm  7mUa/re. 

Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  ofv>niform  motion  in  a 
straight  Hne^  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  compelled  to  chomge  that  state  by 
forces  impressed  upon  it. 

He  adds  the  following  brief  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
law: 

Projectiles  continue  in  their  motions  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
retarded  by  the  resisting  action  of  the  air  and  are  impelled  downwards 
by  the  action  of  gravity.  The  differevU  parts  of  a  wheel  are  in  con- 
sequence of  their  connections  continually  made  to  deviate  from  m4)tions 
in  right  lines,  and  the  wheel  does  not  cease  to  rotate,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  retarded  by  the  air.  Planets  and  comets,  however,  preserve  for  a 
very  long  time  their  transkUional  and  orbital  motions  since  their  bodies 
meet  untli  less  resistance  in  the  spouses  in  which  they  move. 

It  is  affirmed  in  this  law  that  a  body's  motion  is  changed  only 
by  the  action  of  other  bodies.  Also  it  follows  from  the  statement 
that  if  a  body  can  be  found  which  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving is  not  acted  on  by  other  bodies,  that  body  describes  equal 
distances  in  equal  times,  and  may  be  made  to  measure  time.  Also 
the  measurements  of  time  given  by  different  such  bodies  will  be 
consistent.  This  is  the  dynamical  method  of  reckoning  time  re- 
ferred to  above  (§  8)  by  which  the  uniformity  of  the  earth's  rotatory 
motion  is  to  be  tested,  and  by  which  an  attempt  has  already  been 
made  to  measure  the  rate  of  change  of  the  period  of  rotation.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  this  comparison  later. 

127.  Belativity  of  Motion. — It  is  necessary  to  notice  here  that 
motion  is  relative,  and  that  to  observe  and  measure  the  motion  of  a 
system  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  a  set  of  axes  of  reference.  These 
axes  may  be  set  up  on  any  body  whatever,  and  be  at  rest  relatively 
to  that  body.  Then  the  motions  referred  to  it  take  no  account 
of  changes  (relatively  to  some  other  reference  system)  which  are 
common  to  the  axes  and  the  body  the  motion  of  which  is  under 
consideration.  But,  though  we  might  consider  accelerations  relative 
to  these  axes,  and  obtain  a  corresponding  system  of  impressed  forces, 
the  realisation  of  the  method  of  reckoning  time  would  require  refer- 
ence to  axes  fixed  on  a  body  unacted  on  by  other  bodies,  and  so  we 
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are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  such  a  body. 
Without  it  we  cannot  say  what  we  mean  by  a  straight  line  or  by 
uniform  motion. 

128.  Comparison  of  Abstract  Dsrnamics  with  Experience.  Defini- 
tion of  a  Particle. — ^The  way  out  of  these  difficulties  lies  in  regarding 
dynamics  as  founded  on  ideal  conceptions  just  as  geometry  is,  and 
depending  for  its  application  to  practical  problems  on  certain 
assumptions  to  be  justified  by  the  results  of  experience.  In  fact, 
abstract  dynamics  is  a  purely  ideal  science,  geometric  in  a  somewhat 
extended  sense  caused  by  the  introduction  of  certain  notions  not 
ordinarily  employed  in  purely  geometrical  processes.  So  long  as  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  ideal  as  we  do  in  geometry  there  are  about  it 
only  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  we  have  in  geometrical  con- 
ceptions, and  these  we  do  not  here  discuss.  The  special  fundamental 
difficulties  arise  when  the  science  is  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
nature,  and  any  solutions  obtained  by  its  aid  must  depend  on  hypo- 
theses to  be  justified  by  the  comparison  of  results  with  observation. 

It  is  not,  however,  desirable  to  discuss  dynamical  principles,  and 
build  up  the  science,  as  a  body  of  pure  abstractions  :  on  the  contrary 
as  soon  as  the  fundamental  conceptions  are  laid  down,  we  may  and 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  experience  and  observation  at  every  step 
of  our  progress.  Abstract  dynamics  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  dynamics,  that  is,  ^ould  have  continual  reference  to  and 
be  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  examples  from  physics  and 
engineering.  Without  this  it  is  made  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang 
examples  of  pure  geometry  and  analysis,  instead  of  the  proper 
theoretical  basis  for  the  great  experimental,  observational,  and 
mathematical  science  which  we  may  call  physical  d3ntiamics. 

We  shall  often  in  what  follows  employ  the  term  particle.  A 
particle  may  be  ideally  regarded  as  a  mass  concentrated  at  a  geo- 
metrical point,  though  of  course  we  do  not  in  practice  have  to  deal 
with  a  single  particle  fulfilling  this  definition.  A  particle  may  in 
practice  be  regarded  as  a  body,  every  dimension  of  which  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  body  from  any  other. 

129.  Measurement  of  Time. — First,  then,  we  have  to  take  some 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  time.  In  this  we  are  guided  by 
the  idea  derived  from  the  law  of  motion  stated  above,  that  any  body 
in  relative  motion,  which  there  is  observational  evidence  for  conclud- 
ing is  not  changed  by  the  action  of  other  bodies,  may  be  taken  as 
timekeeper.  In  taking  the  earth's  rotation  as  our  standard  for  the 
measurement  of  time,  we  have  recourse  really  to  a  joint  result  of 
this  idea  and  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  already  referred  to, 
as  we  shall  show  in  what  follows.  Or  we  may  adopt  some  other 
time-measurer  either  suggested  by  this  idea  or  chosen  arbitrarily, 
and  its  suitability  for  physical  use  will  be  a  matter  merely  of  a 
posteriori  verification. 

Having  agreed  upon  or  chosen  some  way  of  specifying  equal 
intervals  of  time,  the  next  step  is  to  set  up  a  system  of  axes  of 
reference*     The  velocities  and  accelerations  of  difierent  particles 
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(§  125)  relatively  to  these  axes  are  considered.  The  particles  have  any 
accelerations  relatively  to  them  which  may  be  assigned  or  which  are 
dedudble  from  data  given,  and  so  from  the  configuration  at  any 
given  epoch  that  at  any  other,  that  is,  to  speak  shortly,  the  motion 
can  be  found.  If  the  particles  do  not  change  their  configuration 
relatively  to  one  another,  limitations  are  imposed  on  the  motion,  the 
particles  constitute  a  rigid  body.  Thus  we  have  the  science  of  pure 
kinematics  with  which  the  preceding  chapters  have  been  occupied. 

130.  Passage  from  one  Reference  System  to  another. — Now  we 
may  suppose  our  reference  system,  which  we  may  call  ^,  to  be  in 
motion  relatively  to  another  reference  system  B,  and  the  motion  of 
the  particles  referred  to  that  other  system  will  be  compounded  for 
any  instant  of  the  motion  which  the  particles  would  have  with  respect 
to  ^,  if  they  were  rigidly  connected  with  A,  in  the  positions  they 
have  at  that  instant,  and  of  the  motions  which  the  particles  at  the 
same  instant  have  with  respect  to  A.  There  is  no  difficulty,  if 
the  motion  of  A  with  respect  to  ^  is  specified,  in  finding  the  former 
part  of  the  motion  of  each  body.  It  will  vary,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  the  changing  positions  of  the  particles  in  consequence 
of  their  motions  with  respect  to  A,  Examples  of  this  process  are 
afforded  by  the  uniplanar  motion  of  a  rigid  body  discussed  above, 
e.g.,  the  motion  of  the  tracing  point  of  a  cycloid  in  the  rolling  circle 
and  in  the  sheet  on  which  the  curve  is  traced. 

We  can  push  the  reference  further  back,  and  so  pass  from  refer- 
ence system  to  reference  system  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  by  any  such  process  we  should 
ever  reach  axes  which  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  fixed,  but  it  is 
the  process  by  which  corrections  suggested  by  experience  are  to  be 
introduced,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

It  is  found,  then,  by  observation  that  we  can  stop  at  some 
reference  system  fixed  on  actual  bodies,  it  may  be  the  first.  A,  which 
is  natursdly  suggested  to  us  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  a 
certain  extent  we  can  consider  the  eflfect  of  referring  one  chosen 
reference  system  to  other  reference  systems  naturally  suggested,  and 
be  sure  that  the  additional  motions  necessary  for  the  parts  of  our 
system  are  imperceptible  or  negligible. 

Thus  we  refer  the  motion  of  a  projectile  to  three  axes  fixed  in  the 
earth,  say,  one  vertically  upwards,  one  drawn  north,  the  other  west, 
and  consider  the  motion.  We  find  that  the  results  of  considering 
this  set  of  axes  as  fixed  coincide  only  approximately  with  experience, 
and  we  have  to  correct  them  on  accoimt  of  the  earth's  rotation 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars.  It  may  be  that  there  are  other  correc- 
tions which  more  nearly  perfectly  exact  observations  might  disclose, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  their  existence. 

131.  Inertia  or  Mass. — So  far  the  ideas  have  been  purely 
kinematical ;  we  must  now  introduce  the  notion  of  inertia  or  maas. 
We  find  that  with  reference  to  our  naturally  chosen  system  of  axes 
of  reference,  diflferent  bodies  have,  when  placed  in  what  we  are 
justified  by  experience  in    regarding    as  the  same  circumstances^ 
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different  aooelerations,  and  hence  we  get  the  idea  of  the  inertias  of 
bodies.  In  estimating  similaritj  of  circumstances  we  assume  the 
constancy  of  the  physical  properties  of  bodies,  such  as  the  constancy 
of  the  matter  of  a  body,  of  the  elastic  properties  of  a  spring,  and  the 
like.  Thus  if  w^  take  a  given  spiral  spring  and  apply  it  with  the 
same  stretch  in  it  to  the  same  body,  we  find  the  same  momentum 
given  to  the  body  in  the  same  time.  Since  we  find  the  results 
consistent  with  those  obtained  with  different  bodies  and  springs,  the 
possibility  of  pari  passu  variations  of  physical  properties  producing  a 
balance  of  results  need  not  be  considered. 

132.  ComiiariBoii  fiX  Inertias  of  Bodies. — Thus  applying  similar 
circumstances  (which  we  here  merely  typify  by  a  spring  with  a  given 
stretch)  to  different  particles,  we .  find  the  accelerations  produced  to 
be  different,  and  so  are  led  to  a  compi^ison  of  the  inertias  of  the 
bodies.  For  example,  suppose  a  spring  with  a  given  stretch  in  it  to 
be  applied  for  a  second  to  each  of  a  number  of  particles,  and  let  the 
accelerations  produced  be  a^,  a„  a,,  <fec.  Then  if  we  take  quantities 
inversely  proportional  to  Oj,  a„  a,, ...,  say  /i/ap  /i/cl^  ...,/ij/a.,  ...,and 
multiply  each  of  these  by  the  proper  acceleration,  we  obtain,  of 
course,  the  same  product,  ft,  in  each  case.  This  we  take  as  a  measure 
of  the  stress  in  the  spring,  which  on  the  hypothesis  stated  above  is 
the  same  at  each  application,  at  the  point  at  least  at  which  the  spring 
acts  on  the  body,  and  which  we  regard  as  the  action  producing  the 
change  of  motion.  If  one  of  the  particles  have  the  chosen  unit  of 
inertia,  we  may  take  for  the  numerical  value  of\L  that  of  the  acceleration 
a  of  this  body.  Then  another  particle  in  which  the  acceleration  pro- 
duced in  the  same  circumstances  is  a,  will  give  for  the  stress  the 
numerical  value  a/a^.a^  The  quantity  a/a^  measures  the  inertia  of  this 
body,  and  we  denote  it  by  m^.  For  other  particles  the  accelerations  of 
which  are  a„  a,, . . .  the  inertia-values  are  m,  =  a/a„  m, «  a/a,,  and  so  on. 

We  thus  obtain  a  comparison  of  the  inertias  of  different  particles 
by  taking  them  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  accelerations  pro- 
duced in  the  particles  when  placed  individually  under  the  action  of 
the  same  stress.  It  is  found  that  precisely  the  same  result  is  obtained 
if  the  comparison  is  effected  by  applying  any  other  constant  stress  to 
each  of  the  system  of  particles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  statement  made  here  to  particles. 
Bodies  of  finite  size  will  serve  equally  well  if  we  suppose  that  in 
every  case  considered  every  particle  of  the  body  has  produced  in  it 
the  same  acceleration.  The  action  of  the  spring  which  is  applied 
where  the  spring  is  attached  to  the  body  is  transmitted  through  the 
connections  of  the  particles  so  that  every  one  is  accelerated  to  the 
same  extents  The  conditions  of  this  transmission  of  action  from 
particle  to  particle  of  a  body  are  given  by  the  Third  Law  of  Motion, 
which  will  be  considered  presently.  That  the  inertia  of  a  body  is 
not  affected  by  the  distribution  of  its  matter  may,  however,  be 
regarded  a  result  of  experiment,  as  we  shall  see  later. . 

183.  Comparison  of  Stresses. — On  the  other  hand,  when  we  com- 
pare the  motion-producing  effects  of  different  stresses,  §  125,  (typified 
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by  the  action  of  different  stretches  in  the  sama  spring  or  in  different 
springs)  we  may  use  as  follows  any  system  of  bodies  for  which  the 
inertias  have  been  compaxed  as  described.  Let  us  suppose  that  by 
these  stresses  accelerations  a\y  a\,  . . .  are  produced  in  the  particles 
the  accelerations  of  which  were  formerly  a^a,,...;  then  we  say 
that  the  stresses  applied  to  the  bodies  have  the  measures  m^a'„ 
m,a',,  ....  Thus  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  inertias  obtained 
by  applying  the  same  stress  to  each  of  a  number  of  different  par- 
ticles, we  obtain  a  comparison  of  stresses,  according  to  which  the 
stresses  applied  are  proportional  to  the  accelerations  they  produce 
in  equal  masses.  For  if  the  inertias  m^^m^  ...  were  all  found  equal 
by  the  previous  comparison  the  stresses  would  be  proportional  to  a'p 
a„  ....    The  products  771,0^,  yn^^^  •••  are  also  called  rnasa-aooderaiums. 

134.  Unit  of  Weight. — ^Tne  quantities  of  matter  in  bodies  are 
compared  by  the  method  of  weighing  with  a  balance  (see  chapter  on 
Meaawres  and  InatrumetUs  below),  and  bodies  which  equilibrate  one 
another  in  the  scales  of  a  just  balance  in  vacuo  are  said  to  have  the 
same  weight.  The  word  weight  is  used  in  two  senses,  in  the  sense  of 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body,  and  sometimes,  though  perhaps  more 
rarely  in  popular  language,  as  the  downward  force  of  gravity  on  a 
body  in  certain  specified  circumstances.  It  seems  impossible  to 
discard  the  former  use  of  the  term  even  in  scientific  speech,  and 
therefore  we  shall  use  the  word  generally  in  this  sense,  and  in  the 
latter  sense  speak  of  the  gravity  of  a  body. 

The  imperial  standard  pound  avoirdupois  is  the  legal  standard  of 
weight  in  this  country.  It  is  a  piece  of  platinum  marked 
*'  P.S.  1844,  1  lb.,"  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  Office,  and  is  consti- 
tuted the  ^ legal  and  genuine  standard  of  weight"  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  referred  to  in  §  3  above;  and  it  is  provided  in 
the  same  Act  that  if  the  standard  is  lost  or  destroyed  it  is  to  be 
replaced  by  its  certain  specified  copies  kept  in  various  repositories. 

The  comparison  of  weights  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter 
referred  to,  but  any  multiple  of  the  pound  is  got  by  forming  or 
obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  pieces  of  matter  which  all  equili- 
brate the  standard  pound,  or  an  accurate  copy  of  it.  These  are 
found  all  to  equilibrate  one  another  when  placed  in  the  scales ;  and 
the  required  multiple  is  a  piece  of  matter  which  placed  in  one  scale 
balances  the  whole  number  of  pounds  placed  in  the  other.  A 
submultiple  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way.  The  required  number  of 
pieces  of  matter  all  of  the  same  weight  is  obtained,  and  if  they 
together  equilibrate  a  pound,  each  is  the  submultiple  required. 

For  scientific  purposes  the  unit  generally  adopted  is  the  gramme. 
It  is  defined  as  1/1000  of  the  standard  kilogramme  which  is  pre- 
served at  Paris.    One  pound  is  453'6  grammes  nearly. 

185.  Unit  of  Inertia  and  Unit  of  Mass.  Deiunty. — ^We  may 
take  the  inertia  of  a  body  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  body  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  body's  mass,  and  we  shall  see  (§  144) 
that  the  comparison  of  masses  thus  obtained  must  agree  with  that 
carried  out  by  the  method  of  weighing.     The  body  of  unit  inertia 
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may  or  may  not,  however,  have  the  unit  of  weight ;  this  depends  on 
the  system  of  units  adopted.  According  to  the  system  here  chosen 
we  may  either  define  the  unit  stress  as  that  which  produces  unit 
acceleration  in  the  hody  of  unit  inertia,  taking  as  the  unit  of  inertia 
that  of  the  unit  of  weight  arbitrarily  chosen,  or  we  may  previously 
define  the  unit  of  stress  and  then  choose  as  the  unit  of  inertia  that  in 
which  the  unit  of  stress  produces  unit  acceleration.  Thus  if  we  take 
a  hody  which  has  the  same  inertia  as  a  pound  as  having  the  unit  of 
inertia,  the  unit  of  stress  will  be  that  which  gives  it  an  acceleration 
of  say  one  foot  per  second  per  second.  (This  unit  is  called  a  pawndcU,) 
If  we  take  as  unit  stress  that  exerted  on  a  pound  of  matter  by  gravity, 
the  inertia  of  the  body  to  which  this  stress  would  give  an  accelera- 
tion of  one  foot  per  second  per  second  would  be  g  pounds,  if  g  denote 
the  acceleration  in  foot-second  units  (about  32*198  in  England) 
produced  by  gravity  in  a  falling  body.  Thus,  while  we  compare  the 
masses  of  bodies  by  their  inertias,  the  unit  of  weight  and  the  unit  of 
inertia  may  be  quite  distinct ;  for  example,  the  former  may  be 
1  pound  and  the  latter  32*198  pounds,  or  the  former  1  gramme  and 
the  latter  981*4  grammes.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  two  units 
are  taken  so  as  to  coincide ;  e.g,,  as  both  1  pound  or  both  1  gramme. 
We  can  now  define  the  densUy  at  any  point  of  a  body  as  the 
weight  there  per  unit  of  volume.  If  dm  be  the  weight  of  a  small 
volume  dTny  including  the  point,  the  density,  p  say,  is  the  limiting 
value  of  the  ratio  dm/dZJ  when  dTS  \a  taken  infinitely  small. 

136.  Imporessed  Force.  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. — We 
have  now  seen  that  change  of  motion  of  a  body  is  a  result  of  stress 
acting  between  that  body  and  others,  or  arising  from  the  existence  of 
the  body  in  the  presence  of  others.  To  stress,  thus  regarded  as 
producing  change  of  motion  of  a  body,  Newton  gave  the  name 
impressed  force.  We  only  know  force  by  its  effects  in  producing 
change  of  motion,  and  by  the  system  just  discussed  it  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  measures  of  the  inertia  and  the  acceleration. 
ThiB  system  is  really  laid  down  in  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. 

MfUaiionem  matus  proparHonalem  esse  vi  motrioi  impreasaej  et  Jieri 
Becundwrn,  Ivneaum  rectam  qua  vie  ilia  imprimitwr, 

Chomge  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  moving  foroe  impressed f  and 
takes  plotee  in  the  direction  in  which  thai  force  acts. 

Newton  adds  the  following  explanation,  which  must  of  course  be 
taken  along  with  the  law : 

If  a  force  generate  any  motion^  a  double  force  will  generate  a 
double  moiianj  a  triple  a  triple  motiony  whether  they  wre  applied  sirnid- 
taneously  and  at  once,  or  gradually  and  successively.  And  this  jnotion, 
if  the  body  was  already  moving,  is  either  added  to  the  previous  motion 
if  in  the  same  direction,  or  subtracted  from  it  if  directly  opposed, 
or  is  compounded  with  the  previous  motion  if  the  two  are  indined  at 
an  angle. 

137.  IMscnsBion  of  Second  Law  of  Motion. — This  law  is  some- 
times r^[arded  as  .merely  stating  an  identity,  inasmuch  as  we  only 
know  foroe  by  the  change  of  motion  it  produces.    This,  however, 
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'  seems  too  hasty  a  conclusion.  From  the  point  of  view  here  adopted 
the  law  contains  the  theoretical  methods  of  comparing  masses  and 
forces  explained  above.  Moreover  a  further  very  important  inter- 
pretation of  it  is  furnished  by  the  explanatory  remarks  translated 
above.  It  is  that  when  a  body  is  placed  under  different  stresses  each 
is  to  be  regarded  as  having  its  full  effect  in  changing  the  motion  of 
the  body  irrespective  of  the  others.     For  example,  when  a  simple 

pendulum  consisting  of  a  heavy  pajticle  suspended 
Fig.  88.  ^7  ^  thread  is  deflected  as  in  Fig.  88  and  then 

left  to  itself,  the  acceleration  the  bob  receives  in 
consequence  of  gravity  is  to  be  supposed  to  exist 
co-ordinately  with  that  produced  by  the  stress  in 
the  cord.  When  the  pendulum  hangs  vertically 
the  stretch  in  the  cord  may  be  taken  as  producing 
an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which 
gravity  produces  downwards,  that  is  the  action 
of  the  stress  in  the  cord  in  producing  accelera- 
tion is  directed  along  the  cord.  When  the 
pendulum  is  let  go  after  being  deflected  the 
stress  in  the  cord  is  to  be  taken  as  producing, 
as  in  the  former  case,  an  acceleration  along  the 
cord,  and  since  the  acceleration  is  at  that  instant 
along  the  tangent  to  the  circle  described  from 
0  as  centre  and  passing  through  AB,  the  action 
of  the  cord  simply  annuls  the  component  in  the  direction  OB  of 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  Thus  if  a  be  the  angle  AOB 
and  m  the  inertia  of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum,  we  have  for  the  com- 
ponents of  the  mass-acceleration  dt  the  bob  mucosa  along  OB,  and 
Tn^sina  along  the  tangent  towards  A,  The 
former  is  taken  off  by  the  stress  in  the  cord,  yiq.  89. 

and  thus  the  mass-acceleration  towards  0  from 
B  produced  by  the  cord  is  tti^goso.  The  com- 
ponent 771^  sin  a  sets  the  bob  into  motion  along 
the  circle. 

When  the  bob  has  received  a  velocity  v 
it  has  an  acceleration  v^jr  towards  0  if  OB  =  r» 
Thus  if  (>  be  the  angle  OB  now  makes  with  OA 
the  mass-acceleration  towards  0  applied  by  the 
cord  is 


i?  =  77i^cos6  +  m 


.,2 


(1) 


138.  Eamlibrinm  of  Deflected  Pendolnm. 
Motion  of  Simple  Pendulum. — Again  let  the 
pendulum  be  held  at  rest  in  the  deflected 
position,  just  referred  to  above,  by  a  horizontal 
stress  applied  to  the  bob,  as  in  Fig.  81).  The 
coi"d,  as  before,  applies  a  stress  towards  0,  In  the  mode  of  regard- 
ing the  eflects  of  the  stresses  just  explained  the  vertical  stress  due 
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to  gravity  gives  a  mass-acceleration  m^  vertically  downwards,  and 
now  this  is  neutralised  by  the  upward  mass-acceleration  due  to 
the  stress  in  the  cord.  The  horizontal  mass-acceleration  due  to  the 
latter  is  neutralised  by  the  horizontal  force  F.  Thus  if  we  write 
T  for  the  mass-acoeleration  due  to  the  cord  we  have 

T ^mg I cosS,  F=T&me=-mgta,ne.  (2) 

These  are  called  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  bob.  They 
merely  assert  that  the  mass-accelerations  for  which  the  single  sjonbols 
Fy  T&re  put  on  the  left  hand,  have  the  values  on  the  right,  that  is 
that  the  stresses  acting  alone  would  produce  in  the  bob  the  mass- 
aocelerations  stated.  The  idea  that  F,  T  on  the  left  denote  forces 
in  the  sense  of  causes  of  motion,  and  that  the  expressions  on  the  right 
«re  effects,  is  a  fallacy.  Of  course  we  may  speak,  and  have  spoken 
above,  of  stresses  as  causing  motion  of  bodies,  but  the  point  here 
insisted  on  is  that  only  the  effects  of  stresses  inferred  by  such  con- 
siderations as  those  given  above  can  enter  into  dynamical  equations. 
If  the  force  F  do  not  exist,  and  the  pendulum  move  in  the  plane 
OAB^  the  particle  B  has  (§  137),  at  each  instant  of  its  motion,  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  fTi^sind  along  the  tangent  to  the  circular 
path,  where  6  is  the  angular  deflection  of  the  thread  from  the 
vertical  at  the  instant.  If  0  be  always  small  and  be  taken  in 
radian  measure,  m^sinO  is  approximately  7n^6.  The  acceleration 
is  therefore  ^0,  is  always  towards  the  equilibrium  position  A  di 
the  bob,  and  is  along  a  path  that  may  be  taken  as  a  horizontal 
line  through  A,  The  linear  displacement  of  B  from  A  along  this 
line  is  /O,  if  Z  denote  the  length  of  the  thread.     Hence  numerically 

displaceTnent     I ' 
and  by  §  53  the  motion  is  simple  harmonic  in  a  period  given  by 


-uJL  m 


T 

'  '  9 

This  equation,  however,  holds  only  for  small  arcs  of  vibration.     The 
complete  theory  will  be  given  under  Measures  and  Instruments, 
;%^  139.  MeaTiing  of  Applied  Forces  on  a  Single  Particle.     Unit 
of  Force. — Again  in  such  equations  as 

mic  =  X,     my  =  F,     mz  =  Z,  (4) 

the  qrmbols  X,  Y,  Zare  generally  said  to  denote  applied  forces  acting 
on  the  particle  m  in  the  directions  of  a;,  y,  z,  and  the  quantities  on 
the  left  the  rates  of  change  of  momentum  which  they  produce,  and 
the  former  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  entities  quite 
distinct  from  the  latter.  This  last  idea  seems  also  quite  fallacious. 
The  quantities  X,  F,  Z  are  merely  put  temporarily  for  values  of 
mXf  my^  m^,  which  are  to  be  found  from  the  given  circumstances  of 
the  motion,  that  is  from  the  data  and  relations  stated  (see  §  140). 

H 
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There  is  no  end  served,  except  sometimes  brevity  of  expression,  in 
referring  to  X,  F,  ^  as  causes  and  mo?,  my,  ma  as  effects. 

In  the  centimetre-gramme-second  system  of  units,  now  adopted 
for  scientific  purposes,  the  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne,  that  is  the  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  of  one  gramme  moving  with  an  acceleration 
of  one  centimetre  per  second  per  second.  Other  units  are  the 
poundal  (§  135),  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  body  of  one  pound  mass, 
and  the  force  of  gravity  oh  a  body  of  one  gramme.  The  latter  two  are 
respectively  32*198  poundals  and  981*4  dynes  (nearly)  in  England. 

140.  Dynamical  Example  —  Spiral  Spring  stretched  by  & 
Weight. — ^That  the  language  of  cause  and  effect  may  conduce  to 
brevity  may  be  seen  by  an  example.  Let  a  particle  be  hung  by  a 
spiral  spring  (the  inertia  of  which  may  be  neglected)  which  the  stress 
exerted  on  the  particle  by  gravity  keeps  in  equilibrium  when  stretched 
by  a  length  s.  Then  we  know  (1)  that  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Second  Law  of  Motion  given  above,  the  stress  in  the  spring  just  gives- 
to  the  particle  an  upward  mass  acceleration  mg,  and  therefore  if  it 
acted  alone  would  give  the  particle  an  actual  upward  acceleration  g. 
Also,  since  experiment  shows  that  different  weights  hung  on  the 
spring  elongate  it  by  amounts  proportional  to  tJ^em,  we  know  (2) 
that  when  the  spring  is  stretched  by  an  amount  s  +  x  the  elastic 
reaction  would  produce  an  upward  acceleration  g(s  +  x)l8.  Hence 
at  the  elongation  a^-x  the  resultant  upward  acceleration  of  the 
particle  will  be  gxJ8,  and  if  x  represent  downward  acceleration,  we 
get  the  equation  of  motion 

tnx=  -mg— 

8 

which  is  ready  for  solution. 

We  greatly  abbreviate  the  above  statements  by  saying  that  in 
the  first  case  the  upward  force  exerted  by  the  spring  is  m^,  and  in 
the  second  (from  the  experimental  result)  m^(«  -h  x)l8.  The  resultant 
upward  force  on  the  particle  is  therefore  mgx/8,  or  -  mgx/s  in  the 
downward  direction.  Then  -  mgxja  being  put  for  X  in  the  equation 
of  motion  gives  the  equation  stated  above. 

Thus  though  we  may  use,  and  do  use  constantly,  the  language  of 
cause  and  effect  in  this  connection,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
when  matters  have  been  reduced  to  the  solution  of  a  dynamical 
problem,  we  have  a  purely  mathematical  process  to  carry  out  in 
which  we  render  explicit  only  that  which  is  already  implicitly  involved 
in  our  equations. 

This  in  no  way  does  away  with  the  consideration  of  stresses  as 
physical  realities,  it  only  states  what  is  substantially  involved  in  the 
application  of  dynamics  to  physical  problems.  The  objectivity  of  force, 
about  which  much  has  been  written,  does  not  concern  us. 

To  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem  stated  above  we  notice 
that  we  have  -i/a5=^/«.  The  motion  is  therefore,  §  53,  simple 
harmonic,  and  of  period  given  by  the  equation  4fr^/7'2  =  ^/«,  or 


-Vj- 
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The  spring  therefore,  §  188,  vibrates  in  the  period  of  a  pendulum 
of  length  equal  to  the  distance  through  which  the  spring  is  drawn 
out  when  in  equilibrium  with  the  particle  attached. 

141.  Belatdvity  of  Force. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the 
measure  of  force  in  Newton's  second  law,  namely  mic,  is  relative,  the 
forces  considered  must  also  be  relative.  Now  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  as  our  idea  of  force  (that  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  our  notion 
of  the  existence  of  a  stress  in  a  body,  our  muscles  for  example)  is 
derived  from  sensation,  force  is  not  relative.  Our  muscular  sense 
certainly  informs  us  that  a  sta!'ess  in  a  body  as  distinguished  from  a 
mass-acceleration  exists,  but  in  no  case  as  to  what  in  any  absolute 
sense  are  the  forces  acting  on  the  body  considered.  The  force  we 
feel  does  not  depend  on  our  point  of  view ;  it  is  made  known  to  us 
by  a  sensation  aroused  by  the  displacement  of  certain  parts  of  the 
muscular  or  nervous  system  relatively  to  others,  or  perhaps  relative 
motions  of  different  parts  of  muscular  or  nervous  tissue ;  the  force 
we  regard  as  acting  on  the  body  certainly  does  depend  on  the 
acceleration  the  body  is  regarded  as  having.  An  acceleration  which 
we  observe  is  a  perfectly  real  thing,  but  the  acceleration  of  a  particle 
is  altogether  dependent  for  its  value  on  the  system  with  reference  to 
which  it  is  reckoned.  If  different  parts  of  the  body  of  a  man  have 
different  accelerations,  as  when  he  is  seated  in  a  swiftly  moving  train 
and  the  brakes  are  suddenly  applied,  he  is  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  a  stress  which  may  indeed  be  severe ;  he  is,  however,  unconscious 
of  the  equal  acceleration  which  every  particle  of  his  body  has  towards 
the  sun  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  he  is  moving  in 
consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Hence  the  force  acting  on  any 
particle  of  his  body  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
r^;arded.  If  we  could  exhaust  the  totality  of  the  stresses  acting  on 
a  particle  as  a  part  of  the  universe  of  matter,  we  might  be  entitled 
to  speak  of  the  absolute  acceleration  of  the  particle,  but  that  totality 
iR  perhaps  indeterminate. 

142.  Gomposition  and  Besolntion  of  Forces. — It  is  evident  that 
the  theorems  of  resolution  and  composition  of  velocity  and  accelera- 
tion, and  of  directed  quantities  generally,  which  have  been  given 
above,  hold  also  for  forces.  Thus  we  get  the  theorems  of  the  triangle 
or  parallelogram  of  forces,  of  the  polygon  of  forces,  and  conversely 
of  the  replacement  of  forces  given  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
components  in  specified  directions. 

The  triangle  of  forces  statf*s  merely  that  if  two  forces  which  act 
on  a  particle  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  two 
sides  ABf  BC  of  a  triangle  (Fig.  5,  §  17  above),  their  resultant,  mass- 
acceleration  of  the  particle,  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  the- 
third  side  AC, 

The  parallelogram  of  forces  is  reaUy  the  same  proposition  in  a 
slightly  different  form.  From  A  (Fig.  5)  a  line  AD  v&  drawn  in  the 
same  sense  and  of  the  same  length  as  BG,  and  therefore  represents. 
equally  vrith  BC  the  force  in  that  direction.  The  resultant  AC  i^ 
then  the  diagonal  through  A  of  the  parallelogram  ABCD. 
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The  polygon  of  forces  is  the  proposition  stated  for  steps  in  §  17. 
Any  number  of  forces  acting  on  a  particle  being  represented  by 
the  sides  OA^  AB^  ...,  NP  of  an  unclosed  polygon,  their  resultant  is 
represented  by  the  remaining  side  OP.  Tlie  sequence  of  directions, 
from  0  to  ^,  from  ^  to  i^,  and  so  on,  is  generally  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  sides  of  OA,  AB,  ...  are  taken  in  order.  The  resultant,  it 
must  be  carefully  observed,  is  taken  from  the  initial  point  0  to  the 
:final  P.     If  P  coincide  with  0  the  resultant  is,  of  course,  zero. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  proposition  is  true  for  forces  not  in 
one  plane.  Each  successive  pair  of  sides  of  the  polygon  are,  of 
•course,  in  one  plane,  but  no  three  need  be  coplanar. 

143.  Forces  on  Particle  describing  any  Path. — Since  the  accelera- 
tion of  a  particle  moving  in  any  path  is  resolvable  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  alonir  the  tanirent  to  the  path  and  one  towards  the 
«entre  of  curvatuil,  the  particle  is  acted  ^  by  corresponding  foi«es 
in  these  directions,  equal  in  each  case  to  the  acceleration  multiplied 
by  the  measure,  m,  of  the  inertia  of  the  particle.  Thus,  §  55,  the 
forces  are  m«,  mi^/R,  where  ^,  i'  are  the  velocity  and  acceleration  along 
the  tangent,  and  B  is  the  radius  of  curvature. 

There  is  no  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  osculating  plane  at 
any  point,  and  the  forces  are  therefore  at  every  point  con£ned  to 
that  plane.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  motion  along  tico 
consecutive  elements  of  the  path  is  in  the  osculating  plane  ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  prove  it  analytically  by  finding  from  the  direction  cosines 
x/i,  y/^,  i/^  of  the  i^angent  at  P  those  of  the  tangent  at  an  adjacent 
point,  and  hence  those  of  the  normal  to  the  osculating  plane.  It  will 
be  found  that  x,  y,  z  resolved  parallel  to  that  normal  will  give  a  zero 
result.  The  same  calculation  will  verify  that  the  force  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  is  mi^jR. 

144.  Bodies  have  Masses  proportional  to  their  Qravitiea. — The 
dynamical  method  explained  above  for  the  comparison  of  masses  is 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  with  any  accuracy ;  but  the  comparison 
can  be  effected  with  the  utmost  exactness  by  the  method  of  weighing, 
since  as  was  shown  first  by  Galileo,  and  again  proved  in  a  more 
refined  manner  by  Newton,  the  masses  of  bodies  are  proportional  to 
the  attractions  between  them  and  the  earth.  Galileo's  experiment  is 
well  knowli.  It  had  been  asserted,  and  it  was  strongly  held  by  the 
schoolmen  of  the  day,  that  of  two  different  weights  let  fall  together 
from  the  same  point,  the  greater  would  reach  the  ground  first. 
Galileo  dissented  from  this  view,  and  affirmed  that  they  would  reach 
the  ground  together.  To  put  the  matter  to  the  test  in  the  presence 
of  his  opponents,  he  took  a  number  of  pieces  of  matter  of  very 
different  weights,  and  let  them  fall  together  from  the  top  of  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa  to  the  pavement  beneath.  The  result  was  a 
triumphant  confirmation  of  Galileo's  prediction. 

Since  besides  reaching  the  ground  at  the  same  instant  the  bodies 
kept  pace  during  their  descent,  the  acceleration  at  each  instant  was 
the  same  for  all.  Denoting  by  0^^  G^y  ...  the  gravitational  forces 
exerted  on  the  bodies  by  the  earth,  reckoned  relatively  to  a  frame  Bxed 
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with  refei*eiiOe  to  the>  fixed  stars  (§  180)  that  is  the  rates  of  change  of 
momentum  which  the  hodies  experienced  at  any  instant,  by  lAp  tn^  . . . 
the  masses  of  the  bodies  as  obtained  bj  the  dynamical  comparison, 
and  hj/  the  common  downward  acceleration  at  any  instant,  we  have 

that  is,  ^,,  6^^  ...  were  proportional  to  the  masses  m,,  m,,  ....  But 
by  the  assumptions  made  above  as  to  similarity  of  circumstances, 
and  the  independence  of  forces,  G^,  G^  ...  were  very  nearly  (see 
§  277)  those  forces  which  were  annulled  by  the  action  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces  when  the  bodies  were  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth. 
Thus  bodies  which  in  the  scales  of  a  just  balance  equilibrate  one 
another,  have  equal  inertias  or  masses,  and  the  inertias  of  different 
bodies  can  be  compared  by  the  process  of  weighing. 

Newton  proved  the  same  thing  by  showing  that  pendulums  of 
the  same  length  consisting  of  different  masses  suspended  by  threads 
of  the  same  length  vibrated  in  the  same  period.  Some  account  of 
his  experiments  is  given  in  the  Scholium  GenercUe  at  the  end  of 
Sectio  YI.  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Principia.  It  appears  that 
he  suspended  a  round  wooden  box  by  a  thread  11  feet  long,  which 
was  attached  by  a  ring  at  the  upper  end  to  a  hook.  The  concave 
surface  of  the  hook  in  contact  with  the  ring  was  sharpened  to  an  edge. 
The  pendulum  was  made  to  oscillate  in  the  vertical  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  hook,  so  that  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
ring  and  hook  were  nearly  invariable.  The  box  was  filled  with  different 
metals,  and  the  wire  carefully  regulated  to  have  the  same  length  in 
each  case.  Newton  found  that  the  periods  were  the  same,  and  that 
further,  the  rate  of  falling  off  of  the  oscillation  corresponded  pre- 
cisely to  the  mass  of  the  pendulum.  In  two  sets  of  experiments 
made — (1)  with  the  empty  box,  (2)  with  the  box  filled  so  that  the 
total  weight  was  78  times  that  of  the  box,  he  found  that  in  (2),  with 
the  same  initial  amplitude,  77  oscillations  passed  before  the  range  of 
motion  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  reduction  which  took  place 
in  one  oscillation  when  the  box  was  empty.  This  showed  that  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  moving  mass  was  the  same  in  both  sets  of 
experiments,  and  therefore  depended  only  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  body. 

The  inference  from  the  equality  of  period  is  stated  cleeurly  in 
Prop.  xxiv.  Cor.  1  of  the  same  book,  namely  that  the  quantities 
of  matter  are  as  the  weights  of  the  bobs.  This  equality  of  periods 
can  be  easily  verified  by  the  reader  if  he  will  hang  a  number  of  balls, 
say  a  ball  of  wood,  a  ball  of  iron,  and  a  ball  of  lead,  of  about  the 
same  size,  by  threads  of  equal  length  from  points  in  a  horizontal 
line.  Thus  he  will  obtain  a  set  of  equal  pendulums  hanging  side 
by  side  with  their  bobs  in  a  line.  These  pendulums  should  be  all 
deflected  to  the  same  extent  by  pushing  the  bobs  to  one  side  by  a 
fiat  strip  of  wood  laid  against  them,  and  then  left  to  themselves 
by  a  quick  withdrawal  of  the  piece  of  wood.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  for  many  oscillations  the  pendulums  keep  pace  very  exactly  ; 
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though  after  a  large  number  of  periods  one  or  more  will  begin  to  la^ 
on  account  of  greater  disturbance  of  its  motion  by  the  air. 

Let,  as  before,  the  actions  of  gravity  on  the  bobs  be  G.,G^,  . . . ,  and 
the  inclination  of  all  the  threads  to  the  vertical  at  any  instant  be  d. 
The  components  of  G^,  ^„  ...  along  the  line  of  motion  are  (§  137) 
G^  sin  0,  (?ySin  6,  ....  Let  the  common  acceleration  be  a,  and  the  masses 
of  the  bobs  according  to  the  dynamical  comparison  be  m^  m,, ....  Then 
neglecting  the  motion  of  the  pendulums  with  the  earth  we  have 

(zjSin6  =  wija,   Gf,sin6  =  w,a,  ... 

that  is  again  G,,  (?„...  are  proportional  to  m„  m„  .... 

In  the  Third  Book  of  the  Principia  {De  Mundi  Si/8temaUs)y 
Prop.  vi.  Theor.  vi.,  Newton  describes  pendulum  experiments  which 
by  the  result  just  described  prove  that  all  bodies  of  equal  gravities 
have  equal  inertias,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  contain  equal  quantities 
of  matter.     The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage : 

"  That  the  descents  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth  (with  correction 
for  the  retardation  arising  from  the  very  slight  resistance  of  the  air) 
take  place  in  equal  times  has  long  been  a  known  result  of  observation. 
It  is  possible  to  observe  very  accurately  this  equality  of  time  in 
pendulums.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  with  gold,  silver,  lead, 
glass,  sand,  common  salt,  wood,  water,  and  wheat.  For  the  com- 
parison I  used  two  equal  round  wooden  boxes.  One  of  these  I  filled 
with  wood,  and  in  the  other  I  suspended  as  exactly  as  I  could  at  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  the  same  weight  of  gold.  The  boxes  were  hung 
by  equal  threads  eleven  feet  long,  and  constituted  pendulums  alto- 
gether equal  as  regards  weight,  figure,  and  resistance  of  the  air ;  and 
these  when  placed  in  proximity  vibrated  backwards  and  forwards  in 
equal  times.  Accordingly  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  g<^d  was  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  wood  as  the  action  of  the  moving  force 
on  the  gold  was  to  the  action  of  the  moving  force  on  the  wood,  that 
is  as  the  gravity  of  the  gold  was  to  the  gravity  of  the  wood ;  and  so 
in  the  other  cases.  In  these  experiments  it  was  quite  possible  to 
detect  a  difference  of  mass,  in  bodies  of  the  same  gravity,  less  than 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  total  mass." 

145.  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion.  Discussion  of  Action 
and  Reaction. — ^We  come  now  to  the  Third  Law  of  Motion,  which 
was  stated  by  Newton  in  the  following  terms : 

Actiuni  contraricmi  semper  et  aequcUem  reactianetn,  sive  corponitn 
dwortum  actianes  in  se  mtUuo  semper  esse  aequales  et  in  pcvrtes  contrarias 
dirigi. 

To  every  action  there  is  cm  equal  and  contrary  reliction,  or  the 
mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  are  equal  amd  opposite. 

To  this  he  added  the  following  explanatory  statement : 

W/uUever  presses  or  draws  amotker  body  is  pressed  or  drawn  to  the 
same  extent  by  thai  body.  If  one  presses  a  stone  with  the  finger^  the 
finger  is  pressed  by  the  stone.  If  a  horse  pulls  on  a  stone  by  a  rope,  the 
horse  is  pulled  equally  towards  the  stone,  for  the  rope  being  stretched  toUl 
urge  the  horse  towards  the  stone  and  the  stone  towards  tJie  horse ;  and 
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to  the  extent  in  which  thefomvard  motion  of  the  one  ia  aided  the/orioard 
motion  of  the  other  ia  impeded.  If  any  body  impinging  on  a/nother 
body  has  changed  the  motion  of  the  latter,  the  impinging  body  hoe 
mutained  the  same  change  of  its  oum  motion  by  the  action  of  the  other 
body  ;  the  changes  of  motion  (not  of  velocities)  produced  by  these  actions 
are  egtud  provided  the  bodies  are  not  otherwise  impeded.  Inasmuch  as 
the  motions  are  egtutlly  changed,  the  changes  of  velocity  made  in  opposite 
directions  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  bodies.  This 
law  holds  even  in  attractions,  as  unll  be  proved  in  ihe  scholium  which 
foUows, 

The  explaiiation  of  the  Third  Law  of  Motion  quoted  above  from 
Newton  has  frequently  been  misunderstood,  and  the  law  has  been 
stated,  bj  many  of  those  peculiar  people  who  have  been  called  para- 
doxers,  to  be  obviously  untrue.  Because  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  opposite  in  the  case  (to  take  Newton's  illustration)  of  a 
horse  pulling  a  stone,  these  critics  of  dynamical  processes  imagine 
that  neither  the  horse  nor  the  stone  can  get  into  motion.  The  con- 
fusion arises  from  regarding  the  action,  which  is  a  forward  force  on 
the  stone,  as  being  cancelled  by  what  is  ^if ,  for  a  moment,  we  neglect 
the  mass  of  the  rope  or  chain  between  me  two  bodies)  the  equal  and 
opposite  force  which  acts,  and  this  is  what  is  overlooked,  not  upon 
the  stone,  but  upon  the  horse,  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the 
motion  of  the  stone. 

Besides  that  applied  by  the  rope  there  may  be  other  actions  on 
the  stone,  and  others  again  on  the  horse,  and  the  motion  of  each 
body  is  changed  by  the  actions  on  that  body  and  those  actions  alone. 
Thus  there  are  two  groups  of  actions,  one  gi*oup  applied  to  the  stone 
And  the  other  to  the  horse,  and  all  that  is  asserted  in  the  equality  of 
action  and  reaction  in  this  illustration  is  that  that  particular  action 
of  the  first  group,  which  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  stone  by  the 
horse,  is  equal  to  that  action  of  the  second  group  which  is  the  force 
exerted  on  the  horse  by  the  stone. 

The  action  and  reaction  which  are  stated  in  Newton's  law  to  be 
equal  and  opposite  are  always  merely  the  opposite  aspects  of  a  stress 
existing  between  two  bodies ;  one  aspect  is  a  force  on  one  body,  the 
other  aspect  is  a  force  on  the  other  body.  These  forces  affect 
different  bodies,  and  the  changes  of  motion  due  to  them  can  only 
be  regarded  as  balancing  one  another  for  a  system  which  includes 
both  the  bodies  concerned.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  persons  who 
have  difSculty  in  understanding  this  simple  matter  have  no  such 
difficulty  in  apprehending  correctly  a  perfectly  analogous  but 
Jinancial  transaction.  Let  a  man  borrow  from  one  of  these  people 
a  sum  say  of  £100.  A  transaction  takes  place  between  the  parties, 
and  that  transaction  has  two  aspects,  one  which  affects  the  lender 
and  another  which  affects  the  borrower.  The  borrower  has  received 
JCIOO,  the  lender  has  parted  with  £100.  Suppose  the  borrower 
were  to  say,  ''  My  receipt  of  the  £100  is  exactly  cancelled  by  ycur 
parting  with  it.''  One  can  easily  imagine  the  nature  of  the  lender's 
i:eply.     He  would  say^  ^'With  the  receipt  of  the  money  I  h&ve 
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nothing  to  do;  the  phase  of  the  transaction  which  affects  me  ia 
the  parting  with  the  money,  and  that  can  only  be  cancelled  by 
the  return  of  the  money  (together  with  the  consideration  for  its  use 
mentioned  in  our  agreement) ; "  a  view  in  which,  he  would  hint^ 
he  would  be  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  county  court!  It  is 
astoriishing  how  much  the  deamess  with  which  people  reason  depends 
upon  the  matter  of  the  reasoning,  not  to  speak  of  personal  consideFGu- 
tions. 

It  is,  however,  very  important  to  observe  that  action  and  reaction 
are  most  properly  re^irded  as  applied  at  the  same  place,  though  not 
to  the  same  thing.  Across  any  cross-section  of  the  rope,  in  Kewton's 
illustration,  a  stress  acts;  one  aspect  of  this  stress  is  a  forward 
force  on  the  part  of  the  cord  immediately  behind  the  cross-section,, 
the  other  a  backward  force  on  the  part  of  the  cord  just  in  front  of 
the  cross-section.  An  excellent  example  is  the  action  and  reaction 
between  two  links  of  a  chain,  which  are  exerted  across  the  surface 
of  contact  between  the  links,  the  action  being  a  force  on  one  link^ 
the  reaction  a  force  on  the  other  link.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases^ 
the  action  and  reaction  do  not  cancel  each  other,  simply  because 
they  are  applied  to  what  are  here  regarded  as  entirely  different 
things.  Of  course,  if  we  are  considering  the  motion  whidi  a  system 
consisting  of  different  parts  may  have  cu  a  whdU^  the  actions  and 
reactions  between  these  parts  do  cancel  one  another. 

It  will  make  this  matter  clearer  perhaps  if  we  consider  the 
action  and  reaction  across  a  cross-section — (1)  of  a  rod  or  wire  under 
longitudinal  pull  (a  tie  as  it  is  caUed  in  engineering),  for  example  a 
vertical  wire  supporting  a  weight  at  its  lower  end ;  (2)  of  a  beam 
under  end-thrust  (that  is  a  strtU),  or  a  vertical  pillar  supporting  a 
load.  In  the  former  case  take  any  cross-section  A^  that  is  a  plane- 
which  allows  us  to  divide  in  imagination  the  matter  on  one  fdde  from 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  plane.  Across  A  is  exerted  by  the* 
matter  on  either  side  of  A  on  the  matter  on  the  other  side  a  pulling 
force,  and  these  two  forces  are  equal  and  opposite.  Thus  in  the 
vertical  wire  the  part  above  A  puUs  across  A  o7i  the  part  below  A, 
and  the  part  below  exerts  an  equal  and  opposite  pull  on  the  part 
above  A,  These  two  pulls  do  not  cancel  one  another  since  they  are 
exerted  on  different  portions  of  matter. 

If  we  take  two  cross-sections  A  and  B  of  the  wire,  the  part  of  the 
wire  between  A  and  B  is  pulled  upward  at  its  upper  end  by  the  part 
above  the  upper  section,  and  is  pulled  downward  at  its  lower  end  by 
the  part  below.  Thus  the  forces  applied  to  the  portion  of  wire,  at 
its  ends,  by  the  remainder  tend  to  increase  the  length  AB,  and  it  ia 
said  to  be  under  tension  or  traction,  that  is  the  action  of  the  forces- 
is  to  produce  a  stretch  in  the  wire.  The  same  thing  holds  of  course 
for  any  wire  or  bar  under  pull  applied  to  its  end. 

In  the  case  of  the  strut  or  pillar  the  portion  on  either  side  of  a 
cross-section  pushes  against  the  portion  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
pushes  thus  applied  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  just  as  before  must 
not  be  regarded  as  cancelling  one  another.    The  part  between  two 
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croBB-fieetioDs  ABia  pushed  against  at  its  ends  hy  the  portion  of  ih» 
pillar  beyond  in  each  case,  so  that  the  portion  AB  is  acted  on  by 
opposite  fofoes  applied  to  its  ends  tending  to  shorten  it.  The  part  is- 
said  to  be  undw  end-thrust  or  under  compression* 

In  the  discussions  of  physical  theories  given  in  this  book  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  emphasise  the  view  that  every  action  upon 
a  body  is  due  to  the  existence  of  stress  in  matter  in  contact  with  the 
body;  and  that  therefore  if  it  be  found  that  the  presence  of  one 
body  in  the  field,  so  to  speak,  of  another  gives  rise  to  a  force  on  the 
latter,  this  action  can  only  have  place  in  virtue  of  a  state  of  stress 
set  up  in  a  medium  or  intermediary  between  the  two  bodies,  or  in 
the  bodies  themselves  if  they  are  in  direct  contact.  Further,  if  any 
ifUerfcLce  (geometrical,  not  physical,  separating  surface)  be  taken  in. 
the  medium  or  intermediary  between  the  bodies,  then  whatever  action 
is  exerted  in  virtue  of  the  stress  across  any  area  of  that  interface  by 
the  matter  situated  on  one  side  a  on  the  matter  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  6,  an  equal  and  opposite  action  is  exerted  by  the  matter 
situated  on  the  side  b  on  the  matter  which  is  on  the  side  a. 

Another  view  of  action  and  reaction,  also  due  to  Newton,  will 
be  exemplified  by  the  theory  of  Work  and  Energy  discussed  in 
chapter  iv.  In  that  the  action  of  an  agent  (a  body  or  system  of 
bodies),  involved  in  any  force  applied  by  the  agent  to  another  body 
or  system,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  applied  by  the 
agent,  and  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  application  to  the  other  body 
or  system  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  reaction  is 
the  product  of  the  equal  and  opposite  force,  applied  by  the  second 
body  or  system  to  the  agent,  and  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  applica- 
tion to  the  latter  similarly  resolved. 

The  meaning  of  this  statement  will  be  clear  in  all  cases  if  we 
adopt  the  view  that  where  the  force  is  regarded  as  acting  on  one 
body,  there  and  there  only  what  is  properly  called  the  reaction  is 
applied  to  the  other  body,  the  view  in  fact  that  all  mutual  action 
between  two  bodies  takes  place  across  an  interface  between  the  two 
bodies  at  which  they  are  in  contact,  or  taken  in  the  medium  by 
which  they  are  connected.  Then  the  surface  has  the  same  velocity 
for  both  forces  exerted  across  it,  and  as  these  are  equal  and  opposite 
the  product  of  any  element  of  the  one  force  by  the  velocity  of  its 
point  of  application  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  product  of  the 
corresponding  reaction  by  the  same  velocity. 

But  the  product  of  a  force  by  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  applica- 
tion is  caUed  the  rate  of  working  or  activity  of  the  force,  and  thua 
the  activity  of  one  aspect  of  a  stress  exerted  across  an  interface  is 
exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  activity  of  the  other  aspect  of  the 
stress.  Here  again  there  is  no  cancelling  of  one  activity  by  the 
other.  They  are  two  aspects  of  one  transaction  which  affect  different 
bodies,  just  as  when  money  is  paid  over  there  are  two  persona 
affected :  one  pays,  the  other  receives,  but  the  money  passes  over.  In 
many  cases  of  equal  and  opposite  activities  it  will  be  possible  to  note 
the  passage  of  what  will  be  called  kinetic  energy  (§  214)  from  one 
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body  tx)  the  other,  in  others  though  there  is  undoubtedly  redistribu- 
tion of  energy  the  fact  of  transference  is  not  so  clear. 

As  an  example  we  take  the  case  of  two  biUiard  balls,  one  at 
rest,  the  other  moving  (without  spin)  along  the  lines  joining  the 
centres.  They  strike,  and  are  both  compressed  at  the  place  of 
contact.  As  will  be  proved  in  the  articles  dealing  with  the  dynamics 
of  collision  (cbap.  zv.)  the  interface  of  contact  of  the  two  balls  moves 
ikrough(yat  the  colUaton  with  half  the  speed  of  approach  which  the 
balls  had  before  collision  began.  Also  throughout  the  collision,  in 
consequence  of  the  tendency  to  relief  of  the  state  of  elastic  strain  set 
up  in  the  two  balls,  the  ball  impinged  on  has  its  velocity  increased, 
the  one  impinging  has  its  velocity  diminished,  and  is  finally  left 
at  rest.  The  former  finally  moves  off  with  only  a  very  little  less 
than  the  velocity  which  the  latter  had  before  impact,  the  latter 
remains  at  rest. 

Here  there  have  been  equal  and  opposite  activities  throughout 
the  collision,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  impinging  ball  has  as  a 
consequence  been  transferred  to  the  other.  In  fact  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  transference  and  redistribution  of  energy  by  the  mutual  actions 
of  bodies  affords  illustration  of  the  Third  Law  of  Motion ;  in  the  laws 
of  that  process  is  summed  up  the  whole  of  physical  science.  The 
theory  of  work  and  energy  will  be  considered  in  chapter  iv. 

The  real  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  law  of  motion  arises  in 
connection  with  the  choice  of  the  system  of  reference  axes.  None  of 
the  mutually  acting  bodies  can  be  taken  as  pcurt  of  the  reference 
frame ;  otherwise  that  body  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  without 
acceleration,  and  therefore  either  as  possessing  infinite  inertia,  or  as 
unacted  on  by  force.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  admissible : 
the  action  of  the  body  (e.^.,  its  attraction)  on  other  bodies  must  be 
finite,  and  if  the  force  on  it  is  zero  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  does 
not  hold  for  it.     See  also  §  195. 

146.  Dynamical  Example.  Atwood's  Machine. — As  an  example 
we  may  take  here  the  case  of  a  thin  flexible  string  of  very  small  mass 
passed  over  a  smooth  horizontal  fixed  peg  so  that  the  two  parts 
not  on  the  peg  are  kept  stretched  in  vertical  lines  by  two  weights 
hung  at  the  extremities.  We  shall  suppose  the  length  of  the  string 
to  be  invariable. 

Let  m,  m  be  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and  let  m  be  greater 
than  m*.  The  string  exerts  an  upward  pull  on  each  mass,  and 
if  there  is  no  friction  at  the  peg  this  must  be  the  same  throughout 
the  string.  For  consider  the  string  on  one  side.  If  the  inertia  of 
the  string  is,  as  we  here  suppose  it  to  be,  negligible  in  comparison 
with  m  and  m\  the  upward  force  on  the  upper  end  is  to  this  approxima- 
tion equal  to  the  downward  force  on  the  lower  end.  Any  difference 
which  exists  is  only  that  which  is  required  for  the  acceleration  of  the 
part  of  the  cord  considered.  We  shall  here  assume,  what  will 
be  justified  under  Statics,  that  the  stretching  force  is  the  same  in  the 
paH»  of  the  string  on  the  two  sides  of  the  peg. 

Putting  T  for  the  mass-acceleration  due  to  the  force  applied  to 
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eitlier  mass  by  the  string,  and  a  for  the  numerical  value  of  the  down- 
ward acceleration  of  m  and  the  upward  acceleration  of  m\  we  have 

ma  =  mg  -  T,    m'a  ^T—  mg. 
These  give,  according  as  a  or  2^  is  eliminated, 

T=--—,g,    a=  ,g.  (6) 

If  the  oftasses  were  equal  a  should  be  zero,  and  the  value  of  T  would 
take  the  value  mg^  which  it  is  clear  without  calculation  it  would 
have. 

The  arrangement  here  discussed  is  an  elementary  form  of  Atwood^a 
^uachine  for  the  illustration  of  the  laws  of  motion.  In  this  machine 
the  cord  passes  over  the  grooved  rim  of  a  vertical  wheel,  the  axle  of 
which  rests  on  anti-friction  rollers  (§  230).  The  inertia  of  the  wheel 
prevents  the  stretching  force  in  the  cord  from  being  the  same  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  simple  theory  ^ven  for  the  string 
<Mi  the  peg  is  not  applicable.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  inertia  of  the 
wheel  on  the  acceleration  may  be  taken  into  account  by  adding 
an  inertiarequivalent  /i  for  the  wheelwork  to  m  +  m'  in  the  expression 
for  a,  so  that  the  second  equation  of  (6)  stands 

tn  +  m  +f* 

The  meaning  of  the  quantity  fi  will  be  fully  understood  by  the 
reader  when  he  has  read  the  sections  which  follow  on  rotational 
motion.  The  results  obtained  by  means  of  Atwood's  machine  may, 
however,  be  here  simply  stated. 

Two  equal  masses  are  attached  to  the  string  in  the  first  instance. 
These  may  consist  of  two  cylindrical  boxes  containing  shot  so  that  the 
total  mass  is  capable  of  easy  adjustment.  The  difference  m  —  rnia 
produced  by  laying  on  top  of  one  of  the  boxes  a  cross-bar  of  this  mass. 
This  bar  projects  beyond  the  box,  and  is  removed  by  a  ring  which  can 
be  adjusted  at  any  point  E  on  a,  vertical  scale  along  which  the 
descending  weight  passes.  The  heavier  box  is  placed  at  a  higher 
point  JS  on  the  scale,  and  supported  by  a  catch  which  is  removed 
either  by  hand  or  by  completing  the  circuit  of  an  electromagnet.  Let 
the  top  of  the  box  be  at  S,  and  let  the  catch  be  removed  at  an  instant 
marked  by  a  time- registering  apparatus  (for  example  an  electric 
chronograph  or  a  '*  fly-back  "  stop-watch).  The  masses  get  gradually 
into  motion,  and  the  instant  at  which  the  heavier  weight  has  descended 
so  that  its  top  has  been  brought  on  a  level  with  the  ring  is  registered 
hj  the  chronc^raph.  The  additional  weight  is  removed  by  the  ring, 
and  that  the  further  motion  is  uniform  is  verified  by  noticing  that 
the  times  taken  by  the  weight  to  descend  further  distances  are  pro- 
portional to  those  distances.    The  velocity  acquired  is  given  of  course 
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from  any  such  further  distance  and  the  time  taken  to  describe 
it.  Thus  it  is  verified  experimentally  that  the  velocity  acquired 
is  proportional  to  the  time  of  fall  from  S  ix>  R. 

Also  by  taking  different  distances  «j,  «,,  ...  between  S  and  R, and 
noting  the  times  <,,  t^,  ...  taken  to  describe  them,  it  is  verified  that 

where  e  is  a  constant.     This  constant  by  (6')  above  is  ^a.    (See  §  90.) 

Again,  by  using  different  additional  weights  m-m*  and  keeping 
the  total  weight  m  +  m'  attached  to  the  string  constant,  and  again  by 
keeping  m-m!  constant  and  varying  m  +  7n\  the  value  corresponding 
to  that  given  above  for  a  can  be  verified. 

The  machine  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  even  a  fairly  exact  means 
of  determining  the  value  of  the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity. 
The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  by  careful  observation  of  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  of  known  lengthy  in  the  manner  shortly 
described  under  Gravitation.  Very  fairly  approximate  results  can, 
however,  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  simple  pendulum  made  with  a 
pellet  of  lead  and  a  thin  thread  hung  in  an  ordinary  room,  and 
observed  with  the  eye  placed  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the  point 
of  support,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  oscillation.  This 
vertical  plane  may  be  that  of  the  edges  of  a  couple  of  books  set  upon 
end  on  a  table.  The  pendulum  is  set  oscillating  through  an  arc  not 
exceeding  10°  in  total  range,  and  the  observer  with  his  eye  in  this 
plane  gives  by  a  sharp  tap  a  signal  at  the  instant  when  the  penduluncb 
passes  across  the  plane,  and  another  notes  the  time  as  given  by  the 
seconds-hand  of  his  watch.  The  pendulum  goes  on  vibrating  and 
the  instants  of  the  completion  of  the  10th,  the  20th,  the  30th,  &c. 
oscillations  are  noted.  Prom  these  the  period  T  can  be  got  with 
very  considerable  accuracy,  and,  from  this  and  Ij  g  can  be  found 
by  (8). 

147.  Centre  of  Inertia  or  Centroid. — We  can  now  deduce  some 
conclusions  of  great  importance  from  the  laws  of  motion.  Most 
of  these  refer  to  what  is  called  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of 
particles,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  first  to  specify  the  meaninf* 
of  this  term. 

The  centre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  may  be  defined  as 
a  point  the  distance  x  of  which  from  any  plane  whatever  is  given 
by  the  equation 

wij  +  wij  +   wij  +  .... 

where  m^,  m^  m,,  ...  are  the  masses  of  the  particles,  and  x^,  x^  x^ 
...,  their  respective  distances  from  a  chosen  plane  of  reference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  is  thus  coincident  with  the  mean  point  of 
a  system  of  points  of  multiplicities,  mj,  in,,  r?),,  ...,  as  explained  at 
§  19  abova 
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To  d^ns  the  position  of  the  point  we  may  take  three  planes 
mutually  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  one  from  which  the  dis- 
tances of  the  particles  are  x^  a;,,  x^y  ...,  a  second  from  which  the 
distances  are  y^  y,,  y^  ...,  and  a  third  from  which  the  distances 
•Ai^  ^v  ^r  ^v  ***-  ^^^  distance  x  of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  the 
.first  is  given  by  (7),  its  distances  y,  i  from  the  others  are  given  by 

TJlj     +    TWj    +    TWj     +  .... 

-  _  W*j5f  I  +  TJ^fS^  +  Wl,2?j  +  . . . . 
tHj    +    Wl,    +    W»j    +  . . . . 

We  may  abbreviate  these  equations  somewhat  by  the  notation 

-_Sma:       .  _^my       -__2m2  /^v 

where,  for  example,  2m  denotes  the  sum  9»j  +  m,+  ...  of  the 
masses,  2mx,  the  sum  of  all  products  of  the  form  m^x^y  m^^,  ..., 
And  so  on. 

148.  Momentum  of  ICaterial  System  relatively  to  Oentroid  is 
2ero. — In  what  follows  we  shall  for  brevity  generally  use  the  term 
centraid  for  centre  of  inertia, 

Let  x\  y,  z'f  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  x,  y,  z  relatively  to 
axes  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x^  y, «,  then  we  have 
-X  =  X  +  a;',  y^y-i-y,   »  —  «  +  «',  so  that 


jc=i  +  x,   y=^y-^y\   «  =  i  +  «', 
x  =  'X+Xy    y  =  y'¥y,    z-z+z 


}        (9) 


Also  by  (8) 


Swaj'  =  0,    Smy'  =  0,    2w«'  =  0,  (10) 


«o  that 


Sww;'  =  0,    Smy=0,    Sww'^O 
Smx'  =  0,    Smy=0,    Sm«=0 


}      (11) 


149.  Theorem  of  Grouping  of  Particles.  Determination  of 
Oemtroidfl. — ^As  proved  at  §  20  above,  the  particles  may  be  divided  up 
into  groups,  the  centre  of  inertia  of  each  group  found,  and  the  group 
replaced  by  a  particle  the  mass  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  particles  of  the  group.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
new  system  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  original 
system. 

This  theorem  is  of  great  use  in  the  determination  of  the 
centroids  of  bodies,  for  it  is  generally  convenient  to  proceed 
aooording  to  some  particular  plan  of  dividing  up  the  body  into 
groups  of  particles.  For  example,  a  thin  triangular  plate  of  mass 
per  unit  of  area  the  same  at  every  point  may  be  divided  into  narrow 
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strips  of  uniform  breadth  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides.  The  oentroid 
of  each  strip  is,  of  course,  at  its  centre,  and  so  the  triangle  may  be 
replaced  by  a  group  of  particles  situated  at  the  centres  of  these 
strips,  each  having  a  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  strip  which  it 
replaces.  As  these  particles  lie  on  the  straight  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  side  parallel  to  which  the  strips  are  taken  with  the 
opposite  vertex,  the  centroid  of  the  plate  lies  on  this  line.  But  the 
triangle  might  have  been  divided  into  narrow  strips  parallel  to 
either  of  the  other  two  sides ;  it  therefore  lies  on  the  line  joining 
the  centre  of  either  of  the  two  sides  with  the  opposite  vertex,  ana 
therefore  is  at  the  point  of  crossing  of  these  lines.  We  infer  the 
well-known  result  of  geometry  that  the  three  lines  joining  the 
vertices  of  a  triangle  with  the  middle  points  of  opposite  sides  meeti 
in  a  point.  If  Z>  be  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  side  BCj  which 
is  opposite  A^  the  reader  will  see  that  the  centroid  of  the  plate  is  on 
AD  at  (?,  where  DG  =  \DA. 

Again,  consider  a  tetrahedron,  that  is  a  four-sided  solid  havings 
each  side  a  triangle.  This  may  be  divided  up  into  groups  of  particles 
forming  thin  plates  parallel  to  one  of  the  faces,  the  centroid  of  each 
can  be  found  as  in  the  last  example,  and  the  series  of  plates  can  be 
replaced  by  particles  at  their  centroids,  as  already  described.  These 
lie  in  the  line  joining  the  centroid  of  the  base  with  the  vertex;, 
hence  the  centroid  of  the  tetrahedron  lies  on  this  line.  In  the  same 
way  it  can  be  shown  that  the  centroid  lies  on  the  line  joining  the 
centroid  of  either  of  the  other  sides  with  the  opposite  vertex ;  hence 
it  lies  where  those  two  lines  intersect.  We  can  infer  the  other  well- 
known  result  of  geometry  that  the  lines  joining  the  centroids  of  the 
faces  of  a  tetrahedron  to  the  opposite  vertices  meet  in  a  point :  that 
point  is  the  centroid  of  the  tretrahedron. 

The  reader  may  prove  that  this  point  is  at  a  distance  from  any 
vertex  of  the  tetrahedron  of  three  quarters  of  the  length  of  the  line 
joining  the  vertex  with  the  centroid  of  the  opposite  face.  This  is 
easily  done  by  the  properties  of  similar  triangles. 

Again,  in  determining  the  centroid,  say  of  a  uniform  hemi- 
spherical shell,  we  may  divide  the  shell  up  into  a  series  of  circular 
rings  all  parallel  to  the  circular  base  of  the  hemisphere.  The  centroid 
of  each  ring  will  be  at  its  centre,  and  the  shell  can  thus  be  replaced 
by  a  series  of  particles  of  masses  equal  to  those  of  the  corresponding 
rings,  distributed  along  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  circular 
base  with  the  middle  point  of  the  curved  surface.  This  calculation 
can  be  carried  out  completely  by  the  aid  of  the  integral  calculus,  and 
it  would  be  found  that  the  centroid  is  at  the  middle  point  of  this  line. 
This  result  might  be  arrived  at  without  calculation  from  the  known 
fact  that  the  curved  surface  of  the  portion  of  a  sphere  intercepted 
between  two  parallel  planes  is  precisely  equal  to  tiie  portion,  inter- 
cepted between  those  two  planes,  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  cylinder 
circumscribed  to  the  sphere,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
planes. 

Again,  the  centroid  of  a  hemisphere  of  uniform  density  might  be 
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found  by  dividing  it  into  a  series  of  thin  circular  plates  all  parallel  to 
the  plane  base  of  the  hemisphere ;  thus  the  sphere  would  be  replaced 
by  a  series  of  particles  as  in  the  last  case,  and  the  centroid  would  be 
found  by  cedculation  to  be  at  a  point  on  the  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  circular  base  at  a  distance  of  three-eighths  of  the  radius  from 
that  point. 

150.  Method  by  Integration. — The  determination  of  centres  of 
inertia  is  to  be  carried  out,  except  in  a  few  easy  and  obvious  particular 
cases,  by  the  methods  of  the  integral  calculus.  A  body  of  continuous 
mass  and  known  distribution  of  matter  is  divided  up  in  imagination 
into  a  large  number  of  parts  or  elements,  so  small  that  every  point  of 
each  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  a  chosen 
plane  of  reference,  and  that  the  element  may  be  supposed  through- 
out of  uniform  density  equal  to  the  density  at  any  interior  point  of 
it.  Then  U  dZJ  he  the  volume  of  one  of  these  elements  of  the 
system,  p  its  density,  and  x  its  distance  from  a  plane  of  reference, 
we  have 


/posdtS 

fpdrs 


(12) 


Fig.  90. 


where  the  numerator  stands  for  the  sum  taken  for  the  body,  or 

system  of  bodies,  of  the  products  of  the  form  pxdTS  (that  is  the  mass 

pdxs  of  the  element  multiplied  by  a;,  the 

distance  of  the  element  from  the  plane  of 

reference),  and  the  denominator  stands  for 

the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  form  pdXS, 

that    is    the   total  mass  of   the  body  or 

system. 

151.  Theorems  of  Pappus. — The  follow- 
ing theorems  enable  the  centre  of  inertia 
to  be  found  with  great  ease  for  a  large 
number  of  commonly  occurring  cases. 

A  uniform  linear  distribution  of  matter 
in  one  pkne,  that  is  a  distribution  along 
a  curve  in  which  the  amount  of  matter  per 
unit  length  of  the  curve  is  the  same  at 
every  point,  is  turned  through  any  angle 
about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
The  area  of  the  surface  of  revolution  traced 
oat  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  curve  multi- 
plied by  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  linear  distribution.  This  may  be  proved  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  the  curve  be  divided  into  successive  short  elements- 
da^y  ds^  ...,  and  let  these  be  replaced  by  particles  m^  m,,  m,,  ...  of 
masses  equal  to  the  masses  in  the  elements  da^,  ds^,  ds^,  ...  at  their 
centiea  Let  x^,  x^  x^,  ...  be  the  distances  of  these  particles  from  the 
axis  A  By  say  as   shown   in  Fig.    90,  then  the  centre  of   inertia 
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<i  these  partides^  which  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  curve,  is 
at  a  distance  x  from  the  axis  given  by 

i-^).  (18) 

Let  the  curve  be  turned  through  an  angle  0  about  the  axis  AB ;  the 
arc  described  by  m^  is  x^6  and  so  on,  while  that  described  by  the 
centre  of  inertia  is  xd.     But  by  (69) 

-     S(maja) 
02m 

But  if  0-  be  the  mass  per  unit  of  length  in  the  curve  we  have 
tn^^^da^,  m^^adaf,  ...  <&c.,  and  so  ^in=^<r8y  where  8  is  the  length  of 
the  curve,  and  j^mxO  =  <r^xdd8.    Hence  the  equation  is 

axe=:&(xed8),  (u 

but  xOde  is  the  length  of  the  path  xO  described  by  a  particle  multi- 
plied into  the  distance  along  the  curve  between  the  particle  and  the 
next,  that  is  the  area  of  the  zone  of  the  surface  of  revolution  between 
the  two  paths.  The  sum  of  these  on  the  right  of  (14)  is  the  area  of 
the  surface,  and  the  expression  on  the  left  is  the  length  of  the  curve 
8  multiplied  into  the  length  £6  of  the  path  described  by  the  centre 
of  inertia. 

To  this  there  is  a  companion  theorem  which  the  reader  can  easily 
prove  in  a  similar  manner.  If  an  area  be  enclosed  by  a  plane  curve^ 
the  volume  of  the  solid  swept  out  by  the  rotation  of  this  area 
through  any  angle,  about  any  axis  in  its  own  plane,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  revolved  area  by  the  length  of  the  path  described  by 
the  eentroid  of  the  area  regarded  as  a  uniform  laminar  distribution 
of  matter,  that  is  as  a  thin  plate  having  everywhere  the  same  amount 
of  matter  per  unit  of  area. 

These  are  known  as  the  theorems  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria, 
a  Greek  geometer  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  They  are  also  sometimes  attributed  to  Paul 
Guldin,  a  French  mathematician  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

152.  Examples  of  the  Theorems  of  Pappus. — As  an  example  of 
the  use  of  these  theorems  we  may  find  the  eentroid  of  an  arc  AB  ot 
a  circle  uniformly  loaded  with  matter,  and  subtending  an  angle  a  at 
the  centre  0,  as  in  Fig.  91. 

It  is  clear  from  symmetry  that  the  centre  of  inertia  lies  on  the 
line  joining  0  with  the  middle  point  C  of  the  arc.  Let  the  arc  be 
turned  through  a  complete  revolution  about  an  axis  in  the  plane 
of  the  arc  at  right  angles  to  00  ;  it  sweeps  out  a  zone  of  a  spherical 
surface  of  radius  r.  Then  if  /  be  the  eentroid,  and  01  be  denoted 
by  Xy  2irx  is  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  /.  If  r  be  the 
radius  the  length  of  the  arc  is  ra,  and  the  area  £  wept  out  is  ra  x  2ir«. 
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But  the  area  of  the  zone  of  the  spherical  surface  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  chord  AB  multiplied  into  2irr,  that  is  2rsin^a  x  2irr, 
Hence  equating  these  two  values  we  obtain 


2r  .  a 
35=  —Sin-. 

a       2 


(15) 


If  the  arc  be  a  complete  semi-circle  we  have 


2t 

IT 


(16) 


Again,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  inertia  of  a  thin  uniform  lamina  in  the  form  of  a  segment  ACB 


Fig.  91. 


Fio.  92. 


of  a  circle  (Fig.  92),  the  circular  boundary  of  which  subtends  an  angle 
a  at  the  centre  0,  Let  the  segment  be  revolved  through  a  com- 
plete turn  about  an  axis  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  chord 
AB,  The  centre  of  inertia  is  at  some  point  /  on  the  line  OC  which 
bisects  the  segment.  The  path  described  by  /  is  2^:0?.  The  area 
of  the  segment  is  |ar^-^r'sina.  Hence  the  volume  swept  out  is 
«r'aaj -irr'scsina.  But  this  volume  is  the  volume  swept  out  by 
the  sector  OACB  minus  the  volume  swept  out  by  the  triangle  OABy 
that  is  Jirr'sin  Ja(l  -  cos'^a).     Hence  we  have 


X 


,  sin^^g 
a  — sina 


(17) 


If  the  s^ment  be  the  complete  semi-circle  we  have  a^w,  and 


(18) 


153.  Total  Momentum  of  System  of  Particles. — Returning  to 
equation  (8), let  us  denote  by  x^f  x^,  ...  the  velocities  of  the  particles 
m^<,  m^  ...  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a;,  by  ^p  y^  ...  their  velocities 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  y^  and  by  i^  z^t  -"  their  velocities  parallel  to  the 
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axis  of  z  ;  then  it  follows  from  these  equations  that  the  components 
X,  py  i  of  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  are  given  by 

*=s;r'  y=^'  ~'^^-  ^^^> 

To  prove  this  consider  a  specimen  particle    of    mass  m  and 

distance  x  from  the  plane  of  reference.     In  a  small  interval  of 

time  r  this  distance  will  have  changed  to  x-^-xr^  and  x  will  have 

changed  to  x-\-xt.     Thus  by  the  equations  for  the  position  of  the 

centroid  we  have 

_  .  ^       Sw(a;  +  sbT) 

a;  +  ar  = ^= » 

2m 

Subtracting  from  this  the  equation  x^^mxj^m  we  get  x=  ^mx/Hmy, 
and  so  on  for  the  others. 

By  throwing  the  equations  thus  found  into  the  form 

{22m=S7ni;,   ySm  =  2my,    z^m  =  ^mzy  (20) 

we  see  that  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  system  of  particles  in  any 
direction  is  equal  to  the  momentum  which  the  system  would  have  if 
it  were  collected  into  a  single  particle  at  the  centroid,  and  moved 
with  the  velocity  of  the  centroid.  Further,  it  follows  that  whatever 
the  motions  of  the  separate  particles  may  be,  if  the  sum  of  their 
momenta  is  zero  in  every  direction  the  centroid  is  at  rest. 

154.  Bate  of  Change  of  Momentum  of  System  of  Particles. — In 
precisely  the  same  way  we  obtain,  denoting  the  accelerations  of  the 
particles  parallel  to  x,y,z  by  the  symbols  ac,,  ic^,  . . .,  y,,  3^,,  . . . ,  i„  i,,  . . ., 
and  the  components  of  acceleration  of  the  centroid  by  x,  y^  ^,  the 
equations 

'"=2;^'  y=2^  *=s^-  <2i> 

or  as  we  may  write  them 

SSm  =  Sm£,    J^Sm  =  Smy,    iSm  =  2m5.  (22) 

in  the  latter  form  these  equations  assert  that  the  sum  of  the  rates  of 
change  of  momentum  of  the  system  of  particles  in  any  direction  is 
equal  to  that  which  the  system  would  have  if  it  consisted  of  a  single 
particle  coinciding  with  the  centroid  of  the  system. 

155.  Moments  of  Directed  Quantities. — The  moment,  about  an 
axis,  of  a  directed  quantity  acting  in  a  specified  line  is  defined  as 
follows.  The  directed  quantity  is  resolved  at  any  point  in  its  line  of 
action  into  two  components,  one  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  another 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  in  the  plane  of  the  former  and  the 
quantity  itself. .  Thus  let  AB^  Fig.  98,  be  the  axis  and  P  the  directed 
quantity,  and  make  the  resolution  at  the  point,  0,  which  is  at  the 
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Fio.  93. 


...J?.-  0 


shortefit  distance  from  AB.  F  is  reeol v(3d  at  0  into  Q  parallel  to  AB^ 
and  R  perpendicular  to  AB  and  in  the  plane  of  Q  and  F.  jR  is,  in 
general,  not  in  the  plane  of  AB  and  0.  Let  p  be  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  AB  and  the  line  of  action  of  E,  then  the  moment  of  F 
round  AB  ia  Rp,  This  is  taken  positive  or  negative  by  an  observer 
looking  along  the  axis  from  A  towards  0,  according  as  R  seems  to 
turn  the  arm  jo  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  or  in  the  reverse  direction. 

It  may  be  represented  graphically  by  a  distance 
taken  along  AB,  and  towards  or  from  the  observer 
according  as  the  moment  is  positive  or  negative. 

The  directed  quantity  may  be  anything  what- 
ever; most  frequently  it  is  a  force,  and  then  the 
definition  above  gives  the  moment  of  a  force  about 
an  axis.  If  the  quantity  is  the  momentum  of  a 
particle,  we  have  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
particle  about  the  axis,  and  so  on. 

The  moment  round  F  (Fig.  83)  of  each  of  the 
components  of  the  directed  quantity  ta  in  §  118, 
which  are  obtained  by  projecting  the  diagram  on 
any  plane,  is  the  moment  of  that  component  round 
an  axis  drawn  through  F  perpendicular  to  that 
plane.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  moment  of  u 
round  any  axis  whatever  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  its  components  about  the  same 
axis.  We  shall  now  show  that  it  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  quantity  about  axes  of  a;,  y,  z 
pastiing  through  a  point  of  the  axis,  and  exhibit  the  values  of  these 
moments. 

Let  JT,  y,  ^  be  the  components  of  the  directed  quantity,  whether 
force,  moment  of  momentum,  or  other  physical  magnitude.  If  P  be 
the  resultant  the  cosines  of  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  z 
are  JC/P,  F/P,  ZjF  respectively.  Let  the  axis  AB  pass  through  the 
origin,  and  X,  /x,  v  be  the  cosines  of  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes 
of  x,  y,  z.  Let  also  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  0  be  z,  y,  z.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  plane  can  be  drawn  through  the  axis  parallel  to  F : 
let  i//  be  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn  in  this  plane  parallel  to  F 
and  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The  length  /?  of  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  any  point  (a;,  y,  z)  on  the  line  of  P  to  this  plane  is  shown 
in  treatises  on  analytical  geometry  to  be 

{q^Yv  -  Zti)  +  y{Z\  -  Xv)'\'z(Xfi  -  7X)}/Psini//. 

By  the  definition  the  moment  sought  is  the  product  of  this  per- 
pendicular into  the  component  Psini//  of  P  perpendicular  to  AB,  that 
is  momeiU  =  Fp  sin  t//,  and 

Ppsin i//  =  a?( Fi.  -  Z^)  +  y{Z\  -  Xv)  +  z(Xii  -  7X).  (23) 

If  we  represent  this  moment  graphically  by  a  length  laid  off  as 
specified  above,  along  the  line  AB^  it  resolves  itself  into  three  com- 
ponents Zy  —  Yz,  Xz  -  Zxj  Yx  —  Xy,  along  the  axes  of  a:,  y,  «,  whicK 
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are  the  moments  of  F  round  these  axes.  The  reader  may  verify  that 
if  these  component  moments  be  denoted  by  H.^  //,,  H^  and  E  denote 
Ppsini//,  then  H^J{H,^  +  H^^'{-H^}. 

For  example  the  components  of  momentum  of  a  particle  are  mx, 
mi/,  mz,  and  the  components  ff^y  ff^,  H^  of  moment  of  momentum  are 
respectively 

m(«y-y«),    m(a:«-ia:),    m(ya:-fiby). 

Now  consider  any  sjrstem  of  particles.     The  quantities 

.are  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the  particles  of 
the  system  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively.  For  any  particle  n» 
at  the  point  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  x,  y,  z  has  components  of 
velocity  x^  3^,  z,  and,  with  the  definition  given  above,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  moment  of  any  quantity  round  an  axis  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  its  components  about  the  axis.  The  first 
of  these  components  by  the  definition  has  no  moment  round  the  axis 
•of  X,  the  moments  of  the  others  are  (for  axes  of  a?,  y,  z  directed  as 
flhown  in  Fig.  3),  -  myz,  and  miry,  so  that  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  particle  is  wt^y  -  yz) ;  and  so  for  the  other  axes.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  time-rates  of  change  of  these  sums  are 

S»»(5y-y«),  ^m^xz-zx),  Sm(ya;-iy), 

and  these  will  appear  below  in  equations  of  motion,  which  are 
of  great  importance. 

l^  If ,  as  at  §  348 above,  x^x-\-x\  y  =  y +  y',«  =  5  + «' so  that  x\  y',  z' 
are  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  relatively  to  parallel  axes  through 
the  centroid,  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axis 

Sm{(i4-;b')(y-Hy)-(^  +  y')(^  +  «')}. 

But  by  the  properties  of  the  centroid  we  know  that  Sm^«  =  0, 
2myi  =  0,  &c.,  so  that  this  moment  of  momentum  becomes 

STO{«y  -  yz)  +  :&m{ty  -  pz). 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  round  an 
axis  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  moment 
of  momentum  round  the  axis  of  x  of  the  whole  system  supposed 
collected  at  the  centroid,  and  moving  with  the  velocity  of  that 
point. 

Since  the  axis  of  x  may  be  taken  in  any  direction  this  is  true  of 
all  axes.  By  properly  choosing  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  the  moment 
of  momentum,  or  its  rate  of  change,  about  any  axis  can  be  calculated 
by  the  expression  just  given.  Or  if  i7j,  iT,,  ff^  denote  the  com- 
ponents of  moment  of  momentum  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  that 
is  ^m{^  -  zy),  &c.,  the  moment  of  momentum  about  an  axis  through 
the  origin  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  /,  m,  n  is,  as  the  reader 
may  verify,  Iff^  +  mH^  +  wi7,. 
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156.  Eqiiations  of  Motion  of  System  of  Particles.  External 
and  Internal  Forces.  Conservation  of  Momentum. — Now  consider 
any  system  of  particles  whatever,  whether  or  not  forming  a  rigid 
body.  Liet  the  particles  of  the  system  be  denoted  by  m^  m^,  m„  ..., 
and  their  co-ordinates  by  x^,  y^,  z^,  a;,,  y,,  z^,  ...,  so  that  x^,  y^,  z^^ 
2B,,  y,,  z^,  ...  are  the  component  accelerations  of  the  particles.  These 
accelerations  are  due  to  the  components  of  actions  on  the  particles  in 
the  directions  of  the  axes.  Each  action  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
applied  to  the  particle^  from  without  the  system,  and  the  forces  due 
to  the  other  p^icles  of  the  system.  Thus  on  the  particle  m^,  in  the 
direction  of  x,  there  acts  a  force  X^  +  X\,  in  which  JT,  denotes  the 
rate  of  change  of  momentum  along  x  which  the  external  action  on  m^ 
woidd  produce,  and  J[\  denotes  the  same  thing  for  the  internal 
action  on  m^.    Thus  we  get 

Similarly  equations  are  obtained  for  the  other  directions  and  the 
other  particles,  so  that  we  have 

m^,^X,ArX\,    m^,=  7,+  F„    m^,  =  ^,  +  ^',        \        (24) 


there  being  a  group  of  three  equations  for  each  particle.  We  shall  call 
the  forces  X^,  Zj,  Z^^  ...  the  external  ctpplied  forces,  the  forces 
X\,  y^,  Z\,  ...  the  iTitemal  forces.  If  we  add  together  first  all  the 
a>equations,  then  all  the  y-equations,  then  all  the  2;-equations 
we  obtain 

Sma  =  2X,    2my  =  sr,    S?wis  =  S-^,  (25) 

in  which  the  quantities  on  the  right  are  the  siuns  of  the  external 
applied  forces  only.  The  sums  of  the  internal  forces  vanish  by  the 
third  law  of  motion,  since  the  "  internal  force  "  on  any  particle,  w,  say, 
is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  exerted  on  that  particle  by  the  other 
particles  of  the  system.  Now  each  force  exerted  by  a  particle 
m^  on  m^  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force  exerted 
on  m,  by  m,,  and  this  comes  into  the  account  when  the  total  action 
on  m,  is  considered.  Thus  when  the  forces  are  added  as  above, 
the  sums  of  the  internal  forces  on  the  particles  vanish  identictili}'. 

The  force  X,  Y,  Z  is  here  supposed  applied  to  a  particle  at  the 
point  Xy  y,  z,  and  so  for  the  other  forces.  Of  course,  to  many  of  the 
particles  of  the  system  no  external  force  may  be  directly  applied ; 
for  each  of  these  X,  Y,  Z  is  zero.  Again,  in  some  cases  the  force 
JT,  Y,  Z  may  not  be  directly  applied  to  any  particle  of  the  system 
considered,  but  applied  to  some  framework  or  link  connected  with 
the  system,  the  motion  of  which  is  to  be  found  ;  for  example  a  force 
may  be  regarded  as  applied  at  any  point  of  a  cord  by  which  pull  is 
applied  to  the  system.  In  fact,  as  the  reader  ought  to  notice,  all  the 
theorems  given  below  as  to  the  action  of  forces  are  independent  of 
the  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  which  is  taken  as  the  point 
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at  which  the  force  is  applied.  This  result,  which  is  often  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  statics,  follows  naturally  from  the  dynamical  method 
given  by  Newton. 

By  §  153  above  we  see  that  equations  (24)  may  be  written 

£2m  =  SX,    ^Sm  =  S7,    iSm  =  S^,  (26) 

which  state  that  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  of  the  system  is  the 
same  as  that  which  a  particle  of  mass  2  m,  equal  to  the  total  mass  of 
the  system,  would  have  if  it  were  acted  on  by  the  external  forces 
applied  to  it  without  change  of  magnitude  or  direction. 

Thus  the  internal  forces  have  no  effect  whatever  in  altering  the 
momentimi  of  a  system  of  particles.  If  the  external  forces  be  zero 
for  any  direction,  the  momentum  of  the  system  in  that  direction  does 
not  change. 

157.  Equations  of  Moments. — ^Now  multiply  the  first  x-equation 
of  (24)  by  ^j,  the  second  a;-equation  by  y,,  ...,  and  add  the  resulting 
equations  together;    then  multiply  the  ^-equations  by  x^y  x^,  ... 
respectively,  and  add  the  resulting  equations ;  finally,  subtract  the 
first  sum  from  the  second.     We  thus  get 

Sm(i?aj-ajy)  =  2{(r+r>-(-r  +  ^>}. 

Treating  in  the  same  way  the  remaining  equations  we  obtain  two 
other  equations  of  the  same  form.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the 
same  reason  as  stated  above  we  must  have  identically  j^Y'x  =  0^ 
^X'x=sO,  and  so  on.     Hence  the  equations  obtained  finally  are 


Sm(%  -  yz)  =  2(Zy  -  Yz) 
Xm(xz  —  sx)  =  S(Jf«  -  Zx) 
Sm(yar  -  xy)  =  S(Fa?  -  JCy). 


(27) 


The  quantities  on  the  right  of  (27)  are,  by  §  155,  the  moments  of 
the  external  applied  forces  round  the  axes  Xj  y,  z,  which  pa.ss  through 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  quantities  on  the  left  are  the 
moments  of  the  rates  of  change  of  momentum  of  the  particles  about 
the  same  axis,  or  since 

yx-xy^j(yx-xy),    ,    , 


df 


the  quantities  on  the  left  are  (§  155  above)  the  rates  of  change  of  the 
moments  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axes.  Thus  the 
equations  assert  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system  of  particles  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  effective  forces)  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the  sums  of 
the  moments  of  the  external  applied  forces  about  the  same  axis. 
Since  the  origin  may  be  taken  anywhere,  and  the  axis  in  any 
direction,  the  theorem  thus  holds  for  any  axis  whatever. 

1 58.  Equations  of  Moments.     Properties  of  the  Centroid. — By 
§148  equations  (27)  can  be  written  in  the  form 
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3m{(5  + *')(y  +  y)-(i?+y')(S  +  s')}  =2{^(y  +  y')- ^(«+«')}l 


(28) 


But  since  these  equationfi  are  true  for  all  axes  they  must  be  true  for 
the  axes  just  supposed  drawn  through  the  centre  of  inertiai  and  hence 
the  equations  just  written  split  into  two  sets : — 
(1)  The  set 

Sm{(2  +  z)y' - (y  +  y'y\  =  ^Zy'  -  YtI) 


which,  since  2m^'  =  j^Uwa;',  and  2waj'  =  0,  ...,  may  be  written 

(29) 


(2)  The  set 


sw(5y- j^V)  =i;(^y'  -  r«') 

Sm(yV  -  xy')  =  S(ra;'  -  Xy), 


^m{zy  -  yz)  =  ^Zy  -  Yz) 
2  m{xz  -  ix)  =  2(  Jr5  ^  Zx) 
:Zni(yx  -  xy)  =  S(75  -  Xy), 


(30) 


Equations  (29)  state  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  round  any 
axis  through  the  centroid  of  the  system,  of  the  rates  of  change  of 
momentum  of  the  particles  of  the  system  relatively  to  the  centroid,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  round 
the  same  axes.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  accelerations  of  the 
centre  of  inertia  do  not  enter  into  the  result. 

Equations  (30)  state  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  taken  round 
any  axis,  of  the  so-called  effective  forces  on  the  particles  of  the  system  t 
supposed  transferred  to  the  centroid  without  change  of  magnitude  or 
direction,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments,  round  the  same  axis,  of 
the  external  applied  forces/ ^^ff^'^^  "^^^f*"^  ^^^^^-'^'^^ 

Let  now  r^  =  Jay^  +  y*  be  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  any  particle  on  the  axis  of  z,  and  let  ^  be  the  angle  this  per- 
pendicular makes  with  the  axis  of  x.     We  have 

a;  =  r,co6^,    y  =  r,sin^. 

Then  we  obtain  by  a  double  differentiation  with  respect  to  t  and 
reduction 

•  •  • 

yx-xy  =  2r^r^^  +  r,'^. 

If  ^,  ;^  be  the  angles  the  perpendiculars  from  the  particle  on  the 
axes  of  X  and  y  make  similarly  with  the  axes  of  y  and  z,  and  r^^y  ''jr 
be  the  lengths  of  these  perpendiculars,  we  have 

Sm(%  -  yz)  =  i:m(2r,f,  +  r,*^) 

with  two  similar  equations. 

But  since  Yx  —  Xy=^r{Yco%'^  —  Xtim^)^rgRg  where  jtt,  is  the 
force  on  the  particle  at  right  angles  to  r^  and  to  the  axis  of  2,  and 
rimilarly  for  the  others,  we  see  that  equations  (2S7)  may  be  written 
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Syn(r/X  +  2r/^x)  =  S  Vy  (81) 

Xmlr^^  +  2r>-,^)  =  S  /?,r,  J 

That  these  results  hold  for  parallel  axes  through  the  centroid,  can 
of  course  he  deduced  from  equations  (29).  They  are  not  sufficient  ta 
determine  the  motion  of  a  non-rigid  system :  it  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  know  either  all  the  forces  on  each  particle,  or,  what  is 
really  the  same  thing,  the  geometrical  relations  connecting  the 
positions  of  the  particles. 

The  reader  will  notice  carefully  that  if  there  he  no  moment  of 
forces  round  an  axis  there  can  he  no  rate  of  change  of  moment  of 
momentum  ahout  that  axis.  This  simple  result  is  of  great  use  in 
explaining  the  hehaviour  of  rotating  bodies  such  as  tops,  gyrostats,  &c. 

159.  Eqnations  of  Moments  for  a  Rigid  Body.  Conservation  of 
Moment  of  Momentum. — Let  now  the  system  of  particles  he  a  rigid 
system,  and  take  axes  through  the  centroid.  Then  if  p^,  p^  p^  be  the 
distances  of  any  particle  from  the  axes  of  x\  y\  z  through  the  cen- 
troid, these  will  replace  r„  r,,  r^.  But  since  l^e  system  is  rigid  the 
centroid  is  fixed  relatively  to  it,  so  that  p„  p^  pg  are  zero  for  every 
particle.  AIfo  ^,  ^i  ^  <^<^  ^»  X»  ^  must  be  the  same  for  every 
particle  at  any  given  instant.     Hence  we  obtain 

If  the  system  be  rigid  and  turn  round  a  fixed  axis  through  the 
origin,  r  is  zero  for  every  particle,  and  the  quantities  ^,  ^»  ^  cure 
the  same  for  each  particle  at  any  given  instant.  Equations  (31) 
become 

^Sw»r,«  =^  Si?^„    ASmV=:S^,ry,    fS7nr.»  =  2^^..         (82) 

Since  the  axis  is  fixed  its  direction  cosines  are  (§  24  above)  ^jmy. 
x/»y  ^/iTf  where  «  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  the 

axis,  viz.,  ^/0^  +  x^  +  ^^.  The  angular  accelerations  0,  x,  yr  must 
clearly  be  proportional  to  the  component  angular  velocities,  that  is 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  are  also  ^/»,  x/o,  y/».  From  this 
we  could  show  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system  about  the  axis  is  equal  to  the  simi  of  the  moments  of 
the  external  applied  forces  about  the  axis ;  but  the  same  result  is 
obtained  at  once  by  taking  the  axis  as  coincident  with  that  of  or,  say. 
Then  X^  %  x  y  are  zero,  and  we  have  the  single  equation 

i>^mr^=lBr,  (83) 

in  which  the  suffixes  are  dropped  as  no  longer  necessary. 

The  conclusions  more  than  once  referred  to  above,  that  the  internal 
forces  of  the  system  have  no  effect  in  changing  the  momentum  of  the 
system  in  any  direction,  or  its  moment  of  momentum  about  any  axis,, 
should  be  most  carefully  noticed.  Thus  the  total  momentum  in  aiky 
direction  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  remains  unchanged  by  their 
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mutual  actions,  as  does  also  the  total  moment  of  momentum  round 
any  axis.  These  can  only  be  changed  by  the  actions  of  bodies  out- 
side the  system. 

Again,  if  any  of  the  bodies  of  the  system  increase  or  diminish  in 
bulk  under  internal  forces  only  (it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  they 
are  all  contracting,  and  that  those  that  are  not  gaseous  are  also- 
cooling),  their  period  of  rotation  will  in  the  former  case  increase,  in 
the  latter  diminish,  inasmuch  as  their  moments  of  momentimi  about 
their  axes  of  rotation  must  remain  constant.  Thus  the  cooling  of 
the  earth  and  its  consequent  contraction  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
length  of  the  day. 

160.  Moment  of  Momentum  as  Bate  of  Description  of  Area. 
Axis  of  MaTimnm  Moment  of  Momentum. — The  moment  of  momen- 
tum of  a  system  round  any  axis  through  the  origin  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  following  manner  as  a  sum  of  rates  of  description  of 
area.  Let  a  plane  through  the  origin  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
be  taken.  Then  let  a  particle  of  the  system  in  an  element  of  time 
dt  describe  an  element  of  path  icU,  and  let  this  elementary  displace- 
ment be  projected  on  the  plane  referred  to,  and  its  extremities  joined 
to  the  origin.  These  joining  lines  are  of  very  approximately  the 
same  lengUi,  p  say.     The  area  included  between  the  lines  and  the 

projection  of  the  element  of  path  is  j^p^dcU,  where  6  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  particle  round  the  axis,  and,  if  m  is  the  mass  of  the 

particle,  ^mp^d  is  clearly  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  particle 
about  the  axis.   The  total  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about 

the  axis  is  therefore  ^2mp^0,  that  is  it  is  half  the  sum  of  the  rates 
of  description  of  the  areas  thus  taken  on  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis. 

Now  take  this  sum  of  rates  round  each  of  the  rectangular  axes- 
of  x,  y,  2  through  the  origin,  and  denote  the  sums  obtained  by 
jff^,  fff,  ffy  Then  these  resolved  in  the  usual  way  give  a  resultant 
i^ about  an  axis  making  with  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  angles  the- 
direction  cosines  of  which  are  ffjff,  SJH,  HJH,  From  flie  fact, 
as  shown  above,  §  118,  that  areas  may  be  represented  by  steps,  it 
follows  that  H  is  the  sum  of  rates  obtained  directly  for  the  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  thus  defined.  The  reader  may,  however, 
supply  a  separate  analytical  proof  (see  §  155). 

The  sum  of  the  projections  of  these  rates  on  any  plane,  the- 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  which  are  l^  m,  w,  is  IH^  +  mZf,  +  nff^. 
or  ^cos^,  if  id^  be  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  H  and  the 
line  Z,  m,  n.     Thus  H  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  sum  of  areas 
described  per  unit  of  time,  that  is  of  the  moment  of  momentum. 

161.  Oonservation  of  Moment  of  Momentum.  Inyariable  Plane. 
Invariable  Line. — Let  now  the  system  be  self-contained,  that  is  sub- 
ject to  no  external  forces.  The  forces  are  then  only  actions  and  re- 
actions between  the  particles,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the 
forces  between  parts  of  the  system  is  zero  for  every  axis.  The 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  syitem  about  any  axis  therefore  remains 
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unaltered,  and  H,  the  maximum  moment  for  the  origin  (which  may 
be  any  point),  is  constant  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  The 
plane  through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  if  is  called  the 
invaaridble  plcune  at  the  origin.  It  remains  throughout  all  changes  of 
the  configuration  of  the  system  unaltered  in  position.  The  invaria- 
bility of  H  has  been  called  by  writers  on  physical  astronomy  the 
conaerwUion  of  wreas. 

The  line  through  0  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  plane  is 
<»,lled  the  inva/riahU  line  al  0, 

162.  Inyariable  Plane  for  Different  Points. — The  invariable  plane 
is  not  the  same  for  different  points  of  space.  To  find  it  for  any  point 
taken  as  origin,  let  Z,  m,  9i  be  the  direction  cosines  of  ^dt  for  the 
representative  particle.  We  shall  put  m'  for  the  mass  of  this  par- 
ticle to  prevent  confusion  ^ith  the  direction  cosine  m.  Its  projection 
on  any  plane  is  ^(^^sini//,  if  i//  be  the  angle  between  the  line  l^  m,  n, 
and  the  normal  to  the  plane.  Now  let  p  be  the  length  of  the  common 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  H  and  the  line  of  ^ ;  the  product 

j9^sin;//(2^  is  r^6dt.  But  if  x,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particle 
describing  ^t^,  and  X,  /i,  y  be  the  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  invari- 
able plane,  p  ia  the  length  of  the  common  perpendicular  between  the 
line  2,  m,  n  passing  through  x,  y,  Zy  and  the  line  X,  fi,  v  passing 
through  the  origin.     The  length  of  this  line  is  easily  found  to  be 

{x{mv  -  w/i)  +  y{n\  -  Iv)  +  z{lfi  -  mX)}/sinyr. 
Hence  (since  H  =  x,  im  =  y,  hi  =  z) 

piBmyl^  =  x{yv  -  iifi)  +  y{z\  —  Xv)  +  z{xfx  -  y\), 

27ow  let  X  s  1,  /i  =  y  s  0,  then  we  obtain 

2(m'/>^6inifr)  =  ifj  =  Sm'(y«  -  zy); 

and  similarly  ff^  =  ^m'{zx-xz)f  JET,  =  Sm'(acy  -  yi),  expressions  al- 
ready obtained  in  §  155. 

Again  if  for  X,  /i,  y  be  put  HJH,  HJff,  ^J-^  where  ff  is  the  re- 
sultant of  ifp  JI^,  H^  that  is  if  the  axis  be  taken  through  the  origin 
in  the  direction  of  this  resultant,  we  get  for  2:(m';7^sini//)  the  value  H^ 
which  verifies  that  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  areas  on  the  plane 
through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  line  (ZT^  J7,,  H^jH  is  the 
resultant  of  the  components  specified. 

If  for  X,  y^  zhQ  put  x  +  x\y  +  y,Z'\-  z\  S  m{yz  -  zy)  or  H^  becomes 
^m(y^  -  zy)  +  ^m{y*z  -  zy),  and  so  for  the  other  components  JI„  H^, 
that  is  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axis  at  the 
origin  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  whole  mass  sup- 
posed collected  at  the  centroid,  together  with  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  system  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centroid, 
a  result  also  already  obtained  above. 

For  different  positions  of  the  origin  the  values  of  x\  y\  z  and 
their  rates  of  variation  will  be  different,  and  so  the  values  of 
Hyy  H^  E^  will  also  be  different.  Thus  by  changing  the  origin  to 
the  point  whose  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  former  origin  are/,^,  A 
we  alter  H^  to  S{w(y  -y)i  —  {z  -f)y}i  which  is  the  former  value  of 
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H^  Toinus  the  value  of  H^  for  an  axis  at  the  former  origin  and  a  particle 
of  mass  2ni  aty^  y,  A  moving  with  velocity  x,  y,  z.  The  direction  of 
the  invariable  plane  thus  varies  from  point  to  point,  as  does  also  the 
value  of  H. 

It  is  evident  that  if  x\  y\  z'  be  proportional  to  x,  y,  z,  that  is  if 
the  point  lie  on  the  line  described  by  the  centroid  of  the  system 
(supposed  self-contained,  so  that  the  centroid  moves  along  a  straight 
line  with  uniform  speed),  the  invariable  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
invariable  plane  for  the  centroid,  and  that  for  all  points  on  a  straight 
line  passing  through  any  fixed  point  /,  g,  h  the  directions  of  the 
invariable  plane  will  be  the  same  provided  a;-/,  y-g^  z-h  be 
proportional  to  x,  y,  i,  that  is  if  the  line  be  parallel  to  the  path  of 
the  centroid. 

163.  Invariable  Plane  of  the  Solar  System. — If  we  suppose  the 
solar  system  to  be  self-contained,  that  is  if  we  regard  the  attractions 
of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  sun  and  the  planets  to  be  negligible,  the 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  resultant  mcnnent  of  momentum 
will  be  invariable  in  direction.  The  position  of  the  invariable  plane 
through  the  centroid  of  the  system  will  not  sustain  any  change  of 
position  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  dilferent  parts 
of  the  system. 

The  position  of  this  invariable  plane  cannot  be  fully  determined 
owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  data  necessary  for  the  calculation 
of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the  bodies  composing  the  solar 
system.  But  if  the  various  bodies  be  regarded  as  particles  coinciding 
with  the  centroids,  and  the  orbital  motions  only  are  taken  into 
account,  the  moment  of  momentum  can  be  approximately  estimated. 
If  the  bodies  were  spherical,  and  each  were  of  density  symmetrical 
About  the  centre,  their  motions  of  rotation  would  not  be  altered  by 
the  forces  of  attraction,  since,  as  will  be  shown  under  Attraction^ 
each  body  would  attract  and  be  attracted  as  if  its  whole  mass  were 
collected  at  its  centroid.  The  rotational  motions  would  thus  through- 
out all  changes  of  configuration  contribute  a  constant  part  of  the 
moment  of  momentum.  Thus  an  invariable  plane  could  be  found 
for  the  remainder,  and  this  has  been  called  the  astronomical  in- 
variable plane.  The  maximum  moment  of  momentum  is  obtained 
by  projecting  the  orbits  of  the  planets  upon  the  plane,  multiplying 
the  mass  of  each  planet  by  half  the  area  which  its  radius-vector 
describes  in  unit  of  time  on  the  projected  orbit,  and  adding  all  the 
products  together. 

Laplace  has  calculated  the  position  of  this  plane  for  two  epochs, 
1750  and  1950,  two  hundred  years  apart,  and  has  given*  the  following 
values  for  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  longitude 
of  the  ascending  node  in  1750, 1'^^GSQ,  114°-8979 ;  in  1950,  l°-7689, 
114'''3934.  This  result  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  94,  which  shows  tho 
two  planes  (EE  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  II  the  invariable  plane) 
with  some  exaggeration  of  the  angle,  1°*7689,  between  them.  The 
line  N^  (supposed  here  to  pass  through  the  sun  at  £f)  in  which  the 

*  Mieamiqvs  CiUtte,  t.  iii.  p.  163. 
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two  intersect  is  caUed  the  line  of  nodes.  If  a  planet  were  to  move 
in  an  orbit  in  the  invariable  plane,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
planets  move  round  the  sun,  it  would  pass  from  the  "  lower  **  or 
southern  side  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  side  y  of  the 
diagram,  and  from  the  northern  side  on  the  side  N\  The  former  is 
therefore  called  the  ctscending  node,  the  latter  the  descending  node. 
The  angle  between  a  line  drawn  from  S  to  the  first  point  of  Ariee 
denoted  by  <r »  and  the  line  SN,  that  is  the  angle  f^SN  i»  the  longi- 


tude of  the  ascending  node,  and  according  to  Laplace's  statement  is 
about  114^*4.  This  is  only  one  of  several  extremely  important 
results  established  by  Laplace  and  Lagrange  regarding  the  stability 
of  the  solar  system.  For  these  the  reader  munt  refer  to  works  ovk 
Physical  Astronomy,  for  example  Tisserand*s  M^oanique  CUeate, 

164.  Moment  of  Inertia. — The  quantities  ^mr^,  2nir/,  ^mr^^ 
and  ^mpg\  ^mpy^,  ^mp^,  on  the  left  in  equations  (32)  and  (83), 
are  what  are  called  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  the 
axes  specified.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  here  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  in  some  little  detail.  Let,  then, 
mj,  m,,  m^  ...  be  the  masses  of  the  particles,  r^,  r,,  r„  . . .  their  distances 
from  the  axis,  then  the  siun  m^r^  +  nijr^  +  . . .,  or  as  it  may  be  written 
shortly,  Jant^,  is  called  the  moment  ot  inertia  of  the  system  about  the 
given  axis.  This  quantity  is  of  great  importance  in  the  discussion 
of  rotational  motion  of  bodies. 

165.  Moment  of  Inertia  of  any  System.  Property  of  the  Gentroid. 
Eadins  of  Gsrration. — The  following  theorem  is  of  continual  use. 
fhe  moment  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  about  any  axis  is 
equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  its  centre  of  inertia,  plus  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
given  axis  of  a  single  particle  of  mass  equal  to  the  total  mass  of  the 
system,  and  placed  at  the  centre  of  inertia.  To  prove  this,  let  r 
(Fig.  95)  be  the  distance  of  a  particle  m  from  the  given  axis,  A  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  the  axis,  and  r  the  distance 
of  the  particle  from  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  inertia. 
Thus  let  P  be  the  position  of  the  particle  supposed  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  A  the  projection  of  the  axis  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and 
G  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  inertia  on  the  same  plane.     Then 
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AP  is  r,  AG  is  A,  and  GP  is  r .     If  6  be  the  angle  between  AG 
produced  and  GPy  we  have  by  trigonometry 

r"  =  A»4.r'2  +  2Ar'oo8e. 

But  r  oosO  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  a  plane 
through  the  centre  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
AG.     Let  it  be  denoted  by  a,  then  r'  =  A*  +  r*  +  2Air,        fio.  96. 
and  therefore  . 

«ir*  =  TuA*  +  w»r  *  +  2hmx. 

Porming  this  equation  for  each  of  the  particles  and 
adding,  we  obtam  for  the  system 

Swir*  =  A*S  w  +  Smr  *  +  2AS7iiflc. 


h 


But  2mx  is  the  sum  of  the  product  of  each  mass  into   Q 
its  distance  from  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre 
of  inertia,  and  must  therefore  be  zero ;  hence  we  have 
the  result 

^mf^  =  A«2  w»  +  S«w'^  (34) 

which  is  the  theorem  stated  above. 

Let  M  denote  2  m,  the  mass  of  the  system,  then  it  is  possible  to 
.  a  quantity  k  such  that  Mk^  =  ^mr'K     Hence  we  obtain 


find 


Smr«  =  if(A«  +  Aj«), 


(85) 


which  also  expresses  the  theorem.  The  quantity  k  is  called  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  system  about  the  parallel  axis  through  the 
centre  of  inertia. 

166.  Examples  of  Moment  of  Inertia. — The  use  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
a  system  turning  as  a  rigid  body  about  an  axis,  with  angular 
velocity  »,  is  equal  to  the  product  »^mr^j  that  is  to  the  angular 
velocity  multiplied  by  the  moment  of  inertia.  To  prove  this  observe 
that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  a  system  of  particles  turning 
about  an  axis  is  equal  to  Urnrv,  where  v  is  the  linear  velocity  of  the 
particle  of  massm,  whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  r.  But  since  the 
particles  of  the  system  have  a  common  angular  velocity  «>,  t7  =  ttr, 
(4nd  so 

Smvr  =  «S»»r'.  (36) 

The  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  of  particles  is  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  ^r*  for  all  the  particles  of  the  system,  where  m  is  the  mass 
of  a  particle  and  v  its  velocity  with  respect  to  the  chosen  S3nstem  of 
reference.  In  the  case  of  a  rigid  system  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis 
i^a«V  where  «»  is  the  velocity  common  to  all  the  particles  of  the 
system.     Thus,  since  the  distances  r  ai*e  constant,  we  have 

iSmv«  =  i««Sfnr«.  (87) 

Kinetic  energy  will  be  more  fully  discussed  below. 
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The  calculation  of  the  moment  of  inertia  for  different  bodies 
can  in  general  be  carried  out  only  by  the  methods  of  the  integral 
calculus.  The  following  rule  suffices  for  a  large  number  of  practical 
cases. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  A  of  symmetry  through  the 
centroid,  of  a  body  of  uniform  density  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
prism,  an  elliptic  plate,  or  an  ellipsoid,  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the 
body  multiplied  l^  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  semi-axes  perpen- 
dicular to  A ,  and  divided  by  3,  4,  or  5  according  to  the  form  of  the 
body. 

For  example,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  bar  of  rectangular  sec- 
tion of  length  ^Z,  and  breadth  2a,  about  an  axis  through  the  centre 
of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  of  these  dimensions,  is 


i/5fc»  =  JJf(i>  +  a»). 


(88) 


In  the  case  of  a  uniform  elliptic  plate,  about  an  axis  through  the 
centre  of  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  of  semi-axes  of  length* 
a  and  5, 

J/yfc»  =  iif(a«  +  6»).  (89) 

If  the  moment  of  inertia  be  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
disk  coinciding  say  with  the  semi -axes  of  length  5,  we  have 


Mk^  =  iMa\ 


(40) 


In  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid  of  uniform  density  about  an  axis  coin- 
ciding with  one  of  the  three  principal  axes 


JfA;'  =  ^if(a»  +  6»), 


(41) 


where  a,  b  are  the  lengths  of  the  semi-axes  at  right  angles  to  thai 
about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  taken. 

For  a  sphere,  which  of  course  is  a  particular  case  of  the  eUipeoid 
with  all  the  axes  equal, 

Mk^  =  |ifa^  (42) 

where  a  is  the  radius. 

167.  Poinsot's  Momental  Ellipsoid. — Let  the  direction  cosines  of 
an  axis  through  the  origin  0.(Fig.  96)  be  a,  /3,  y,  and  consider  the 
moment  of  inertia  round  this  axis  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  at  the 
point  P,  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  x^  y,  z.  The  square  of  the 
distance  OP  isa^  +  y^  +  z^f  and  the  projection  OM  of  this  distance  on 
the  axis  is  ax  +  fly-^yz.  The  square  of  the  distance  PM  oi  the 
particle  from  the  axis  is  therefore  a;*  +  y*  +  «*-(aa;  +  /3y  +  y«)*. 
Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  system  of  particles  about  the 
axis  ifc 

2S m(a^  -^  ♦/•  4  «*)  -  S  m{ax  +  /3y  +  y«)*. 
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£zpanding  this,  and  remembering  that  a'  -^  jS'  +  y^  » 1,  we  write  it 

-  2fiy^myz  -  2ya^mzx  -  2afi^mxy. 

Now  if  J  =  Sm(y>  +  «*),  ^  =  Sm(«8  +  a^),  C  =  Sm(a:«+2^),  D^^^myz^ 
E  =  Smsa;,  ^=  ^mxt/y  this  expression  becomes 

Ja«  +  5i3«  +  Cy*  -  2/>/3y  -  2Eya  -  2Fal3. 

It  is  clear  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  the 
axis  of  a;  is  ^,  about  the  axis  of  y  is  j9,  about  the  axis  oi  z  is  O 

Fig.  96. 


The  quantities  I),  E^  F  are  called  products  of  inertia  about  the  axea 
oi  x^y^  z  respectively. 

Now  a  surface  of  the  second  degree,  or  qwadric  sfwrface  as  it  is 
called,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  the  surface  dt  which  are  (,  i^,  Cr 
may  have  the  equation 

Ae  +  Bri^  +  C{:^-'2Drii'  2EU-2F(ff^k*,  (48) 

where  it  is  a  constant.  If  p*  =  f  *  +  ly*  +  C,  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  origin  of  a  point  f ,  17,  {  on  the  surface,  and  a,  /3,  7  be  the 
direction  cosines  of  p,  then,  since  a  =  f /p,  /?  =  ij/p,  y  =  f/p,  the  equation 
of  the  surface  may  be  written 

Aa*  +  B(P+Cy^--  2DPy  -  2Eya  -  2Fal3  =  -*.  ( 14) 

Hence,  by  the  expression  found  above,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
system  of  particles  about  any  axis  through  the  origin  in  the  direction 
a,  /3,  y  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius-vector  of 
the  quadric  surface  (48)  drawn  in  that  direction ;  or  the  radius  of 
gyration  about  any  axis  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius-vector. 
Thus  the  quadric  surface  represents  graphically  by  its  radii- vectored 
the  values  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  system  about  the  axis 
through  the  origin. 
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The  value  of  the  moment  of  inertia  about  any  axis  is  cleari^ 
positive;  hence  the  left  side  of  (43)  is  a  positive  quantity.  The 
surface,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is  an  ellipsoid  surrounding  the 
origin,  and  may  of  course  in  particular  cases  be  a  sphere,  or  a. 
prolate  or  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution. 

Fig.  97  represents  an  ellipsoid  of  which  OA,  OB,  00  are  the 
principal  axes,  that  is  the  three  lines  mutually  at  right  angles  which, 
as  is  ^own  in  §  160,  can  be  drawn  to  meet  the  surface  perpendicu- 
larly a.b  A,S,  0.    Each  line  meets  the  surface  thus  in  two  points,  so 


that  there  are  the  three  pairs,  AA',  Bff,  CC,  and  the  lines  all  meet 
and  are  bisected  in  a  point  0,  which  is  therefore  called  the  centre  of 
the  surface.  The  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ  to  which  the  surface  is  referred  in 
(43)  are  any  other  three  mutually  rectangular  directions  through  0. 

168.  Fnncipal  Axes  of  Momenta]  Ellipsoid.— It  is  shown  in 
treatises  on  solid  geometry  that  the  direction  cosines  of  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  a  quadric  surface  at  the  extremities  of  a  radius-vector 
drawn  in  the  direction  a,  /3,  y  are,  if  the  surface  be  represented  by 
(43),  proportional  to  the  quantities 

Aa-F^-By,    'Fa  +  Bji-Dy,    -Ea-D^  +  Cy. 

If  these  values  coincide  with  a,  /3,  y  the  radius-vector  meets  the 
surface  at  right  angles.  The  conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
this  are 

Aa-Fti-Ey  =  Ka  1 

-Fti  +  B^-Dy  =  K^  \  (45) 

-Ea-D^-^Cy=Kr  J 

where  k  is  a  conxtant.  Elimination  of  a,  /3,  y  will  give  a  cubic 
equation 

I  A-K,     -F,     -F\  =0 
-F,    B-K,     -D\  (46) 
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for  the  determination  of  ic,  all  the  roots  of  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  real  and  positive.  Any  one  of  these  roots  used  for  k  in  (45)  will 
enable  a,  /3,  y  to  be  found,  and  thus  (unless  the  cubic  has  equal  roots) 
three  directions  are  obtained  in  which  lines  drawn  from  the  origin 
meet  the  surface  at  right  angles.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  these 
directions  are  mutually  perpendicular. 

For  let  a',  6*,  c^  be  the  roots,  supposed  all  unequal,  of  the  cubic, 
and  a„  /3„  y^,  a^  /3,,  y,  be  the  values  of  the  direction  cosines  given 
by  any  two  of  them,  a*,  6^,  say.  Then  substitute  a^  for  k  in  (45) 
and  Oj,  /3j,  y^  for  a,  /3,  y,  and  multiply  the  first  equation  by  a,,  the 
second  by  /3„  the  third  by  y,.  This  gives  three  equations  involving 
ajC4,  /3|/3,,  y^y,,  and  other  products.  In  like  manner  putting  6^  for  k, 
a,9  /3,,  y,  for  a,  /3,  y,  and  multiplying  the  equations  obtained  by 
a^y  /3p  y^  respectively,  we  get  other  three  equations.  The  sum  of  the 
IsLst  three  subtracted  from  the  siun  of  the  first  three  gives  the  re- 
lation (^  -  a*)(a,a,  + /3i)3,  +  y,y,)  =  0,  or  aia,  + /3j/J,  +  y,y,  =  0,  that  is 
the  directions  Oj,  Pj,  y^  a„  /3,,  y,  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  each  of  the  other  two  pairs  which 
can  be  formed  from  the  three  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

When  there  are  equal  roots  this  discussion  fails;  indeed  the 
directions  cannot  be  determined  from  equations  (45).  If  there  are 
two  equal  roots,  (45)  give  one  determinate  direction  ;  the  other  two 
are  indeterminate.  The  solution  is,  however,  that  all  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  determinate  direction  and  passing  through  the  origin 
meet  the  surface  at  right  angles,  that  is  the  surface  is  one  of  revo- 
lution about  the  determinate  axis.  If  all  the  roots  are  equal,  all 
lines  drawn  through  the  origin  meet  the  surface  at  right  angles,  and 
the  surface  is  a  sphere. 

Kow  let  the  axis  of  £  coincide  with  the  direction  of  which  the 
cosines  a^,  /3|,  y^  are  given  by  substitution  of  a^  for  k  in  (45).  On 
this  supposition  a,  =  1,  /3j  =  0,  y,  =  0.  Then  (45)  give  A  =  a,*  F=  0, 
E=^0.     The  equation  of  the  surface  then  becomes 

If  also  the  axis  of  rj  coincide  with  the  line  a,,  /3,,  y,  we  obtain 
B  =  Ij^  and  Z>  =  0.  The  remaining  axis  will  coincide  with  the  line 
«r  /^r  y»>  *^^  (^^)  ^^  S^^^  *^®  additional  result  C^c^,  Thus  the 
equation  referred  to  the  three  axes  passing  through  the  origin  and 
meeting  the  surface  normally  (the  principal  axes,  as  they  are  called) 

has  the  simple  form 

a«^  +  6»i7«  +  c2f2  =  ^2^  (47) 

where  ^,  %  C  &^x^  ^^  co-ordinates  of  any  point  referred  to  the 
principal  axes. 

Every  plane  section  of  this  surface  is  an  ellipse  (except  those 
parallel  to  two  planes  in  certain  positions  through  the  axis  of  interme- 
diate length,  which  are  circles),  and  the  surface  is  therefore  called  an 
ellipsoid.     It  has  three  unequal  axes,  the  squares  of  the  semi-lengths 
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of  which  axe  ifc*/a^,  A:'/6^,  l^ji?,  as  is  obvious  from  (47).  The  quan- 
tities a',  6^,  <^  are  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  principal  axes. 

The  fact  that  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  material  system  about 
axes  in  different  directions  through  any  point  can  be  represented 
thus  by  the  radii  of  an  ellipsoid  was  discovered  by  Poinsot,  and  the 
ellipsoid  just  discussed  is  generally  called  Painsot's  momental  ellipsoid. 

Any  diametral  t^ection  is  called  the  momental  ellipse  for  that  section. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  draw  round  any  point  an  ellipsoid  the 
equation  of  which  is 

This  is  called  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid  of  the  former. 

Another  and  somewhat  more  recondite  theorem  connects  the 
reciprocal  ellipsoid  drawn  for  the  centre  of  inertia  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  principal  axes  for  any  other  point ;  but  for  this  the 
reader  is  referred  to  general  treatises  on  dynamics.  [See  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Matured  Phdosophyy  vol.  i.  Part  i.  §  283.] 

169.  Rigid  Body  turning  ronnd  Fixed  Horizontal  Axis. — We 
now  consider  some  examples  of  the  principles  set  forth  above. 

(1)  A  rigid  body  is  under  the  acftion  of  gravity,  and  can  turn 
freely  round  a  fixed  horizontal  axis  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
motion. 

Taking  equations  (32),  and  supposing  that  the  axis  is  the  axis  of 
a;,  we  have  (33),  namely 

Here  0  is  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  to  any 
point  of  the  body  makes  with  another  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
same  point  of  the  axis  and  fixed  in  space.  The  acceleration  ^  is  the 
same  for  all  such  lines  drawn  from  the  axis  to  points  in  the  body. 
The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied 
forces  round  the  axis. 

The  external  applied  forces  acting  on  the  body  are  the  forces  of 
gravity  on  the  particles  composing  the  body,  and  the  forces  applied 
to  the  body  at  the  axis.  The  latter  have  no  moment  round  the  axis, 
and  hence  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  account  in  "2tRr  of  the  forces 
of  gravity.  These  are  forces  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the 
particles,  and  act  vertically  downwards. 

If  then  0  be  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  to  a  particle  P  of  mass  m  and  a  fixed  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  as  in  Fig.  98,  we  have  for  R^  the  force  of  gravity  on  m,  the 
value  mg.  The  moment  Rr  is  thus  m^sin^,  and  2/?r  is  2m^sin^. 
But  rsin0  is  the  distance  y,  say,  of  P  from  a  vertical  plane  containing 
the  axis,  and  therefore  2  mr sin  ^  =  y297i,  or,  if  A  be  the  length  of  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  axis  to  the  centroid,  and  0  the  angle 
this  perpendicular  makes  with  the  vertical,  2:mrsin^  =  Asin62fn. 
If  then   M  denote  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  ^Rr^Mghexn^, 
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When  0  is  thus  taken  Mghsind  always  acts  in   the  direction  to 
diminish  B^  and  so  the  equation  must  he  written  in  the  form 


eXmr'  +  Mghsmd^O, 


(49) 


As  we  have  seen  ahove,  Swr*=sif[A*  +  P)  where  k  is  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  body  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  centroid,  and  therefore  the  equation  Fig.  98. 

just  found  may  be  written 

e(A«  +  ^)  +  ^Asin  6  =  0.  (50) 

170.  Theory  of  Compound  Pendnlnm. — If 
6  be  always  small  (50)  becomes 


e       h 


(51) 


When  both  ntmierator  and  denominator  of  the 
ratio  on  the  left  are  multiplied  by  A,  it  becomes 
the  ratio  of  the  linear  acceleration  of  the  cen- 
troid  along  the  circle  in  which  it  moves  to  its  linear  displacement 
along  the  same  circle  from  the  undisturbed  position.  The  motion 
is  therefore  (§  53)  simple  harmonic  in  the  circular  path,  and  the 
period,  T,  is  given  by  the  relation  4^/T*=^gh/(h^  +  J^),  Comparing 
this  with  the  equation  (§  188)  for  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 
of  length  /,  namely  4ii^/2^  =  ^//,  we  see  that  the  length  of  a  simple 
pendulum  which  would  oscillate  in  the  same  period  as  that  in  which 
the  rigid  body  oscillates  about  the  fixed  axis,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum,  is  given  by  the  equation 


l^ 


h^  +  k^ 


(52) 


A  rigid  body  thus  oscillating  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis  is 
caUed  a  comp<nmd  pendulum. 

Writing  the  equation  for  I  in  the  form 


h^-M  +  k^^O, 


and  solving  for  h  we  find 


*=i^*WP-4**. 


(58) 


SO  that  for  a  given  value  of  I  there  are  in  general  two  values  of  h. 

The  value  of  h  for  the  body  is  of  course  always  real,  and  ^  is  a 
constant ;  therefore  values  of  /  which  give  P  <  -k^y  that  is  which 
give  imaginary  values  of  A,  must  be  excluded.  The  smallest  possible 
value  of  /,  therefore,  for  the  body  is  ^  =  2A;.  The  value  of  h  is  then  k, 
and  the  pendulum  has  its  minimum  period  for  the  given  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  relatively  to  the  body.  The  reader  will  verify  at 
onoe  that  if  A  be  very  great  (the  rigid  body  being  then  supposed  con- 
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nected  with  the  axis  by  a  massless  rigid  framework)  I  is  also  very 
great,  and  that  if  A  be  very  small  I  is  again  very  great.  But  I  is 
finite  when  h  is,  and  so  the  existence  of  a  minimum  value  of  ^  is 
obvious. 

In  Fig.  99  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  the  vertical  plane 
in  which  the  centroid  G  of  the  body  moves,  and  A  be  the  intersection 
i)f  that  plane  with  the  axis.     From  G  as  centre,  with  the  values  of  h 


Flo.  99. 
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given  by  (63)  as  radii,  describe  two  circles  in  the  plane  of  the  puper. 
Then  if  the  body  oscillate  about  a  parallel  axis  through  any  point  of 

either  of  these  circles  the  period  will  have  the  value  29r  Jl/g* 

The  value  of  Ij  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  sum  of  these  two  radii, 
that  is  the  sum  of  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation.  The 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulimi  is  thus  the  length  of  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  in  one  of  these  circles  through  the  centroid  to 
meet  the  other  circle  beyond  the  centroid.  The  extremity  of  such  a 
line  at  which  the  axis  is  situated  is  sometimes  called  "  the  centre  of 
oscillation,"  and  the  other  extremity  "  the  centre  of  suspension,"  and 
the  interchangeability  of  these  two  points  is  referred  to  as  the  "  con- 
vertibility of  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspension."  This  is  not, 
however,  a  proper  mode  of  describing  the  result  obtained,  even  if  the 
names  were  above  criticism,  as  there  are  obviously  an  infinite  number 
of  '*  centres  of  suspension  "  for  which  the  period  has  the  same  value, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  *'  centres  of  oscillation." 

171.  Determination  of  Acceleration  dne  to  OxsTity  by  Oom- 
ponnd   Pendnliun. — In  a  form  of  pendulum  invented  apparently 
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Fia.  100. 


independently  by  de  Prony,  Bohnenberger,  and  Slater,*  the  result 
here  obtained    is  taken  advantage  of  for  determinations  of  the 
value  of  g  made  at  different  positions  on  the  earth's  surfaoe  by 
means   of   pendulum   observations.     What  is  called  a  compound 
pendulum,  consisting  of  a  rigid  rod  carrying  sliding  weights  which 
can  be  clamped  in  different  positions  on  the  rod,  and  adjustable  knife- 
edges  by  which  the  pendulum  can  be  suspended,  is  carried  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  made  to  oscillate  wherever  ^  is  to  be  determined. 
The  two  knife-edges  are  so  adjusted  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centroid 
of  the  pendulum  that  the  period  of  oscillation  about  each  is  the  same. 
The  distance  between  them  is  then  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum,  unless  both  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cen- 
troid.    In  the  latter  case  the  distance  is  twice  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation,  not  the  stun  of  the  roots  (except  in  the  particular  case  in 
which  it  is  the  minimum  value  of  /),  and  does  not  give  the  value  of  g. 
The  mistake  of  taking  twice  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
instead  of  the  sum  of  the  roots  is  not  infrequent.     This  may  very 
readily  happen  if  the  centroid  is  too  nearly  half-way  between  the 
knife-edges  for  their  two  positions,  that  is  when  the  roots  are  nearly 
equal.     In  general,  however,  when  the  mistake  is 
made  it  is  announced  by  the  outrageous  value  of  g 
obtained. 

If,  as  in  some  forms  of  the  pendulum,  the  knife- 
edges  are  fixed  while  the  distribution  of  matter  in 
the  pendulum  is  adjustable  by  sliding  weights,  a 
knife-edge  should  be  between  one  of  the  sliding 
weights  and  the  centroid. 

The  action  of  the  air  on  the  pendulum  cannot  be 
considered  here.  Trouble  is  caused  by  its  not  being 
quite  the  same  for  vibrations  about  one  knife-edge  as 
for  vibrations  about  the  other.  This  is  obviated, 
however,  in  a  form  of  compound  pendulum  due  to 
Bessel  and  constructed  by  Bepsold,  in  which  the 
weights  are  moved  for  adjustment  along  the  interior 
of  a  hollow  tube,  so  that  the  external  figure  of  the 
pendulum  is  the  same  for  suspension  about  either 
knife-edge. 

172.  Forces  applied  to  Compound  Pendulum  by 
Supports. — As  another  example  of  these  equations 
we  may  determine  the  forces  applied  by  the  supports 
to  a  body  turning  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis ;  for 
example  the  forces  applied  to  the  knife-edges  of  a 
compound  pendulum  by  the  plates  on  which  they 
rest.  Let  the  distribution  of  matter  in  the  body  be  supposed  to  be 
symmetrica]  about  the  plane  through  the  centroid  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  and  forces  of  gravity  to  be  the  only  applied  forces.     Then 


*  See  Memoires  MeUaifi  d  la  Physique,  pMiis  par  la  SocUti  Drancaise  de 
Fkfftiqtu,  tome  iv. 
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all  the  forces  applied  to  the  body  at  the  axis  will  be  reducible  to 
a  single  force  in  that  plane.  Let  X  be  the  horizontal  component  of 
these  forces,  Y  the  vertical  component,  supposed  to  act  towards  the 
right  and  upwards  respectively,  as  in  Fig.  100.  By  the  theorem 
stated  in  §  152  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  is  the  same  as  if 
all  the  forces  acting  there  were  transfeired  to  that  point,  and  the 
body  were  a  particle  there  situated  of  mass  equal  to  the  total  mass 

of  the  body.  The  acceleration  has  components  hQ  along  the  circle  in 
which  the  centroid  is  constrained  to  move,  and  towards  the  lowest 

point,  and  hQ^  towards  the  axis.  Resolving  the  forces  along  the 
circle  and  towards  the  centre  we  have 

i/A6*=rcose-jr8inO-if^cos0  /      ^ 

But  it  has  been  seen  above  (50)  that 

(A*  +  A8)e  +  5rAsina  =  0, 
so  that  the  first  of  these  equations  becomes 

.  j^[?^sinO  =  Xcose  +  7sin0  -  MgemQ. 
nr  +  Ir 

This  gives 

jrcose  +  r8ine  =  i/^p^sin6.  (55) 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  component  of  force  on  the  knife-edge 
towards  the  right  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
But  (50),  multiplied  by  6,  is  the  time-rate  of  variation  of 

i(A«  +  A»)0*-^Acos6 

which  therefore  is  constant.  If  0^  be  the  angle  which  the  pendulum 
made  with  the  vertical  at  the  extremity  of  its  range,  that  is  when 
6==0,  this  constant  value  is  -  gh cosOi.     Hence 

i(A«  +  k^)e^=^gh{co6e  -  cosOj),  (56) 

Hence  the  second  equation  of  (54)  becomes 

|^^*(cos0  -  cosflj)  =  Ycoae  -  XsinO  -  Mgoo8d. 

til   T  Ac 

This  leads  to 

7cose-.Ysin0  =  ^j^^{(8A«  +  A:»)cos0-2A>co80j.         (57) 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  force  on  the  knife^ges  upward 
parallel  to  h.  From  (55)  and  (57)  the  reader  may  at  once  find 
X,Y. 

173.  Material  System  under  the  Action  of  Parallel  Forces. — 
Consider  a  F>ystem  of  particles  to  which  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
Pp  P,,  P3,  ...  is  applied  at  points  a^  a,,  ...,  and  let  the  cosines  of 
the  angles  which  the  direction  of  these  forces  makes  with  the  axes  of 
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Xy^jzhe  a,  /3,  y,  then  the  aMX>mpo]ients  of  the  forces  are  F^aj  P,a,  . . ., 
the y-components are  P,/3,  PJi,  ...,  and  the  ^-components  P^y,  P,y, .... 
If  these  be  the  only  forces  the  motion  of  the  centroid  of  the  body 
is  the  same  as  if  the  component  forces  (P,  +  P,  +  . . .  )a,  {F^  +  P,  + . .  .)/3, 
(/\ +./',+  ...)y  acted  on  the  system  collected  into  a  particle  at  that 
point.    That  is  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  centroid  are 


i/i  =  (Pj  +  P,+  ...)a 
These  give,  what  we  see  without  them  must  be  the  case, 


(58) 


(59) 


where  i  is  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  in  the  direction  of  the 
forces. 

174.  Moments  of  Parallel  Forces.  Centre  of  Parallel 
Forces. — By  equations  (27),  H  x,  y,  z  he  the  co-ordinates  rela- 
tively to  the  centroid  of  the  system  of  a  particle  of  mass  m,  we  have 
the  equations 

Sm(«y  -  pz)  =  ^F{yy  -  (iz)  ] 

Xm{xz  -  zx)  =  SP(a«  -  yx)  V  (60) 

Sfii(ya;  -  %)  =  SP(/3x  -  ay)  J 

which  express  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  change  of  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  system  of  particles  about  the  axes  of  .r,  y,  z 
through  the  centroid  are  equal  to  the  moments  of  the  system  of 
external  applied  forces  about  these  axes.  Now  consider  one  of  the 
quantities  on  the  right  of  those  equations,  say  'StFftx.  Since  /3  is  a 
constant  this  may  be  written  fi^Fx.  If,  then,  we  determine  a 
quantity  {  such  that 

we  can  replace  SPaj  by  f  2/*.  Similarly  SPy,  ^Fz  can  be  replaced 
bfif^Fj  f2P.     Thus  the  equations  written  above  become 


'2m(zy 
^m{xz 
^m{yx 


y»)l 

zx) 
xy) 


[fa 


f/3)2P 

ija)S7' 


(61) 


The  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  (,  17,  C  coincides  with  the  centroid  of 
a  system  of  particles  of  masses  proportional  to  F^^  P,,  ...  placed  at 
the  points  where  these  forces  are  regarded  as  applied  to  the  system. 
llie  point  is  called  the  centre  of  parcUUl  forces.  The  equations 
indicate  that  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  the  axes  will  not  be 
affected  by  replacing  the  system  of  parallel  forces  by  a  single  force  in 
the  same  direction  equal  to  their  sum  passing  through  the  centre  of 
parallel  forces. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  same  results  are  obtained  by 
taking  the  point  of  application  of  each  of  the  paraUel  forces  cmy- 
where  on  its  line  of  action.     For  any  such  alteration  in  the  positions 
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of  the  points  of  application  can  only  shift  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  parallel  forces  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  forces,  which  does  not 
affect  the  result  of  their  replacement  by  a  single  force  in  the  some 
direction  equal  to  their  sum  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
parallel  forces.  This  is  the  so-called  principle  of  transmissibillty  of 
force  along  its  line  of  action.  Such  a  force  made  to  replace  the 
system  of  parallel  forces  is  called  the  resultant  of  the  system  of 
parallel  forces.     Thus  by  (61)  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  P,  Q 

Fig.  101. 


is  a  force  P  +  Q  in  the  same  direction,  cutting  any  line  AB  (Fig.  101) 
drawn  across  the  lines  of  action  of  the  two  forces  from  a  point  A 
in  the  line  of  action  of  one  to  a  point  £  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  segments  A  C,  CB  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
forces  P,  Q  in  the  adjacent  lines  of  action,  that  is  F/Q=CBjAC. 

If  the  forces  are  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  Fig.  102,  the 
resultant  is  the  algebraic  sum,  and  acts  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater  force.  Its  line  of  action  cuts  the  line  AB  produced  in  a 
point  C  beyond  the  line  of  action  of  the  greater  force,  and  the 
same  relation  holds  as  before. 

175.  Couples. — ^We  can  now  consider  the  case  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  forces  in  different  lines  applied  to  a  system  of  particles. 
Such  a  system  of  forces  is  called  a  couple.  It  is  represented  by 
Fig.  101  if  F=Q.  In  this  case,  however,  C  is  infinitely  remote 
from  A,  since  P^Q  gives  AC^BC,  By  the  theorems  proved  above 
the  application  of  a  couple  to  a  body  does  not  affect  the  motion  of 
the  centroid,  since  the  forces  transferred  to  that  point  give  zero 
force  on  the  whole. 

Again  we  must  have  in  this  case  also  by  (31) 

Sm(2»T6  +  r»0)  =  SPr, 

where  r  on  the  left  is  the  distance  of  a  particle  m,  from  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  P  are  applied,  and  oa 
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the  right  r  is  the  distance  of  the  line  of  a  force  P  from  the  axis. 

We  have  then  2lPr  =  /*(r,  -r,)  where  r„  r,  are  the  distances  of  the 

two  forces  of  the  couple  from  the  axis.     Thus  the  sum  of  the 

moments  of  the  forces  round  the  axis  is  equal  to  the  product  of 

either  force  into  the  distance  between  the  forces,  and  is  therefore 

independent  of  the  absolute  distance  of  the  forces  from  the  axis, 

that  is  the  moment  of  the  forces  is  the  same  for  all  parallel  axes. 
The  sum  of  the  moments  is  of  course,  according  to  the  direc> 

tions  taken  as  positive  for  the  rotational 

motions  considered  above,  positive  when  yio.  108. 

the  forces  and  distances  are  as  shown  in 

Fig.  103.  An^ 

The  product  P{T^-r^   is  called    the 

moment  of  the  couple.     It  is  graphically 

represented  by  a  Ime  of  length  niuneri- 

cally  equal  to  the  moment  drawn  at  right 

angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  forces 

act,  towards  that  side  of  the  plane  from 

which  the  forces  seem  to  an  observer  to 

be  as  shown  in  Fig.    103.      This  line, 

when  given  in  magnitude  and  direction, 

is  called  the  cuds  of  the  couple.     It  will 

be  observed  that  the  axis  is  completely  defined  by  its  magnitude 

and  direction.     It  has  no  determinate  direction. 

It  is  clear  by  equations  (25)  and  (29)  or  (31)  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  equilibrium  of  any  set  of  forces  that  (1)  the  sum  of  the- 
components  of  the  forces  in  every  direction  should  vanish,  (2)  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  any  axis  whatever  should 
also  be  zero.  These  conditions  will  not  be  sufficient  for  equilibrium 
in  the  case  of  a  system  of  particles  (whether  acting  on  one  another 
or  not)  which  do  not  form  a  rigid  system,  as  in  that  case,  though 
the  expressions  on  the  right  of  equations  (31)  vanish,  they  only 
do  so  because  the  expressions  of  the  form 

all  vanish.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  internal  a& 
well  as  the  applied  forces  wherever  there  is  deviation  from  rigidity. 
If  the  system  be  rigid  the  conditions  stated  above  are  both  necessary 
and  sufficient. 

It  is  clear  that  a  couple  acting  on  a  rigid  system  can  only  be  equili- 
brated by  a  couple  of  equal  and  opposite  moment  in  the  same  plane  or 
a  paraUel  plane.  For  only  then  will  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces  round  any  axis  that  may  be  chosen  be  zero.  A  couple,  there- 
fore, given  in  any  plane  may  be  transferred  without  change  of  effect 
to  a  parallel  plane  if  its  moment  and  direction  are  left  unaltered. 
Also  two  couples  are  equivalent  if  their  planes  are  parallel  and  their 
moments  are  equal  and  in  the  same  direction,  that  is  if  the  same- 
axis  will  represent  either. 
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176.  Poinsot'B  Mode  of  Resolution  of  Forces.— Equations(29)ma7 
be  expressed  by  means  of  couples  as  follows.  Let  {X^  T,  Z)  represent 
the  actual  force  applied  to  a  particle  m  at  the  point  F(xy  y^  z)  as 

before,     llien  introduce  at  the  centroid  two 
Fig.  104.  forces  equal  and  opposite  to  (X,  Yj  Z).     The 

V  *  three  forces  thus  obtained  form  a  force  equal  to 

V  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  given  force^ 
\p  ^  but  applied  at  the  centroid,  and  a  couple  the 
^     fc  "  moments  of  which  in  the  planes  of  yz^  zx,  ay 

.  /                are  -^y  -  Yz\  Xz  -  Zx\  Yx  -  Xy  where  x,  y\  z' 

\  fZ                  are  the  co-ordinates  of  m  relatively  to  the  cen- 

\  troid.     These  couples  are  the  moments  of  the 

yjl  J  ■              given  force  about  axes  of  a?,  y,  z  drawn  through 

y  ^e  centroid.     This  process  gone  through  for  all 

^  the  forces  of  the  system  gives 

for  the  moments  of  the,  couples  in  the  planes  of  yz^  zx^  asy.  These 
sums  of  moments  of  couples  are  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  the 
external  applied  forces  about  axes  of  x,  y,  z  passing  through  the  cen- 
troid. Thus  we  may  regard  the  quantities  on  the  right  of  equations 
(29)  which  give  the  angular  accelerations  of  the  body  as  the  sums 
of  moments  of  the  couples  obtained  in  this  way.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  couples  give  the  rate  of  change  of 
the  moments  of  momentum  about  the  axes  through  the  centroid,  the 
forces  at  the  centroid  equal  and  parallel  to  the  external  applied  forces 
give  the  motion  of  the  centroid,  so  that  if  the  body  is  rigid  the  motion 
is  completely  determined. 

177.  Poixisot's  Oentral  Axis.  System  of  Forces  called  a  Wrench. 
^ — ^The  same  method  may  be  employed  to  transfer  the  forces  to  any 
point  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  £,  17,  C*  '^^  components 
2Jr,  2F,  ^Z  are  not  changed,  but  the  moments  of  the  couples  the 
axes  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  become 

or  if  Z,  if ,  iV  denote  the  couples  when  tlie  forces  are  transferred  to 
the  origin,  and  P,  Q,  R  denote  HJT,  2  Y,  2Z, 

L--QC+Rfi,  M-E^  +  Pi,  K-Pfi  +  Ql. 

Now  let  (,  17,  (  be  so  chosen  that  the  axis  of  the  resultant  of 
these  couples  is  parallel  to  the  resultant  force ;  then  we  have 

P  Q  -R ^^"^^ 

*  This  mode  of  resolution  has  been  n^ed  with  great  effect  by  Poinsot, 
Thiorie  rujuvtUe  de  la  Rotation  dea  Oorpt  {LiouvilWa  Journal,  16,  1851).  See 
also  On  the  Percussion  of  Bodies,  by  M.  Poinsot  (translated  from  Oomptes 
Rendu,yo\.  48,  by  T.  A.  Hirst),  PML  Mag,  15,  18,  19  (1858,  1859,  1860). 
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'These  are  the  equations  of  a  straight  line.     If  ^  be  put  for  the 
resultant  of  P,  Q,  R,  and  G  for  that  of  L,  M,  N^  these  equations 
•can  be  transformed  to 

QRFl  -  Q{MF  -QGf)^  PRFtj  +  P{LF  -■PG)=-  PQFC, 

which  show  that  the  line  passes  through  the  fixed  point  of  which 
the  co-ordinates  are 

MF-QG      LF^PG    ^ 
RF     '         RF     '      ' 

The  line  thus  found  was  called  by  Poinsot  the  oeTitral  aosis  of  the 

■ATstem  of  forces.    The  action  of  the  forces  reduces  to  that  of  a  single 

force  F  along  the  central  axis,  and  to  a  single  couple  of  moment  G  the 

plane  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  central  axis.     The  system  is 

then  said  to  constitute  a  torench  of  pitch  G/F. 

By  the  equations  of  the  central  axis  (62)  the  component  couples 
given  above  reduce  to  Z,  M,  iV,  so  that  the  moment  of  the  resultant 
couple  is  G. 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  system  to  a  couple  and  a  single  force 
in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  central  axis  by  introducing  in  that 
.straight  line  two  opposite  forces,  each  equal  to  F,  One  of  these 
with  the  i^  along  the  central  axis  will  give  a  couple  in  the  plane  of 
the  two  parallel  straight  lines,  the  other  force  will  be  the  single 
force  required.  But  the  couple  now  obtained  must  be  compounded 
with  G  to  give  the  resultant  couple,  which  is  therefore  greater  than 
G.  The  mode  of  resolution  adopted  therefore  gives  the  minimum 
-value  which  G  can  have  with  the  choice  of  axes  made. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  moments  Z,  M,  y  of  the  component 
<x>uple8  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  origin  as  well  as  on  the 
•directions  of  the  axes,  and  that  the  central  axis  has  only  one  direction 
and  one  position  in  space. 

The  reduction  of  a  system  of  forces  to  a  wrench,  and  other  modes 
of  reduction  will  be  referred  to  in  chap.  v. 

178.  IminilsiYe  Forces. — We  now  consider  what  are  called 
impulsive  forces.  In  many  circumstances — for  example,  in  cases  of 
collision — a  very  great  force  acts  on  a  body  or  system  for  a  very  short 
interval  of  time,  and  a  finite  change  of  motion  of  the  body  is  pro- 
•dnoed.  As,  however,  the  interval  of  time  is  very  short,  and  the 
velocity  of  every  part  of  the  system  is  always  finite,  the  system  is 
only  slightly  changed  in  configuration  during  the  interval.  If  the 
interval  be  vanishingly  small  ^e  change  of  configuration  is  zero. 

A  good  example  of  impulse  is  a  blow  from  a  hammer.  Experience 
«how8  that  the  amount  of  the  impulsive  force  in  such  a  case  is  very 
great,  as  an  effect  in  crushing  a  stone  or  altering  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  hot  iron  is  produced,  which  could  not  be  effected  by  steadily 
apphed  force  unless  the  force  were  very  great.  The  momentum  of 
the  hammer-head  is  not  itself  of  very  great  amount,  but  in  the  im- 
pact the  velocity  is  diminished  with  great  rapidity,  that  is  mv  for  the 
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bammer-bead  is  numerically  very  great,  and  tberefore  may  exceed 
tbe  resistance  of  tbe  material. 

Again,  wben  a  portion  of  a  plate  of  wood  or  iron  is  struck,  and  a 
bole  is  puncbed  in  it  (6.^.,  in  tbe  well-known  experiment  c^  firing  a 
candle  tbrougb  a  deal  board),  a  large  cbange  of  momentum  is 
locally  and  suddenly  impressed  on  tbe  portion  of  material  stru^ 
before  tbe  part  bas  moved  so  far  from  its  initial  position  as  to  develc^ 
by  strain  of  tbe  body  sensible  stress,  resisting  tbe  motion  of  tbe  part 
affected  on  tbe  one  band  and  displacing  tbe  rest  of  tbe  material  on 
tbe  otber.  In  consequence  of  tbe  inertia  of  tbe  latter,  bowever, 
resistance  is  offered  up  to  tbe  limit  fixed  by  tbe  strengtb  of  tbe 
material. 

Anotber  example  of  tbe  same  sort  is  tbat  of  a  coin  laid  on  a  card 
wbicb  covers  tbe  moutb  of  a  glass.  Wben  tbe  card  is  flicked  out  by 
a  sbarp  blow  from  a  paper-knife,  tbe  coin  falls  into  tbe  glass.  Tbe 
coin  does  not  go  witb  tbe  card  wben  tbe  latter  is  suddenly  set  into 
motion,  inasmucb  as  tbe  utmost  force  tbe  card  can  exert  on  tbe 
coin,  tbat  due  to  friction,  is  less  tban  tbe  force  required  to  overcome 
tbe  coin's  inertia  sufficiently  quickly. 

Tbe  time  integral  of  an  impulsive  force  F,  tbat  is  fFdt^ 

taken  over  tbe  very  sbort  interval  r  during  wbicb  it  acts,  is  called 
tbe  impulse  of  tbe  force,  and  of  course  measures  tbe  cbange  of 
momentum  produced  by  tbe  impulsive  force  in  tbe  interval.  We 
sball  denote  tbe  component  impulses  in  tbe  directions  a;,  y,  z  applied 
at  any  point  by  P,  ©,  R,  Let  tbe  cbange  of  velocity  of  a  particle  m 
at  x,y,zhe  from  ic^  to  a;,  tben  tbe  cbange  of  momentum  is  vi{x  -x^* 
tbe  cbanges  of  momentum  in  tbe  otber  directions  are  similarly 
m(y  -  y^^  m{z  -  z^).     Instead  of  equations  (25)  we  bave 

Sm(i-ajJ  =  2P,  ^m{y-y,)  =  I,Qy  I,m(i-i;)  =  J^li.        (63) 
From  tbese  follow  of  course  as  before 

2TO(aJ-«^,)  =  SP,  2m(y-y,)  =  2C,  2w(i-S^)  =  SiB.  (63') 

Tbe  equations  of  moments  (27)  become 

=  ^{Ey-Qz) 


^mUz-z^)y^{y^y^)z^ 
:^m{(x-x^)z-{z-ZQ)x 
^rn{{y  -  y^)x  -  {x  -  x^)y  ^ 


=  :^{Fz-Bx) 
=  l,{Qx-Fy) 


(64) 


Tbese  state  tbat  tbe  cbanges  in  tbe  moments  of  momentum  of  tbe 
system 

27w(iy-y«),  Sm(a:«-ac),  ^7n{yz-xy) 

about  tbe  axes,  produced  in  tbe  sbort  interval  during  wbicb  tbe 
impulses  act,  are  equal  to  tbe  sum  of  tbe  moments  of  tbe  impulses 
about  tbe  axes. 

As  before  tbe  last  tbree  equations  split   into  two  sets;  tbe 
equations 
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Sm{  (z'  -  «'  )y'  -  (3?'  -  3^>'}  =  S(%'  -  Qz') 
Sm{  ii'  -  i>'  -  (i'  -  «>' }  =  SCi**  -  Rx') 

2'»{  (J?'  -  j»'  -  {"'  -  *  .)y'}  =  s  (Q^'  -  ^y ) 


(65) 


and  another  set  which  can  be  written  down  from  (80)  above,  but 
which  we  shall  hardly  have  occasion  to  use. 

Equations  (65)  state  that  the  changes  of  moment  of  momentum 
about  axes  of  co-ordinates  through  the  centroid  are  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  applied  impulses  about  the  respective  axes. 
These  changes  are  independent  of  the  changes  of  motion  of  the 
centroid,  which  are  given  by  (63'). 

For  a  rigid  body  the  equations  (65)  become 

^fnrKx-X,)  =7.Syr,  \        (66) 

SmrJ(^  -  ^,)  =  2iS^.  j 

where  (if  ^,  y,  i^  be  the  angles  specified  in  §  1 58) 

iS',  =  (ifooe^  -  $sin^)r„  *S'y  =  (Pcosx--ftsinx)ry, 

that  is  the  impulses  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  second  terms  in  brackets  on  the 
left  in  (81)  yield  no  terms  for  the  equations  of  impulses.  The  time- 
integrals  of  these  terms  vanish  since  each  integral  must  be  of  the 
form  2[rr^]r,  where  square  brackets  indicate  the  mean  value  of  the 
quantity  enclosed,  and  r  is  the  time-interval.  The  multiplier  of  r  is 
finite,  and  r  is  indefinitely  small ;  hence  the  terms  are  insensible. 

179.  Bobins'  Ballistic  Pendulnm. — The  following  is  a  good 
example  of  impulsive  forces.  A  rigid  pendulum  with  a  massive 
bob  is  free  to  turn  about  a  horizontal  knife-edge,  and  the  position 
of  its  centroid,  and  its  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  through 
the  centroid  parallel  to  the  knife-edge  have  been  determined.  A 
bullet  of  mass  m  moving  horizontally  in  the  plane  through  the 
centroid  at  right  angles  to  the  knife-edge,  is  received  and  retained 
by  the  bob,  and  the  angular  deflection  of  the  pendulum  produced  is 
observed.     It  is  required  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  including  the  bullet,  h  be  the 
distance  of  the  centroid  from  the  axis,  k  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
pendulum  about  the  axis  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  knife- 
edge,  z  the  distance  of  the  line  of  motion  of  the  bullet  from  the  knife- 
edge,  and  0j  the  total  angle  through  which  the  pendulum  is  turned. 
The  moment  of  momentum  of  the  bullet  before  impact  is  mvz  about 
the  knife-edge,  and  this,  by  the  principle  just  established,  must  be 
equal  to  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  pendulum  and  bullet 

about  the  same  axis  after  impact.  Thus  we  obtain,  if  ^^  be  the 
angular  velocity  just  after  impact, 

mvz  =^M{h^ +  !(?)%.  (67) 
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But  the  pendulum  in  swinging  round  has  its  angular  velocity 
diminished  by  the  action  of  gravity.     In  fact  we  have 

But  this  gives  us 

or  multiplying  by  an  infinitesimal  element  of  time  dt 

that  is 
which  gives 

Substituting  in  (67)  and  reducing  a  little  we  obtain 

Sometimes  the  angle  d^  is  measured  by  a  tape  attached  to  a  point^ 
under  the  bob,  and  pulled  out  by  the  pendulum  against  friction 
applied  by  a  light  spring,  so  that  the  length  of  tape  drawn  out 
measures  the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  its  point  of  attachment  as 
the  pendulum  swings  through  the  angle  (^|.  Let  I  be  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  attachment  from  the  knife-edge,  and  a  the  length  of  tap& 
drawn  out ;  then  s/l  =  2  sin  ^By     Thus  we  obtain 


If  T  be  the  period  of  free  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  about 
its  knife-edges,  we  have 

so  that 

180.  Example  of  Impulse:  Straight  Uniform  Bod  on  Smooth 
Table. — As  another  example  of  impulsive  forces  consider  a  straight 
uniform  rod  lying  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  and  let  an  impulse  be 
applied  at  one  extremity  A  in  the  horizontal  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  rod. 
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Let  the  magnitude  of  the  impulse  be  /,  then  if  m  be  the  mass  of 
the  rod  the  motion  of  the  oentroid  is  given  by 

where  x^  is  the  velocity  of  the  oentroid  at  right  angles  to  the  rod  just 
after  the  impulse  has  been  applied,  since  the  rod  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  impulse  was  at  rest. 

Again,  according  to  (66)  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rod  about  a 
vertical  axis  through  the  centroid  is  given  by 

o 

where  a  ia  the  half  length  of  the  rod.    This  may  be  written 

The  velocity  of  the  extremity  A  is  therefore  ad-^x^or  ^I/m.  The 
point  at  a  distance  of  a  +  ^a  from  the  end  A  ia  thus  at  rest,  that  is 
the  bar  turns  round  a  point  distant  from  A  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  bar.     This  point  is  sometimes  called  the  cerUre  of  percussion. 

We  infer  that  if  a  vertical  pin  fixed  in  the  table  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  bar  at  the  centre  of  percussion  the  pin  would  experience 
no  impulse,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  prove  this  formally. 

Let  the  bar  be  free  to  turn  roimd  a  vertical  pin  at  a  distance  r 
from  the  end  A  and  beyond  the  centroid,  and  let  Pj,  P,  be  horizontal 
impulses  at  right  angles  to  and  along  the  bar  applied  by  the  pin,  and 
let  the  same  impulse  as  before  be  applied  to  A,  Then  we  have  for 
the  oentroid 

7ni^=Pi  +  /,   J»M»«0  =  /a-P,(r-a).  (71) 

There  is  no  motion  of  the  bar  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
impulse  applied  to  the  bar  by  the  pin  in  consequence  of  tibe  sudden 
production  of  rotation  is 


m(r  -  a)f^mi  =  P, 


and  since  0'  is  always  finite  and  c  is  infinitely  small   this  time- 
int^;ral  must  be  zero.     Hence  P^^O. 

Now  the  final  value  of  6  is  x^i^  -  a),  so  that  for  the  second  of 
(71)  we  have 


ma^-^  =  8/a  -  SP,(r  -  a).  (72) 

Eliminating  x^  between  this  equation   and  the  first  of  (71)  we 

obtain 

a(4a~3r)  ^      .^gv 
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If  r^^a/B  the  impulse  F.  is  zero,  as  stated  above. 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  a  uniform  rod  turning  round  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  its  length,  at  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length 
from  one  end,  suddenly  impinge  at  that  end  on  an  obstacle  there  will 
be  no  impulse  on  the  axis.  Or  again  if  a  rod  turning  round  one 
end  strike  on  an  obstacle  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds  of  its  length 
from  that  end  there  will  be  no  impulse  at  the  axis.  This  can  easily  be 
verified  by  noticing  the  absence  of  jar  when  a  bar  of  iron  held  by 
one  end  is  struck  at  its  centre  of  percussion  against  an  anvil. 

The  centre  of  percussion  can  be  found  for  a  body  of  any  form  by 
a  method  similar  to  that  indicated  above. 

181.  Example  of  Impulse :  Body  moving  on  a  Smooth  Horizontal 
Table. — ^As  another  example  consider  a  thin  disk  of  any  form  moving 

Fio.  106.  FiO.  106. 


without  rotation  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  and  let  a  point  A, 
Fig.  105,  at  distance  x  from  the  centroid  be  suddenly  fixed. 

Let  the  point  be  on  a  line  of  the  body  making  an  angle  0  with  the 
direction  of  motion  GB.  The  velocity  of  the  point  ^  is  v  in 
the  direction  GB,  and  this  is  to  be  annulled  by  an  impulse  P  applied 
at  A  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  reaction  applied  by  the  axis  at  A 
annuls  the  velocity  of  G  along  GA.  If  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  just 
after  the  application  of  the  impulse  is  v,  we  have 

iw{«?sin0-t/)  =  Psin6>,  (74) 

and  for  the  instantaneous  motion  of  the  body  about  the  centroid  G 

mlt^e^PxemOy  (75) 

where  k^  ia  thejsquare  of  Jthe  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about 

a  vertical  axis  through  G,  and  Q^vjx,     Thus  the  last  equation 
becomes,  with  the  insertion  of  the  value  of  P  given  by  (74), 

,     jc*sin6  y-^v 

"  =  W^^-  (76) 

Thus  V*  is  zero  f or  d  =  0  or  6  :=  ir,  and  is  va:^/(>fc*  +  x^)  for  6  =  fr/2. 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  uniform  disk  of  radius  r  moving  in  its 
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own  plane  we  have  in  the  preceding  equations  to  put  k^^ir^.  In 
this  case  for  x  =  r  and  6  =  ir/2,  v'  becomes  2t7/3,  that  is  the  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  the  disk  is  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  former  value. 

182.  Further  Examples  of  Impolser^  Effect  of  Freeixig  and  Fiziiii; 
Axes  of  Rotation. — The  following  example  is  instructive.  A  body 
of  any  form  is  given  rotating  about  an  axis  A,  That  axis  is  suddenly 
freed  and  a  parallel  axis  B  is  fixed :  it  is  required  to  find  the  angular 
velocity  about  the  new  axis.  LetVa, .  b  be  the  distances  of  a 
parallel  axis  through  the  centroid  G  from  the  first  axis  and  the 
second  respectively,  6  the  angle  between  perpendiculars  GAy  GB 
drawn  from  the  centroid  to  the  axes  as  shown  in  Fig.  106.  By  §  1 55 
above  the  moment  of  momentum,  about  the  point  B  in  space,  of  the 
body  revolving  about  A  is  mk^»  +  m»a5cos0,  where  k  is  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  the  body  about  the  axis  through  G.  This  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  impulse  applied  at  ^  to  fix  that  axis.  Thus  if  «'  be 
the  new  angular  velocity  about  B,  we  have 

mJlJc^  +  ^)»  =  m{1^  +  a6cos0)tt, 
60  that 


,     k^-\-ahco»Q 


(77) 


ks  a  particular  case  let  the  body  be  a  uniform  disk  of  radius 
T  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axes,  then 

«'  =  (r»  +  2aZ>co8e)«/(r2  +  26«). 

If,  farther,  J  be  at  the  centre  and  B  on  the  edge  of  the  disk  a  =  0, 
0  =  0,  6  =  r,  so  that  m  —\», 

The  slightly  more  difficult  problem  in  which  the  axes  are  not 
parallel  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 

183.  Body  supported  under  Gravity.  Effect  of  Bemoval  of  a 
Support. — Again,  let  a  uniform  beam  be  suspended  by  two  vertical 
cords  (or  supported  by  two  props)  at  equal  distances  a  from  the 
centroid.  The  force  applied  to  the  beam  by  each  support  is  WI2y  if  W 
be  the  gravity  of  the  beam.  One  of  the  supports  is  removed,  and  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  initial  acceleration  of  the  beam,  and 
the  force  applied  by  the  remaining  support. 

The  removal  of  the  support  is  clearly  equivalent  to  the  instan- 
taneous application  of  a  downward  force  Wj2  to  the  beam  at 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  support.  Thus  for  the  instantaneous 
motion  of  the  centroid  we  obtain,  putting  m  for  the  inertia  of  the 
beam,  F  for  the  force  applied  by  the  remaining  support,  and  x  for 
the  downward  acceleration  of  the  centroid, 

macr=^W-F. 

For  the  angular  acceleration  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  the 
centroid  we  get 

mk^h^Fa, 

L 
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But  clearly  6  =  x/a,  and  therefore  by  the  first  equation  we  find 

^— 5X25^- 
ar  +  kr 

This  gives 

..        a«      W     ^     a^ 


x  = 


and  the  motion  is  determined. 

If  the  length  of  the  beam  be  great  "[in  comparison  with  either 
transverse  dimension  A;*  =  ^a*  and  F—\W» 

184.  Force  due  to  a  Jet  of  Particles. — When  a  body  is  bom- 
barded by  a  stream  of  particles,  it  experiences  a  force  which  i& 
measured  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  momentum  of  the  particles. 
Thus  if  the  average  mass  of  a  particle  be  m,  and  its  velocity  before 
impact  be  v,  and  after  impact  v,  in  the  same  direction,  the  change  of 
momentum  experienced  by  the  particle  is  m{v-v).  If  iV"  such 
particles  strike  the  body  in  the  same  direction  in  each  second  of 
time  the  average  force  experienced  by  the  body  is  I^m{v  -  v). 

For  example,  if  each  particle  have  its  velocity  reversed  from 
i?  to  -  v,  that  is  if  the  particles  rebound  with  the  velocity  of  approach 
to  the  body,  the  force  is  2Nmv, 

If  the  particles  striking  the  body  be  distributed  over  an  area  S  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  the 
average  force  per  unit  of  area  exerted  on  the  surface  will  be 
N7n(v  -  v')IS,  This  is  called  the  average  presgure  exerted  on  the  sur- 
face. The  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel  is  explained  in  this  way. 

Again,  let  a  body,  a  truck  for  example  on  a  railway,  cairy  a  tank 
of  water,  and  let  the  water  issue  in  a  horizontal  jet  from  one  end  of 
the  carriage.  If  a  be  the  eifective  area  of  the  orifice,  and  v  the  velocity 
of  efflux  of  the  water,  that  is  the  velocity  relatively  to  the  orifice,  the 
volume  of  water  that  issues  in  a  second  is  av,  and  its  mass  is  pav  where 
p  is  the  density  of  the  water.  Whatever  may  be  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  relatively  to  the  railway,  the  momentum  lost  from  the  tank  and 
given  to  the  issuing  water  in  unit  of  time  is  pav^.  This  is  the  hori- 
zontal force  exerted  by  the  contents  of  the  tank,  and  therefore  by  the 
truck,  on  the  issuing  water,  and  measures  the  force  in  the  opposite 
direction  exerted  on  the  truck  by  the  jet. 

Thus  if  the  truck  be  at  rest,  the  force  is  stiU  pav^. 
Again,  a  wheel  may  be  driven  by  a  jet  impinging  upon  it.  Con- 
ceive for  example  a  wheel  free  to  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
played  upon  by  a  horizontal  jet  of  particles  (say  the  bullets  from  a 
rapidly  worked  machine-gun)  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel  and  at  a 
distance  h  from  the  axis.  If  m  be  the  mass  of  a  particle,  v  its 
velocity,  and  N  the  number  received  by  the  wheel  per  second,  the 
moment  of  momentum  absorbed  by  the  wheel  per  second  is,  if  the 
velocities  of  the  particles  are  just  annulled,  Nmvh,  and  this  is  the 
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moment  round  the  axis  of  the  force  accelemtiug  the  motion  of  the: 
wheel.      The  force  on  the  bearings  is  Nmv. 

Forces  of  the  nature  here  indicated  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  connection  with  their  applications. 

185.  Dimensions  of  Momentum,  Force,  and  Impulse. — Sincef 
momentum  is  the  product  of  mass  into  velocity  the  unit  of  momentum 
is  that  of  the  unit  of  mass  moving  with  the  unit  of  velocity  ;  thus  for 
a  given  momentum  we  may  write  the  equation 

where  m  is  the  number  of  units  of  mass  in  the  body,  v  the  number  of 
units  of  velocity,  L  the  unit  of  length,  M  the  unit  of  mass,  T  the 
unit  of  time.  If  we  change  to  units  L\  M,  T  such  that  L  —  \L\ 
M^iiM\  T=t7^,  this  equation  may  be  written 

where  Xpr"^  is  the  change-ratio. 

Since  force  is  rate  of  change  of  momentum  the  unit  of  force  is 
that  which  gives  the  unit  of  mass  the  unit  of  acceleration,  so  that  the 
unit  of  force  may  be  denoted  by  [LMT~*] ;  thus  we  may  write  the 
equation  for  a  given  force  of  numerical  value  F, 

forces  F[LMT-']. 

Changing  the  units  as  before  to  L%  M\  T\  we  have 

force  =  FXfxr-^lL'M'r-'l 

where  X/*t~'  is  the  change-ratio. 

An  impulse  is  the  time-integral  of  a  force,  and  must  therefore  be 
capable  of  being  represented  by  the  product  of  a  force  into  a  time ; 
its  dimensional  formula  and  change-ratio  are  therefore  the  same  as 
those  for  momentum. 

If  we  change  the  units  from  the  foot,  the  pound,  the  second  to 
the  centimetre,  the  gramme,  and  the  second,  we  have  X  =  30*479, 
ft,  =  458*6,  r  =  1  ;  and  therefore  the  change-ratio  for  momentum  and 
impulse,  namely  X/xr"^^  has  the  value  in  this  case 

80-48  X  453-6  =  13825. 

Since  r » 1  the  change-ratio  for  force  evidently  has  the  same  value 
for  the  change  of  units  here  specified. 
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Fig.  107. 


186.  Definition  and  Measurement  of  Work. — We  now  consider 
what  is  termed  the  work  done  by  any  force  of  a  system  in  any  actual 
displacement  of  the  system,  li  dshe  any  displacement  of  a  particle 
to  which  the  force  F  is  applied,  and  the  direction  of  this  make  an 
angle  6  with  the  direction  of  the  force,  as  in  Fig.  107,  the  product 

FcosB.da  is  called  the  work  done  by  the  force  F  in 
the  displacement  ds. 

If  6  be  less  than  ir/2  the  component  of  the  dis- 
placement is  in  the  direction  of  F,  and  the  work  done 
by  the  force  is  positive.  If  6  be  greater  than  n-/2 
the  component  is  really  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  F.  We  have  then  -  FcosO.ds  =  Fco8{fr  -  0)cfe, 
and  eaclf  of  these  quantities  is  positive.  Work  is 
here  done  ctgainst  the  force  F  by  other  forces  of  the 
system.  Work  done  by  a  force  is  taken  positive,  that 
done  against  a  force  is  negative  work  done  by  the 
force. 

For  example,  let  a  particle  move  downwards  along 
a  path  inclined  at  an  angle  Q  to  the  horizontal.  Then 
if  H^be  the  gravity  of  the  particle  acting  vertically 
down,  the  work  done  by  the  force  IF  in  a  displace- 
ment 8  along  the  path  is  Ws^inB. 

This  is  the  work  done  by  the  gravity  of  a  particle 

in  a  di^lacement  of  it  along  an  inclined  plane,  but 

is  not  necessarily  the  whole  work  done  on  the  particle.     If  other 

foicesfact  on  the  particle  their  works  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 

same  rule. 

187.  Work  done  in  Finite  Displacement  by  a  Varsring  Force. — 
If  a  varying  force  act  on  a  body  so  that  the  place  of  application  of  the 
force  is  moved  along  any  path,  the  whole  work  done  by  the  force 
must  be  obtained  by  supposing  the  path  divided  up  into  a  numbel* 
of  indefinitely  short  elements,  da^^  ds^,  ...,  (2«„,  then  finding  the  proper 
average  force,  F^,  F„  ...,  ^„,  for  each  element,  and  calculating  the 
sum  F^co86^d8^  +  F2Coad^d8^+  ...  +  /'„co80„cte«,  where  6,,  6,,  ...,  0„  are 
the  angles  between  the  successive  elements  and  the  respective  forces 
i^„  F^\,,f  F^.     This  sum  is  called  the  space-wUgral  of  the  force,  and 
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is  usually  denoted  by  the  formula  JFcosOds^  Thus  we  have,  putting 
W  for  the  work  done, 

W^^fFcosdda, 

in  which  the  space-integral  is  taken  along  the  path  of  displacement. 
The  space-integral  of  a  force  is  thus  the  quantity  called  work ; 
the  time-integral  of  a  force  is  momentum.  We  have  considered  the 
time-integral  of  an  impulsive  force  above,  and  seen  that  while  we 
may  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  impulsive  force, 
we  are  able  to  reckon  the  amount  of  the  impulse  by  the  momentum 
generated.  When  an  impulsive  force  acts  it  also  does  work  which, 
by  what  has  just  been  said,  is  expressible  as  a  space-integral.  We 
shall  see  how  to  reckon  it  when  we  have  considered  kinetic  energy. 

188.  Bate  of  Workiiig  or  Activity. — If  v  be  the  velocity  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  force  F  at  any  element  ds  of  the  path,  and 
dt  be  the  interval  of  time  taken  to  traverse  the  element,  we  have 
ds  =  vdUy  and  the  equation  of  work  becomes 

W== /FvcosS  dt,  (1) 

in  which  the  integral  is  taken  over  the  whole  time  during  which  the 
motion  lasts.  The  work  is  thus  from  a  space-integral  of  F  converted 
into  a  time-integral  of  the  quantity  FvcosO.  This  may  be  regarded 
either  as  the  product  of  F  into  the  component  of  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  F,  or  as  the  product  of  v  into  the  component  of  i^  in  the 
direction  of  v.  FvcosO  is  called  the  rate  of  working  of  the  force  F, 
or  sometimes  the  activity  of  F.  Sometimes  also  the  word  power  is 
used  in  this  sense. 

189.  Unit  of  Work. — For  the  unit  of  work  we  have  the  unit  of 
force,  and  the  unit  of  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  or 
such  a  force  F  or  ^cos6,  and  such  a  displacement  dscoaS  or  ds,  that 
the  product  Fcoedds  is  unity.  When  the  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne, 
and  the  unit  of  displacement  is  the  centimetre,  the  unit  of  work  is 
the  work  done  by  a  force  of  one  dyne  in  a  displacement  in  the  same 
direction  of  one  centimetre.  This  is  called  an  erg.  When  the  unit 
of  force  is  the  gravity  of  one  gramme,  and  the  displacement  is  one 
centimetre  in  the  same  direction,  the  work  done  is  g  ergs  (where  g  is 
the  number  of  dynes  in  the  gravity  of  a  gramme,  a  number,  rather 
greater  than  981,  depending  on  the  place  at  which  the  force  is 
measured),  and  this  work  is  called  a  centimetre-gramme.  Again,  when 
the  unit  of  force  is  what  is  called  a  poundal,  and  the  displacement  is 
one  foot,  the  work  done  is  called  &  foot-poundal ;  and  last,  when  the 
unit  of  force  is  the  gravity  of  a  pound,  and  the  unit  of  displacement 
is  one  foot,  the  work  done  is^foot-poundals  (where  g  is  the  number  of 
poundals  in  the  gravity  of  a  pound,  a  number,  rather  greater  than 
82,  depending  on  the  place  where  the  force  is  measured),  and  this 
is  called  2l  footrpound.     [For  values  of  g  see  Gravitation  below.] 

190.  Unit  of  Activity. — When  the  activity  is  such  that  one 
unit  of  'work  is  done  per  second,  it  is  taken  as  unity.     Thus  as 
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different  units  of  activity  we  have  1  erg  per  second,  1  ceniimetre-gramme 
per  second,  1  foot-poundal  per  second,  1  foot-pound  per  second.  For 
many  practical  purposes  these  units  are  too  small,  and  larger  units 
are  employed.  Thus  for  the  rate  of  working  of  steam-engines,  gas- 
engines,  and  other  prime  movers,  the  unit  of  activity  is  1  horse- 
power, which  is  defined  as  an  activity  of  83,000  foot-pounds  per 
minute,  or,  which  is  of  course  the  same  thing,  550  foot-pounds  per 
second.  Again,  for  electrical  purposes  the  imit  activity  employed  is 
frequently  the  waU,  which  is  an  activity  of  10'  ergs  per  second. 
Sometimes  also  an  activity  of  1000  watts  is  used  as  unit,  and  is 
called  a  kilowatt. 

191.  Distinction  between  Work  and  Activity. — The  reader  will 
note  the  essential  distinction  between  work  and  activity  or  rate  of 
working.  Confusion  between  the  two  quantities  is  not  uncommon 
even  in  dynamical  treatises,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  referring  to  a 
horse-power  as  88,000  foot-pounds,  or  a  watt  as  a  unit  of  energy,  which 
of  course  it  is  not.  Thus  we  have  heard  the  question  asked,  ^'  How 
many  fully  charged  storage  cells  of  a  certain  pattern  will  contain  a 
horse-power?"  The  cells  when  charged  contain  so  much  energy, 
which  can  be  measured  in  ergs,  or  foot-pounds,  or  in  terms  of 
any  other  unit  of  energy  or  work ;  the  rate  at  which  the  cells 
can  work  depends  on  their  arrangement  and  that  of  the  circuit  in 
which  their  energy  is  to  be  developed,  and  a  single  cell  may  be  made 
to  give  many  horse-power  or  as  small  a  fraction  as  may  be 
desired  of  a  horse-power.  Even  a  Hertzian  vibrator  charged  by  an 
induction  coil  of  moderate  size  may,  while  discharging  by  oscillations 
and  producing  electrical  waves,  work  for  a  very  short  time  at  an 
enormous  rate.  The  mean  activity  during  the  time  of  oscillatory  dis- 
charge has  been  reckoned  for  such  a  vibrator  at  nearly  200  horse- 
power 

192.  Dimenflional  Formnle  of  Work  and  Activity.  —  Let  a 
certain  amount  of  work  be  expressed  numerically  by  W  when  the 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  are  certain  chosen  units  which  we 
denote  by  Z,  M,  T.  Then  we  may  in  the  same  manner  as  at  §§  7, 
124,  185,  write 

T^or^=s  W(uniL  offeree  x  unit  oflengtK) 
=  W[LMT-^  X  ZJ  =  WIDMT-^ 

Now  let  the  units  L,  M,  T  he  altered  to  new  units  Z',  M',  T 
such  that  L  =  \L',  M=fiM\  T=rT.  Then  we  obtain  for  the  same 
work 

Work  =  TFXVr-^[Z'»i/T'-2].  (2) 

The  numerical  value  of  the  work  is  now  TFX'/ir"*,  which  is  the 
former  numerical  value  multiplied  by  X'fir"',  the  factor  obtained  by 
substituting  for  Z,  M,  T  in  the  dimensional  formula  \UMT-^]  the 
ratios  X,  ft,  r  of  the  old  units  to  the  new.  This  factor  is  the  change- 
ratio  for  energy. 

An  activity  is  measured  numerically  by  the  ratio  Wjt,  of  the 
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numerical  value  of  an  amount  of  work  done  to  that  of  the  time 
oocupied  in  doing  it. 

Thus  for  the  dimensional  formula  of  activity  we  have 

Activity  «  A  [L^A£T-*].  (3) 

If  a  change  is  made  to  units  L\  M\  T  from  units  L^  My  Ty  ful- 
filling the  relation  (Z,  M,  T)=:(\L\  /lAfyrT'),  the  change-ratio  is 

As  a  numerical  example  we  may  find  the  number  of  ergs  in  a 
foot-poundal.  Here  X  =  80-48,  ;*  =  453-6,  r=l.  Thus  XVr~*  = 
30-48*  X  453'6  x  1  =421408,  which  is  the  number  of  ergs  in  a  foot- 
poundal  nearly. 

One  foot-poundal  per  minute  is  421408/60'(=  1*95)  ergs  per 
second. 

193.  Work  done  by  Forces  which  depend  on  the  Oo-ordinates. — 
It  is  desirable  to  give  here  some  examples  of  work  done  in  different 
circumstances.  First  consider  a  particle  under  the  action  of  forces 
such  that  the  resultant  force  F  on  the  particle  depends  only  on  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed,  that  is  on  its  oo-ordinates  Xy  y,  z  with 
reference  to  a  given  set  of  axes.  In  any  element  ds  of  the  path  at 
which  the  force  is  F  the  work  done  is  FcosO.dSy  where  0  is  the  angle 
between  F  and  ds.  Now  if  A",  F,  -^  be  the  components  of  F,  the 
direction  cosines  of  F  are  X/F,  Y/F,  ZjF;  and  if  dx^  rfy,  dz  be  the 
projections  of  the  element  ds  on  the  axes,  the  direction  cosines  of  da 
are  dxlda,  dy/dsy  dzjda.    Hence,  §  24, 

^     X  dx     Y  dy     Z  dz 
'^^^F'Ss'^Fdi'^Fdi' 

and 

Fco%  e.ds'^  Xdx  +  Ydy + Zdz,  (4) 

But  since  ^  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  Xy  F,  Z  are  also. 

Let  them,  further,  be  functions  such  that  the  integrals yX^o;, ... 

taken  round  any  closed  path  in  the  field  of  force  (that  is  the  portion 
of  space  in  which  the  force  exists  and  in  which  the  work  is  done)  are 
zero,  that  is  such  that  the  work  done  in  any  portion  of  the  closed 
path  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done  in  the  remaining 
portion.  If  the  work  from  A  to  B,  Fig.  107,  along  any  chosen  path 
be  Wjijfy  and  integration  along  the  path  from  ^1  to  ^  be  denoted 

by  y    ,  we  have 

^AB^f  (Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz)y  (6) 

A 

and  each  of  the  integrals  on  the  right  must  depend  only  on  the 
terminals  A  and  B  of  the  path,  that  is  must  be  independent  of  the 
coorae  of  ihe  path  between  the  initial  point  A  and  the  final  B,    For 
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each  must  be  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  corresponding  integral 
along  any  path  from  B  to  A  making  with  the  path  AB  &  complete 

circuit  in  the  field.     X  is  3  ^3a;  the  rate,  for 
Fio.  108.  the  point  B,  of  variation  of  Tv  with  x,  when  y 

and  z  are  kept  unchanged.  Similarly  for  Zand 
Z.  The  quantity  in  brackets  in  (5)  is  what  is 
called  a  perfect  differential  of  W,  Such  forces  are 
called  coneervative  forces,  and  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  following  sections  and  in 
other  parts  of  this  work  (see  §  218). 

194.  Impossibility  of  a  "  Perpetual  Motion.'* 
— The  case  here  described  is  of  great  practical, 
importance,  as  it  represents  the  action  of  natural 
forces,  and  therefore  asserts  the  impossibility 
of  a  "  perpetual  motion,"  that  is  a  self-acting  machine  which  without 
having  work  done  upon  it  from  without  will  continue  indefinitely 
long  to  do  useful  work.  For  such  a  machine  can  only  continue  to 
work  by  making  successive  *' strokes,*'  that  is  by  passing  through 
changes  of  configuration  which  run  in  cycles,  so  that  the  machine 
comes  back  again  and  again  to  the  same  configuration  relatively  to 
the  bodies  exerting  forces  on  its  parts,  and  therefore  doing  work  on 
these  parts  as  they  move.  Just  as  much  work  must  therefore  be 
done  by  such  a  machine  against  external  forces  as  is  done  upon  it  by 
external  forces  in  a  complete  stroke^  or  closed  cycle  of  changes  of 
configuration,  and  so  there  is  no  gain  of  work  on  the  whole.  On  the 
contrary,  there  must  in  all  cases,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  be  a 
balance  of  work  spent  in  overcoming  f rictional  resistances ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  any  useful  work*  done  by  a  machine,  must  be  done  by  put- 
ting some  other  system  through  a  partial  or  unclosed  cycle  of  changes. 
195.  Work  done  by  Gravitational  Porces.  Theory  of  Potential 
— A  very  good  example,  of  forces  fulfilling  the  conditions  stated  in 
§  193  is  furnished  by  gravitation.  According  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion discovered  by  Newton  we  may,  with  proper  choice  of  a  refer- 
ence system  of  axes,  say  that  every  particle  of  matter  acts  on  every 
other  particle  with  a  force  which,  for  eveiy  pair,  is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  particles,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them,  and  acts 
along  the  line  between  them.  Thus  if  7n,  m  are  the  masses  of 
two  particles,  r  their  distance  apart,  there  exists  along  the  line 
joining  them  a  force  of  mutual  attraction  of  amount  kmmjr^,  "where 
'/;  is  a  constant  multiplier  required  for  the  expression  of  the  force  in 
ordinary  dynamical  units.  Thus  if  m,  m'  be  taken  in  grammes,  r  in 
centimetres,  the  force  will  be  expressed  in  dynes  if  A;  be  the  attractive 
force  in  dynes  between  two  particles,  each  a  gramme  in  mass,  con- 
centrated  at  two  points  a  centimetre  apart.  Thus  reckoned,  k  is 
approximately  6*66  x  10"*.    (See  chap,  xii.) 

The  reference  system  here  chosen  must  be  one  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  the  particles  which  are  being  considered  (see 
§  220).     It  may  be  such  a  system,  e.g.,  one  fixed  relatively  to  th« 
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fixed  stars,  as  the  consistency  of  the  results  of  observation  shows  to 
be  capable  of  being  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as  '*  fixed  in 
space."  Since  the  cen^id  of  a  system  of  mutually  influencing 
particles  is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  action  it  is  sometimes  very 
conveniently  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

Now  consider  the  work  done  by  attraction  in  diminishing  fron^ 
r,  to  Tj  the  distance  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  from  another  of  mass  m'. 
Let  a  positive  value  of  dr  denote  an  increase  of  this  distance,  then  the* 
direction  of  the  attraction  is  that  of  -  d/r,  and  (if  force  tending  to 
increase  r  be  taken  positive)  the  attraction  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
force  —  ktmfi\i^.  The  work  done  by  this  force  in  the  displacement 
—  drS&  therefore  hmm'drjr^.  Hence  the  whole  work  done  by  the 
force  of  attraction  is 

W  =  hmm/  f    — -  =  kmm'l--  -  — ).  {6} 

The  quantity  km/r  is  called  the  potential  at  the  position  of  the- 
mass  m  produced  by. the  mass  m,  or  the  potential  due  to  m  at  any 
point  distant  r  from  it ;  and  similarly  km/r  is  the  potential  due  to- 
the  mass  m  at  the  distance  r  from  it.  The  difference  of  potential 
km(ljr^  —  1/r,)  is  the  work  done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  bringing, 
a  particle  of  unit  mass  from  a  distance  r,  to  a  distance  rp  and 
kmm\ljr^  -  1/r,)  is  the  work  done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  changing 
the  distance  of  m  from  r,  to  r^.  The  work  done  by  the  attraction  of 
m'  in  bringing  m  through  the  same  change  of  distance  has  the  same 
value,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  fact  that  the  attraction  is  mutual. 
When  r,=  «,  kmmjr^  is  the  value  of  W,  in  other  words  the 
potential  of  any  mass  m,  at  a  point  distant  r^  from  it,  is  the  work 
done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  bringing  a  particle  of  unit  mass  from 
an  infinite  distance  to  a  distance  r^  or  by  applied  force  in  carrying  it 
from  distance  r,  against  attraction,  to  distance  infinite. 

196.  Potential  produced  at  any  Point  by  a  System  of  Particles* 
Work- Values  of  Particles  in  different  Positions.— The  potential  at 
any  point  P  due  to  an  assemblage  of  particles  is  the  sum  of  the 
potentials  which  each  mass  produces  separately  at  P,  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  any  particle  on  any  other  is,  as  observation  and  experiment 
show,  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  other  particles-  Thus  if  we  have 
n  particles  of  masses  mj,  m,,  ...,  m„,  at  points  -P,,  P„  ...,  Pw  distant 
r,,  r,, ...,  r^  from  P,  the  potential  at  P  (which  we  shall  denote  by  F} 
is  given  by 

r=;fcf!!ii+!!L'+...)  =  ^.s^,  (7> 

\r^      r,         J  r 

where  the  summation  includes  the  value  of  m/r  for  each  particle. 

Thus  the  work  done  by  attractive  forces  in  bringing,  from  an  in- 
finite distance  from  every  particle  of  the  attracting  system,  a  particle 
of  mass  m  to  a  point  P  at  which  the  potential  is  F  is  m  V,  This  we 
shall  call  for  shortness  at  present  the  work-vahu  of  the  particle  in 
the  given  position  P  relatively  to  the  other  particles.     If  P  coincide 
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,  m^,  and  the 


with  the  position  P^  of  one  of  the  particles  mp  m„ 
particle  of  mass  m  be  the  particle  of  mass  m^  there  situated,  if  V^ 
denote  the  potential  at  Pj  due  to  m„  m^,  ...,  w^,  and  rj„  r„,  ...,  »•,, 
denote  the  distances  of  P^  from  P„  P„  ...,  P^,  the  work- value  of 
■m^  in  the  position  Pi  is 

(8) 


mjF, 


i  =  W 


771.       771. 


\r 


It 


13 


where  2 denotes  summation  of  mj^/r^jgteiliQn  for  all  values  of  ^from  2  ton. 

Similarly  the  work-value  of  m,  in  its  position  P,  is  km^^rnjr^ 
where  k  has  all  values  from  1  to  n  excluding  2.  In  the  same  way 
the  work-values  of  the  other  particles  may  be  expressed. 

197.  Potential  Energy  of  a  System  of  Gravitating  Particles. — 
If  Vjj^  be  put  for  the  distance  of  the  particle  at  any  point  Pj  from  the 
particle  at  any  other  point  Pf^j  the  total  work-value  of  the  particles, 
-  Ef  of  the  system,  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  work- values  of  the  par- 
ticles, is  expressed  by  the  equation 


^=^ss!?5^, 


2' 


(») 


V* 


where  one  summation  is  for  all  values  of  J  fram  1  to  n,  and  the  other 
for  the  same  range  of  values  of  k.    The  factor  ^  is  necesssiry  as  each 

term  of  the  work-value  is  brought  by  the 
summations  twice  into  the  account. 

This  work-value  depends  only  on  the 
relative  configuration  of  the  particles,  and 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  paths  or 
processes  by  whi(^  the  particles  are  brought 
together  by  their  attractions. 

We  shall  see  later  that  what  have  been 
called  above  the  work-values  of  the  par- 
ticles are  component  parts  of  the  exhaustwn 
of  coTi/igurational  energy ^  or  exhatution  of  the 
potential  energy ^  of  the  system  of  particles. 
The  potential  energy  is  the  sum  with  its  sign 
changed  of  the  work-values  of  the  individual 
particles  as  here  defined  or  this  negative  sum 
with  any  convenient  constant  added,  that  is 
E+C, 

198.  Potential  of  Uniform  Spherical 
Shell. — We  shall  now  show  that  if  we  have 
an  assemblage  of  particles  composing  a  thin 
spherical  shell  of  uniform  mass  per  unit  of 
area,  the  potential  of  the  shell  at  any  external  point  is  precisely 
«qual  to  the  potential  at  the  same  point  of  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to 
that  of  the  shell  and  situated  at  its  centre.  Let  P,  Fig.  109,  be  the 
point,  C  the  centre  of  the  shell,  and  -4,  B  two  adjacent  points  of 
the  shell  on  a  plane  section  through  C  and  P,  Let  ^  be  the  angle 
the  tangent  to  the  section  at  A  makes  with  the  radius,  Q  the  angle 
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between  CF  and  CA^  and  draw  AD  9X  right  angles  to  FA,  Further, 
let  a  denote  the  length  of  the  radius,  r  the  length  of  FA^  and  I 
that  of  FC.  Then  FB^r  +  dr,  DB^dr,  and  de=-ACB.  Also 
AB^add.  But  sinFAC = cos<p  =  BD/AB  =  dr/adO,  and  therefore, 
since  &nFAC/mid  =  llry  rdr  =  al8inddd. 

Now  if  /i  be  the  mass  of  the  shell  per  unit  of  area,  the  mass  of  the 
zone  swept  out  bj  AB,  when  the  diagram  is  made  to  turn  completely 
round  FCj  is  fLadex2iragind  =  2irfia'^siDi3d6  =  2TrfiardrlL  This  is 
all  at  the  distance  r  from  F,  and  hence  its  potential  at  F  is  2nkfiadrlL 
We  have  then  for  the  potential  at  F  due  to  the  whole  shell 

where  Jdr  means  the  difference  between  the  extreme  values  of  L 
But  this  is  2a,  and  therefore  we  obtain 

r=  ^][!^  (10) 

The  mass  of  the  shell  is  4:nfia^,  and  Ankfio^/l  is  the  potential  which 
that  mass  concentrated  at  C  would  produce  at  F, 

199.  Potential  of  Solid  Sphere. — Since  this  result  holds  for  each 
shell  of  a  solid  sphere  made  up  of  thin  concentric  shells  each  of 
uniform  mass  per  unit  area,  it  holds  for  the  whole  sphere.  Thus  a 
solid  sphere  of  density  uniform  throughout,  or  of  density  varying  in 
any  manner  with  distance  from  the  centre,  but  fulfilling  tiie  condition 
that  the  density  is  the  same  at  all  points  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  centre,  produces  the  same  potential  at  an  external  point  F  as 
would  be  produced  by  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to  that  of  Uie  sphere 
and  concentrated  at  tjie  centre  C. 

200.  Work  done  by  Attractive  Forces  in  Condensing  a  Nebula. 
— Consider  a  sphere  of  uniform  density  p  and  radius  r,  the  potential 
at  an  external  point  at  a  distance  c  +  r  from  the  centre  is 

The  potential  at  the  surface  is  therefore  ^vpkr^.  The  work  done  by 
attractive  forces  in  adding  on  a  layer  of  thickness  dr  to  the  sphere  by 
matter  brought  from  infinity  is  therefore  ^npkr^  x  4wpr*c2r,  that  is 
^^kv^pH^dr.  Hence  for  the  work  W  done  by  attractive  forces  in 
building  up  a  sphere  of  radius  a  and  density  p  by  means  of  matter 
brought  from  infinity  we  have 

W  =  ^nyf>d^  =  i4>fctr  vv, 

0 

or 

W^^k-,  (11) 

where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  sphere. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  work  done  by  the  attractive 
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forces  in  carrying  the  surface  of  this  sphere  in  towards  the  centre 
through  a  distance  da  is 

dW=U^day  (12) 

and  the  work  done  by  these  forces  in  bringing  the  surface  in  from 
a  to  a'  is 

r-ir=fA;Wi-IY  (18) 

•In  the  estimation  of  the  work-value  in  (11)  all  the  matter  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  infinity  to  the  surface  of  the  growing  sphere  ;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  is  the  work  done  by  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  particles  in  coming  together  from  uniform  diffusion 
through  infinite  space  to  form  the  sphere  of  radius  a.  For  suppose 
that  matter  of  amount  M  is  brought  in  the  manner  described  from 
infinity  to  build  up  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  and  again  suppose  that  it  is 
brought  together  to  form  a  sphere  of  greater  radius  Z>.  The  work- 
values  of  the  aggregations  of  particles  are  ^kM^Ja,  ^kAPjD,  and, 
by  §  197,  depend  entirely  on  the  configurations  or  the  partides  in 
the  two  cases,  and  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  were 
brought  together.  Hence  the  difference  fA;J/*(l/a- 1/Z>)  is  the 
work  done  by  attractive  forces  in  compressing  the  material  sphere  of 
radius  D  and  mass  m  to  the  sphere  of  radius  which  becomes  ^kM'/a 
when  D  is  infinite.  Thus  the  work  done  by  the  mutual  attractive 
forces  of  the  particles  in  bringing  together  universally  diffused 
matter  to  a  sphere  of  radius  a  is  exactly  ^kAP/a. 

201.  Work  done  in  condensing  the  Earth  from  Nebular  Matter. 
Amount  of  Heat  generated. — Let  us  apply  this  result  to  a  case 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  earth  regarded  as  built  up 
of  infinitesimal  particles  brought  by  their  mutual  attraction  from 
universal  diffusion.  Take  the  ludius  aas  6*367  x  10®  centimetres, 
p  as  5*5  ;  then  to  reckon  IF  in  ergs  we  must  take  A;  =  6*66  x  10"^  and 
therefore  have 

Fr=f6-66.10-%V.5o^6-367MO*o=  2-216  x  10».  (14) 

This  is  an  underestimate  for  the  earth,  as  the  density  increases 
from  the  surface  inwards,  and  therefore  as  the  matter  is  on  the 
whole  nearer  the  centre  of  the  sphere  than  in  the  case  here  considered, 
the  real  value  of  W  must  be  much  greater. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  a 
gramme  of  water  from  a  certain  temperature  of  the  Centigrade  scale 
to  a  temperature  one  degree  higher  is  taken  as  a  unit  of  heat,  and 
called  a  calorie^  and  42  x  10®  ergs  of  work  spent  in  producing  heat 
would  generate  one  calorie.  Hence  the  above  value  of  FT  would 
generate  5*29  x  10*'  calories.  The  combustion  of  a  gramme  of 
anthracite  coal  yields  about  8000  calories  of  heat.  Thus  the  heat 
produced  by  W  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  burning 
6*6  X  10^^  grammes,  or  6*6  x  10^'  tons,  of  such  coal. 
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202.  Work  done  in  condenaing  the  Sun  from  Nebular  Matter. 
Source  of  the  Sun's  Badiant  Heat. — The  sun's  mass  is  about  332,000 
times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  radius  is  110  times  that  of  the  earth. 
Hence  W,  for  the  sun,  regarded  as  formed  by  the  collection  of 
universally  diffused  matter,  is  332,000^/110  or  10*  times  the  value  of 
IT  just  found  for  the  earth,  that  is  2*216  x  lO'^  ergs.  Thus  the  heat 
produced  in  bringing  together  a  body  of  mean  density  and  radius 
equal  to  those  of  the  sun  at  present,  would  be  about  5*29  x  10^ 
e^dories,  or  an  amount  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
6-5  X  1()*  tons  of  coal. 

The  amount  of  radiant  heat  which  would  be  received  in  one  minute 
by  a  square  centimetre  of  surface  held  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at 
the  distance  of  the  earth,  at  a  place  where  there  was  no  atmosphere, 
is  estinnated  at  about  3  calories.  The  amount  radiated  by  the  sun  in 
one  second  is  that  received  by  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the  sun's 
distance  from  the  earth.  Now  the  sim's  distance  is  aboutl  1 0^  x  ea/rth*8 
diameter,  and  therefore  the  area  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
fiun's  distance  is,  roughly,  49r  x  4  x  110^  x  6'367^  x  10*"  in  sq.  cms. 
The  total  number  N  of  calories  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun  in  one 
second  is  -05  x4irx4xll0*x  6*367^  x  loi«,  and  the  number  n  emitted 
per  second  by  each  sq.  cm.  of  the  sun's  surface  is  this  number  divided 
by  4«-  X  1 10*  X  6-367»  x  ]  0^«,  that  is  -05  x  4  x  110».  Thus  approxim- 
ately iV=  1-5  X  10*  and  n  =  2420.  This  heat  would  be  produced  by 
the  expenditure  of  work  at  the  rate  of  over  136,000  horse-power  per 
square  metre  of  the  sun's  surface,  or  by  the  combustion  on  each 
sq.  cm.  of  the  sun's  surface  of  over  lOOO  grammes  of  the  best  coal 
per  hour,  or  about  a  ton  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

The  received  theory,  which  is  mainly  due  to  v.  Helmholtz,  of  the 
production  of  this  heat  is  that  of  contraction  of  the  sun.  To  produce 
the  energy  radiated  the  sun's  radius  would  have  to  shorten  at  the 
rate  of  rather  more  than  1/5000  of  a  centimetre  per  second  (or  by 
about  17  centimetres  per  day,  that  is  about  200  feet  per  year)  on 
the  supposition  that  no  alteration  of  temperature  is  involved  in  the 
contrEiction.  This  is,  however,  much  too  great  an  estimate,  as  the 
density  of  the  sun  is  no  doubt  much  greater  in  the  central  portions 
than  near  the  surface.  Von  Helmholtz  has  estimated  about  125  feet 
per  year  as  the  radial  contraction. 

The  sun  is  in  part  certainly  gaseous,  and  it  is  known  that  a  mass 
of  gas  cooling,  and  at  the  same  time  contracting,  will  increase 
in  temperature,  a  result  we  shall  prove  later  when  dealing  with  heat. 
The  sun,  however,  no  doubt  very  nearly  fulfils  the  condition  of 
constancy  of  temperature. 

203.  Work  done  by  Impact  of  a  Jet  of  Particles.  Beaction 
Water- WheeL — Take  the  jet  issuing  from  a  tank  on  a  truck  as 
described  in  §  184  above.  Let  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  in  space  be  v, 
and  that  of  the  carriage  be  u  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  mass 
of  liquid  issuing  per  second  is  therefore  a{v  +  u)py  where  p  is  the 
density  of  the  fluid  and  a  the  cross- section  of  the  jet.  The  mo- 
mentum is  thus  ap(v  +  uy,  and  this  is  the  force  exerted  on   the 
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carriage.     The  jet  does  work  on  the  carriage  at  a  rate  A=Fu  where 
F  is  the  force,  and  thus 

A~ap(u-\-vfu.  (15> 

One  extreme  example  of  this  is  got  hy  potting  u  ■■  0,  and  is  zero. 

Again,  consider  a  Bimple  reaction  water-wheel  like  that  shown  in. 
Pig,  110,  fed  by  water  which  maj  be  taken  as  initially  at  rest  at  height 
k  above  the  orifices.    Let  v  be  tiie  velocity  of  the  water,  « the  angular 
velocity  of  the  wheel,  r  its  radius, 
Ifio.  110.  <*  *he  cross-section  of   each  jet, 

and  let  the  water  issue  tengen- 
tially  to  the  circle  in  which  the 
orifices  move ;  we  have  for  the- 
mass  of  water  issuing  from  one  of 
them  per  second  ap{ air +  e).  The 
momentum  communicated  to  the 
water  per  second  is  ap{bir  +  v)vr 
and  the  moment  of  this  force 
round  the  axis  is  a(i(ur  •*■  v)cr. 
The  total  moment  for  three  jete  is' 
8ap{<ori-r)w  andthisisthecouple- 
tending  to  increase  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  wheel.  We  thus 
have  for  the  rate  of  working 

J  =  3ap{o.r  +  «)uo,n      (16> 

204.  Work  done  in  stretch* 

ing  a  contractile  Film.— -As  still 

another  example,  consider  the  work 

done  in  increasing  the  area  of  a  contractile  film  such  as  that  which 

may  be  regarded  as  existing  on  the  surface  of  &  liquid.     The  film 

tends  to  contract,  and  to  keep  any  narrow  band  of  it  stretched  there 

must  be  applied  to  the  part  of  it  on  each  side  of  any  section  at 

right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  band  a  pulling  force  of  amount 

Tb,  where  b  is  the  breadth  of  the  band.      Tho  value  of  T  is  for 

a  water  surface  at  10°  about  75  dynes  per  lineal  centimetre.     7"  is 

called  the  aurface  tensioK  of  the  film.     In  the  case  of  a  bubble  the 

tensions  of  the  two  surfaces  give  an  effective  tension  of  27"  for  the 

film.     It  is  found  that  this  is  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the- 

film,  unless  the  film  be  made  exceedingly  thin. 

Now  consider  a  plane  film  of  breadth  b  and  length  {,  and  let  this 
be  changed  to  f  by  pulling  it  out  in  the  direction  of  its  lengtii ;  we 
have  for  the  force  2Tb,  and  for  the  work  done  27^f  —I),  that  ia  the 
work  done  in  stretching  the  film  is  2Tx  increate  of  area.  [Aa  we 
shall  see  under  TherTnodynamia  the  film  when  drawn  out  tends  to 
sink  in  temperature.  If,  however,  the  extension  goes  on  slowly  ttie 
temperature  is  kept  constant  by  heat  drawn  from  the  surroundings.] 
205.  Ntmnal  Fores  exerted  by  a  Onrred  Film. — A  oontractire 
film,  whatever  its  form,  exerta  a  force  along  the  principal  normal  at 
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each  point  of  the  surface,  that  is  along  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

touching  the  surface  at  the  point.    For  consider  first  a  cylindrical  film,, 

and  take  a  ribbon  at  right  angles  to  the  generating  lines  of  the  cylinder. 

Let  AB^  Fig.  Ill,  be  a  smaU  element  of  length  da,  "E  its  middle 

point,  c  the  centre  of  curvature,  r  the  radius 

of  curvature  EC,  dS  the  angle  ACE  or  £CE. 

If  6  be  the  breadth  of  the  strip  (perpendicular 

to  the  paper)  the  stretching  force  at  A  and  B,        ^«    «  ,    ^^ 

if  7*  be  the  tension,  is  Tb.    Then  we  get  for     ^       \     \     I        ^ 

the  force  P   along    EC,    2Tb^nde  =  21bde,  \    I    / 

But  2de  =  d8lr,  therefore  F==Tbd8lr.     If  ;?  be 

the  force  exerted  by  the  strip  per  unit  of  area 

along  EC,  p  =  PIbds  =  T/r.    This  is  called  the  V/ 

prtMure  along  tne  normal  EC,  and  is  exerted  ^C 

on  the  fluid  on  the  concave  side  of  the  surface. 

206.  Film  of  Double  Curvature. — Now  consider  any  surface,  and 
take  any  section  of  it  containing  the  normal ;  each  such  section  has 
a  radius  of  curvature  of  its  own  along  the  principal  normal.  The 
section  by  any  plane  nearly  coincident  with  this,  intersecting  the 
former  plane  in  a  line  through  the  centre  of  curvature  at  right  angles 
to  the  radius  of  curvature,  has  approximately  the  same  curvature 
near  the  point  of  contact,  if  the  form  of  the  surface  changes  con- 
tinuously. 

Let  the  principal  normal  be  drawn  to  any  point  P  on  the 
surface.  Two  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  intersecting 
along  the  principal  normsd  will  give  curves  of  intersection  with 
the  surface  having  radii  r,  r'  along  that  line,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  if  the  curves  of  section  are  both  concave  or  both  con- 
vex outwards  from  the  surface,  and  in  opposite  directions  when 
one  curve  is  concave,  the  other  convex.  These  have  the  corresponding 
curvatures  1/r,  1/r,  Let  these  planes  be  denoted  hj  A,  B,  and  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  their  curves  of  intersection  with  the  surface 
be  C,  C,  Figs.  112  and  113,  Take  now  two  planes  A^,  A^  nearly 
coincident  with  A,  which  contain  a  line  through  C  perpendicular  to 
the  principal  normal,  and  cut  the  surface  in  two  curves  at  equal 
distances  horn  P.  Near  P  these  curves  will  be  approximately  parallel 
lines.  They  include  between  them  there  a  short  narrow  strip  of  the 
contractile  film  with  parallel  edges,  which  are  clearly  similar  curves 
of  curvature  1/r,  practically  identical  with  the  curve  of  section 
between  them  through  P  made  by  A.  Take  now  other  two  planes 
j?j,  B^  in  the  same  way,  one  on  each  side  of  the  plane  B  intersecting 
in  a  line  through  C  also  perpendicular  to  the  principal  normal,  and 
cutting  the  surface  in  two  curves  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides 
of  P,  and  having,  at  points  near  P,  curvature  1  /r\  These  will  give 
the  other  two  edges  of  the  portion  of  surface,  which  thus  will  be  very 
approximately  a  small  rectangle. 

A  line  drawn  across  this  surface  parallel  to  either  pair  of  edges 
does  not  deviate  more  than  infinitesimally  from  a  straight  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  normal  section  A  or  B  through  P  to  which  the 
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edges  are  perpendicular.  Fig.  112  shows  the  element  when  the  curva- 
tures in  the  two  sections  are  in  the  same  direction  ;  Fig,  113  when 
they  are  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  a  saddle-shaped  surface. 

Let  the  curvature  of  one  pair  of  edges  be  1/r,  of  the  other  pair  of 
edges  l/r* ;  the  stretching  force  in  the  film  along  the  first  pair  of 
edges  gives  by  §  204  a  force  T/r  per  unit  of  area,  and  directed  along 

Fiq.  112. 


Fio.  118. 


the  principal  normal,  and  similarly,  the  stretching  force  in  the  film 
along  the  other  pair  of  edges  gives  a  force  Tjr,  also  along  the  principal 
normal.  If  the  numerical  magnitudes  of  these  forces  be  taken 
positive  the  forces  are  to  be  regarded  as  acting  towards  the  centres 
of  curvature  respectively  referred  to.  Thus  in  Fig.  11:^  the  forces  are 
oppositely  directed.  But  1/r,  1/r'  the  curvatures  maybe  regarded  aa 
directed  quantities,  so  that  1/r'  is  token  negative  if  r'  is  oppositely 
directed  from  r ;  and  so  for  the  total  pressure  p  we  have 

<") 


=<^^) 


207.  Enler'a  Theorem  of  Sum  of  Onrratures  at  any  Point  of  a 
Snr&ce. — It  is  a  theorem  of  the  geometry  of  surfaces  that  if  aoy 
pair  of  rectangular  sections  of  a  surface  through  the  principal  normal 
be  taken  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  I/r  +  1/r'  is  a  constant.  For  one 
such  pair  the  radius  of  curvature  in  one  of  the  sections  must  be  the 
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least,  and  therefore  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  other  section  of 
the  pair  must  be  the  greatest  radius  for  the  point  considered.  These 
are  called  the  principal  radii  of  curvature.  We  shall  denote  them 
by  R  and  R'.    Thus 

(18) 


-ii^} 


The  constancy  of  this  sum  of  curvatures  will  be  proved  in 
chap,  xvi.,  but  it  miy  be  inferred  from  the  physical  fact  that  p 
must  be  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  two  pairs  of  planes  adopted 
above  to  define  the  rectangular  element. 

If  1/R  +  l/R^  =  0,  p  =  0.  This  is  the  case  of  a  film  with  equal 
pressure  on  its  two  sides.  The  radii  of  curvature  must  in  this  case 
be  oppositely  directed,  unless  the  film  is  plane,  in  which  case  they 
are  both  infinite. 

208.  Problem  of  Minimum  SurflBbce  with  Given  Boundary. — 
In  the  general  case  of  a  film  with  a  fixed  curvilinear  boundary,  as  a 
soap  film  attached  to  a  wire  bent  into  a  closed  curve  of  any  form,  the 
film  is  curved,  and  the  radii  are  finite  and  fulfil  the  condition 
lIR+l/R  =  0,  But  the  film  contracts  so  as  to  have  the  smallest 
area  possible  under  the  conditions ;  and  thus  solves  the  isoperimetrical 
problem,  to  find  a  surface  of  minimum  area  with  a  given  boundary. 

The  analytical  condition  fulfilled  by  such  a  surface  is  well  known 
to  be  precisely 

i4  =  0.  (19) 

SO  that  the  solution  is  given  at  once  by  the  d3niamical  process. 

209.  Work:  done  in  Blowing  a  Spherical  Soap-Babble. — Next 
consider  a  spherical  soap-bubble  filled  with  a  gas  which  expands. 

Fig.  114. 
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blowing  out  the  soap-bubble,  and  let  this  expansion  go  on  so  slowly 
that  the  temperature  of  the  film,  and  therefore  its  tension,  remains 
constant. 

The  pressure  exerted  on  the  fiuid  inside  by  a  contractile  film  of 
spherical  form  may  be  evaluated  in  the  following  manner.  Consider 
a  portion  of  the  film  bounded  by  a  small  circle  on  the  sphere ; 
that  is  pulled  tangentially  at  all  points  of  its  boundary  by  the  film 
beyond  with  a  force  2T  per  unit  of  length  of  the  boundary  (see 
Fig.  114).  Draw  a  plane  through  the  vertex  of  this  portion  and 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  let  2d  8  he  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
centre  by  the  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  surface  of  the  segment. 
The  tangential  forces  round  the  circumference  give  a  resultant  force 
through  the  vertex  and  toward  the  centre  of  4:7rTrdd'^,  if  e^d  be  small. 
This  divided  by  irr^c^fl*,  the  area  of  the  portion  of  the  surface,  is  2T/r. 

A  gas  exerts  a  force  normally  outwards  on  every  part  of  the 

u 
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surface,  and  the  amount  of  this  in  all  ordinary  cases  is  sensibly  the 
same  at  every  part.  Let  p  be  this  force  per  unit  area  (or  pressure) 
exerted  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  soap-bubble. 

If  P  be  the  external  pressure  there  is  a  resultant  outward  force 
of  amount  p  —  P  per  unit  area  on  each  element  of  the  film.  This  is 
balanced  in  the  case  of  a  soap-bubble  in  equilibrium  by  an  inward 
force  4iTjr  where  27^  is  the  tension  for  the  film  (taking  account  of 
both  sides).     Thus  we  have 

p-P  =  ^.  (20) 

r 

If  the  radius  be  increased  by  an  amount  dr  the  force  on  each 
element  of  surface  of  area  dS  acts  through  a  distance  dr^  and  does  work 
of  amount  ^TdSdr/r.  The  whole  work  done  in  an  extension  of  radius 
is  therefore  4irr^4:Tdr/r  =  16irTrdr.  If  the  radius  be  increased  from 
a  to  a'  the  work  done  is 

TF  =  8Trr(a'»-a2).  (21) 

The  area  has  been  increased  by  an  amount  4jr(a '  -  a'),  and  thus 
we  have  for  the  work 

.  W=2Tx  increase  of  area,  (22) 

210.  Work  done  by  an  Expanding  Gas.  —As  a  last  example,  con- 
sider a  quantity  of  gas  compressed  in  the  interior  of  a  closed 
space.  As  will  be  seen  under  Hydrostatics  on  each  element  of  the 
surface  of  the  containing  vessel  there  is  exerted  a  force  acting 
normally  outwards  the  amount  of  which  per  unit  of  area  of  the 
element  may  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  surface. 
Fig.  116.  This  force  per  unit  area  is  called  the  pressure  on  the 
element.  If  j9  be  its  amount  at  any  point  P,  the  outward 
force  perpendicular  to  an  element  of  small  area  dS  sur- 
rounding the  point  is  pdS.  Now  let  the  volume  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  gas  be  increased  by  a  small  outward 
motion  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  boundary.  The 
element  dS  takes  up  a  new  position,  as  in  Fig.  115,  having 
been  displaced  bodily  through  a  mean  distance  (fs  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  its  former  position.  The  work  done  is  pdSds.  The 
whole  work  done  by  the  expanding  gas  on  the  containing  walls  is 
the  sum  of  the  works  done  in  this  way  on  the  elements  making  up 
the  surface.     Thus  we  have 

r  =  :s.pdsdS,  (23) 

where  the  summation  is  taken  for  every  element  dS  of  surface. 

If  jD  is  the  same  for  every  element,  as  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
case  for  a  compressed  gas,  we  have 

W=^p:^dsdS  (24) 

Here  ^dsdS  is  evidently  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  vesselr 
and  if  this  be  denoted  by  dv  the  work  equation  becomes 

W=pdv.  (25) 
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Thus  if  a  gas  is  confined  in  a  cylinder  of  area  ^  by  a  piston,  and 
the  pressure  applied  at  each  point  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  piston 
be  Pj^  the  upward  force  on  the  piston  \spA,  If  the  piston  rise  a 
distance  h  while  the  pressure  remains  p,  the  work  done  is  pAh,  Bub 
Ah  is  dv,  the  increase  of  volume,  and  so  the  work  \&  p&o. 

211.  Finite  ExpanBion:  (1)  Isothermal;  (2)  Adiabatic.-— Ther 
pressure  of  an  expanding  gas  generally  does  vary  with  the  volume,  and 
may  vary  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  Two  modes  of  expansion 
are,  however,  of  special  importance  :  (1)  expansion  subject  to  the  con-r 
dition  that  the  temperature  is  constant ;  (2)  expansion  under  the 
condition  that  no  heat  is  received  or  parted  with  by  the  gas.  In 
each  case  there  is,  as  will  be  shown  under  Beat,  a  definite  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  the  gas.  To  a  high  degree 
of  approximation  for  several  gases  the  relation  is,  in  (1)  that  the 
product  pv^  of  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 

gas,  is  constant ;  in  (2)  that  the  product  of  the  pressure  p  by  v^j 

where  y  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  is  a  constant.  For  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  dry  air,  the  value  of  y  is  very  nearly  1*41.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  two  cases  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

|n;=C,  jtw^=C,  (26) 

where  C,  C  are  constants.  These  are  called  the  characteristic  equaiiong 
of  a  gas  under  the  stated  conditions.  Generally  when  they  are  used 
in  thermodynamics  v  is  understood  to  be  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of 
the  gas. 

In  these  cases  it  is  important  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  work 
done  by  the  gas  in  a  finite  expansion,  say  from  volume  v^  to  volume 
Vy  First  let  us  calculate  in  each  case  the  variation  of  the  pressure 
produced  by  a  small  increase  in  the  volume  dv, 

(1)  The  relation  being  jtw=(7,  where  C^  is  a  constant,  let  v  be 
changed  to  v-^dv,  and  let  p  become  p  + dp  in.  consequence.  We 
have  then 

{p  +  dp){v  +  dv)  =  C, 
and  therefore 

pdv  +  vdp  +  dpdv  =s=  0. 

If  cf V  be  small,  dp  will  be  correspondingly  small,  and  dpdv  will  be 
very  small  in  comparison  with  pdv  or  vdp.     Hence  we  have 

pdv  +  vdp  —  0, 
and  for  the  work  dW  done  in  an  expansion  dv 

dW^pdv  -  -  vdp,  (27) 

In  (2)  a  similar  change  gives 

(jt>  +  c^)(v  +  c2v)'^=C, 
or 


0.+dp)«Yl+^y=C; 
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or  expanding  (1  +  dvlvf^  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  reducing 
using  the  relation  pv^  =  C,  we  obtain 

If  dv  be  small  we  may  neglect  all  squares  and  higher  powers  of 
dVf  and  products  of  dp  and  dv. 

Thus  we  obtain 

vdp  +  ypdv  =  0, 
and  we  have 

dW'^pdv^-l.vdp.  (28) 

y 

.  ^12.  Work  done  in  Isothermal  and  Adiabatic  Expansions. — 
iNow  proceeding  to  the  calculations  proposed  above,  we  have  by  (25) 
for  the  whole  work  W  done  by  the  gas  in  changing  its  volume  from 
i;^  to  v^  under  constant  temperature  the  sum  of  the  works  pdv  for  the 
successive  steps  dv  of  volume,  that  is 


since  p  =  Cjv, 

Consider  now  for  a  moment  the  equation  u=^eF^  where  u  is  real 
and  positive,  and  x  is  real :  e^  is  the  function  defined  in  §  5^ 
above.  Here  x  is  called  the  logarithm  of  2«  to  the  base  6,  or  the 
Napierian  logarithm  of  u.  This  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol 
logM,  so  that  we  may  write  instead  of  te^e^  the  equation  a;  =  logu. 

Clearly  if  to  be  another  real  positive  quantity,  and  y  be  real,  and 
M7  =  e"^,  we  have 

log(t^to)  =3  a;  +  y  =  logw  +  log  to 

log—    =0;  — y  =  logw  — logto. 
"to  .^         o  o 

Now  we  have  seen  that 

du  =■  fs^djx^ 

00  that 

,      du    dv, 

«*      u 

This  we  may  write  in  the  form  (2(logt«)  =  (iu/t£. 

We  may  proceed  from  this,  which  is  an  equation  between  the 
differential  of  logt^,  that  is  c^logt^),  and  the  differential  du  of  u,  to  the 
integral  equation,  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  increments  of  logu  as  u 
increases  say  form  u^  to  t^j,  where  u^  and  u,  are  real  positive  quanti- 
ties.    This  sum  is  \ogu^  -  \ogu^  or  ^o^iuju^  and  therefore  we  have 

logWj  -  logMo  =  log!^  =  /  -^  ' 
*  u^  J     u 
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Now  retumiDg  to  the  equation  (29) 


we  have 

W^C{\ogv,-logv,).  (30) 

This  is  the  work  done  by  the  gas  in  expanding  at  constant  tem- 
perature from  volume  v^  to  volume  t^^,  and  is  in  general  spent  in 
overcoming  external  forces  through  the  increase  of  volume.  It  is 
also  the  work  which  must  be  done  by  external  forces  in  compressing 
the  gas  at  constant  temperature  from  volume  v^  to  v^. 

In  case  (2),  since  jn;'^^  (7,  (28)  becomes 

v* 

where  y  is  greater  than  1,  equal  in  most  cases  to  1*41  nearly.    We 
have  then 


W^C 


(81) 


Consider  the  function  llv^"  and  let  v  be  changed  to  v-^rdv. 
Then  we  have,  as  the  reader  may  verify,  if  (2^  be  small  compared 
with  t?,  dv/v^^^  -d{l/v^''  )/(y-  1);  and  by  taking  all  the  steps  of 
increment  of  Ijv^'    from  «=■%  to  i?=t?j,  we  obtain 


/d/o  _    \    /I ^1     \ 


Equation  (81)  therefore  becomes 

This  is  the  work  done  by  pressure  in  an  expansion  of  volume  v. 
to  volume  v^^  subject  to  the  condition  that  there  is  no  passage  oi 
heat.  It  is  the  work  also  which  must  be  spent  by  external  forces  in 
compressing  the  gas  from  volume  v^  to  volume  v^,  subject  to  the  same 
condition.     This  is  called  adiabcUie  expansion  or  compression. 

213.  Work  done  by  a  System  of  Forces.  —  Let  F^j  F,,  F^,  ... 
denote  any  forces  acting  on  the  particles  m^  m,,  m,,  ...  of  a  material 
system,  and  d«,,  ds,,  d^,,  ...  be  any  displacements  in  the  direction 
of  these  forces  whidbt  are  possible  under  the  conditions  to  which  the 
system  is  subject.     The  sum  F^d8^  + F^d8^  + .,,  is  called  the  loork 
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done  by  these  forces  in  the  specified  displacements.     We  may  denote 
it  by  d  Wf  and  write  the  equation 

dir=i^ja«,+/;d*,+...=si^d«.  (38) 

If 'A'j,  Fj,  Zj, . . . ,  ixp  dyp  d«,, . . .  be  the  components  of  i^p  . . . ,  ds^, . . . 
parallel  to  the  axes,  we  have 

d  W=  S(X«a;  +  Ydy  +  Zdz),  (84) 

If  F^y  F^, ...  be  the  resultant  forces  on  the  particles,  and  d«„  d«,, . . . 
be  any  possible  displacements  in  the  directions  of  the  forces,  so  that 
the  system  changes  in  consequence  of  these  displacements  from  one 
configuration  to  another,  d  fF  is  called  the  work  done  by  the  forces  in 
the  change  of  configuration.  Here  X,  Y,  Z  denote  the  components 
of  the  resultant  forces  on  a  particle  of  mass  m  ;  but  we  may,  as  in 
(24)  of  §  1 56  above,  put  instead  of  these  X  +  A",  Y-\-Y\Z^-Z:,  where 
X,  y,  Z  now  denote  the  external  applied  forces  on  the  particle,  and 
X\  Yy  Z'  thQ  internal  component  forces  on  the  particle  due  to  the 
mutual  connections  of  the  particles  of  the  system.  With  this  new 
meaning  of  X^  F,  Z 

«Tr=S(X«a;+Fdy  +  ^««)  +  S(X'«a;  +  F'ay  +  Z'««).         (35) 

We  thus  get  by  equations  (24)  of  §  156 

« Fr=  Swi(ida;  +  y  dy  +  S««) 

^  S  w(Xdaj  +  Yhy  +  Zhz)  +  ^m^X'hx  -^Tdy  +  Zdz).       (36) 

In  the  general  case  neither  of  the  sums  on  the  right  of  this 
equation  vanishes.  The  second  sum  is  the  work  done  by  internal 
forces,  and  this  does  not  vanish  unless  the  internal  forces  are  only 
those  which  maintain  invariable  relations  between  the  particles  of 
the  system.  For  consider  a  system  composed  of  two  mutually 
attracting  particles  A,  B,  Their  mutual  action  does  not  change  the 
position  of  their  centroid.  But  in  any  small  interval  of  time  A  is 
brought  nearer  the  centroid  by  a  distance  dr,,  and  ^  by  a  distance  dr,. 
If  i^  be  the  numerical  value  of  the  mutual  attracting  force  the  work 
done  is  F(br^  +  dr,),  which  is  not  zero.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while 
the  directions  of  the  displacements  are  opposite,  the  forces  producing 
them  are  also  opposed,  so  that  the  works  done  are  both  positive. 

214.  Work  of  Applied  Forces  and  ForceR  of  Oonstraint. 
Kinetic  Energy. — Let  us  now  denote  components  of  force  on  any 
particle  by  X^  +  X^,  Y^  -{•Y^Za  +  Z^  where  X^.  F^,  Za  are  the  forces 
on  the  particle  other  than  those  which  do  no  work  on  the  whole  in  any 
displacement  to  which  the  system  may  be  subjected.  The  forces  JT^, . . . 
we  shall  call  the  work-farces  on  the  particle.  They  are  sometimes  also 
called  the  applied  farces,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  not 
necessarily  forces  arising  from  matter  outside  the  system.  The  forces 
Xf.y  Ygj  Zg  are  the  components  of  force  which  arise  from  those  connec- 
tions of  the  system  which  are  invariable,  that  is  from  the  unvarying 
kinematical  conditions  to  which  the  system  is  subject.     We  shall  call 
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them  forces  of  constraint.  Thus  the  forces  on  two  particles  exerted 
in  consequence  of  an  elastic  link  joining  them  are  forces  due  to  the 
connections  of  the  system,  but  they  must  be  included  in  the  group 
X^y  ....  On  the  other  hand,  forces  applied  to  two  particles  by  a 
rigid  rod,  which  keeps  them  always  at  the  same  distance  apart,  are 
forces  of  constraint  in  the  sense  here  adopted,  and  must  be  included 
with  X^  ....     These  forces  do  no  work  on  the  whole. 

If  the  kinematical  conditions  are  invariable,  that  is  if  they  are 
expressed  by  equations  involving  the  co-ordinates,  but  not  depending 
on  the  time  Explicitly,  the  group  of  forces  of  the  type  X^,  Ygy  ^c>  *^ 
will  be  proved,  will  do  no  work  in  any  possible  displacement  of  the 
system,  and  so  no  sum  of  work-terms  due  to  them  appears  in  the 
equation  of  work.     Thus  we  obtain  instead  of  (36) 

hW^J^m(xbX'^yfiy  +  z^z)^l,(X^bX'\-YJy  +  Zatz).        (37) 

The  variables  da;,  by^hz  are  any  arbitrary  possible  displacements 
of  the  particles,  but  it  is  to  be  most  carefully  observed  that  this 
variational  equation,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  be  used  by  itself  to  obtain 
the  equations  of  §  156,  since  there  exists  along  with  it  the  relation 

S(ir^da;+>;dy  +  -^^fi«)  =  0.  (38) 

There  are  to  be  included  in  the  forces  of  constraint  JT^  7^}  '^o  •  •  • 
forces,  if  any,  applied  to  keep  particles  moving  on  specified  surfaces 
or  along  guide-pieces,  for  the  conditions  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  kinematical  equations.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
are  forces  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and 
therefore  no  work  is  done  by  or  against  them.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  appear  in  the  equation  of  work.  That  the  kinematical 
conditions  are  invaiiable  and  that  the  corresponding  forces  do  no 
work  on  the  whole  will  be  assumed  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.  If 
the  system  is  rigid  JT^,  F^,  Z^  are  simply  the  internal  forces  X\  Y\  Z' 
referred  to  above  in  that  connection. 

Now  for  bxy  5y,  hz  put  dx  —  xdt^  dy^ydt,  dz=^zdt,  so  that  dx,  dy, 
dz  are  the  acttud  displacements  which  take  place  in  the  motion  of  the 
«ysteni  in  the  short  interval  of  time  dt.     We  get  then  for  (37) 

^m{idx  +  ydy  +  zdz)  =  "Zi^XJx  -f-  Yady  +  Z^dz).  (37') 

If  we  write  for  the  system  of  particles 

r=iSm(i»-f3^-f2»),  (39) 

(37' )  becomes 

^^s(jr^+r^+^,^).  (40) 

The  quantity  T  is  called  the  kinetic  energy,  or  energy  of  motion  of 
ihe  system,  while  XJc^  7^,  Zjc^  which  are  the  rates  at  which  work 
is  being  done  by  the  forces  X^^  J^,  Z^  respectively,  are  called  the 
aeUvUies  of  the  impressed  forces. 
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By  integration  we  obtain 

r«  J^fiXJx  +  7^  +  ZJz)  +  C,  (40') 

where  (7  is  a  constant,  and  the  integral  is  taken  over  the  time  of 
motion  from  the  initial  to  the  final  configuration. 

*215.  Forces  due  to  Oonstraints.  Activity  dne  to  Varyinir 
Einematical  Oonditions. — To  find  the  forces  on  the  particles  when 
the  system  is  constrained  to  fulfil  certain  kinematical  conditions  we 
may  proceed  as  follows.  Let  the  masses  be  m^,  m,,  ...,  and  their 
positions  at  any  instant  of  time  be  the  points  x^,  y^  z^y  x^y  y^  z^^  ...^ 
as  indicated  above.  The  number  of  co-ordinates  required  to  fix  their 
positions  is  thus  8n.  Let  these  co-ordinates,  however,  be  connected 
by  m  equations, 

/i(«i»  Vv  «i»  ^v  Vv  «f»  •••)  =  ^»  f%{^v  Vv  «!'  ^v  Vv  «fi  •••)  =  0>  •  •»  (41) 

so  that  only  8n~m  of  them  are  independent.     These  give  the 
dififerential  relations 

|6da:j  +  |^««a:,+  ...  =  0,    |^«da:,+ |^«aj,+ ...  =0,  ...,      (417 

which  are  equivalent  to  (41).      Such  conditions   are    said   to  be 
invcvruMe. 

If  the  first  of  (41^)  be  multiplied  by  Xj,  the  second  by  X,,  and  so  on, 
and  the  products  be  added,  we  obtain 

With  this  the  equation  of  work  for  any  set  of  arbitrary  displacements 
which  fulfil  the  kinematical  conditions  may  be  written 

Sm(«««+ydy  +  «««)  =  S{(-ri  +  Xj|^  +  X,|^+. ..)««,  +  ...},     (48) 

da5,        da?! 

where   Xj,   Fj,  Z^^   JT,,  ...  are   the   WTor^-forces   (§   214)   on  the 
particles  m,,  m^  .,..     This  equation  holds  along  with  (40). 

So  far  the  multipliers  X,,  X,,  ...  are  undetermined.  We  now 
choose  them  so  that  the  co-efBcients  of  dcCp  da;,,  ...  on  the  two  sides 
of  (43)  may  be  the  same,  so  that 


my,  =  r,  +  X,M  +  xJ^«  +  .„ 


(44) 


) 


These  are  called  the  equations  of  motion,  and  are  8n  in  number. 
With  the  m  kinematical  equations  (^1)  they  give  3n  +  m  equations 
in  all  for  the  co-ordinates  sCp  y„  z^^  x^  Vv^v  •*•>  ^^^  the  t»  multipliers 
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Xp  A,,  ... ;  80  that  the  system  of  values  proposed  for  X^  X„  ...  is  a 
possible  one. 

The  quantities  \dfilS^i  +  ^tdf^^i+  •••»  •••»  aJ^  ^^  forces  on  the 
particles  arising  from  tne  constraints.  For  if  a  constraint,  say  that 
given  by/j  =  0,  were  annulled,  the  motion  of  m^  could  only  be  main- 
tained unaltered  by  adding  to  Xj  a  force  \dfild^v  to  F^  a  force 
Xi9/J/9y,,  to  2^j  a  force  \dfild^i^  and  so  on  for  the  other  p^*ticles. 

It  is  dear  from  (42)  and  (43)  that  the  total  work  due  to  the 
invariable  constraints  is  zero.  This  is  not  the  case  if  the  kinematical 
equations  involve  the  time  explicitly  as  well  as  the  position  co- 
ordinates, that  isy  are  of  the  form 

/(<»  ^v  Vv  «P  ^f»  yr  «r  •  •)  =  ^»  •  •  •>  (^^> 

so  that  we  have 

|5  +  |^i,^  +  Mi.+  ...=0,  94+|4i,  +  |^,+  ...=0,...       (46> 

Equations  (43)  will  still  hold,  provided  da;,,  da;,,  ...  be  variations 
of  a;,,  a;,,  ...  consistent  with  the  kinematical  conditions  which  exist  at 
time  tj  and  the  equations  of  motion  are  still  valid.  If,  however,  (44) 
be  multiplied,  the  first  by  X^,  the  second  by  X„  and  so  on,  and  the 
products  be  added,  we  obtain 

^=s(x*+ry+iri)-(x,|5+x,^+x,UH ...),         (47). 

that  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy  is  less  than  the 
rate  of  working  of  the  non-constraining  forces  by  the  quantity 
\9/i/3^  +  ^f9/i/3^+  •••>  which  represents  the  rate  at  which  work  is- 
done  by  the  forces  called  into  play  by  the  relations  of  the  system.. 
The  equation  of  work  (37),  however,  still  holds,  as  dx,  dy,  dz,  ..,  are* 
variations  of  the  co-ordinates  consistent  with  the  invariability  of  the 
conditions. 

If  JT,  Y,  Z,  ...  be  conservative,  we  have  §  218 

so  that  the  varying  kinematical  conditions  are  inconsistent  with 
constancy  of  energy. 

Now  consider  a  little  more  in  particular  the  forces  on  the  particle 
at  x^,  y,,  2?i,  which  exist  in  consequence  of  the  condition/,  =  0.  These 
forces,  as  we  haveseen,areX,3/j/3a;.,  X,3/,/3y,,  >iQ/'i/3«„  and  are  in 
the  directions  of  x,  y,  z.  SfJS^v  ofjdyv  dfjd^,  are  the  rates  of 
variation  of /,  taken  with  respect  to  a;,,  y„  s,  respectively,  when  the 
other  co-ordinates  are  taken  as  constants.  Hence  we  may  regard 
/,  =  0  as  a  relation  connecting  different  values  of  a;,,  y„  z^  with  those^ 
of  certain  constants,  which  are  any  proper  chosen  values  of  the  other 
co-ordinates.  It  is  then  the  equation  of  a  surface  on  which  the  point 
(xj,  y„  «i)  lies,  when  the  other  variables  remain  unchanged,  and  3/i/3  a;,, 
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•3/i/9yi>  9/1/ 3*1  *^'©  proportional  to  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
normal  to  that  surface  at  the  point.  The  resultant  force  due  to  the 
<x>nstralnt  is  thus  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface /,  ^  0. 

In  the  same  way  the  force  on  the  particle  at  (a;,,  y^,  z^)  due  to  the 
•constraint /j=:0  is  obtained  by  taking  the  surface  obtained  by  sup- 
jx)sing  x^y  y,,  z^  the  only  variables  in  /, ;  and  so  on.  (Lagrange, 
Tkeorie  des  Fonctions,  3'*°**  Partie,  chap,  v.) 

The  term  in  the  variational  equation  of  work  due  to  the  con- 
straining force  on  the  particle  m^  arising  from/j  =  0  is 


i^.'^^t'-^'M 


If  ^x^y  ^y^  ^z^  are,  as  they  may  be,  any  variations  of  x^,  yp  z^  giving  a 
displacement  dn,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  defined  by /^  =  0,  with 


FiQ.  116. 


«t  particular  set  of  values  of  the  other  variables,  and  R^  denote  the 
resultant  force  due  to  the  condition,  that  is 


VM^(i) 


the  work  term  just  written  becomes  R^^n^,  Thus  the  force  on  mi 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition /j  =  0  is  a  force  which 
tends  to  vary  the  surface /j  =  0. 

216.  Work  done  in  Angular  Displacement  of  Rigid  Body  abont 
a  Rzed  Axis. — As  a  particular  case  consider  a  rigid  body  free  to 
rotate  about  a  fixed  axis.  Without  any  loss  of  generality  we  may 
take  this  axis  as  coincident  with  the  axis  of  z.     Consider  a  particle 

at  a  point  -P,  Fig.  116,  distant  r = \/x^  +  y^  from  the  axis,  which  we 
«uppose  to  be  through  the  origin  0,  and  let  6  be  the  angle  a  perpen- 
•dicular  OP  drawn  from  the  particle  to  the  axis  makes  with  a  fixed 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  for  convenience  say  a  line  OX  parallel  to  the 
.axis  of  X,  Take  OX,  OY  as  axes.  The  motion  possible  to  the  particle 
is  one  in  which  dx==NQ=  -r&inOdd,  dy  —  PN=^rco&BdQ,  ^2  =  0,  or 

i;  ss  -  r sin  0.0,  y  =  r cos  6.0.     Also  x  —  rcosO,  y  =  rsin6,  and  therefore 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

ic=  -rcos6.0*-rsin0.0,    y=  -rsin0.6^  +  rco80.0, 
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values  which  can  be  obtained  either  analytically,  or  by  resolving 

along  Xy  y  the  accelerations  rd,rd^  which  P  has  perpendicular  to  OF, 

aad  along  PO  respectively.      Thus  xdx-^-ydy^f^QdQ,     Since  the 

body  is  rigid  d  and  dQ  must  be  the  same  for  every  particle,  though 
of  course  the  values  of  Q  are  different  for  the  different  particles. 
Again, 

"ZiXJx  +  YJy  +  ZJz)  =  S(  -  X^vBind  4-  Y^rco&e)de  =  S(i?r)d0, 

where  R  is  the  component  of  the  force  Jf^,  Yay  -^a  **  right  angles  (in 
the  direction  of  increasing  6)  to  the  perpendicular  OP  let  fall  upon 
the  axis  from  the  particle  to  which  the  force  is  applied. 

Hence  for  the  body  free  to  rotate  as  described  the  last  equation 
becomes 

which  we  have  already  obtained  in  §  159  above.  Also,  since  dO  =  ddt, 
and  edi  =  de,  we  obtain  instead  of  (37') 

2m(icZi  +  ydy  +  zdz)  =  7^{mr^).edd  =  S(i?r).e,  (48) 

that  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the 
axis  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy.  Also  the  rate  of  working 
of  the  applied  forces  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  the 
axis,  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  the  work  done  in  any  angular  displacement  of  the  body  about 
the  fixed  axis,  is  equal  to  the  total  moment  about  the  axis  of  the 
impressed  forces  multiplied  by  the  angle  which  measures  the  dis- 
placement. 

217.  Kinetic  Energy  of  Rotation. — By  integration  of  (48)  we 
obtain  for  the  rotating  body,  putting  I,mr^  =  M^^  where  k  is  the 
radius  of  gyration  about  the  fixed  axis 

T=^Mk^Q^='L{Rr)Q-¥C,  (49) 

Thus  to  a  constant  C  the  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
tiie  total  moment  of  the  forces  into  the  angular  displacement  to  which 
the  body  has  been  subjected. 

It  has  been  shown  in  §§  156-159  that  the  action  of  the  forces  on 
a  rigid  body  may  be  considered  as  producing  (I)  acceleration  of  the 
centroid ;  (2)  angular  acceleration  of  the  body  about  an  axis  through 
the  centroid,  and  that  these  accelerations  are  independent.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  prove  in  this  connection  the  important  theorem 

that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  ^Mi^  +  ^MJ^b^,  where  M  is  the 

mass  of  the  body,  k  its  radius  of  gyration  and  d  its  angular 
velocity  about  the  axis  through  the  centroid,  and  §  the  velocity  of 
the  centroid.  Let  P  be  a  point  of  the  body,  G  the  centroid,  GH  the 
direction  in  which  the  centroid  is  moving,  p  the  distance  of  P  from 
the    axisL       The   square   of    the    velocity   of    a    particle  at  P   is 
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i*  +  S*p^  ^  2i6poo6^,  where  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  YfAwatj  dp 
and  Gff.     The  kinetic  energy  is 

Js  w(*»  -4.  ey)  -  ^Mi^ + iif)fc*a»,  (50) 

since  2mpoo80  =  0  and  Swip*  =  Mlt^.   Thus  the  proposition  is  proved. 

218.  Potential  Energy.  Consenrative  Forces.  Conservation  of 
Energy. — If  now  the  impressed  forces  can  be  derived  from  a  function 
V  of  the  co-ordinates  such  that 

dE  dU  SE 

^-="&'    ^-""^T'   ^'""ab'  ^^^' 

where  -  dE/dx  means  the  rate  of  variation  ol  —E  with  x,  when  y,  z 
are  supposed  constant,  -  dE/dt/  the  rate  of  variation  of  -E  with  y, 
when  z,  x  are  constant,  and  similarly  for  -  dE/dz.  Then  the  varia- 
tion of  V  with  t,  say,  will  be 

dE     ^(dE      dE      dE\ 

when  the  sum  is  taken  for  all  the  applied  forces.     Thu»  (40)  becomes 

^+^^0,  or  T+E^C,  (68> 

where  (7  is  a  constant.  The  quantity  E  is  called  the  p^imUial  energy 
of  the  system.  Since  it  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  all  tli« 
particles,  it  depends  upon  the  configuration  of  the  particles,  and  is 
sometimes  called  energy  of  configuration. 

Equation  (58)  expresses  the  fact  that,  however  the  paiiicles  may 
be  displaced  and  however  their  motions  may  be  varied,  the  sum  of 
the  kinetic  and  the  potential  energies  remains  constant,  provided  the 
forces  are  derivable  in  the  manner  specified  from  a  function  E  of  the 
co-ordinates. 

A  system  in  which  the  forces  depend  thus  upon  the  configuration 
of  the  particles  at  each  instant  is  called  a  conservative  system,  and  the 
forces  are  called  conservative  forces. 

The  value  of  the  sum  C  depends  upon  the  configuration  from 
which  the  potential  energy  is  red^oned,  that  is  the  configuration  for 
which  E  is  taken  as  zero,  and  that  can  be  chosen  arbitrarily.  If 
T^  be  the  kinetic  energy  in  that  configuration,  2\  is  the  value  of  C. 

219.  Relativity  of  Kinetic  Energy.  Reckoning  of  Energy  for  & 
Self-contained  System.  Condition  necessary  for  Definiteneas. — It  will 
be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy  T,  since  it  depends  upon 
x,  y,  z  for  each  particle,  and  these  depend  upon  the  system  of  reference 
to  which  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  referred,  is  essentially  relative. 
The  equation  (40),  however,  always  holds  if  X^,  Ya^  Z^  are  measured 
by  the  mass-accelerations  of  the  particles  relatively  to  the  reference 
system  employed  to  define  x,  ^,  z,  and  no  ambiguity  can  arise. 

The  doctrine  of  energy  belongs  really  to  what  we  have  called  a 
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self-oontained  material  system.  The  potential  energy  is  that  of 
the  relative  configuration  of  different  parts  of  the  system  which 
•act  upon  one  another  with  forces  depending  on  the  distances 
between  these  parts;  the  kinetic  energy  is  the  energy  of  the 
motions  of  the  parts  of  the  system  relatively  to  a  reference 
frame  entirely  independent  of  the  material  system  the  energy 
of  which  is  under  consideration.  It  is  essential  for  the  definite- 
nees  of  changes  of  kinetic  energy  (the  absolute  amount  of  the 
kinetic  energy  is  of  no  consequence)  that  no  part  of  the  material 
system  under  consideration  should  form  the  reference  frame.  The 
-equality  of  action  and  reaction  would  not  then  hold.  For  consider 
two  particles  of  masses  m,  m\  at  distance  r  apart,  attracting  one 
another  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  Let  their  motions 
be  referred  to  the  centroid  of  the  two  particles,  the  position  of  which 
•cannot  be  altered  by  their  mutual  action,  and  to  axes  through  this 
point  as  origin  which  may,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  be  regarded 
•as  being  "  at  rest  in  space  "  (see  §  195).  The  forces  on  m  and  m* 
act  toward  the  centroid,  and  are  of  the  same  numerical  amount, 
kmm/r^.  The  acceleration  of  m  is  km'lr^,  of  m\  km/r'f  and  these  are 
along  the  same  line  in  opposite  directions.  This  is  all  in  accordance 
with  the  Third  Law  of  Motion. 

But  now  let  m  be  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  the  acceleration  of  m', 
which  must  now  be  taken  relatively  to  m,  is  no  longer  kmjr^y  but 
Jc{m  +  m')/^»  since  an  acceleration  km'/r^  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
of  m  must  be  imposed  on  both  particles  to  reduce  the  acceleration  of 
m  to  zero,  and  since  that  does  not  affect  the  relative  motions  of  the 
•two  particles,  the  acceleration  of  rn  relatively  to  m  must  be  as  stated. 
The  corresponding  force  on  m  is  km{m-^m)/r^f  the  force  on  m  is 
aero ;  and  the  Third  Law  of  Motion  is  not  fulfilled. 

The  oonsideration  in  this  way  of  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  a 
system  relatively  to  some  chosen  one  taken  as  at  rest  is  frequently 
convenient,  especially  in  the  consideration  of  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  of  a  planet ;  but  it  is  necessary  always  to  remember  that  it 
violates  the  lliird  Law  of  Motion,  and  renders  the  estimation  of 
"Onergy-changes  liable  to  ambiguity. 

220.  Kon-Conservative  or  DissipatlTe  Forces.  Work  spent  in 
DTercoming  Friction. — So  far  we  have  considered  only  conservative 
forces,  and  have  supposed  the  work  done  by  these  forces  to  have  its 
•equivalent  in  the  kinetic  energy  produced  in  the  systeuL  There  are, 
however,  forces  such  as  those  of  friction,  with  which  we  may  class 
all  resistances  to  motion  not  arising  from  inertia,  against  which 
work  is  done,  apparently,  at  first  sight,  without  the  production  of 
any  equivalent.  Thus  a  body  is  moved  along  the  surface  of  another 
body — a  book  pushed  along  a  table  will  serve  as  an  illustration — and 
its  motion  is  resisted  by  a  force  acting  tangentially  in  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  bodies.  This  force  is  reversed  when  the  relative 
motion  is  reversed,  and  work  is  still  done  against  it  in  the  motion. 
It  is  therefore  non-conservative.  Again,  a  body — for  example,  u 
pendulum  bob— moves  through  a  fluid,  and  its  motion  is  resist^  by  a 
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force  depending  on  the  speed  of  the  bob  relatively  to  the  fluid.    This 
force  also  is  non-conservative. 

221.  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Ordinary  Dynamical  Energy. 
Heat  Engines. — It  appeared,  until  the  discovery  of  modem  thermo-' 
dynamics  set  the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  that  work  done  in  over- 
coming friction  was  without  equivalent.  It  is  now  known,  chiefly 
by  the  experiments  of  Joule,  that  when  work  is  so  spent  heat  is  pro- 
duced of  amount  in  direct  proportion  to  work  spent,  and  that  heat  i» 
a  form  of  energy  which  can  be  expended  in  doing  mechanical  work. 
We  shall  deal  under  Thermodynamics  with  the  subject  of  the  trans^ 
formation  of  heat  energy  into  mechanical  work ;  at  present  we  shall 
give  merely  the  chief  modifications  of  the  equations  of  motion  of 
a  material  system,  produced  by  the  introduction  of  non-conservar' 
tive  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  diasipatiffe  forces.  It  may 
be  stated  here,  however,  that  for  the  conversion  of  heat  energy 
into  energy  of  configuration  of  the  mutually  acting  parts  of  a^ 
material  system,  or  into  relative  motions  of  visible  bodies,  two  bodies 
at  different  temperatures  are  necessary,  and  that,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  transformation,  unless  one  of  these 
bodies  is  at  what  is  called  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  a  balance 
of  the  heat  operated  on  (which  is  always  received  from  the  hotter 
body)  will  be  transferred  to  the  colder  body,  so  that  the  conversion 
is  incomplete.  The  hotter  body,  from  which  heat  is  taken  by  the 
working  substance,  is  called  the  source;  the  colder  body,  which 
receives  heat  from  the  working  substance,  is  called  the  refrigerator. 

The  process  consists  in  putting  a  material  system,  called  the  work- 
ing substance,  through  a  closed  cycle  of  changes,  in  the  course 
of  which  more  work  is  done  by  the  working  substance  against  external 
forces  than  is  done  by  external  forces  upon  the  substance,  so  that 
for  each  cycle  or  stroke  of  the  arrangement  (or  heat  engine  as  it  is 
called)  there  is  a  balance  of  useful  work  obtained.  This  is  at  the 
expense  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  substance  from  the  source,  and,  if 
there  is  no  passage  of  heat  to  external  bodies  in  the  course  of  the 
stroke,  the  difierence,  Zf  -  A,  between  the  heat  H  received  from  the 
source  and  the  heat  h  given  to  the  refrigerator  in  the  stroke  has 
its  equivalent  in  the  work  done  on  external  bodies.  The  cycle 
is  said  to  be  reversible  if  when  the  operations  of  the  stroke  are  per- 
formed in  the  reverse  order  all  the  agencies  are  exactly  reversed 
throughout  the  series  of  changes,  so  that  heat  A  is  taken  from  the 
refrigerator  and  heat  H  is  given  to  the  source  while  work  H-h 
is  done  by  external  forces  on  the  working  substance ;  and  the  engine 
performing  the  cycle  is  said  to  be  a  reversible  engine.  Such  an  engine 
will  be  proved  later  to  have  the  greatest  possible  efficiency^  that 
is  one  in  which  the  ratio  WjII^  or  (H-  h)jH^  of  the  useful  work  done 
in  a  stroke  to  the  heat  taken  in  from  the  source,  has  the  highest 
possible  value,  so  that  all  such  engines  have  the  same  efliciency,  which 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  working  substance.  An 
engine  reversible  in  this  sense  is  also  called  a  perfect  engine. 

If  during  the  stroke  there  is  a  passage  of  heat  to  outside  bodies. 
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or  if,  in  any  way,  the  ratio  (-ff-  h)IH  is  less  than  that  for  a  perfect 
engine,  the  engine  is  not  perfect,  and  the  cycle  is  non-reversible. 

222.  Non-Beversible  or  DissiiNitive  Forces. — A  most  important, 
peculiarity  of  the  so-called  dissipative  forces  here  considered  is^ 
the  non-reversibility  of  cycles  of  changes  in  which  work  is  done 
against  such  forces.  When  one  particle  attracts  another  work 
must  be  done  ctgainst  the  attraction  by  externally  applied  forces- 
in  separating  the  particles;  and  work  is  done  by  the  attraction 
against  external  forces  when  the  particles  are  allowed  to  approach 
one  another.  Not  so  with  resistances  of  the  kind  here  considered :. 
whatever  the  direction  of  the  displacement  may  be,  work  must, 
be  done  against  these  resistances,  and  thus,  when  a  system  is  put 
through  any  closed  cycle  of  displacements,  the  work  done  against  such 
forces  is  not  zero,  but  a  finite  positive  quantity.  Such  cycles  may 
therefore  be  called  non-reversible  cycles.  We  shall  in  future  refer 
to  forces  of  this  character  as  dissipative  forces. 

Any  system  in  which  such  forces  have  play,  like  every  system  for 
which  the  conservation  of  energy  does  not  hold,  is  really  only  part  of 
a  self-contained  system.  Closed  cycles  of  changes  of  the  latter  are- 
reversible,  and  the  law  of  conservation  holds.  The  heat  generated 
by  dissipative  forces  is  possibly,  in  the  first  instance,  only  kinetic 
energy  of  particles  of  the  partial  system  under  consideration,  or  of 
some  other  partial  system  in  relation  with  it,  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  specifying.  There  is  no  means  of 
retaining  this  energy  within  any  system  with  which  we  are  concerned,, 
or  even  of  completely  utilising  it  if  it  were  retained.     See  §  224. 

223.  Dissipation  of  Energy. — ^The  name  dissipative  forces  is 
appropriate  inasmuch  as  the  work  done  against  them  has  its  equiva- 
lent in  the  form  of  heat,  and  this  by  what  has  been  stated  above  it  is- 
impossible  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  completely 
re1a:ansform  into  energy  of  relative  displacement  or  motion  of  visible 
bodies.  The  balance  in  general  of  heat  given  to  the  refrigerator  or 
to  external  bodies  by  a  heat  engine  is  diffused  by  conduction  and 
radiation  of  heat  throughout  all  bodies  accessible  by  such  processes, 
and  goes  to  raise  their  general  temperature.  Also  bodies  heated  by 
friction  invariably  lose  by  these  processes  a  portion,  often  the  whole, 
of  the  heat  generated  in  them.  In  the  uniformly  difinsed  state,  heat 
energy  will  be  unavailable,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  bodies  at 
different  temperatures  for  its  utilisation  ;  and  the  continual  leakage 
of  energy  to  this  form,  arising  from  conduction  and  radiation,  and  the 
rejection  of  heat  to  colder  bodies  in  thermodynamic  processes, 
steadily  increases  the  amount  of  energy  locked  up  in  the  unavailable 
form.  This  constant  tendency  of  energy  to  become  unavailable  has 
been  called  by  Lord  Kelvin,  to  whom  the  doctrine  is  due,  the  dissipa- 
tion of  energy. 

224.  InlTodiiction  of  Dissipative  Forces  into  Eqnatioiis  of 
Motion. — Going  back  to  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  system  of 
particles,  let  the  components  of  the  force  really  acting  on  any 
particle  be  JT,  F,  Z,  and  let  the  forces  actually  producing  acceleration 
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be  X-X^j  Y"  Y^f  Z-Z^^  where  X^^  7^,  Z^  are  the  components  of 
the  difisipative  forces  which  must  be  applied  to  the  particle.  The 
forces  X^Yy  ZvcL  general  are  natural  forces  which  are  conservative, 
that  is  are  derivable  from  a  potential  F.  The  equations  of  motion 
of  the  particle  if  of  mass  m  are 

mx^X-Xa,  my=Y-Yaf  mz  =  Z -Z^.  (54) 

The  variational  equation  becomes  in  this  case 

2/ii(acdflj  +  y  dy  +  zhz)  =  S(X«daj  +  F^dy  +  Z^iz) 

-  S(  Jr^da;  +  Yjay  +  ZJiz),        (55) 

where  X^,  7^9  Z^  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  §  214.  Instead  of 
(40)  we  obtain 

^  =  S(X«a:  +  Y,y  +  ZJ^)  -  S(X^  +  T^  +  Z^),  (56) 

or,  putting  X^  =  -  3^/3*,  r«  =  -  ^Ejdy, 

^i^:^  ^  -  ^(X^  +  7^  +  Z,i).  (57) 

225.  Controllable  and  Uncontrollable  Oo-ordinates.  Bate  of 
Dissipation  of  Energy. — T+E  is  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energies  of  the  visMe  bodies  of  the  system,  that  is  of  the  bodies  as 
distinguished  from  the  molecules  or  ultimate  particles  composing 
them.  Heat  energy  consists  no  doubt  in  the  kinetic  energy  of 
molecular  motions,  which  are  changed  when  a  body  is  raised  in  tem- 
perature, but  the  particles  concerned  cannot  have  their  motions 
traced  individually,  nor  can  such  particles  be  laid  hold  of  so  as 
to  have  their  motions  subjected  to  conditions  arbitrarily  imposed. 
Sometimes  T+E,  the  ordinary  energy,  is  called  the  enei^  depending 
on  the  controllable  coK)rdinates  of  the  system,  while  heat  energy 
depends  on  what  are  called  uncontrollable  co-ordinates,  that  is  the 
oo-ordinates  by  which  molecular  motions  are  to  be  defined  and 
measiu^.  It  is  not  impossible  that  potential  or  configurational 
energy  may  be  really  kinetic  energy  depending  on  a  system  of 
uncontrollable  co-ordinates  of  matter  (or  it  may  be  of  ether)  in  the 
space  surroimding  the  bodies. 

The  expression  on  the  right  of  (57)  shows  that  the  sum  of  the 
potential  and  kinetic  energies  of  the  system  diminishes  at  a  rate 
which  is  numerically  ^{X^+  Y^-^Z^),  This  is  the  rate  of  du»> 
sipation. 

226.  Body  on  a  Bough  Inclined  Plane. — ^The  foUowing  simple 
case  will  illustrate  this  result.  A  body  slides  a  distance  s  down  an 
inclined  plane  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  is  resisted  by  friction 
between  it  and  the  plane.  Let  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to 
the  horizontal,  m  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  /'the  frictional  resistance 
on  the  body,  acting  up  the  plane,  and  supposed  constant  during  the 
displacement.     At  the  beginning  of  the  displacement  let  the  velocity 
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of  the  body  be  f„  and  its  potential  energy  E  ,  then  T+  E  =  jmrj'  +  E^. 
The  force  due  to  gravity  acting  down  ttie  plane  during  the  displace- 
ment is  mg^aa,  and  therefore  the  resultant  downward  force  is 
m^ eina  -  F.  The  work  done  by  this  force  in  the  dbplacement  is 
(mj-Bina  - /")*,  and  the  loss  of  potential  energy  is  m^ssina.  The 
acceleration  down  the  plane  is  ysina  —  Z'/m  throughout  the  dispUce- 
inent,  and  is  uniform,  and  if  v  be  the  final  velocity, 

(!.-.,)/(»»!»---*■/'«) 
in  the  time,  t,  of  describing  a.    Thus,  by  §  90, 

,.  }(r  +  .,)<  =  }(,^  -  ..'l/teBna  -  Flm). 
The  kinetic  energy  Jntv'  after  s  has  been  described  is  therefore 

m^ssina  -F»  +  Jm»j'- 
Hence  then 

T+E  =  mgatarxa  -Fa-k-  Jm»„'  +  E^- m^ asina  =  {mv^ ■¥ E^-  Fa. 

Thus  the  sum   of  the  kinetic  and   potential    energies    has  been 

diminished  by  Fa,  the  work  done  in  overcoming  friction. 

227.  Laws  of  Friction.    Static  and  Kinetic  Friction.— We  may 

here   conveniently  discuss  frictional   resistance  between  bodies  in 

relative  motion.      It  is  usual  to  dia- 

tingnisb  between   the   friction   which  Via.  117. 

exists  when  solids  are  in  contact  with  " 

only  air  between  them,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  motion  when  the    solids  are 

separated  by  a  layer  of  lubricant  such 

as  oil.     Thosthe  terms  "solid  friction," 

or  "  dry  friction,"  and  "  fluid  friction  " 

are  in  common  use  to  denote  the  two 

kinds    of    friction,  and    two    sets    of 

"laws"  are  given  for  them.  There 
are,  however,  indications  that  these  are 
only  particular  cases  of  fluid  friction, 
that  in  fact  when  there  is  no  lubricant 
in  the  ordinary  sense  between  rubbing 
surfaces  the  presence  of  air  plays  an 
important  part. 

Frictional  force  exists  between 
every  pair  of  elements  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  two  bodies  if  these  elements  are 

in  contact  and  are  in  relative  motion.  It  acte  tangentially  on  encb 
of  the  two  elements  in  the  direction  opposing  the  relative  motion 
which  there  exists.  Only  further  research  can  reveal  its  actual 
cause,  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  shearing  stress  which  would 
resist  the  sliding  of  one  surface  on  another  to  which  it  adheres. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  resistance  to  motion  exerted  on 
a  body  which  abr&des  or  cuts  into  the  surface  along  which  it  moves. 
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Experiments  in  friction  have  been  made  in  various  ways,  but  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  117  (due  to  Professor  Perry)  enables  all 
the  ordinary  information  to  be  obtained  very  easily.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  vertical  pulley  with  a  broad  smooth  circumference,  on 
the  highest  part  of  which  a  transverse  horizontal  piece,  F,  is  niade 
to  bear  by  a  weight  W,  The  pulley  is  driven  (by  haiid  or  by  a  steam 
engine)  at  a  constant  speed  which  is  measured  by  a  speed-counter. 
Owing  to  friction  between  the  pulley  surface  and  the  bearing  piece, 
the  latter  would  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  pulley 
until  arrested  by  a  stop  were  it  not  for  the  horizontal  force  applied  by 
means  of  the  weights  in  the  scale-pan  to  prevent  the  motion.  Thus 
by  varying  the  sv^aces  of  the  pulley  and  the  bearing  piece,  and  the 
speed,  all  the  so-called  laws  of  friction  can  be  verified.  These  laws 
are: 

1.  The  frictional  resistance  is  nearly  independent  of  the  speed  of 
the  relative  motion,  provided  the  speed  be  not  excessively  small, 
in  which  case  the  friction  is  found  to  increase  towards  a  maximum 
value,  called  etcUic  friction,  as  the  speed  falls  off  to  zero. 

2.  The  friction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  but 
is  independent  of  the  extent  of  them  in  contact. 

3.  The  friction  is  proportional  to  the  force  with  which  one  surface 
is  pressed  against  the  other,  and  is  equal  to  this  force  multiplied  by 
a  number  which  is  less  than  unity.  This  number  is  called  the 
ea-effident  of  friction,  and,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  possibility  of 
abrasion  of  the  surfaces  is  excluded,  is  considerably  less  than  imity. 

For  wood  on  wood  (dry)  the  co-efficient  of  friction  varies  from 
'25  to  '5,  and  for  metal  on  metal  from  *15  to  *2. 

Static  friction,  it  has  been  stated,  is  greater  than  the  friction 
between  bodies  in  relative  motion  or  kinetic  friction,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed.  The  amount  of  static  friction  developed  in  different 
cases  varies  from  zero  up  to  its  maTrimum  value,  and  is  never  more 
than  that  required  to  prevent  motion.  Thus  let  a  body  rest  on  a 
plane  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  horizontal ;  the  downward  force 
on  the  body  due  to  gravity  is  m^sina.  If  this  be  less  than  the 
greatest  possible  value  of  the  static  friction,  the  frictional  force 
developed  will  just  be  m^sina  in  amount,  and  will  act  up  the  plane. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  if  a  greater  force  were  developed  the 
body  would  receive  an  upward  acceleration.  The  ratio  of  the  maximum 
of  static  friction  to  the  normal  force  is  called  the  co-efficient  of 
static  friction. 

228.  Experiments  on  Friction.  Determination  of  Go-eficient  of 
Friction. — In  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  117, 
in  which,  however,  the  bearing  piece  or  i^ide  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable arc  of  the  pulley,  fix)fessor  Peny  found  the  friction  to 
diminish  as  the  speed  was  increased  until  it  reached  a  minimum 
value,  after  which  it  increased  as  the  speed  was  raised.  This  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  pumping  of  aii*  into  the  curved  space  between 
the  surfaces  so  that  the  pressure  was  made  to  vary  from  point  to 
point,  as  was  proved  by  the  insertion  of  small   pressure  gauges. 
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Aooordingly  Professor  Perry  has  replaced  the  apparatus  by  an 
improved  instruinent  in  which  the  slide  is  pressed  by  a  weight 
against  the  upper  surface  of  a  disk  rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane,  so 
that  the  bearing  surfaces  are  both  quite  flat.  (See  Professor  Perry's 
Applied  Mechanics.) 

But  very  instructive  experiments  can  be  made  with  the  simple 
laboratory  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  118,  which  explains  itself.  The 
surfaces  in  contact  can  be  altered  by  placing  on  the  shelf,  AB,&  plate 
of  one  of  the  substances,  and  using  for  the  sliding  plate,  G,  a  piece  of 
the  other  substance.  The  friction  is  measured  by  the  weight  W  in 
the  scale-pan,  while  the  normal  force  exerted  by  one  surface  on  the 
other  is  the  combined  weight  of  the  plate  C  and  its  load.     This 

Fig.  118.  ^ 


method  was  used  by  Morin  in  his  experiments  on  the  co-efficients  of 
friction  between  different  substances. 

The  student  observes  with  this  apparatus  that  the  resistance 
before  motion  is  set  up  is  always  greater  than  that  which  exists 
after  motion,  so  that  the  weight  W  in  the  scale-pan  which  just 
suffices  to  start  the  motion  will  produce  acceleration  after  the  motion 
has  been  set  up.  A  slightly  less  weight  must  be  used,  and  the  motion 
just  started  by  a  slight  impulse  given  to  C.  If  then  the  motion 
continues  uniformly  just  the  right  force  is  applied.  The  observer 
will  soon  learn  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
motion  by  simple  observation.  He  will  then  find  by  varying  the 
load  that  F  is  proportional  to  iV,  the  normal  force  between  the 
surfaces,  that  is  that  F^^fiN",  and  that  practically  the  same  result  is 
obtained  whatever  the  relative  speed  between  the  two  surfaces 
may  be. 

In  recording  the  results  of  such  experiments  the  observer  should 
not  merely  enter  the  numbers  obtained  in  his  note-book,  but 
examine  their  significance  by  careful  graphical  comparison.  This  he 
should  do  by  plotting  them  in  curves  on  what  is  called  ^'  squared 
paper,"  that  is  paper  ruled  by  not  too  obtrusive  lines  into  small 
squares.  In  fact  the  note-books  of  students  generally,  and  all  note- 
books used  in  a  physical  laboratory,  should  be  made  of  paper  thus 
ruled.     The  author  has  found  that  such  books  can  be  obtained,  at 
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only  a  very  slight  increaee  of  cost,  though  the  paper  is  ruled  isto 
squares  of  one  inch  in  aide,  which  are  subdivided  into  squares  of 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  by  rather  fainter  lines. 

The  test  of  the  law /'=/tAr  would  thus  be  obtained  by  laying 
down  values  of  ^  as  distances  on  a  horizontal  line  along  the 
page,  from  a  vertical  line  at  the  left-hand  side,  which  can  easily  be 
done  on  any  scale  by  means  of  the  divisions  along  the  common 
boundary  of  a  horizontal  row  of  squares,  and  then  laying  off  the 
values  of  Fba  ordinatee  from  the  points  given  by  the  values  of  ^. 
If  these  points  lie  on  a  straight  line  the  law  is  verified,  and  /i  is 
given  by  any  value  of  F  divided  by  the  corresponding  value  of  JT,  or 
better,  since  the  values  of  F  and  JV  will  not  always  give  the  same 
ratio  exactly,  a  certein  mean  line  will  be  indicated,  the  tangent  of 
the  inclinatioQ  of  which  to  the  horizontal  line  is  the  value  of  /i. 

2S9.  Oo-«fflcient  of  Miction  measured  on  Inclined  Pl&ne. — When 
a  body  moves  uniformly  down  an  inclined  plane,  under  the  action  of 


gravity  and  the  friction  between  the  hody  and  the  plane,  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal  is  the  value 
of  ft  for  ^e  surfaces  in  contact.  If  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
to  the  horizontal,  and  IT  be  the  gravity  of  the  body,  the  component 
foi«e  down  the  plane  is  IFsina,  and  since  there  is  no  acceleration 
this  must  be  just  balanced  by  the  friction,  F,  acting  up  the  plane. 
But  the  force  normal  to  the  plane  is  Weosa.     Hence  we  have 

F=Wahia^fiWcQaa, 
that  is 

/i  =  tano  (58> 

The  co-efficient  of  friction  may  be  found  by  this  relation  witji  great 
ease.  Have  an  inclined  plane  made  stiffened,  as  shown  in  Fig.  119, 
by  two  parallel  longitudiml  pieces  on  the  under  aide  to  prevent  per- 
ceptible bending  by  any  load  used.  Prop  it  up  on  a  horizontal  table 
until  the  body  slides  uniformly  down.  Then  place  a  lar^e  set  square 
with  one  edge  along  the  table  and  the  other  intersecting  the  lower 
edge  of  the  aide  of  the  plane  at  £,and  mark  the  point  of  intersection 
on  the  vertical  edge  of  the  set  square,  and  the  point  C  on  the 
horizontal  plane.     Measure  AC,  then  BCjACia  /t. 

Let  the  body  be  moving  down  the  plane.     The  action  of  the 
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pkme  on  the  body  ia  then  a.  force  ITcoaa  Dormal  to  the  pltine,  and 
from  the  plane  to  the  body,  and  a  force  /i  Wcoaa  up  the  plane.  The 
resoJtant  action  of  the  plane  on  the  body  is  therefore  ^1  -j-p'TTcosa 
along  a  line  in  the  vertical  plane  of  motion,  and  inclin^  at  an  angle 
tan~'l/fi  toa  line  drawn  up  the  plane,  <v  an  angle  tui~'fi  to  Uie 
normal  to  the  plane.  If  the  body  movea  up  the  plane  the  friction 
acts  down,  and  the  resultant  action  of  the  plane  on  the  body  has  the 


Fio.  120. 


same  value  aa  before,  and  is  inclined  to  the  normal  at  the  same  angle, 
but  on  the  oppoeite  side.  This  angle  is  called  the  limiting  angle  of 
fnetitm. 

Consider  a  body  at  rest  on  a  plane  surface  between  which  and 
llie  plane  the  co-efficient  of  friction  is  n,  and  let  a  force  F  be  applied 
through  the  centroid  of  the  body  in  a  line  making  an  angle  0,  leas 
than  Uai~''ii,  with  the  normal  drawn  to  the  surface.  The  normal 
force  is  ^coe6,  and  the  tangential  force  is  Fwa6.  The  greatest 
value  the  friction  resisting  motion  can  have  is  jifcosft,  and  since 
cos9^1/.yi+/i',  ii.FoobQ^pJ'jJl  +  ii'.  On  the  other  hand 
sine  <  n/^J  +  ji',  and  therefore  F^O -e  fiFIJl  +  n'.  Hence  the 
tangential  force  due  to  F  tending  to  move  the  body  along  the 
surface  is  less  than  the  greatest  frictional  force  which  can  be  called 
into  play  by  the  normal  component  Foosd,  and  hence  the  body  is  not 
moved  by  the  force.  The  line  of  the  force,  therefore,  to  produue 
motion  fdong  the  surface  must  lie  outside  the  cone  of  which  the 
normal  through  the  centroid  is  the  axis,  and  the  semi-vertical  angle 
is  t&n~'/i> 

The  general  case  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  particle  on  a  rough 
surface  will  be  considered  under  Statice.  Also  the  use  of  friction- 
ergometers  for  the  measurement  of  the  activities  of  machines  will  be 
described  under  Meai^^wid  In«irvmenta(_eiAt^<  %ia^  • 

330.  Anti-Frictiim  Sollers  and  Ball-BeaiingB. — We  shall  consider 
friddon  further  in  chap.  vi.  and  in  vol.  ii.  under  Viaeonly,  but 
before  dismissing  the  subject  here  it  is  desirable  perhaps  to  indicate 
the  general  principle  of  uie  mode  adopted  in  many  machines  for  the 
diminution  of  its  effects.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  friction  of  axles  on 
bearings  that  exerts  the  retarding'  action.  Thus  consider  the 
cylindrical  bearing  shown  in  Fig.  120.  To  the  relative  motion,  which 
is  everywhere  tangential  to  the  cylindrical  surfaces,  resistance  is 
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opposed,  and  though  this  may  be  different  at  different  points  of  a 
bearing  the  friction  at  each  point  acts  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
axial  line  of  the  axle,  and  so  exerts  on  the  axle  a  couple  of  moment 
r^F,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  ^F  is  the  sum  of  the 
tangential  forces.  The  work  done  in  overcoming  friction  in  any  dis- 
placement is  8^F,  where  8  is  the  distance  each  point  of  the  axle  has 
moved  against  the  retarding  force  applied  at  a  point  of  the  bearing. 
But  for  unit  of  time  a  is  2irm,  where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  axle  in  unit  of  time ;  hence  the  work  done  at  the  bear- 
ing per  unit  of  time  is  2irnr:2F,  that  is  the  product  of  the  couple 
r^F  into  the  angle  2irn  turned  through  by  the  axle  in  unit  of  time. 
In  other  words,  the  activity  spent  in  overcoming  friction  is  the 
retarding  couple  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axle.  If 
then  there  be  in  a  machine  a  number  of  bearings  at  which  the 
couples  are  Z^,  Z,, ...,  and  the  angular  velocities  are  (i>j,  <i>,, ...,  the 
^activity  spent  against  friction  is  w,Zj  +  w^,+  ...,  or  SwZ.  This 
work  is  less  the  smaller  the  value  of  ut  at  each  bearing,  and  the 
smaller  Z,  that  is  for  the  same  frictional  resistance,  the  smaller  the 
radius  of  the  bearing. 

The  effect  of  friction  can  thus  be  reduced  very  much  by  diminish- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  bearings,  and  further  by  adopting  an  arrange- 
ment like  that  shown  in  Fig.  121.  There  each  end  of  the  axle  of  a 
wheel  is  laid  in  the  angle  between  a  pair  of  overlapping  wheels 
supported,  we  shall  suppose,  on  ordinary  bearings.  The  ends  of  the 
axle  roll  on  the  supporting  wheels,  and,  if  there  is  no  slipping,  no 
activity  (or  only  a  very  little  on  account  of  what  is  call^  rolling 
friction)  is  spent  in  consequence  of  this  relative  motion.  It  <»  be 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  axle,  r  its  i<adius,  and  R  the  radius  of 
each  of  the  wheels  on  which  it  rests,  the  angular  velocity  of  each 
supporting  side  wheel  is  lor/E.  If  the  average  fractional  couple 
applied  to  a  side  wheel  be  Z,  the  activity  spent  in  overcoming 
friction  is  for  the  four  4mLr/R,  If  the  radius  of  the  axle  of  the 
supported  wheel  be  the  same  as  that  of  each  side  wheel,  and  there 
be  only  an  imperceptible  increase  of  weight  introduced  by  the  side 
wheels,  the  rate  of  working  against  friction,  if  the  supported 
wheel  were  on  ordinary  bearings,  would  be  4»Z.  Hence  the 
activity  spent  against  friction  is  diminished  by  this  device  in  the 
ratio  r/R, 

<!j\Ai  I  If  the  radius  of  the  axles  of  the  side  wheels  be  made  r ,  and  the 

V%15?  weight  be  the  same,  the  couple  applied  to  each  side  wheel  becomes 

r  Lr'/r,  where  Z  has  the  same  value  as  before.    The  angular  velocity  of 

of  each  side  wheel  is  tjr/R,  Hence  the  whole  activity  spent  against 
friction  is  iuLr'IR.  But  the  couple  applied  to  each  end  of  the  axle 
of  the  supported  wheel  when  on  ordinary  bearings  would  now  be 
2Lf  if  the  diameter  of  the  axle  at  the  bearings  is  r,  and  the  activity 
spent  against  friction  would  be  4wZ.  By  the  side  wheels,  then,  the 
frictional  activity  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  r/R,  which  is  independent 
of  the  radius  of  the  bearing  part  of  the  axle  of  the  supported  wheel. 
But  the  frictional  activity  of  the  supported  wheel  on  ordinary  bear- 
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ings,  which  is  thus  reduced  by  the  side  wheels,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  r;  so  that  it  is  well  to  turn  down  the  bearing  parts  of 
the  axle  of  the  supported  wheel  as  small  as  is  consistent  with 
strength. 

The  explanation  of  the  diminution  of  the  retarding  effect  of 
friction  on  a  bicycle  wheel  produced  by  ball-bearings  depends  in 
the  same  way  on  the  substitution  of  rolling  for  slipping  in  the  bear- 
ings of  the  wheel.  Ball-bearings  have  the  advantage  that  slipping  is 
by  their  means  more  completely  prevented,  since  the  balls  roll  in 
contact  with  the  turning  axle,  and  in  contact  with  the  bearing  fixed 
relatively  to  the  machine. 

23 1 .  Boiling  Friction. — It  only  remains  here  to  say  a  word  or  two 
as  to  roUing  friction.  A  wheel  or  cylinder  never  touches  a  rail  or 
plane  in  a  point  or  line,  but  always  in  a  surface  produced  by  the 
elastic  deformation  of  the  bodies.  There  is  thus  a  slight  sliding 
motion  of  parts  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  introduced  which  retards 
the  motion.  Thus  as  a  locomotive  wheel  turns  a  deformation  of  the 
rim  where  the  weight  is  borne  is  produced,  and  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding indentation  of  the  rail.  This  produces  a  retarding  couple 
of  amount  proportional  to  the  weight  W  on  the  wheel,  say  Wc.  A 
wheel  given  rotating  on  a  rough  horizontal  surface  would  gradually 
be  brought  to  rest,  in  consequence  of  this  couple,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  sliding  friction  necessary  to  ensure  the  fulfilment,  which  still 
exists  in  such  a  case,  of  the  kinematical  equation  a6=^8y  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  0  the  angle  turned  through  by  the  wheel  in 
any  time,  a  the  corresponding  displacement  of  the  centroid.  For  let 
this  sliding  friction  be  F,  and  m^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
wheel  about  its  axis,  the  moment  retarding  the  wheel  is  Fa  +  Wc. 
Thus  we  get  mk^B  =  -  (^a  -h  Wc), 

Along  with  this  equation  a0  =  fi,  so  that  mk^8=  -  {Fa+  Wc)a, 
But  we  have,  transferring  F  to  the  centroid,  ms  =  F,  and  there- 
fore ]^F=:  -  (Fa^  +  Wca)  or 

F^  -  J^. .  (59) 

The  couple  of  rolling  friction  thus  retards  rotation  and  tends  to 
bring  about  a  forward  slipping  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  wheel.  This 
is  resisted  by  the  force  F  which,  it  will  be  seen  from  its  sign,  acts  in 
the  direction  opposed  to  the  forward  motion,  and  tends  to  bring 
the  wheel  to  rest.  Energy  is  dissipated  partly  in  working  against 
sliding  friction,  partly  because  of  the  viscosity  of  the  substances  in 
contact,  which  are  continually  undergoing  and  recovering  from 
deformation. 

The  couple  of  rolhng  friction  was  experimentally  determined  by 
Coulomb  by  a  method  which  practically  consisted  in  placing  a 
cylinder  on  a  rough  table,  and  hanging  over  it  a  cord  to  the  ends  of 
which  weights  W  and  W-^-w  were  attached.  The  value  of  w  which 
just  produced  rotation  gave  the  couple  due  to  rolling  friction  by  the 
formula  wgr^  where  r  denotes  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  and  g  the 
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force  of  gravity  on  unit  of  weight.  From  this  the  sliding  friction 
can  be  deduced  as  just  shown. 

The  magnitude  of  the  couple  of  rolling  friction  developed,  it  was 
found,  can  never  be  greater  than  a  certain  limiting  value,  and  the 
amount  developed  in  any  case  is  that  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
rolling.  It  depends  on  the  materials  in  contact,  and  is  proportional 
to  the  normal  force  between  the  surfaces  in  contact.  There  seems 
also  to  be  some  dependence  on  the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact ;  but  the  subject  requires  further  investigation. 

282.  Boiling  of  a  Body  on  an  Inclined  Pluie. — We  may  con* 
sider  here  as  a  simple  example  of  work  done  by  gravity  in  presence 
of  trictional  forces,  which,  however,  do  not  bring  about  any  dissipa- 
tion, the  rolling  of  a  sphere  or  cylinder  down  an  inclined  plane.  We 
shall  neglect  the  couple  of  rolling  friction.  Let  a  be  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal,  ra  the  mass  of  the  body,  a  its  radius, 
and  ml^  its  moment  of  inertia  about  a  horizontal  axis  through  the 
centroid.  The  centroid  will  be  supposed  to  move  along  the  line  of 
greatest  slope  of  the  plane,  so  that  if  the  body  is  a  cylinder  the 
axis  is  always  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  the  inclined  plane  with 
a  horizontal  plane.  Thus  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cylinder 
about  its  axis,  and  of  the  sphere  about  a  diameter.  The  forces  on 
the  body,  are  F  applied  to  the  body  at  its  place  of  contact  with  the 
plane,  and  9»^sina  acting  downward  parallel  to  the  plane  through 
the  centroid  of  the  body. 

Thus  for  the  motion  of  the  centroid  we  have,  if  ^  be  the  down- 
ward acceleration, 

rris  =  fn^sina  -  F^  (60) 

and  for  the  motion  of  the  body  about  the  centroid 

mh?'4=^Fa,  (61) 

where  Q  is  the  angle  a  radius  of  the  body  in  the  plane  of  rolling 
makes  with  a  line  fixed  in  space.  These  are  the  equations  of 
motion. 

But  we  have  the  kinematical  equation 

and  therefore  the  second  equation  of  motion  becomes 

mJ^'i  =  Fa\ 
Substituting  in  the  first  equation  of  motion  we  get 

^=^'«?8ina.  (62) 

This  is  the  amount  of  friction  necessary  to  produce  pure  rolling,  and 
no  more  is  developed.  If  the  surfaces,  however,  are  so  imperfectly 
rough  or  the  plane  is  so  much  inclined  that  pure  rolling  is  not  pro- 
duced, the  kinematic  equation  given  above  is  not  applicable.  The 
further  consideration  of  the  question  is  left  to  the  raider,  who  may 
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show  that  if  the  friction  developed  be  smaller  than  that  stated  in  (G2), 
that  is  /i  <  tana  ^'/(a'  +  X^),  the  space  described  from  rest  in  time  t  is 
^sina  -  ficosa)^,  and  the  angle  turned  through  ^fiajl^.  gco&a.t^. 
If  the  value  of  F  given  in  (62)  be  substituted  in  (60)  we  obtain 

«  =  ^5^5'sina,  (63) 

and  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  is  uniform.  The  velocity 
acquired  and  distance  travelled  from  rest  in  time  t  are  therefore 

^=^^-^-gtsina,     ;j  =  J-— —^^sina,  (64) 

If  the  body  is  a  sphere  le'  =  |a',  and 

^  =  ^<sina,     «  =  ^^^^sina; 

and  if  the  body  is  a  uniform  cylinder  P  =  ^a%  and  therefore 

i  =  ^gt  sin  a,     8  =  ^^t'sin  a . 

If  the  plane  were  frictionless  and  the  body  were  to  slide  down, 
the  velocity  acquired  and  the  distance  traversed  in  time  t  would  be 
in  both  cases 

^  =  ^8ina,     8=\gt^&,na,  (65) 

Thus  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  and  the  space  described  in 
any  time  are  diminished  in  the  ratio  a?j{a^  +  J^)  by  the  rolling. 

But  it  has  been  proved  in  §  217  above  that  the  kinetic  energy  of 
any  body  which  rotates  with  angular  velocity  oi,  and  whose  centroid 
has  a  vcdodty  *,  is  ^(^  4-  Pw*). 

Thus  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  comes  out 

yn-^!^f^%m^a.  (66) 

But  the  lo6S  of  potential  energy  is  mgh,  where  h  is  the  vertical  height 
through  which^  the  body  has  descended,  that  is  «sina.  Thus  by  the 
value  of  i 

'nigh=-\/n~^-~ftHm^a,  (67) 

that  is  the  gain  of  kinetic  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  potential  energy. 

lliis  principle,  with  the  kinematic  equation  8  =  a0,  might  have 
been  applied  to  find  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  body  in  rolling  a 
•distance  s  down  the  plane. 

233.  Solution  of  an  Old  Problem. — The  greater  Jc^  the  smaller  is 
i,  and  therefore  the  smaller  is  s  for  a  given  time.  This  gives  a  solu- 
tion of  the  old  problem,  to  distinguish  between  a  solid  1^11  of  brass 
or  copper  gilded  and  a  hollow  sphere  of  gold  when  both  are  of  the 
£ame  size  and  weight.  Clearly  the  value  of  J<^  will  be  greater  for  the 
hollow  sphere  than  for  the  solid  one.     In  fact,  as  the  reader  will 
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easily  prove,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  hollow  sphere,  supposing 
r,  r'  to  be  the  external  and  internal  radii,  and  M  its  mass,  is 
|i/(r*  -  r'*)/(7^  - /^).  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  solid  sphere 
is  \Mi^.  Hence  \1^  for  the  former  is  r*  +  r'»(r  +  r')/(r*  +  rr'  +  r'»), 
and  for  the  latter  r^.  Thus  the  solid  sphere  rolls  down  an  inclined 
plane  the  more  quickly  of  the  two,  so  that  they  can  be  distinguished 
at  once  by  placing  them  on  any  inclined  plane  and  allowing  them  to 
start  together  from  rest. 

234.  Work  done  by  an  Impulse. — The  work  done  by  an  impulse 
can  now  be  reckoned.  No  matter  how  the  impulse  is  applied  to  a 
body,  it  is  measured  by  the  time-integral  of  the  impulsive  force,  that 
is  by  the  momentum  it  produces.  Let  it  be  applied  to  a  single  free 
particle  of  mass  m  at  rest,  then,  if  v  be  the  velocity  acquired  by  the 
particle,  the  impulse  is  mv.  The  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the 
particle  is  hnv^^  and  this  is  the  work  done.  Again,  let  the  particle 
have  initial  velocity  t£,  and  the  velocity  acquired  be  v^  the  increase  of 
momentimi  is  'miv  ~  u),  and  this  measures  the  impulse.  The  energy 
gained  is  \w,{^  -  u%  and  measures  the  work  done.  The  work  done 
in  this  case  is  therefore  equal  to  impulse  x  ^{v  +  u),  and  is  quite 
independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  impulsive  force  varies 
during  the  time  r  of  action  of  the  impulse. 

Now  if  by  an  impulse  applied  at  any  point  of  a  material  system, 
the  velocity  of  that  point  be  changed  from  uto  t;  in  an  infinitesimal 
interval  r,  the  work  done  cannot  differ  from  that  which  would  be  done 
if  the  point  were  a  free  particle,  since  in  the  time  r  the  point  has  not 
been  displaced  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  the  point  cannot  arise  until  there  has  been  such  dis- 
placement. Thus  if  /be  an  impulse,  u^  v  the  initial  and  final 
velocities  of  its  point  of  application, 

work  done  by  impulse  1=  ^I{u  -f  v),  (68) 

235.  Bod  started  by  an  Impnlse  applied  at  one  End.  Case 
of  Minimnni  Energy. — We  may  consider  here  the  work  done  by 
the  impulse  applied  in  the  case  described  at  §  180  above.  Here 
the  body  is  set  into  motion  with  given  velocity  v  of  the  extremity  to 
which  the  impulse  is  applied.  We  have  seen  that  the  rod  begins 
to  turn  round  a  point  at  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length  from 
that  end.     Its  angular  velocity,  if  the  length  of  the  rod  is  2^,  is  ^v/l. 

A  motion  of  the  rod,  consistent  with  the  velocity  condition  at  the 
extremity,  is  one  of  rotation  about  a  point  at  distance  2x  from  the 
end  that  is  struck.  We  shall  calculate  the  kinetic  energy  T  in  this 
case,  and  then  show  that  T  is  a  minimum  when  the  body  turns  about 
the  point  specified  above.  By  considering  the  turning  rod  made  up 
of  the  two  parts  of  lengths  2x  and  2{l  -  x)  rotating  with  angular 
velocity  v/ixy  about  their  common  extremity,  the  point  that  remains 
at  rest,  we  easily  obtain,  putting  fi  for  the  mass  of  the  rod  per  unit 
length, 

b  x^ 
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To  see  when  this  is  a  minimum  let  {P  -  3^05  +  dix^)los^  =  w,  so  that 
we  have 

a:2(8-M)-3te  +  Z*  =  0. 

This  is  a  quadratic  to  determine  x,  which  it  is  clear  must  have 
real  values.  In  order  that  the  roots  may  he  real  we  must  have 
9  >  4(8  - 1«),  that  is  tt  >  f .  The  least  value  of  u  possible  is  therefore 
f ,  and  this  will  convert  the  quadratic  expression  into  a  perfect  square, 
namely  (fse  -  If.    The  roots  of  the  quadratic  are  then  each  x=^^L 

Aooordingly  the  kinetic  energy  is  a  minimum  for  the  motion 
actually  taken  by  the  rod.  This  result,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  parti- 
cular case  of  a  very  general  theorem  of  minimum  energy  discovered 
by  Lord  Kelvin. 

236.  Bod  started  by  Impulse  applied  at  one  End.  Case  of 
MA-riniTiTn  Energy. — As  a  companion  to  this  theorem  we  have  one 
of  mft-Timnm  enoi^,  which  was  previously  discovered  by  Bertrand, 
and  of  this  we  shall  have  an  example  if,  in  the  case  of  motion 
just  considered,  we  suppose  given,  not  the  velocity,  but  the  impulse 
at  the  end  struck. 

If  the  impulse  is  /,  and  v  be  the  velocity  taken  by  the  point  struck, 
the  kinetic  energy  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  ^Iv,  since  this  is  the 
work  done  by  the  impulse.  By  the  preceding  example,  if  the  rod 
turn  about  a  point  at  distance  2x  from  the  end  struck,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  given  in  (69).     Hence  ^Iv  =  ^fii^l{P  -  Six  +  Sa^ja?^  that  is 

" ^ =  %• 

The  factor  (P  -  3&  +  3ic*)/a;^  on  the  left  is  a  minimum  when 
x  =  §^.  Hence,  since  its  product  by  t?  is  a  constant  |//^,  v  must  then 
have  its  maximum  value.  Therefore,  when  I  is  given,  \Iv  must  be 
a  maximum,  that  is  the  rod  moves  so  that  its  kinetic  energy  is  a 

Before  proceeding  to  the  theorems  of  Bertrand  and  Lord  Kelvin,. 
it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  shortly  the  very  general  dynamical 
method  given  by  Lagrange. 


CHAPTER  V. 
GENERAL  DYNAMICAL  METHODS.* 

*237.  Motion  of  a  System  of  Particles.  Kinematical  Conditions 
and  Independent  Co-ordinates. — The  kinematical  conditions  to  which 
the  system  is  subject  have  been  several  times  referred  to ;  we  shall 
deal  with  them  here  a  little  more  particularly.  Considering  first  a 
system  consisting  of  n  free  particles,  we  see  that  to  fix  their  position 
"Sn  equations  are  required,  three  for  each  particle.  The  system  may 
be  said  to  have  8w  degrees  of  freedom. 

Again,  a  rigid  body  has  three  directions  of  displacement  in  which 
its  centroid  mav  be  moved,  and  three  directions  round  which  it  may 
be  rotated.  All  other  motions  or  rotations  can  be  compounded  of 
the  motions  in  these  directions,  or  the  rotations  about  these  axes,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  rigid  body  is  said  to  have  6  degrees  of  freedom. 

It  consists  of  a  large  number,  n  say,  of  particles,  but  the  degrees 
of  freedom  are  reduced,  by  the  connections  involved  in  rigidity,  from 
Sn  to  6. 

To  fix  the  positions  of  a  system  of  n  particles  8n  equations  are 
required.  If  the  system  be  subject  to  kmematic  conditions,  these 
can  be  expressed  by  equations  connecting  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
particles.  We  shall  suppose  these  equations  to  be  97»  in  number, 
where  of  course  m  <  Sn.  These  m  kinematical  equations  determine 
any  m  of  the  co-ordinates  in  terms  of  the  remaining  Sn-m  co-ordi- 
nates. The  degrees  of  freedom  are  thus  reduced  to  dn-m,  and  for 
each  of  these  we  must  have  an  equation  of  motion.  The  unde- 
termined co-ordinates  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  equations  of 
motion.  And  if  they  are  determined  for  any  instant  the  con- 
figuration of  the  system  is  completely  known  for  that  instant. 

They  may  be  called  the  independent  co-ordinates.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  the  independence  of  co-ordinates  does  not 
justify  the  idea  that  superposition  in  any  order  of  a  number  of 
variations  of  these  co-ordinates  will  lead  to  the  same  resultant 
displacement.  Thus  the  turning  of  a  rigid  body  through  successive 
angles  a,  /3,  y  about  the  axes  of  a:,  ^,  z  will  lead  to  difierent  results 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  rotations  are  taken.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  a  body  in  consequence  of  a  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis 
is  a  function  of  the  initial  position  of  the  body  relatively  to  the  axis. 

*  §§  237-252  are  intended  for  advanced  students  and  may  be  omitted.  They 
are  not  required  for  the  problems  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 
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The  oo-ordinates  which  enter  into  the  equations  of  motion  may 
either  he  Bn-m  ordinary  position  co-ordinates  left  undetermined,  or 
they  may  be  3»  -  m  parameters,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  connected 
with  the  position  co-ordinates  by  3n  -  m  equations.  Thus  when  the 
parameters  have  been  found  the  position  co-ordinates  can  all  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  Sn-m  relations  just  referred  to  and 
the  m  kinematical  equations. 

There  are,  in  this  view,  in  all  6n  -  m  quantities,  x^,  y„  z^,  a,,  y,,  z^y 
•••)  ^M9  yiM  ^»)  P J  99^9  '••  to  be  determined,  and  for  this  purpose  tnere 
are  available  Sn  —  m  equations  of  motion,  3n  -  m  equations  connecting 
the  parameters  with  the  position  co-ordinates,  and  the  m  kinematical 
equations. 

*288.  ExpreBsion  of  Kinetic  Energy  in  Terms  of  (Generalised 
Co-ordinates. — The  kinematical  equations  as  at  §  215  may  be  written 
in  this  form — 

Ml) 

and  since  each  of  the  position  co-ordinates  is  expressible  in  terms  of 
the  parameters p,  q,r,  .. .,  we  may  write 

^1  =  *i(^»  S'j  ^»  •  •  •)>    yi  =  XiO>»  q^r,  ,..),    z^  =  \l,,{p,  q,r,  ...) 

Xn  =  <l>n{P,  q,  r,  ...),   yn  =  Xn{Pf  ^,  ^,   ••.)»   ^n^^niP,  ^,  ^»  •••) 

Thus  we  obtain 

3a;  •    ,  3a:  .   ,  3aj .  , 

op         oq       or 


(2) 


(8) 


to  39*  equations.  The  partial  differential  co-efficients  dx/dp,  . . .  are 
supposed  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  parameters  p,  q,r,  ...  The 
substitution  of  these  values  of  x^,  y^  z^,  ...  in  the  expression 

^"Smix^  +  y"  +  z') 

converts  the  kinetic  energy,  Tj  into  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  the  velocities  p,  q,^,  ...  with  co-efficients  which  are  functions  of 
the  co-ordinates.     Thus  we  may  write 

T=^^{{p,p)p'  +  2(p,q)pq+.„+{q,q)q'  +  2{q,r)qr+,.,},      (4) 

where  (/>,  />),  {p,  q)^  ••,  {q,  q),  ...  denote  co-efficients  of  the  powers 
and  products  of  the  velocities  as  indicated. 

The  parameters  p,  q,  r,  ...  are  commonly  called  generalised 
co-ordinates,  from  the  fact  that  they  need  not  represent  merely 
position  oo-ordinates,  but  may  be  any  quantity  characteristic  of  the 
motion  of  the  system.  Thus  dp  may  be  an  elementary  rotation,  or  a 
linear  displacement,  or  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  which  passes  a  cross 
section  in  a  pipe,  and  so  on.     To  every  generalised  displacement 
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there  is  a  generalised  '^  force ''  of  corresponding  type.  Thus  in  the 
case  just  mentioned  the  corresponding  forces  are  respectively  a 
couple,  a  force  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  fluid  pressure,  and  so  on. 
The  product  of  the  force  into  the  displacement  is  always  an  amount 
of  work,  and  quantities  of  any  physical  nature  whatever  may  be 
taken  as  force  and  corresponding  displacement,  provided  their 
product  have  the  dimensional  formula  of  work,  namely  [ML^T^^], 

§191. 

*239.  Qeneralised  Forces  and  Equation  of  Work. — ^We  shall 
denote  the  forces  corresponding  to  the  co-ordinates  py  q,  r,  ...  by 
P,  Q9E,  ...  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  manner  from  the 
equation  of  work.     We  have  seen  that 


and  by  (3) 


op        oq 
Cp         Oq 


(5) 


(6) 


to   3n  equations.     These  values  substituted  in  (40)  of  chap.  iii. 
give 


m=:E.(x?^^Y?y^,\p^:^(x?^^  1 

\     op         op         I  \     oq         oq         I 


(7) 


We  defms  P,  Q,  R,  ...  by  the  equations 


=  sfj 


,  9a;        dy 


op       op 


(8) 


to  3n  —  m  equations*    Thus  we  obtain 

BW^Fdp  +  Qdq  +  Rdr+...,  (9) 

which  is  the  equation  of  work  expressed  in  terms  of  generalised  f  onies 
and  displacements. 

*240.  Lagrange's  Eqaations  of  Motion. — We  can  now  obtain 
Lagrange's  equations  of  motion.  There  are  several  ways  of  obtaining 
them,  but  the  simplest  is  by  transformation  of  the  equations  of  motion 
of  a  set  of  free  particles.     Thus  consider  the  equation 

171X  =  X. 

X  is  the  actual  force  producing  the  acceleration  x.     Now  in  the 
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equation  of  work,  and  therefore  in  (7),  we  can  replace  X^j  Yaj  ...  by 
the  actual  forces  on  the  particles,  since  the  connection  forces  which 
involve  no  work,  when  introduced,  each  bring  in  a  set  of  terms  the 
sum  of  which  is  identically  zero.  Hence  we  may  write  instead 
of  (8) 


dp       dp 


y   (10) 


Thus  we  have 


„     /..9a:     ..3y         \      „ 
^    /..dx     ..dy 


)-« 


(H) 


Now 


X\ 


dx^    d  /  8a;\      :d  dx 
dp  "  dtVdp)  "  ^dtdp ' 

and  it  can  easily  be  proved  (see  §  241)  that 

dx    dx      d  dx    dx 
dp    dp '    dt  dp    dp ' 


80  that 


..dx     d  /  .d 

X 


.dx 


dx     d / . dx\     .  dx 
dp    dt\  dpi      dp' 


Therefore  we  have 

/..3a;     ..dy 


.33^ 


„    (..Ox     ..Oy         \  d(.   X       ,oy         \ 

dx     .dy 

\  dp      dp 
d_dj_dT 

dtdp     dp  ' 


/,dx     .dy        \ 
-  S  m(  a^7^— +  .V  ^  -  +  . . .  1 


and  similar  equations  are  obtainable  in  the  same  way  for  the  other 
co-ordinates.     Thus  we  have  finally 


ddr  dr 

dt  dp     dp 
d^dT    dr 

dt  dq      dq 


y 


(12) 
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These  are  Lagrange's  celebrated  equations  of  motion. 
*241.  Remarks  on  Lagrange's  Equations. — The  reader  to  whom 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  new  must  be  careful  to  observe  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  differential  co-efficients.  It  is  presupposed  that  x,  y,  z 
for  every  particle  are  expressed  in  terms  of  p^  q^r,  ...  by  equations 
(2),  so  that  X,  y,  z  can  be  expressed  in  terms  oi p,  g,  r,  ...  to  enable 
dx/dp,  dx/dq,  ...  to  be  calculated.  The  differential  co-efficients  are 
all  partial,  that  is,  for  example,  x  is  supposed  to  be  expressed  in 

terms  of  ^,  9,  f,  ...,  and  dx/dp  is  taken  on  the  supposition  that  p 
varies  while  ^,  r, ...  are  constant,  and  so  for  the  other  differentiations. 

That  dx/dp  =  dx/dp  follows  at  once  from  (3). 

Again,  the  substitution,  dx/dp  for  d{dx/dp)ldt  may  be  justified  as 
follows.  Put  w  for  dx/dpy  then  w  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
p,  q,  r,  ....    Then 

dw    dw.     Sw . 

-dt^dp^^dq"^""- 

But  by  (3) 

9a;     dw .     8t£7. 

so  that  dwjdt  and  dx/dp  are  identical. 

The  partial  differential  co-efficients  dT/dp,  dT/dp^,...  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  terms  of 
p,  q,r,  ...fP,q,r,  ...  given  above. 

An  important  caution  in  the  use  of  Lagrange's  equations  may  be 
stated  here.  The  co-ordinates  p,  q,r,  ...  must  not  only  be  indepen- 
dent, but  they  must  be  capable  with  the  kinematical  equations  of 
expressing  the  configuration  of  the  system  at  any  instant.  This 
is  ensured  if  x,  i/y  z,  ...  are  expressible  as  in  (3).  Neglect  of  this 
point  has  led  some  writers  into  very  serious  error ;  for  example,  the 
expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  rigid  body  in  terms  of  its 
angular  velocities  at  a  particular  instant  about  its  principal  axes  has 
been  used  as  7^  in  Lagrange's  equations.  This  is  not  a  proper  choice 
of  velocities  of  co-ordinates  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  these  axes 
move  with  the  body,  and  the  angular  velocities  tell  nothing  as  to  the 
position  of  the  body  in  space. 

*242.  Lagrange's  Eqnations  with  Dissipative  Forces. — If  the 
system  be  acted  on  by  dissipative  forces  so  that  the  actual  force  pro- 
ducing in  a  particle  m  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  tux  is  the 
force  X  -  Xfii  where  X  is  the  force  applied  and  X^  is  the  dissipative 
force,  we  have  equations  (10)  as  above,  but  instead  of  (11) 
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The  sums  on  the  right-hand  sides  of  these  equations  are  the 
generalised  dissipative  forces.  Denoting  them  by  /*<,,  Q^,  ...  we  geb 
for  Lagrange's  equations  with  dissipative  terms  included 


ddr  dr 

dtSp  dp 

dST  dT 

dt  dq  dq 


'  kr-^^P^P. 


-K-^Q-Qc 


(U) 


If  the  forces  P,  Q,  ...  are  conservative  we  have  P=  -dE/^py 
Q=  —dE/dq^  ...,  where  E  is  the  potential  energy,  which  must  be  a 
function  of  the  co-ordinates  only.  If,  for  example,  it  contained  the 
time  explicitly  as  well  as  the  co-ordinates,  l^e  forces  would  be 
derivable  from  the  function,  but  the  conservation  of  energy  would 
not  hold.  Also  besides  the  conservative  forces  and  the  dissipative 
forces  any  other  generalised  components  of  external  force  Pg,  Qg,  ... 
may  act  on  the  system.     Finally  then  we  have 


-Pe-P. 


ddjr_^dT  dE 
dt  op  dp  dp 
ddrdjr^dE^ 

dtdq      dq      dq 


(15) 


In  general  ^  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  j!?,  $,  r,  ...  only.    It 

therefore  does  not  involve  p,  q,  ...,  and  dE/dp,  dE/dq,  ...  are  all 
zero  identically.  If,  then,  we  write//  for  T-E  the  equationis  may 
be  written 


d  dL  __  dL  __p  _^  p 
dt  dp     dp 
d  dL    dL    ^     p. 
dtcq     oq 


(16) 


*243.  The  Dissipation  Function.  General  Form  of  Lagrange's 
Bqnatioiis. — The  dissipative  forces  P^^  Qa,  •..  are  capable,  in  an  im- 
p(Hixint  class  of  cases,  of  being  derived  from  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
fonction  of  the  velocities^,  q,  ...,  namely 


Then 


-^=  M^iiP*  +  2«iti^  +  •  •  •  +  «it5^  +  ^^mS''' +  •••)• 


dp  .     dq 


o 
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The  equations  of  motion  can  then  be  written 

dt  dp     dp     dp     dp 
ddTdT^dF^d£^g 

dt  dq      dq      dq       dq 


(17) 


The  function  F  has  been  called  by  Lord  Rayleigh  the  dissipation 
functi<m.  It  is  of  great  service  in  the  general  theory  of  frictional 
resistances  which  depend  on  the  first  powers  of  the  velocities  of  the 
parts  of  a  system,  and  by  analogy  in  the  dynamical  treatment 
of  a  system  of  mutually  influencing  electric  currents,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

*244.  Explicit  Appearance  of  Time  in  Kinematical  Equatioiis. — 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  process  by  which  Lagrange's  equations 
are  established  in  §  241  is  not  afifected  by  the  explicit  appearance  of 
the  time  t  in  the  kinematic  equations  (2).  The  only  effect  of  this  is 
to  give  kinematic  conditions  varying  with  the  time,  and  instead 
of  (3) 

dx    dx.     dx 


«  =  5+rCP  +  a:5'  + 


Cp- 


(18) 


Lagrange's  equations  therefore  hold  for  this  case  also. 

The  kinetic  energy,  however,  is  no  longer  a  homogeneous  function 
of  the  generalised  velocities,  but  in  consequence  of  the  quantities 

dx/dt,  dy/dtf  ...  consists  of  three  parts,  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  velocities,  a  linear  function,  that  is  a  function  involving 
only  first  powers  and  no  products  of  the  velocities,  but  depending  on 
the  co-ordinates,  and  a  third  part,  not  involving  the  velocities,  but 
squares  and  products  of  d^ld^i  ••••  The  co-efficients  of  the  quadratic 
and  linear  parts  as  well  as  the  third  part  itself  are  of  course  func- 
tions of  the  co-ordinates  and  the  time. 

It  can  be  shown  that  if  the  kinematic  conditions  vary  work  must 
be  spent  on  the  system  to  ensure  their  fulfilment,  but  into  this  ques- 
tion and  others  we  have  not  space  here  to  enter  (see  however  §  215). 

*245.  Qeneralised  Components  of  Momentum. — If  T  expressed  as 
in  (4)  be  partially  differentiated  with  respect  to  j^,  ^,  f,  ...,  then,  as 
the  reader  may  verify  by  inspection, 


dT 


(19) 
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If  the  first  of  these  be  multiplied  by  p,  the  second  by  q,  and  so  on, 
and  the  results  be  added  we  obtain  evidently 


-_    dr    dr   .?T 


(20) 


The  quantities  dT/dp,  dT/dg,  ...  are,  as  exhibited  above,  linear 
functions  of  the  velocities,  and  are  called  the  generalised  components 
o/momeniium  of  the  system. 

We  shall  denote  them  by  the  letters  (,rj,  {,  •..,  so  that 


2T=^{  +  9'i;  +  rf+... 


(21) 


*246.  Kinetic  Energy  expressed  in  Terms  of  Generalised  Momenta. 
Sedprocal  EgnationB. — ^There  are  just  as  many  components  of 
momentum  as  there  are  independent  generalised  co-ordinates,  and 
therefore  the  equations  (19)  are  independent.  By  means  of  (19) 
J),  ^,  f ,  . . .  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  £,  17,  C»  •  •  •  >  ^^^  bo  T  can  be 
expressed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  generalised 
momenta.     Thus 


T=h{[p,p]e'^^[p>9]Sl+-'  +  [9^9h'+'-h 


(22) 


where  square  brackets  are  used  to  distinguish  the  co-efficients  [p,  p], .  • 
in    this    expression    for   T   from  the  quite  different  co-efficients 
{p,  p),  ...  in  (4). 

To  distinguish  the  expression  of  ^  as  in  (4)  from  its  expression 
as  on  the  right  of  (22)  we  shall  denote  the  former  by  T„  the  latter  by 
T^.     We  have  by  (21) 


^»=-^r  +  i^f  +  ^'7  +  ^f+- 


(23) 


Now  in  T^  the  velocities  p,q,  ...  are  supposed  expressed  in  terms 
of  it  ly  f.  ••••    Hence 


di 


dp      dq 


(CT^Cp     dTdq  \       .       X)p       Cq^ 


But  dTJdp  —  i,  ...,  and  therefore  the  equation  just  written  reduces 
to  dT^di  =/>.    We  thus  have  the  reciprocal  relations 


dp      '     9^' 

■31=^'  "3^ 


ir 

dr. 


=?> 


dC 


(24) 
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Also  putting  dT„/dp  for  the  total  variation  of  T^  with  respect 
to  ;>  so  far  as  it  appears  in  T^  through  its  co-efficients  and  through 
f,  i;, ...  we  have  by  (23) 

dp      dp      3f  dp  dp      dp 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  dT^jdi^p,    ...     Hence  this  relation 
gives 

dp       hp '   dq       'ds/  •••  ^^^^ 

*247.  Hamilton's  Dynamical  Eanations. — By  equations  (24)  and 
(25)  lagrange's  equations  can  evidently  be  written  in  the  form   . 


dt*dp^^ 
d,     dT 


V      (26) 


•  • 


This  is  the  form  given  to  the  equations  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton.  T, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  supposed  expressed  as  an  explicit  function 
of  the  momenta  {,  17,  ....  In  this  form  the  equations  state  that  the 
time  rate  of  increase  of  momentum,  together  with  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  T  (expressed  as  a  function  of  the  momenta  with  co-efficients 
depending  on  the  coordinates)  with  the  co-ordinate  p,  when  all  the 
other  co-ordinates  and  the  momenta  remain  constant,  is  equal  to  the 
applied  force  of  type  P.  Dissipative  forces  may  of  course  be  intro- 
duced as  already  indicated. 

If  P=  'd^ldp,  Q=  -dEjdq,  ...,  and  B  be  put  for  T^  +  E 
we  get  instead  of  (26), 

dl_     3B     dri  _     3B  ro^/v 

a-' dp'  di~~w  "■'  ^  ' 

and  since  we  may  write  92'_/3{  =  3(2'_+^)/3{,  ....  we  have 
by  (24), 

di-^r  dt'Tv'  '"'  ^    ' 

Equations  (26'),  (26")  are  the  famous  canonical  equations  of 
motion,  the  integration  of  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  so 
many  mathematicians. 

*248.  Lagrange's  Equations  for  Impnlsive  Forces. — Lagronge's 
equations  (12),  if  the  forces  P,  Q,  ...  be  impulsive,  take  the  form 
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or 


i-io=P,  n-v»  =  Q>  ••• 


(27) 


where  $q,  f ,  17^, »;,...  are  the  values  of  the  momenta  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  time  r  of  the  action  of  the  impulses  P,  Qy  ...,  which 

are  the  time-integrals  of  the  generalised  forces  over  the  duration  r 
of  the  impulse.  The  other  terms  d^ldp^  ...  in  equations  (26)  do 
not  appear,  inasmuch  as  their  values  are  finite  during  the  int^al 
T,  which  is  vanishingly  small.  Thus  the  generalised  momenta 
generated  by  the  impulses  are  equal  to  the  time-integrals  of  the 
generalised  forces. 

If  impulses  P,  ©,  ...  are  simultaneously  applied  during  a  very 

short  interval  r,  and  the  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  r  are 
A'  i^»  9^1  J  fi'*  •••>  tiie  work  done  by  the  impulses  P,  $,  ...  is 

for  provided  r  be  very  short  the  work  done  by  the  impulses  does  not 
depend  on  the  order  or  manner  of  their  application,  though  this  will 
not  be  the  case  for  the  work  done  by  any  particular  impulse. 
Hence  by  (27)  we  obtain 

i{(f-«(p+Po)+(';-a^+^o)+-.}  =  H^(^+i>o)+9(^+^,)+..-} 

*249.  Kinetie  Energy  in  Impulsive  Generation  of  Motion. — But 
identically,  as  may  be  verified  by  writing  down  the  values  of  f ,  ^^ 
Vi  %7  •"  S'lid  performing  the  multiplications, 

80  that  we  have  for  the  work  done  by  the  impulses 

If  Pqj  ^q,  ...  be  all  zero,  so  that  the  system  is  started  from  rest  by 
the  impulses 

T=^i{$p  +  r,q  +  Cr+...)  =  i{rP  +  Qq  +  ?r+,..).  (30) 

Thus  the  kinetic  energy  generated  is  the  sum  of  the  impulses  each 
multiplied  by  half  the  corresponding  velocity  generated. 

^250.  Beciprocal  Relations.  Application. — A  reciprocal  relation 
similar  to  (28)  is  easily  obtained  with  forces  instead  of  momenta,  and 
displacements  dp,  bq,  ...  from  a  position  of  equilibrium,  provided 
the  potenticU  energy  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the 
co-ordinates.     Thus  if  the  forces  be  conservative  and  dp,  dq,  ...  be 
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displacements  from  a  configuration  of  equilibrium  produced  by  forces 
A»  ^i»  •••>  *^^  ^Pv  ^9v  •••  '^  another  set  of  displacements  from  the 
same  configuration  produced  by  the  set  of  forces  P,,  Qp  ...,  we  have 

/'i«jt?,  +  ©id9',+  ...=P,d/?i  +  C,«g,  +  ....  (81) 

This  theorem  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  prove.  It  is  due  to  Lord 
Rayleigh,  and  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  a  great  many  practical 
cases. 

For  eicample,  let  a  beam  be  deflected  by  a  load  applied  at  any 
point  A  f  and  let  the  deflection  at  any  point  J,  be  observed,  then  if 
the  loact  be  applied  at  A^  the  same  deflection  will  be  produced  at  ^j. 
Thus  the  deflection  produced  at  any  chosen  point  by  a  load  applied 
at  any  other  point  of  the  beam  may  be  obtained  by  the  process  of 
placing  the  load  at  the  former  point,  and  measuring  the  deflection  at 
the  other  points. 

The  reader  should  experimentally  verify  this  by  means  of  a  lath 
placed  on  two  supports  on  the  same  level  near  its  ends,  and  a  weight 
attached  to  a  fiine  wire  or  string  which  can  be  placed  round  the  lath, 
and  slipped  along  to  different  points.     (See  also  chap,  xv.) 

*251.  Lord  Kelvin's  and  Bertraud's  Theorems.  (1)  Lord  Kelvin's 
Theorem. — We  shall  now  state  and  prove  the  general  dynamical 
theorems  due  to  Lord  Kelvin  and  M.  Bertrand  respectively. 

Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  asserts  that  if  any  material  system  is 
suddenly  set  into  motion  with  any  specified  velocities  imposed  on 
certain  parts  of  the  system  by  the  application  of  suitable  impulses  to 
those  parts,  and  to  those  only,  while  the  other  parts  are  left  free  to 
take  such  velocities  as  result  from  the  connections  of  the  system,  the 
resulting  motion  is  that  for  which  the  kinetic  energy  has  the  smallest 
possible  value  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  prescribed  velocity 
conditions. 

Bertrand's  theorem  states  that  if  the  system  be  set  into  motion 
by  given  impulses  applied  to  definite  points  of  the  S3rBtem,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  greater  than  that  for  any  other  motion  which  the  system 
could  have  been  made  to  take  by  the  same  impulses,  together  with  a 
merely  constraining  set  of  impulses,  that  is  a  set  of  impulses  which 
do  no  work  on  the  whole. 

These  theorems  may  be  proved  together  as  follows.  Let  the 
generalised  co-ordinates  be  divided  into  two  sets,  Pi,  p^j  •••»  ?p  ^j?  •••» 
and  let  (j,  f„  ...,  17^,  17,,  ...  be  corresponding  impulses.     Thus 

'2r=Sf/>  +  Si7^.  (32) 

Let  p  +  dp,  q-^dqhe  representative  velocities  for  impulses  f  +  8f , 
17  +  d  17  of  another  set  applied  to  the  system.  Then  we  Iisve  for  the 
kinetic  energy 

2T'^  S(f  +  di){p  +  bp)  +  2(17  +  dr,)(q  +  dq).  (33) 

Thus 

2(r-r)  =  S(;Jdf  +  id^+dfdj»)  +  S(^«i7  +  i7dg'  +  «i7«9)        (34) 
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Now  let  the  condition  imposed  be  that  the  /7-velocities  are  given, 
then  in  the  values  of  T  and  T'  every  bp  is  zero.  When  the  p-veloci- 
ties  are  produced  by  impulses  solely  of  that  type  every  17  is  zero. 
By  (32)  27^  is  then  2|je>.  Again,  when  the  />- velocities  are  produced 
by  impulses  of  type  (  +  d|,  ^17,  2^  is  S(£  +  di)p  +  2(9 di?  +  drjbq).    Thus 

But  the  velocities  py  q  with  corresponding  impulses  |,  0,  and  the 
velocities  p,  q-hbq  with  corresponding  impulses  £  +  df ,  drf,  are  typical 
of  the  two  possible  motions  of  the  system.  Thus  by  the  reciprocal 
theorem  (28)  Sp(i  +  d{)  +  S9'dj7  =  S£j»,  so  that  Sj?d£  + 2^617  =  0. 
Hence 

2(r-T)=2ai7a^,  (35) 

or  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  first  motion  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
for  which  the  j9-velocities  are  the  same,  by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
motion  which  compounded  with  the  former  would  produce  the  latter. 
*252.  (2)  Bertrand's  Theorem. — According  to  the  conditions  of 
Bertrand's  theorem,  as  stated  above,  the  f  impulses  are  given  in  the 
first  instance,  while  the  i;  impulses  are  all  zero.  The  velocities  in 
this  case  are  those  which  result  from  the  connections  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  type  i>,  q.  The  energy  in  the  motion  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  motion  in  which  the  impulses  are  represented  by  | 
and  dff.  The  velocities  arep  +  Sp,  ^  +  d^,  with  the  condition  as  to 
constraints  stated  in  the  theorem,  and  expressed  by  ^drj{q  +  bq)^0. 
This  gives  ^qdfj=  -  2^17^^. 
Now  by  (34) 

2(r  -T)  =  2(Jd>  +  g«i7  +  Ihibq) 

the  reciprocal  theorem  (28)  gives  for  the  two  possible  motions  here 
considered  2fdjp=s2^di7,  so  ^at  we  obtain  finally 

2(r-r)  =  2M^*  (36) 

Thus  the  energy  of  the  first  motion  Is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
motion  produced  by  the  same  impulses,  together  with  another  system 
of  impulses  which  do  no  work  on  the  whole,  by  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  motion  which  must  be  compounded  with  the  former  motion  to 
give  the  latter. 

These  theorems  both  express  the  fact  that  any  constraint  imposed 
on  a  system  virtually  increases  its  inertia.  Thus  for  a  single  co- 
ordinate the  inertia  is  (jp.  If  (  is  fixed  p  is  diminished  and  so  the 
energy  is  diminished  by  any  constraint ;  Up  is  fixed  (  is  increased 
and  so  the  energy  is  increased  by  any  constraint. 

^253.  Principle  of  Least  Action.  —  A  very  general  dynamical 
principle  from  which  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  materifJ  system 
can  be  derived,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  containing 
all  abstract  dynamics,  can  be  little  more  than  mentioned  here.  It  is 
called  the  principle  of  least  action,  and  in  its  first  form  was  given, 
though  rather  vaguely,  by  Maupertuis.     The  real  theory  of  action  is 
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due  to  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  to  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton.  The  modern  development  of  Hamilton's  theories 
is  mainly  due  to  Jacobi,  to  whose  writings  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  is  referred.^ 

Let  a  S3^tem  move  from  any  configuration  to  any  other  con- 
figuration in  the  interval  of  time  from  t^  to  t^  The  action  of  the 
system  is  defined  as  twice  the  time-integral  of  the  kinetic  energy, 
that  is 

A  =  2/  2dt.  (37) 

Let  the  different  particles  describe  paths  of  which  6  is  a  repre- 
sentative, then  2Tdt  =  ^mi^dt  =  ^msd8,  so  that 

A  =  Z  I  Tn^dB,  (88) 

where  b^^  b,  are  limits  of  the  path  b  of  the  particle  m,  for  the  epochs 
^0,  ^p  and  the  summation  is  taken  for  all  the  particles  of  the  system. 
The  latter  form  shows  that  the  action  is  the  sum  of  the  space-integrals 
of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  composing  the  system. 

Now  the  system  may  move  from  the  initial  to  the  final  configura- 
tion in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  and  on  the  transition  we  can 
impose  any  possible  conditions.  Let,  then,  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations be  specified,  and  let  the  transition  take  place  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  sum  T+E  oi  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies 
shall  be  constant,  but  not,  however,  the  interval  t^  - 1^  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  transition.  The  mode  of  transition  for  which  the  action 
is  (as  it  is  usually  put)  least,  is  that  for  which  the  motion  takes  place 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  equations  of  a  conservative  system, 
that  is  for  which  we  have  the  equation  of  work 

ai5^-H27iwa«  =  0.  (39) 

If  we  call  bA  the  variation  of  A  from  one  mode  of  transition  to 
another,  the  theorem  merely  asserts  that,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
no  variation  of  T+E,  if  the  motion  takes  place  according  to  the 
general  variational  equation  of  motion — that  is  if  the  transition 
takes  place  without  any  constraint  applied  to  the- system  from  without 
— the  variation  of  the  action  from  one  mode  of  transition  to  another 
very  near  the  first  is  of  the  second  order  of  small  quantities.  This 
is  better  described,  as  it  was  by  Hamilton,  by  saying  that  for  the 
unguided  motion  the  action  is  stationary.  It  can  be  shown,  however, 
that  if  there  is  only  one  possible  mode  of  motion  consistent  with  the 
variational  equation,  for  that  the  action  is  truly  a  minimum. 

*  Werke,  Bd.  vii.  The  reader  will  find  also  a  very  suggestiye  brief  aocoant 
of  aotion  in  Tait's  Dunamics;  also  a  fairly  full  treatment  of  the  general 
theory  in  Kouth's  £igia  Dynamicty  Part  ii. 
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Another  theorem  which  may  be  described  also  as  one  of  action 
is  that,  subject  to  the  condition  that  t^  —  i^  is  constant,  the  value  of 


=  /  m, 


S=/Ld^,  (40) 

in  which  L  denotes  T-  E,ia  stationary  when  the  motion  takes  place 
according  to  the  variational  equation  of  work  (89),  that  is  when  the 
motion  is  unconstrained. 

For  proofs  of  these  theorems  the  reader  may  refer  to  Routh's 
Bigid  DyncwnicSy  part  ii.,  or  to  the  author^s  MagrvetisTn  and,  Elec- 
iricity,  vol  i.  p.  188.  We  shall  find  examples  of  an  analogous 
principle  in  geometrical  optics. 

254.  Solntion  of  Eqnationfl  of  Motion. — The  solution  of  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  dynamical  system  has  been  studied  by 
various  writers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
and  Jacobi,  and  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  questions  of 
physical  astronomy  by  Professor  Hill  and  M.  Poincar^.  The  elabo- 
rate work  of  the  latter  entitled  Mithodea  NimveUea  de  la  Mecanique 
Celeste  contains  a  very  valuable  discussion  of  various  problems  of 
celestial  mechanics  of  great  interest. 

The  expressions  for  the  momentum  of  a  system  and  its  moment 
of  momentum  about  any  axis,  and  the  expression  for  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  system  may  be  obtained  as  first  integrals  from  the 
equations  of  motion  and  the  geometrical  conditions  which  the  system 
fulfils.  They  are  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  find 
equations  which  determine  explicitly  the  configuration  of  the  system 
at  any  time  t.  When  the  problem  has  been  thus  solved,  the  velocities 
and  accelerations  of  its  various  parts  can  be  at  once  obtained. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  solve  the  equations  of  motion,  but  it 
is  possible  sometimes  to  write  down  at  once  the  expressions  for  the 
kinetic  and  potential  energy  and  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
system,  and  to  obtain  valuable  information  from  these  by  means  of 
the  equations  of  motion. 

255.  Motion  of  a  Top. — As  an  example  of  this  process  we  may 
consider  the  motion  of  a  body  which  moves  under  gravity  about  a 
fixed  point,  the  problem,  in  fact,  of  a  top  spinning  without  friction 
round  a  sharp  peg  on  which  it  rests. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  moments  of  inertia  about  two  of  its 
principal  axes  (see  §  166)  are  equal,  and  that  the  fixed  point  lies  on 
the  axis  of  unequal  moment  of  inertia.  Thus  let  0  (Fig.  122)  be  the 
fixed  point,  OC  the  axis  of  figure  of  the  body,  and  let  C  denote 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axis  OC,  and  A  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  OE,  which  for  convenience  we  shall 
take  perpendicular  to  OC  in  the  plane  ZOC.  It  will  be  convenient 
also  to  take  a  third  axis  OD  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOC  and  to 
OEy  as  shown  in  Fig.  122.  The  directions  of  motion  are  as  shown  in 
the  small  circles,  so  that  ODy  OE,  OC  form  a  set  of  axes  correspond- 
ing to  OX,  OY,  OZ  in  Fig.  9,  along  which  distances  may  be  taken 
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Fig.  122. 


.:■::> 


to  represent  the  angular  velocities  or  the  moments  of  momentum 
about  them.  The  directions  of  motion  are  in  each  esse  against  the 
clock  to  an  observer  looking  along  the  axes  towards  the  point  0, 

Let  the  top  be  rotating  about  the  axis  OC  fixed  in  ike  body  with 
angular  velocity  «,  and  the  plane  ZOC  of  the  axis  of  the  top  and  the 

vertical   OZ  be   turning  with  angular 

velocity  i/.  about  OZ^  and  i^  be  the  angle 
the  plane  ZOC  makes  with  a  plane  fixed 
in  space.  The  motion  about  OZ  will  be 
called  frequently  in  what  follows  the 
precessional  motion  of  the  body,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  motion  of  the  earth  which  gives 
rise  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  angular  velocity  w  is  that  of  any 
plane  through  OC,  and  fixed  in  the 
body,  relatively  to  the  plane  ZOC. 
Let  e  denote  the  angle  ZOC.     The 

angular  velocity  i/^  about  OZ  may  be 
resolved   into  two   components,  t^^^^^ 

^tP  r\n  nT\        ^4. i  .  and  vLsin 6  about fixed axos  Coincident  in 

system    of   axes   fixed  re-  position  with  OC  and  OE,  which  is  the 
lativelyto  the  plane  ZOC     intersection   of    the   planes   COZ  and 

EOD,     The  former   component    gives 

with  CO,  o>  + 1//0066  for  the  angular  velocity  about  an  s-sSr  fixed  in  space^ 
and  coinciding  with  the  instantaneous  position  OC,  and   thus  the 

body  has  the  three  angular  velocities  oo  +  ypoosd  about  OC,  i//sind 

about  OE,  and  6  about  the  third  axis  OD. 
The  kinetic  energy  is  therefore  given  by 


9' 


D 


r=  J{(7(<.»  +  .^caee)' +  ^(.^sin'O  +  e*)] . 


(41) 


Besides  this  equation  we  might  write  down  another  expressing 
the  fact  that,  since  there  are  no  forces  that  have  moments  about  OZ 
and  OC,  the  moment  of  momentum  about  the  vertical  must  remain 
constant.     Two  of  the  angular  velocities  we  have   just   seen   are 

«»  +  \//cos6  about  OC  and  i^sinO  about  an  axis  through  0  at  right 
angles  to   OC,  and   in   the  plane  ZOC.     Hence  the  moment  of 

momentum  of  the  body  is  made   up  of  C{»  +  ^cosO)  about  OCy 

and   Ayj/sinO  about  the  axis  just  specified.     Since  the   former  is 

constant  we  have  a>  +  i//cos0,  the  angular  velocity  about  OC,  equal^to 
the  initial  value,  n  say.  Again,  the  moment  of  momentum  about 
the  vertical  OZ  is  obtained  by  resolving  these  two  components,  and 

is  A  \^sin'6  +  CncosO.     Therefore 


A  >^sin*e  +  CncosB  =  ZT, 


(42) 


where  F  is  a  constant. 
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If  the  centroid  be  G,  OG  be  denoted  by  A,  and  the  mass  of  the 
body  by  m,  and  the  potential  energy  be  taken  as  zero  when  6^  is  in 
the  horizontal  plane  through  0,  we  have  for  the  potential  energy  the 
expression  Tnghco&Q,     Hence 

E^^mghco&Q,    T+E  =  K,  (43) 

where  iT  is  a  constant,  complete  the  equations  required.  Equations 
(41),  (42),  (48)  express  the  whole  motion. 

256.  'Bisxng  and  Falling  of  Top. — We  may  at  once  draw  some 
important  conclusions.     First  we  shall  find  the  values  of  6  for  which 

6  =  0,  that  is  the  limits  between  which  the  inclination  of  the  top  to 
the  vertical  lies.  Equation  (41)  may  be  written  by  (43)  in  the 
form 

AeF  +  A  ^mi^Q  +  C»»  +  2?n^Acos0  =  2K.  (44) 

Eliminating  i//  from  this  by  (42),  we  have 

AG'  +  ^--^^^+Cn'  +  2mghcose  =  2K,  (45) 

Let  the  top  be  given  initially  rotating  with  angular  velocity  n  about 

OC,  with  its  axis  inclined  at  /3  to  the  vertical,  and  with  yj/  and  6  each 
zero.  The  value  of  ff  is  therefore  Cncosfi.  The  initial  value  of 
2Tis  Cn*,  of  2B  ia  2mghcoaP,  so  that  2E^  On^  +  2mghooa(i,   Putting 

then  0  =  0  in  (45),  and  substituting  these  values  of  ff  and  2K,  we 
obtain 

(coee  -  cos(i)[2mghA{oos^e  -  1)  -  Cn^coBd  -  co8)3)}  =  0.     (46) 

This  is  a  cubic  equation  for  the  determination  of  cos  6,  and  obviously 
one  root  is  cos6  =  oos)3.  For  the  other  two  roots  we  have  the 
quadratic 

2mghA{co&'e  -  1)  -  <7*w*(cose  -  coe/3)  =  0.  (47> 

The  expression  on  the  left  is  positive  for  cos0  =  oc,  negative  for 
0080  =  1,  and  positive  for  cosd  =  -  1.  Hence  one  root  lies  between 
00  and  1,  and  another  between  + 1  and  -  1.  The  former  root  is,  of 
course,  inafimissible. 

Now  solving  (47)  we  have,  putting  k  for  AmghAjCPn^,  the  result 

oos6  =  i{l  «fc^(l-2ifccos/3  +  P)}. 

fC 

The  quantity  under  the  square  root  sign  is  essentisClly  positive  since 
C06/3  <  1.     Hence  the  admissible  root  is 

cosa  =  i{l  -  V(l  -  2A;cosi3  +¥)}.  (48) 

k 

The  inclination  of  the  top  to  the  vertical  thus  lies  between  the 
limits  /3  and  cos""*[{l  -  ^(1  -  2A; cos/3  +  P)}/A;],  or  a  say,  and  oscillates 
from  one  value  to  the  other. 
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If  the  top  be  started  rotating  very  rapidly,  that  is  if  7»  be  very 
great,  we  get  by  (48),  including  terms  up  to  A^, 


oos6  =  cos/3  -  -^sin'/S. 


(49) 


Thus  the  limits  of  6  are  /3  and  cos-^cos/B  -  i^sin'/3^). 

257.  Precessional  Motion  of   Top. — By  (44)  the  value  of  ^  is 
greatest  when  ^  =  0  unless  Cn^  +  2m^^cos0  -  2^= 0,  in  which  case  ^ 

is  zero.     Since  ^K—  Cvr  +  2m^Acos/3,  this  equa- 
tion is 

2m5rA(cos e  -  cos/3)  =  0,  (50) 

■ 

so  that  i^  is  zero  whenever  cosO  =  cos/3. 

When  this  relation  is  not  fulfilled  ^  =  0  gives 


Fig.  123. 


j-__  ^mgh  cos/3 -cos6^ 
A  sm-O 


(51) 


and  (42)  gives  for  ^  at  the  other  limiting  value 
of  0 


^        Cn 


(52) 


The  projection  of  the  path  of  any  point  of 
the  axis,  say  the  apex  or  the  centroid,  on 
the  horizontal  plane  through  0  is,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  123,  a  periodic  curve  lying  between  two  circles,  about 
O  as  centre,  corresponding  to  the  two  limiting  values  of  0.     At  the 

inner  circle  i/^  =  0,  so  that  there  the  curve  is  cusped ;  at  the  outer 

circle  \p  has  a  maximum  value  (twice  the  steady  value,  §  260)  while 

0  =  0,  so  that  the  curve  touches  the  circle. 

*258.  Oompletion  of  Solution  of  Problem. — The  motion  may  be 
completely  worked  out  and  the  position  of  the  axis  found  for  any 
instant  in  the  following  manner.  Since  2jr=(7n'  +  27n^Aoos/3,  we 
have  for  (45) 

^sin»0.6'  ^, 

=  2mgMooBd  -  co8/3){(co6*6  -  1)  -  ~~^ {co&Q  -  co8/3)}.    (53) 

ZATiigh 

If  cos  a,  cos/3,  c  be  the  roots,  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude,  of 
the  cubic  equation  (46)  for  cos0,  a  is  the  larger  and  /3  the  smaller  of 
the  two  values  of  0  between  which  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the 
vertical  oscillates.  Hence,  if  Z  be  written  for  Ajmh,  the  above 
equation  becomes 

Zsin»0.0»  =  2^(cos6  -  cosa)(oos0  -  cos/3)(cos0  -  c).  (54) 

Now  putting 

COS0  =  cosacos'0  +  cos/3sin'0, 
we  obtain 

cos6  —  cosa  =  (co8/3  -  cosa)sin'^ 

cos6  -  cos/3  =  (cosa  -  cos/3)cos''*o. 
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which  satisfy  the  inequality  a  >  6  >  /3.  These  substituted  in  (54) 
transform  it  to 

^^=J^(l-^sin'^), 

where  A;'  =  (oo8/3-oosa)/(c-coso),jo*  =  5r(c-co8a)/2/.  Thus  for  any 
value  of  ^  corresponding  to  a  value  of  t  reckoned  from  an  instant  at 
which  ^  was  zero,  or  0  =  a,  we  have 


pl  = 


dip 


Vl-Ar^sin>' 


(55) 


0 


The  value  of  t  is  thus  found  as  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind. 
The  values  of  pC  {or  IC  as  it  is  usually  written)  are  given  for  a 
gradation  of  values  of  ^  in  tables  of  elliptic  functions.  Hence  both 
pt  and  fy  that  is  in  effect  corresponding  values  of  t  and  0,  can  be 
found. 

To  complete  the  solution  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  correspond- 
ing values  of  t  and  xj/  are  to  be  obtained.  By  (42)  and  writing  2f 
for  Cn/A  we  get, 

;  _  afCOSfi  -  C086  _  /./1+C06/3  _  1  -cos/3\ 

^    ^  i-cos^e  '"''\i+cose    i-cose/ 

Using  the  expression  for  6  stated  above,  and  writing  m^  for 
(co6/3-co6a)/(l+cosa)  and  m,  for  -  (cos/3  -  cosa)/(l  -  cosa),  we 
obtain 

But,  as  has  been  seen,  jtxtt  =  0^^/(1 -A^'sin^^)^,  so  that  we  obtain 
finally 


(l+mjSin2^)^l->fc»sin»0 


I 


-(1+m,) 


d(l> 


(1  +w,8in^0)^l 


-Psin^^J  ' 


(57) 


which  expresses  \f/  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals  of  the  third  kind. 
As  before,  values  of  i/.'  and  <p  can  be  obtained  for  any  actual  case 
from  tables.  (See  for  further  discussion  of  this  subject  Greenhill, 
Elliptic  FunctioTia,) 

259.  Eauations  of  Motion  of  Top. — The  discussion  just  given 
contains  the  chief  fact6  regarding  the  motion  of  a  top.  The  subject 
is  of  great  physical  -interest  because  of  the  exact  analogy  between 
the  motion   and  the  elastic  behaviour  of  a  thin  round  wire  of 
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^exibility  the  same  in  all  directions  (chap,  xv.),  and  also  because  of 
its  bearing  on  the  important  and  difficult  subject  of  the  stability  of 
motion.  It  has  always  seemed  very  remarkable  that  a  top  or  gyrostat 
{which  is  only  a  top  running  on  bearings  attached  to  a  case  enclosing 
it)  should  be  stable  when  rotating  in  a  position  in  which  without  spin 
it  would  be  quite  unstable.  We  have  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  per- 
manence of  direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  of  the  axis  of  a  rifle 
bullet.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 
we  add  a  short  sketch  of  the  method  of  investigating  the  stability 

of  the  steady  motion  of  a  top,  that  is  the  motion  in  which  6  and  ij/ 
are  constant. 

But  first  we  shall  illustrate  the  Lagrangian  method  by  using 
it  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  for  a  top,  though,  as  the  reader 
may  verify,  they  may  be  easily  obtained  otherwise.  Information 
regarding  the  steady  motion  and  the  small  oscillations  about  that 
state  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  aid  of  these  equations. 

The  independent  co-ordinates  may  be  taken  as  6,  ;//,  and  the 
angle  corresponding  to  w.  Only  the  velocity  w,  however,  not  the 
co-ordinates,  enters  into  the  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy.  Thus 
we  have 

dtde  Se      ^ 


dtdyl^ 


The  equations  of  motion  are  therefore 

••  .  •  . 

Ad -{A  xj/cosd  -  C{ia  +  \//cos0)}\//sin6  =  mghsmd 

-f  {A  ^/Isin'e  +  C{w  +  ;/^cos0)co66}  =  0 


dt 


d 

^(w-|-4/cos0)  =  O. 


(58) 


The  last  equation  shows  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body 

about  0C7,  that  is  cj-hi^cosd,  remains  equal  to  the  initial  value,  n 
say.  The  same  equation  converts  the  second,  after  integration, 
into 

A^mi^e-^CnoosQ^H. 

These  are  the  results  as  to  constancy  of  moment  of  momentum 
already  obtained  in  §  254. 

260.  Steady  Motionof  Top.— By  (44),  A  t/^sin^e  =  (7n(co8/3  -  cosO), 
and  if  the  angular  velocity  n  be  very  great,  coed  as  we  have  seen 
in  (49)  oscillates  between  the  limits  oo8/3  and  cos/3  -  2mghAwi^filChi?^ 
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80  that  the  two  values  of  6  are  very  nearly  equal.     Hence  by  (51) 

the  utmost  value  that  Ayp^sm^d  can  have  is  2mghAsm^filGnf  so 

that  if  n  is  very  great  ^  must  be  very  small.  The  first  of  the 
equations  of  motion  (58)  can  be  written 

AS  "{{A  i/lcosO  ~  Cn)}P  -  m^A}sinO  =  0. 

If  the  motion  be  steady  6  is  constant  and  therefore  0  >=  0.     Thus 
we  get  the  equation  of  steady  motion 

{{A  i/ico66  -  Cn)\P  +  mgh}siiid  =  0.  (59) 

This  will  hold  if  sine-O,  or  if  A  4^^ oosd  -  Cn^  +  mgh  =  0.  The 
first  of  these  gives  6  =  0  or  0  =  fr,  that  is  the  centroid  is  either  verti- 
cally above  or  vertically  below  0.  But  if  cos/3  is  finite  this  leads  to  an 

infinite  value  of  i//,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  0  must  lie 
between  the  narrow  limits  stated. 

The  second  relation  gives  approximately,  since  >//  is  small, 

^=^  (60) 

for  the  angular  velocity  of  the  steady  precessional  motion,  or  half 
the  maximum  value  given  by  (52)  above.  If  we  solve  the  equation, 
putting  Oj  for  the  constant  value  of  6,  we  obtain 

*-i^{'V('-^*«»'')}-      <"> 

The  values  of  ^  must  be  real,  and  hence  if  hcoad^  is  positive,  that  is 
if  the  centroid  is  above  the  level  of  the  point  0,  we  must  have 

2^^Atnghoosd^ 


n*> 


in  order  that   the  steady  motion  may  be  possible.     If  the  top  be 

started  with  n  very  great  and  \//,  6  both  zero,  then  since  i//  remains 
small  the  negative  sign  must  be  taken  before  the  radical  in  (61).  As 
a  first  approximation  to  t^  we  get  from  this 

^      Cn 

as  before. 

A  second  approximation  is 

The  motion  corresponding  to  the  other  root  of  (61)  is  also  possible, 
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and  ita  stability  in  proved  by  the  fact  that  tlie  expreedon  for  the 
period  of  the  small  oscillation  ia  real  in  this  case. 

261.  Small  OBcillations  about  Steady  Bfotion.— The  email 
oscillations  about  steady  motion  may  be  investigated  by  putting 
J'  =  i/'i  +  4'',  and  9  =  9|4-(t',  where  i/-,,  6^  denote  steady  valuea  about 
which  the  motion  oscillates,  and  i^',  &'  are  small  variable  quantities  of 
which  the  second  and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected.  When  these 
are  substituted  in  the  equations  of  momentum,  and  the  equation  (U8) 
ior  B,  and  the  steady  motion  conditions,  for  example 

C/i  ■■  7nghj\p  +  A  V'Cob  9^, 
are  given  effect  to,  two  simultaneous  equations  are  obtained,  which 
(with  assumed   values  /sin(2ir(/r  +  a),  gsin{2trtlT  +  b)    for   ^„   flj) 
enable  the  period  r  of  oscillation  to  be  calculated.*    It  oomes  out 


J(A'<f,'--27agAA4,,'cose,  +  mYh')  ' 


(G3) 


262.  Stability  of  Motion.     BehaTionr  of  OyTOStat.~-Tbe  process 
here  illustrated  is  exceedingly  important  as  it  is  that  which  is  often 
adopted  to  investigate  small  disturbances  from  a  stete  of  steady 
or  regular  motion.     It  is  also  one 
by  which  the  stability  of  a  given  Fro.  124. 

motion  can  be  tested,  that  is  by 
which  may  be  answered  the  question 
whether,  if  the  motions  be  slightly 
disturbed,  the  system  will  perform 
small  oscillations  about  the  state 
of  motion  or  pass  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  it  A  recondite 
example  is  the  question  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  sohir  system  referred 
to  in  §  184 ;  a  very  simple  exam- 
ple is  the  motion  of  a  particle  along 
the  lowest  generating  line  inside  an 
inclined  straight  cylindrical  tube, 
CH*  along  the  highest  generating  line 
outside.  In  the  former  case  the 
motion  is  obviously  stable — a  small 
lateral  disturbance  will  only  cause 

the  particle  to  pursue  its  course  making  small  oscillations  about  the 
generating  line ;  in  the  latter  case  such  a  disturbance  would  cause 
the  particle  to  permanently  leave  the  generating  line  and  finally  the 

The  investigation  given  above  suffices  to  explain  most  of  the 
curious  phenomena  shown  by  a  top  formed  by  a  massive  fly-wheel 
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Fig.  125. 


running  on  bearings  attached  to  a  framework  or  case  surrounding  it. 
Such  a  top  is  called  a  gyrostat,  and  in  one  form  is  a  well-known  toy, 
in  another  is  an  instrument  capable  of  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
recondite  physical  phenomena ;  the  latter  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  124, 
which  represents  a  gyrostat  resting  on  a  thin  edge  on  a  glass 
plate.  The  case  is  represented 
as  cut  open  to  show  the  fly-wheel, 
which  is  pivoted  on  a  spindle 
turning  on  bearings  attached  to 
the  case.  The  fly-wheel  is  partly 
in  section  to  indicate  the  con- 
struction. As  the  section  shows, 
the  fly-wheel  is  a  thin  disk  with 
a  massive  rim.  Fig.  125  illus- 
trates a  simple  case.  The  gyrostat 
is  hung  by  a  string  from  a  point 
of  the  case  in  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel  so  that  the  centi*oid  is 
below  the  point  of  support.  A 
weight  is  hung  by  a  string  from 
one  end  of  the  axis,  and  there- 
fore produces  momentum  about  a 
horizontal  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel,  which  is  supposed  to 
I'otate  rapidly  about  the  (hori- 
zontal) axis  of  the  figure.  The 
gyrostat  does  not  incline  over 
sensibly,   but    turns    round    in 

azimuth  with  angular  velocity  \j/ 
in  nearly  steady  motion,  on 
which,  however,  are  super-im- 
posed oscillations  in  the  period 


r  = 


2TrA\l 


sU^'-^viyh' 


(64) 


Gyrostat  showlDg  precession.  The 
action  of  the  weight  causes  turn- 
ing of  the  axis  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  that  is  round  the  cord,  in 
the  direction  against  the  hands  of 
a  watch  to  an  observer  looking 
from  above. 


where  m  is  the  mass  hung  on  the  end  of  the  axis,  and  A  is  its  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  the  string.  A  is  of  course  the  moment  of 
inertia  of    the  gyrostat   about  a  diameter  of  the   fly-wheel.     The 

value  of  \i/=  -^—,  so  that  if  7h  is  very  great 


-''Sn 


(65) 


This  would  also  be  the  formula  for  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  rapidly 
rotating  gyrostat  or  top  placed  with  its  axis  horizontal  and  supported 
at  one  extremity  of  the  axis,  as  in  Fig.  127.  The  couple  producing 
the  precession  would  be,  as  in  the  discussion  above,  due  to  the  weight 

p 
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of  the  top.  The  complete  theory  of  the  gyrostat  includes  terms  depend- 
ing on  the  motion  of  the  case,  which  does  not  spin  with  the  fly-wheel, 
but  these  are  here  neglected.  The  reader  ought  not  to  have  much 
difficulty  in  modifying  the  equations  given  above  to  take  the  inertia 
of  the  case  into  account. 

If  the  precession  is  produced  in  any  other  way  by  an  applied 
couple,  we  have  for  the  moment  of  the  couple 

L=^Cnyp.  (66) 

263.  The  Eartli  is  a  Top.  Precession. — The  theory  of  the  top  is 
interesting  for  the  reason  that  the  earth  is  really  a  gigantic  top 
with  a  precessional  motion  due  to  the  attractive  forces  exerted  by 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  do  not  have  resultants  passing  accurately 
through  the  earth's  centroid,  and  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  the 
action  of  the  planets. 

The  earth  spins  in  a  period  of  one  sidereal  day  about  an  axis 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  66°  32'  48"  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
plane  of  the  equator  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of 
23°  27'  12".  The  attraction  of  the  sun,  for  example,  exerts  a  couple 
tending  to  draw  the  plaiie  of  the  equator  into  coincidence  with  the 
ecliptic,  just  as  gravity  tends  to  pull  the  top  down  so  that  its  centroid 
shall  be  in  the  horizontal  plane  through  0.  Also  just  as  the  top  does 
not  fall  down,  but  moves  with  a  precessional  motion  so  that  when  the 
motion  is  steady  the  axis  describes  a  cone  round  the  vertical  0(7, 
the  earth's  axis  describes  as  a  result  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces' 
exerted  upon  it  a  conical  motion  in  space  of  period  about  26,000 
years.  The  path  of  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  is  thus  a  circle 
among  the  stars  on  the  celestial  sphere,  about  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic. 

There  are  three  main  periodic  disturbances  of  the  precessional 
motion,  causing  what  is  called  niUation,  or  "  nodding,"  of  the  earth j-ef- 
whirlriFr^TtTnlt'Tiprnilr  n(;;nin  frTifrr~iihaptnr  on  tiiituvnvmfal  f^f/tmmim 
They  are,  however,  of  the  nature  of  forced  oscillation,  since  they  are 
produced  by  forces  which  have  their  own  proper  period. 

264.  Elementary  Calculation  of  Precession  in  Steady  Motion. — 
The  following  method  of  investigating  the  steady  motion  of 
a  top  is  simple,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  an  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation  explained  at  §  94  above,  and  can  be  applied  directly 
to  the  precessional  motion  of  the  earth.  The  top  is  spinning  with 
angular  velocity  w  about  its  axis  while  the  centroid  turns  with 

imiform  angular  velocity  }p.  If  the  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the 
top  be  against  the  clock  when  looked  down  upon  from  above, 
the  precessional  motion  will  be  also  against  the  clock  when  looked 
down  upon  from  above  Z  (Fig.  126).     Since  the  body  is  rotating 

with  angular  velocity  ci>  +  i^cos0(  =  n)  about  OCj  and  angular  velocity 

i/'sinO  about  OE  (Fig.  126)  in  the  plane  ZOC,  it  is  turning  about  an 
instantaneous  axis  in  the  same  plane.  Let  this  aids  be  represented 
by  01,  and  a  be  the  angle  COT.     We  have  at  once 
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tana  = 


__  ipsinO 


n 


(67) 


•9' 


and  the  angular  velocity  about  01  is  Jn^  +  xj^ein^d. 

In  the  case  of  steady  motion  the  instantaneous  axis  describes 
a  cone  in  space,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cone  in  the  body.  The 
motion  may  be  described  by  saying  that  the  body-cone  rolls  on  the 
space-cone.  With  the  directions  of 
rotation  in  the  case  considered  here 
the  body-cone  lies  outside  the  space- 
cone;  in  the  case  of  the  earth's  pre- 
cessional  motion  the  body-cone  rolls 
round  the  inside  of  the  space-cone 
(see  §  267). 

In  a  short  interval  of  time  di  the 
gravity  mg  of  the  top  generates  moment 
of  momentum  m^^sinOc^,  about  the 
axis  OD  (Fig.  126)  at  right  angles  to 
OE  and  OC.  This  is  to  be  supposed 
fixed  in  direction  during  the  small  in- 
terval of  time.  This  moment  of  mo- 
mentum is  not  represented  by  that  due 
to  generation  of  angular  velocity  in  dt 
about  OD,  for  during  dt  the  axes  OC 
and  OE  do  not  remain  in  the  same 
positions.     OC  is  moved  by  the  rotation 

about  OE  through  an  angle  ;^sin6c^  towards  the  direction  OD, 
This  gives  an  increase  of  moment  of  momentum  about  OD  of  amount 

CnrlsmOdt,  as  will  be  shown  in  §  282  below,  or  as  the  reader  may 
easily  verify.  In  the  same  way  OE  is  turned  away  from  the  direc- 
tion OD  in  the  same  time  through  an  angle  ndt,  and  this  causes  a 

decrease  of  moment  of  momentum  about  OD  of  amount  Axj/siad  ,ndt. 
If  dQ  he  the  angular  velocity  generated  in  dt  about  the  temporarily 
fixed  axis  OD,  the  whole  moment  of  momentum  about  that  direction 
generated  in  dtis  therefore 


BEy  00,  OD  are  a  rectangular 
system  of  axes  fixed  rela- 
tively to  the  plane  ZOO, 


Hence 


or 


Ada  +  {C-  A)n\i^sinddt 
A—  +{C  -  A)n\l/smd=^nigh8ind 


dQ  =  ~{mgh-{C-'A)n^}&ixiQdt, 

j3. 


(68) 


TJie  generation  of  the  angular  velocity  do  causes  01  to  turn 

round  the  origin  0  towards  OD  through  an  angle  dQ/Jn^ +  \p^6in^d 
Hence  a  point  P  on  01  at  unit  distance  from  0  moves  a  distance  of 
this  amount   in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  ZOC.    But  P  is  at 
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a  distance  from  OZ  equal  to  sin (6  -  a),  and  therefore  turns  round  OZ 

through  an  angle  dQl{'\  n^  ■^'i\^^sin^Q,sim{Q-a)},     But  from  (67) 

it  is  easy  to  show  that  sin(0  -  a)  =  wsina/i^  =  tosinO/Jn^  +  i//*sin-6,   so 
that  the  angle  turned  through  hy  P  is  dSijuisinO.     This  angle  must 

also  be  }pdt,  so  that  we  have  }p  =  {dQldt)lwsmO.     Hence 


J  _  nigh  —  (C  —  A  )»v// 
Ata 

which,  since  w  =  w  -  i//cos0,  may  be  written 

A  \j/^coad  -Cn^f  +  ingh  =  0 


(69) 


(70) 


the  equation  already  obtained  in  §  259  for  i//  in  the  case  of  steady 
motion. 

265.  Precession  Calculated  by  componnding  Moments  of 
Momentum. — The  same  result  may  be  obtained  still  more  simply, 
perhaps,  by  direct  composition  of  moments  of  momentum.  The  axis, 
OH  say,  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum  lies  in  the  plane  ZOG, 
and  makes  an  angle  /3  witii  OC  given  by  the  equation 


tan/3  =  -^^  -   . 


(71) 


Fig.  127. 


But  by  the  generation  of  moment  of  momentum  mgh^inBdt  about  the 
direction  OD  the  axis  OH  is  displaced  towards  OD  through  an  angle 

mghsinddtlK,  where  K  is  the  resultant 
moment  of  'momentum.  A  point  Q  on  OH 
at  unit  distance  from  0  therefore  turns 
about  OZ  through  an  angle 

7nghsin6dt/Ksm{B  -  /3). 
But  from  (71)  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

mi{e-li)  =  sind{l-j^cosei^.     (72) 

On  Jl 

Hence  the  angle  turned  through  by  Q  about 

OZ    in    time    dt    is    mghdtHCn-  Ay\/co&Q), 

This  must  he  \\/dt  since  the  motion  is  steady 
and  the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momen- 
tum always  lies  in  the  plane  ZOC,    We  have 

therefore  \l  =  inghl{Cn  -  A  \l/CO&d),  or 

«  • 

A  \l^'^cos8  -  Cnxl/  H-  mgh  =  0, 

the  same  result  again. 
If  0  =  7r/2,  that  is  if  the  axis  of  the  top  is  horizontal,  the  first  term 
vanishes. 

If  n  be  great  (70)  holds  approximately,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the 
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first  term  is  omitted,  and  is  applicable  to  a  gyrostat  in  steady  motion, 
whether  supported  on  the  knife-edge  surrounding  its  case  (Fig.  124) 
with  its  axis  in  a  position  inclined  to  the  vertical,  or  hung  by 
a  string  attached  to  the  part  of  the  case  enclosing  the  axis  (Fig.  127). 
When  the  axis  is  horizontal  (70)  is  strictly  true,  as  the  first  term, 
which  involves  the  inertia  of  the  case,  disappears  from  the  equation. 
The  quantity  mg  is,  however,  the  gravity  of  the  whole  instrument, 

266.  Nnmerical  Example  of  Precession  of  (gyrostat. — As  a 
numerical  example  we  take  the  following.  A  gyrostat  is  hung  with 
its  axis  horizontal  by  a  cord  attached  to  the  case  surrounding 
the  axle  at  a  distance  of  5  centimetres  from  the  centre  of  inertia 
of  the  whole.  The  fly-wheel  weighs  1500  grammes,  has  a  radius 
of  gyration  of  4  centimetres,  and  rotates  at  200  revolutions  per 
second.  The  mass  of  wheel  and  case  together  is  2200  grammes,  find 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  precessional  motion,  the  motion  being 
steady. 

The  moment  of  the  weight  about  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  cord,  that  is  mgh,  is,  in  C.G.S.  units,  nearly  2160  x  5000.     The 

value  of  Cn  is  1800  x  16  x  400ir.  Hence  1/7=  '864,  that  is  the  axis 
turns  round  in  the  horizontal  plane  with  an  angular  velocity  of 
nearly  a  third  of  a  radian  per  second. 

The  fact  that  a  gyrostat  thus  supported  and  moving  as  described 
can  remain  with  its  axis  horizontal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  centroid  is  not  in  the  vertical  through  the  point  of  support,  has 
been  considered  paradoxical.  It  is  not  more  so,  however,  than  the 
behaviour  of  a  common  top  which  spins  with  its  axis  inclined  to 
the  vertical,  provided  the  proper  precessional  motion  is  allowed  to 
take  place. 

The  reader  may  exercise  himself  on  the  preceding  discussion  by 
considering  the  general  effect  of  introducing  a  couple  aiding  or 
opposing  the  processional  motion.  For  a  top  spinning  in  the  ordinary 
manner  on  a  horizontal  plane,  or  a  gyrostat  placed  in  an  inclined 
position  to  the  vertical  on  the  knife-e^e  opposite  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel,  or  a  g3nx)stat  spinning  when  hung  by  a  cord,  as  shown  in 
Yig.  127,  an  opposing  couple  causes  the  body  to  fall  in  the  ordinary 
way  under  the  action  of  gravity ;  an  aiding  couple  causes  the  centroid 
to  rise.  In  this  way  the  action  of  friction  on  the  peg  of  an  ordinary 
top  in  raising  the  centroid  may  be  understood.  A  complete  account 
of  the  motion  of  a  top  in  the  case  in  which  it  spins  on  a  rough  plane 
on  a  rounded  peg  of  finite  size,  so  that  a  frictional  couple  of  finite 
moment  is  applied  to  it,  we  have  no  space  to  give  here.  The  reader 
may,  however,  consult  J  ellett's  Theory  of  Friction,  in  which  the  subject 
is  very  fully  discussed. 

267.  Precessional  Motion  of  the  Eartb. — ^Processional  motion, 
and  in  particular  that  of  the  earth,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  model 
shown  in  Fig.  128.  The  globe,  the  southern  end  of  which  is  cut 
away,  is  weighted  so  as  to  rest  with  the  pin  projecting  from  the  north 
pole  against  the  inner  side  of  the  horizontal  ring,  and  represents  the 
earth.     The  cone  which  has  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and 
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its  base  at  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  pin  with  the  ring,  is  the  space- 
cone  {§  264) ;  the  cone  which  has  its  apes  at  the  centi-e,  and  its  base 
at  the  circle  in  which  the  pin  touches  the  ring,  is  the  body-cone.  The 
plane  of  the  circle  of  contact  in  the  ring  is  to  be  taken  as  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic ;  the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone  is  twice  the  angle  between 

Fig.  128. 


the  plane  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  that  is  twice  the  so-called 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  being  against 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  precessional  motion  is  with  the  hands. 
The   body-cone  shown  in  the  model   is  on  a  scale  enormously  too 

The  diameter  of  the  rolling  circle  can  easily  be  calculated  for  the 
earth  supposed  spinning  with  its  centi-e  fixed  in  space  and  describing 
unifonnly  its  precessional  motion  in  the  period  of  25,868  years. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  space-cone,  that  is  the 
diameter  of  the  ring,  is  in  feet  about  2  x  21  x  10°  x  sin(23-  27'  12"). 
This  must  be  25,868  x  366^  times  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  con- 
tact of  the  body-cone,  so  that  the  latter  diameter  is  1-764  feet.  In 
other  words,  the  intersection  of  the  instantaneous  axis  with  the 
surface  of  the  earth  describes  a  circle  round  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  figure  of  IU'6  inches  radius.  The  diagram  of  the  model  is 
taken  from  Thomson  and  Tait'a  JVatural  Philosophi/,  vol,  i.  Part  i. 
The  model  itself  is  part  of  the  illustrative  apparatus  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

268.  Beaction  of  Top  on  Support.— As  an  example  of  §  169  we 
may  find  the  reaction  exerted  on  the  top  by  the  supporting  horizontal 
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plane.  If  the  plane  be  smooth  this  force  is  vertically  upward.  Let 
its  amount  be  Y,  The  motion  of  the  centroid  is  the  Same  as  if  all 
the  forces  were  applied  there.     The  vertically  upward  component 

at  the  centroid  is  Y-my.     But  the  centroid  has  an  acceleration  hQ'^ 

towards  0,  and  another  A  61  at  right  angles  to  OC  in  the  direction  to 

increase  0.  Thus  clearly  mhJd  =  {mg  -  r)sin6,  mhd^=  {mg  -  7)co80, 
so  that 

7=  mg  -  mh{d8md  +  d^cosO),  (7.^) 

The  action  on  the  ground  is  therefore  less  than  the  gravity  of  the 

•  •  • 

top  by  wA(6sin6  +  6Pco86). 

The  value  of  Y  can  be  found  by  the  following  method,  which  is 

instructive.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  centroidal  motion  is  ^mh^O^, 
and  the  part  of  this  corresponding  to  the  vertical  component  of  the 

velocity  A  6  is  ^A''(  6  sin  61)'.  Becalling  that  force  in  any  direction 
on  an  unresisted  body  is  space-rate,  in  that  direction,  of  increase  of 
kinetic  energy,  we  see  that  the  upward  force  applied  by  the  ground 
to  the  top  over  and  above  the  gravity  mg  is  the  upward  space -rate  of 

increase  of  ^mh^daindYy  that  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  quantity 
per  unit  of  increase  of  the  height  hcosd  of  the  centroid. 

Thus  we  obtain  Y=mg -h  i  {dld{h cos 6)}  {mh\e8indy},  or 

Y^mg  +  ^mh^J,dBine)\  (74) 

The  reader    may  show  by   differentiating   [putting  d/dcosd^ 

-  {d/cUyOsmO]  that  this  is  exactly  the  value  of  Y  obtained  by  the 
other  process. 

269.  Gyrostatie  Action  of  Fly-Wheel  or  of  Armature  of 
Dynamo. — When  a  fly-wheel  runs  on  bearings  which  are  not  fixed, 
but  move  about  with  the  body  to  which  they  are  secured,  gyrostatie 
forces  are  brought  into  play  which  are  sometimes  overlooked,  but 
which  are  of  practical  importance.  For  example,  consider  a  dynamo- 
armature  spinning  rapidly  about  an  axis  fixed  in  bearings  on  board 
ship.  If  the  axis  is  in  the  thwart-ship  direction,  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  brings  into  play  forces  which  at  any  instant  consist  of  a  force 
towards  the  bow  on  one  bearing,  and  an  equal  force  towards  the 
stem  on  the  other.  The  pitching  motion  of  the  ship  has  no  such 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  axis  of  the  armature  be  fore  and 
aft,  the  pitching  produces  forces  on  the  bearings,  one  towards  the  star- 
board, the  other  towards  the  port  side  of  the  ship,  while  the  rolling 
produces  no  such  effect.  These  forces  are  reversed  with  the  reversal 
of  the  motion,  and  thus  a  constantly  reversing  stress,  alternately  on 
the  front  and  ou  the  back  of  each  bearing,  is  brought  into  play. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  the  rotating  parts  of  the  engines, 
and  with  the  screw-shaft  in  its  bearings  when  the  ship  pitches,  but 
hi  these  cases  the  angular  velocities  are  not  so  great  as  to  make  the 
effect  so  important. 
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The  amount  of  the  force  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  ship  is  rolling  (or  pitching) 

be  v//,  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  part  of  the  machine 

be  n,  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  be  (7,  then  \p  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  angular  velocity  (§  262)  of  the  precessional  motion  of 
the  gyrostat  in  the  horizontal  plane  under  the  couple  L,  which  acts 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  to  the  plane  of 

the  precessional  motion.  The  moment  of  the  couple  Z  is  Cnif/  (§  262). 

For  the  precessional  motion  of  angular  velocity  }p  of  the  rotating 
part  of  the  machine  imposed  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  a  couple  must 

be  applied  by  the  bearings  to  the  axis  of  amount  Cn^.  If  I  be  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  bearings  the  force  on  each  is 

Cnyp/L    It  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 

rotating  part  and  to  each  of  the  angular  velocities  n  and  yj/.  It  is 
greatest  at  the  middle  of  a  roll  (or  pitch)  of  a  ship,  and  zero  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  when  the  ship  is  reversing  its  angular  motion. 

These  forces,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  such  as  to  produce  a 
couple  about  ah  axis  at  right  angles  at  once  to  the  axis  of  rotation 
and  to  the  axis  about  which  the  rolling  or  pitching  is  taking  place 
They  are  sometimes  wrongly  stated  to  be  forces  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bearings. 

270.  Numerical  Example  of  Qyrostatic  Action  of  Dynamo  on 
board  Ship. — As  a  numerical  example  we  take  the  case  of  a  large 
alternator,  the  armature  of  which  weighs  10  cwt.,  has  a  radius  of 
gyration  of  2  feet,  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  600  revolutions.  We  shall 
suppose  the  axis  placed  in  the  thwart-ship  direction,  and  the  ship  to 
roll  through  a  total  range  of  30°  in  a  period  of  10  seconds.  With 
the  pound  and  foot  as  units  of  mass  and  length,  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  armature  is  4480.  The  angular  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
armature  is  209r  radians  per  second.  The  maximum  angular  velocity 
of  the  ship  is  2n-x  15/(10  x  57-3)  =  8fr/57-3=  165,  in  radians  per 
second.  Hence  the  couple  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the 
dynamo  exerted  on  the  bearings  is  4480  x  20^-  x  *165  in  pound-foot- 
second  units.  If  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  bearings  is 
2  feet,  the  average  force  in  pounds  applied  to  each  bearing  is  this 
number  divided  by  64,  that  is  about  726.  The  force  on  the  front  or 
back  of  each  bearing,  reversed  every  half  revolution,  is  thus  about  a 
third  of  a  ton. 

271.  Uniplanar  Motion  with  reference  to  Botating  Axes. — 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  dynamics  of  a  system  of  bodies,  it 
will  be  useful  to  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  or  of  a  rigid  body 
with  reference  to  moving  axes. 

As  a  first  simple  example  we  take  (Fig.  129)  the  case  of  a  particle 
B  moving  in  a  plane,  and  having  its  position  determined  by  means 
of  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates  x,  y  drawn  from  an  origin  A^ 
which  is  at  rest.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  axes  revolve  with 
uniform  angular  velocity  n  about  -4,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow  at  B,     Relatively  to  the  moving  axes  the  velocity-components 
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of  J?  are  a?,  y.  But  besides  these  the  particle  has  velocity  components 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  axes.  To  find  the  latter,  imagine  -5  to  be 
rigidly  fixed  relatively  to  the  axes  so  that  i,  y  are  zero.  It  is  then 
turning  round  A  with  angular  velocity  n,  and  its  linear  velocity,  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  AB^  is  nr  if  r  =  AB,  The  component  of  this  parallel 
to  «  is  -  ny^  and  similarly  the  component  parallel  to  y  is  «a;.     The 
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total  component  velocities  w,  v  of  the  particle  relatively  to  fixed  axes 
coinciding  with  the  positions  of  the  axes  of  a;,  y  at  the  instant  under 
consideration  are  therefore  given  by  the  equations 


u  —  x  —  ny^  i?  =  yH-na;. 


(75) 


The  estimation  of  u,  v  will  be  seen  more  clearly  perhaps  from 
Fig,  130.  The  revolving  axes  are  represented  by  OX^  OY  in  one 
poeitiony  and  by  0X\  OF'  in  a  subsequent  position  near  the  former. 
In  the  interval,  dt  say,  let  any  point  F  move  from  P  \xi  Q  ;  the  dis- 
placement along  the  revolving  axis  of  a;  is  from  OA  to  0A\  and  along 
the  axis  of  y  is  from  OC  to  OC  OA' -OA  \s  the  change  in  a;, 
OC  -OCis  the  change  in  y;  the  limiting  value  of  {OA'  -  OA)jdty 
when  dt  is  taken  vanishingly  small  is  x.  Similarly  the  limiting  value 
of  (OC  -  0C)ld4.  is  y. 

Now  to  find  the  actual  velocities  of  the  point  P  parallel  to  the 
axes  OJT,  OF  we  have  for  the  components  of  PQ  on  these  axes  AB, 
CD.  But  AB  is  less  than  OA'  -  OA  by  B'A',  which  is  QB  x  sin^'^^'. 
The  angle  BQA^  is  vdi^  and  if  di  be  small,  QB  =  y,  and 
AnRQA'--ndt.  Hence  AB^OA' -OA-FA' =  {x-ny)dt.  If  we 
denote  the  actual  velocity  along  OX  by  w,  we  have  AB  =  iuit,  and  so 
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u  =  x-  ny.     Similarly  if  v  be  the  actual  velocity  along  OY,  we  can 
45how  that  i?  =  y  +  nx. 

Now,  returning  to  Fig.  130,  consider  a  particle  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  relatively  to  the  axes  of  a;,  y  are  numerically  equal  to  m,  v. 
The  component  velocities  of  this  particle  in  space  will  be  in  like 
manner  w  -  nv,  v  +  nu.  But  these  are  the  time-rates  of  variation  of 
w,  V,  and  are  therefore  the  accelerations  of  the  former  particle  rela- 
tively to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant  with  the  moving  axes 
of  X  and  y.  Hence  for  the  acceleration  components  we  have  the 
equations 

ii-nv^x-  2ny -  n^x,  v-\-nu  =  y-h  2nx  -  n^y,  (76) 

If  n  vary  continuously  u  will  include  the  term  -  ny  and  v  the 
term  nx,  which  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  quantities  on  the 
right  of  (76). 

272.  Components  of  any  Directed  Quantity  referred  to  Rotating 
Axes. — It  may  be  noticed  here  that  if  i^,  ^  be  the  components 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y  of  any  directed  quantity  whatever,  the 
quantity  may  be  represented  by  a  point  the  co-ordinates  of  which 
are  numerically  equal,  on  any  scale,  to  P,  Q,  Then  as  P,  Q  vsry  the 
point  will  change  its  position,  and  the  time-rates  of  variation  of  the 
<x)mponent8  relatively  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant  with 
the  revolving  ares  will  be  respectively 

V^P-nQ,  V=Q  +  nP.  (77) 

In  precisely  the  same  way  we  should  find  for  the  time-rates  of 
change  of  U,  F  relatively  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant 

•  •  

with  the  revolving  axes  the  values  U-nV,  V-\-nU.     For  n  constant 

U-nV=P-2nQ-n-P,    V+nU  =  Q +  2nP-n^Q, 

This  process  may  be  applied,  of  course,  indefinitely  to  find 
successive  time-rates  of  change.  Thus  the  time-rates  of  variation  of 
the  last  components  are 


U-  nV-  n{  V^tnU)  =U-  2nV^n-V=^  P  -  3nQ  -  3w=P  +  n^Q 


—  nrPJ 


If  n  be  not  constant  the  terms  arising  from  its  variation  must  be 

•  ■        ■  •        •  • 

supplied  in  the  values  of  U,  V,  U,  V. 

Similar  results  hold  when  the  directed  quantity  is  not  restricted 
to  two  dimensions,  as  we  shall  see  presently  (§  280). 

278.  Equations  of  Motion  of  Particle  referred  to  Rotating  Axes. 
— Returning  now  to  the  particle  at  B  (Fig.  129),  let  its  mass  be  m, 
and  the  forces  acting  on  it  parallel  to  the  positive  directions  of  the 
axes  of  X  and  y  be  X,  Y.     The  equations  of  motion  are 

m(.r  -  '2tiy  -  nic)  =  A',    m(j/  -\-  2nx  -  n-y)  —  Y,  (79) 
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As  an  example,  let  the  particle  be  of  unit  mass,  and  be  attracted 
towards  the  fix^  centre  A  with  a  force  /ti/r',  where  r  =  AB,  The 
values  of  ^Y,  Y  are  -  iixjr^,  -  fiy/r^,  and  therefore  the  equations  of 
motion  are  x  —  2ny  —  n^x  =  -  fixjt^^  y  +  2nx  -  n^y  =  -  fiy/r^,  or  as  they 
may  be  written 

;r-2ny+/^-n*W  =  0,  y  +  2nx  +  l^-n'\y  =  0.  (80) 

The  reader  may,  as  an  exercise,  find  the  expression  for  the 
kinetic  energy,  and  from  this  and  the  value  of  the  potential  energy, 
fi/r,  find  these  equations  of  motion  by  Lagrange's  method. 

Let  us  now  suppose  ^  to  be  revolving  with  angular  velocity  n 
about  a  fixed  point  E  on  AC  Bt  &  distance  a  from  A  ;  we  have,  as 
remarked  above,  simply  to  add  to  2;,  y  the  corresponding  components 
of  the  velocity  of  A .  These  are  na^  in  the  direction  of  y,  and  zero  in 
the  direction  of  x.  Thus  u  remains  as  before,  v  becomes  y  +  n{^  +  a). 
The  accelerations  become  therefore  x  —  2ny  -  n%x  +  a),  y  +  2nx  -  n^y, 
and  if  the  forces  are  the  same  as  before  the  equations  of  motion  are 
as  written  above,  with  the  substitution  of  n\x  +  a)  for  n^x, 

274.  Elementary  Lunar  Theoiy.  Approzimate  Eauations  of 
Motion  of  Moon.  Equation  of  Energy. — But  we  shall  now  suppose 
that  there  are  three  attracting  bodies,  one  at  C  of  very  great  mass,  one 
at  A  of  very  much  smaller  mass,  and  a  third  at  B  of  mass  in  its  turn 
small  in  comparison  with  that  at  A,  and  that  the  distance  AC  is  very 
great  in  comparison  with  AB,  Thus  we  have  three  bodies  which 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  sun-earth-moon  system. 

The  motion  of  the  two  first  is  approximately  one  of  revolution 
round  their  common  centroid  E,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  sun,  we  shall  take  as  at  C,  the  sun's  centre.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  about  275  miles  nearer  the  earth.  We  shall  regard  the 
moon  as  an  infinitesimal  satellite  revolving  round  the  earth,  that  is 
we  take  the  acceleration  of  the  earth  towards  the  moon  as  negligible 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth.  The  mass 
of  the  moon  is  1/81  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  common  centroid  of 
the  earth  and  moon  is  nearly  3000  miles  from  the  earth's  centre,  so 
that  the  supposition  made  is  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

We  thus  regard  the  earth  as  moving  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  n  in  a  circle  of  radius  a  about  C  as  centre,  while  the  moon 
revolves  round  the  earth  in  the  orbit  which  results  from  the  motion 
it  has  at  any  instant,  and  the  forces,  the  attractions  of  the  earth  and 
the  sun,  which  act  upon  it. 

The  acceleration  of  the  earth  toward  the  sun  at  any  instant  is 
n^a.  This  is  the  force  per  unit  mass  toward  the  sun  at  distance  a. 
Hence  the  force  per  unit  mass  toward  the  sun  exerted  on  unit  mass 
at  ^  is  n^a.a^lR^  or  nV/7?*,  where  /?^  =  C^  =  (x  +  a)^  +  y-.  The 
components  of  this  in  the  direction  of  x,  y  increasing  are  the 
accelerations  of  the  particle  at  B  in  these  directions.  These  com- 
ponents are  —n'a\x  +  a)lJR^,  -nWy/R^,     But  approximately,  since 
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X  and  y  are  small  compared  with  a,  (x  +  g)\B?  =l/{x  +  a)-  =  l/a^ «  2xja\ 
and  y/iR*  =  y/a^,  if  quantities  involving  higher  powers  of  1/a  than  the 
third  are  neglected.  Thus  the  component  accelerations  due  to  the 
force  towards  the  sun  are  -  n^a  +  2n^Xy  —  n^y.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  accelerations  in  the  same  direction  due  to  the  earth,  namely 
-  fix/r^,  -  fiy/r^.  The  total  accelerations  along  x  and  y  are  therefore 
"n^a  +  2n^x-' fixjr^y  -n^y  —  fiy/r^.  Equating  these  to  the  accelera- 
tions X  —  2ny  -  n\x  +  a),  y  +  2nx  -  7i?y  already  calculated,  we  obtain 
the  equations  of  motion  of  the  moon  with  reference  to  the  specified 
axes.     They  are 

a- 2wy+[^- 3^2^  =  0,   y  +  2ni  +  ^y  =  0  (81) 

If  the  first  equation  be  multiplied  by  x,  the  second  by  y^  the 
sum  of  the  products  is 

il/x2  +  2^2-8nV-2^^  =  0. 
^dt\        ^  rj 

Hence  integrating  we  obtain 

h{^  +  V')-hiV  =  ^  +  C,  (82) 

where  (7  is  a  constant.     This  is  the  equation  of  relative  energy. 

275.  Oraphical  Description  of  Path  of  Moon  relatively  to  Earth. 
— ^When  the  curvature  of  the  actual  path  or  the  path  relatively  to 
the  earth  is  known  at  every  point,  the  path  can  be  drawn  by  the 
method  of  describing  successive  short  circular  arcs  from  the  succes- 
sive centres  of  curvature  as  centres,  as  explained  at  §  105  above. 
The  description  of  the  relative  path  in  the  present  case  is  of  great 
interest  on  account  of  the  more  recent  researches  in  lunar  theory 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill  and  by  M.  Poincar^.  We  shall 
therefore  calculate  the  curvatures  in  the  present  case. 

The  direction  cosines  of  an  element  of  the  actual  path  at  B  are 
(i  ~  ny)/*,  {y  +  n{x  +  a)}/*,  where  ^=(x—  nyf  •♦-  {y  +  w(a;  +  a)}'.  *  is 
of  course  the  velocity  at  B,  The  forces  on  iie  unit  particle  resolved 
along  the  normal  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  give  the  component 

\^         I  "    ,tiy\x-ny  .  /o   j         s       ux\y  +  n(x  +  a)      ,oo\ 

^=^-[ny  +  ^-'q---^  +  l^2n'x-n'a-r^     ^ \     (83) 

and  this  is  s'jp,  where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature.  Hence  1/p  is 
obtained  for  the  actual  path  by  dividing  the  expression  on  the 
right  by  ^. 

To  find  the  curvature  of  the  relative  orbit,  multiply  the  first 
equation  of  motion  by  y,  the  second  by  x,  and  subtmct  the  first 
product  from  the  second.  Writing  ^^^  for  ar  +  y^,  the  square  of  the 
relative  velocity  we  obtain  the  equation 

yx  —  xy  —  ^{yx  —  xy)  -  2ns^  —  Sn^xy. 
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The   quantity   on    the  left,   when   divided    by  i„  becomes  the 
component   acceleration   in    the  relative  orbit  towairds  the  centre 
of  curvature,  and  therefore  equal   to  »rlp,  where  p^  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  that  orbit  at  B.    Hence  the  ex- 
pression on  the  right  divided  by  8^^  gives  Fig.  131. 


1     iV     .^   /. 
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r> 


(84) 


where  W  now  denotes  the  normal  component  at 
B  of  the  force  the  components  of  which  along  x 
and  y  are  -  (fi/r'  -  S?*^)^,  -  /xy/r^.  The  square  of 
the  velocity  s^^  in  the  orbit  is  given  by  (82). 

This  result  agrees  with  one  obtained  by  Lord 
Kelvin,*  and  used  by  Dr.  Magnus  Maclean  to  draw 
by  the  graphical  method  already  referred  to  the 
relative  orbit  shown  in  Fig.  131.  The  data  uted 
were  /a  =  1000,  w=l,  20=  -130,  and  the  initial 
vahie  of  x  was  2,  that  of  y  zero. 

276.  Motion  in  Space  referred  to  Moving 
Axes. — It  is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  refer  the 
motion  of  a  system  to  three  rectangular  axes 
which  are  revolving  about  a  system  of  three  axes 
which  are  regarded  as  fixed  in  space.  For  ex- 
ample we  may  refer  the  motion  of  a  particle  on 
the  earth's  surface  to  three  axee — one,  that  of  z, 
say,  coinciding  with  the  upward  vertical  at  the 
place,  and  the  other  two  axes,  those  of  x  and  y, 
drawn  from  the  earth's  centre,  southward  and 
eastward,  say,  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical.  We  may  consider  these  axes  as  moving 
relatively  to  axes  fixed  relatively  to  the  fixed 
stars.  Taking  the  earth's  centre  as  fixed,  we 
may  take  as  one  of  these  fixed  axes  the  earth's  polar  axis  of 
rotation,  and  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator. 

But  in  many  cases  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  moving  axes 
as  in  motion  with  reference  to  a  system  of  three  fixed  axes  coinciding 
with  the  moving  axes  at  the  instant  under  consideration.  These 
being  known  in  position  with  reference  to  the  chosen  standard 
reference  system  enable  the  motion,  or  the  position  of  the  body,  to 
be  referred  to  the  latter  system  when  required. 

Consider  then  a  point  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes  OA,  OB, 
00  which  are  at  any  instant  revolving  with  angular  velocities  0p 
dp  6j  about  themselves,  that  is  OB,  00  are  revolving  in  their  own 
plane  with  angular  velocity  6j  about  OA  ;  00,  OA  are  revolving  in 
their  own  plane  with  angular  velocity  6,  about  OB ;  and  similarly 
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Fig.  132. 
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OA,  OB  are  revolving  with  angular  velocity  6^  about  OC.     The 
directions  of  motion  are  indicated  in  Fig.  132. 

Then  if  a;,  y, «  be  the  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  revolving  axes 
of  any  particle  whatever,  its  component  velocities  relatively  to  the 
moving  axes  are  x,  y,  z.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  components  x,  y 
is  explained  in  §  271  above  for  two  axes.     The  same  explanation  is 

applicable  at  once  to  the  present  case. 
To  find  the  other  parts  of  the  velo- 
city components  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  system  of  axes  is  revolving 
simultaneously  with  the  angular  velo- 
cities flj,  ft,,  6j  about  the  instantaneous 
positions  of  the  axes  themselves.  Con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the 
pair  OA,  OB  about  00.  The  result 
is  to  add  to  x  the  term  -  B^  just  as 
-ny  was  introduced  in  the  case  al- 
ready treated  in  §  262,  since  6,  here 
plays  the  part  of  the  angular  velocity 
n.  Similarly  the  motion  of  the  pair 
OC,  OA  with  angular  velocity  6,  about 
OB  adds  to  x  the  term  Q^,  just  as  nx 
was  added  to  y  in  the  former  case. 
For  the  actual  velocity  u  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  we  have  therefore 

u==x  —  yd^  +  zQ^. 

The  change  of  direction  of  OA  which  is  going  on  cannot  influence 
this  result.  For  a  vanishincrly  short  interval  of  time  dt  the  positions 
of  the  planes  AOB,  CO  A,  from  which  the  terms  -y6,,  «6,  arise,  are 
altered  only  infinitesimally  in  direction,  and  so  in  the  limit  these 
terms  are  unaffected. 

By  the  same  process  similar  results  are  obtained  for  the  actual 
velocities  parallel  to  the  other  two  axes,  OB^  OC,  Hence  we  have 
the  three  equations 

u  =  x~'yd^-¥zQ^ 

v  =  y-z8,  +  xe,  j-       (85) 


1 


277.  Any  Directed  Quantity  in  Space  referred  to  Botatincr 
Axes.  Examples. — As  before,  this  process  is  applicable  to  the 
calculation  of  the  rates  of  change  of  the  components  of  any 
directed  quantity  whatever  parallel  to  revolving  axes.  Thus  let  F^ 
G,  H  be  the  components  (relatively  to  the  revolving  axes  in  their 
instantaneous  position)  of  moment  of  momentum  of  a  rigid  body 
rotating  with  one  point  (the  origin)  fixed,  and  let  Z,  If,  N  be 
similarly  the  components  round  the  revolving  axes  of  the  moments 
of  the  forces  in  the  body.    Then  we  may  take  co-ordinates  of  & 
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point  equal  numerically  to  F^  G^  H^  and  we  should  find  for  their 
rates  of  change 


r=  G-iid,  +  F6, 


(86> 


The  quantities  on  the  liight  are  clearly  the  actual  rates  of  change,  at 
the  instant,  oi  F,  G,  ff  taken  parallel  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  with 
OA,  OB,  Oa  Therefore,  putting  Z,  if,  J^  for  U,  F,  Win  (86),  we 
ohtain  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  rigid  hody. 

As  another  example  take  the  angular  velocities  0^  6„  0,  of 
the  axes  themselves.  Calling  the  angular  velocities  about  fixed  axes 
coinciding  at  the  instant  with  the  revolving  axes  0^^  6^,  dg,  we  have 

0JP  =  6j  -  6,03  +  0302  =  6j  \ 

0y  -  0,  -  0,01  +  0J0J  =  0,  |.   (87) 

•      •  • 

0,  =  03  -  010,  +  0,01  =  03 

Thus  the  rates  of  change  of  the  angular  velocities  about  the  moving 
axes  are  precisely  those  about  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  them,  a 
proposition  which  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  at  the  instant 
0,  =  0i,  6y  =  0„  de  =  Oy 

27  8.  Motion  relative  to  the  Earth. — As  an  illustration  we  take  here 
the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  free  particle  near  a  point  P  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  axes  being  the  moving  system  described  in  §  276 
— ^viz.,  axes  of  x,  y  drawn  southward  and  eastward  through  the  earth's 
centre  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  at  P,  and  an  axis  of  z  drawn 
upwards  along  the  vertical  through  P,  We  shall  denote  the  earth's 
angular  velocity  about  the  polar  axis  by  n,  and  suppose  that  the 
resultant  force  of  gravitation  at  any  place  P  is  directed  downwards 
along  a  line  at  that  point,  making  a  small  angle  0  with  the  vertical. 
If  &  be  this  force  for  unit  mass  the  component  along  the  vertical 
upward  is  —  Gcos  0.  The  ai-component  at  P  is  6^cos (0  +  ^  rr)  or  -  (7 sin  0, 
and  the  j^-component  is  zero,  since  the  axes  of  x  and  z  lie  in  the 
meridian.  If  the  particle  be  not  at  P,  but  have  co-ordinates,  relative 
to  parallel  axes  with  P  as  origin,  x,y,  z-  a,  additional  components 
-J,  F,  Z  will  act  on  the  particle,  which  can  easily  be  computed  when 
X,  y,  z  are  known  from  the  value  of  G  at  the  position  of  the  particle. 
Besides  these  we  suppose  any  other  applied  forces  X\  Y\  £'  to  act 
on  the  particle. 

K  X  denote  the  latitude  at  P,  that  is  the  angle  which  the  vertical 
there  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  of  the  system  of  axes,  about  the 
vertical  is  nednX,  the  angular  velocity  about  the  axis  of  z  is  -ncosX, 
and  that  about  the  axis  of  ^  is  zero.     Hence  by  equations  (86), 
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putting  (F,  G,  ir)  =  {u,  V,  w)  as  given  in  (85),  and  noting  that 
^^=  -n  cos  X,  0,  =  0, 6I3  =  wsinX,  we  obtain  the  equations  of  motion, 

X  —  2(/nsinX  -  71- sinX(2;cosX  4-a;sinX)  =  X  +  X'  -  6^' sin  6  \ 
y+2zncos\  +  2ir7isinX  -  yn^  =  Y-\-  Y'  I      (88) 

z  -  2?/7icosX  -  w'^cosX(scosX  +  Xbin  X)  =Z  ■{'  Z'  -  GcoaO  J 

which  are  exact. 

If  the  origin  be  taken  on  the  vertical  (e.^.,  at  P)  at  a  distance  a 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  only  change  required  is  a  substitu- 
tion oi  z  +  a  for  z.     The  equations  become  then : 

X  -  2i/nsin\  -  w*sinX(2;cosX  +  ajsinX)  =  X  +  A''  -  GsinO  +  Ti'asinXcosXl 

y  +  '2zn  cos  X  +  2xw  sin  X  -  y  w*  =7+7'  I  {SS') 

z  -  2yncos\  -  w*cosX(;2?cosX  +  ajbinX)  =  Z-\'Z'  -  Gcosd  +  n'acos'X.        J 

279.  Foucault's  Pendultun. — As  an  example  we  consider  the 
motion  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  I  suspended  from  P,  and 
performing  small  oscillations  about  the  vertical  under  gravity.  A 
sufficiently  exact  solution  for  practical  purposes  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  motion  along  the  axis  of  z  as  zero,  and  neglecting  the  terms 
in  n^  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  x-  and  ^-equations  (see  §  278). 
The  force  -  6^  sin  6  is  negligible,  since  6  is  very  small ;  the  horizontal 
applied  forces  influencing  the  motion  are  those  due  to  the  stretchin<: 
force,  T,  in  the  thread,  and  are  respectively  -  Tx/l,  -  TyjL  But  by 
the  2;-equation  of  motion,  since  the  left-hand  side  is  zero,  and  the 
applied  force  is  -  Tzjl  =  T  (since  z=  -  Z),  we  have 

r  =  Gcosd  -  7i*acos*X  =  g,  (89) 

where  g  is  what  may  be  called  the  apparent  gravity  of  a  unit  particle 
along  the  vertical  (see  §  281).  Thus,  with  ta  written  for  r^sinX,  the 
equations  are 

a-2wy  +  ?^  =  0,       y  +  2wx  +  fy  =  0.  (90) 

A  suitable  solution  of  (90)  for  the  case  of  ordinary  small  vibrations 
in  one  plane  is 

x  =  aco&mtcostat,   y=  -acosm^sinoi^,  (91) 


where  in  =  JgjL  This  satisfies  the  equations  to  terms  involving 
0)2.  Here,  when  <  =  0,  x-a,  y  =  0;  when  (jt  =  ir/2,  x  =  0,  and 
y=  -aoos{m7rj2to) ;  and  so  on.  The  plane  of  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum  will  therefore  seem  to  rotate  about  the  vertical  with 
angular  velocity  w,  that  is  TisinX,  and  will  make  a  complete  re- 
volution in  24/cosecX  hours. 

This  result  was  given  by  Foucault,  who  first  proposed  to  illustrate 
the  earth's  rotation  by  the  relative  rotation  of  the  plane  of  osciUation 
of  a  pendulum  about  the  vertical.  There  is,  however,  a  serious 
practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the   experiment  owing  to  the 
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influence  of  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  pendulum- wire  at  the 
upper  end.  The  result  may,  however,  be  taken  as  completely  verified 
by  the  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out. 

It  is  clear  that  a  possible  mode  of  vibration  of  a  freely  suspended 
pendulum  is  one  in  which  the  bob  moves  in  a  circle.     For  this  we 

must  have  a  constant  displacement  Joi?  +  ^  =  a,  and  the  solution  is 

a?  =  acosm<,    y  =  asinm<,  (^1 ) 

with  propar  choice  of  the  origin  of  time.  (Here  w,  is  no  longer  g\l,) 
When  these  values  are  substituted  in  the  differential  equations  (85) 
each  equation  gives 

The  roots  of  this  are  -  »  *  Jg/l,  and  are  real.  In  one  cajse  the 
pendulum  goes  round  with  the  earth's  rotation  in  the  period 
'^vllJgll  —  ui]  ;  in  the  other  it  revolves  against  the  earth's  rotation 
in  the  period  2irl{Jgll  +  bf}.     These  periods  are  2'n'l{Jgll  -  nainX) 

and  2ir/(Jgll  -\-nsin\)f  so  that  the  angular  velocity  relatively  to  the 
earth  in  the  former  case  is  diminished  by  nsinX^  in  the  latter  is 
increased  by  nsinX,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

This  experiment  and  others  analogous  to  it  have  been  held  to 
prove  that  the  earth's  rotation  is  absolute,  and  not  merely  relative 
to  the  fixed  stars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  when  the  motion  is  referred  to  axes  fixed 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  all  action  on  the  body  except  that 
of  the  earth  is  neglected,  the  equations  are  of  the  simple  form 
obtained  by  omitting  from  (90)  the  terms  depending  on  ta,  and  that 
when  it  is  referred  to  axes  fixed  to  the  earth  these  terms  must  be 
included.  The  question  very  much  depends  on  what  is  meant  by 
"  absolute  rotation  "  of  the  earth. 

280.  Deviation  of  Falling  Body  firom  Vertical.  Deviation  of 
Projectile. — As  another  example  wo  calculate  the  deviation  from 
the  vertical  of  a  body  let  fall  from  rest  at  a  point  at  distance  h  above 
the  origin  supposed  on  the  earth  s  surface.  The  equations  of  motion 
are  by  (88) 

X  -  2ynsinX  =0,y  +  2incosX  +  2xnsm\  =  0,  2  -  2yncos\  =  -g.   (92) 
Integrating  each  of  these  we  obtain,  since  a5  =  y  =  0,  a;  =  y  =  0,  and 

X  —  2^nsinX  =  0,    y  +  2;cnco8X  +  2arnsinX  =  2hnco8'\A       /qo'\ 

i  -  2?/7icosX  =  -gt.  ) 

The  first  and  third  of  these  give  by  elimination  of  y  and  integration 

a;  =  (^^^  +  2;  -  A)  tan  X. 

But  clearly  to  a  high  degree  of  approximation  A -2;,  the  dis- 
tance fallen  parallel  to  the  vertical  in  time  t,  is  ^gt^,  so  that  a;,  the 

Q 
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southward  deviation,  is  practically  zero.  Hence  the  third  term  in 
the  second  of  the  integrated  equations  may  be  taken  as  zero.  Sub- 
stituting for  z  the  value  h  -  \gi?  in  the  second  term  of  this  equation, 
and   integrating  for  the   eastward    deviation    in    time   t,   we    (;et 

y  —  \g^neG%\,    When  the  particle  has  fallen  to  the  surface  t  —  »J2hlg^ 

and  therefore  y  —  \2y/2h^lg.ncoB,\.  If,  for  example,  h  be  200  feet, 
the  deviation  y  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  case  in  which  the  velocity  of 
the  moving  body  is  nearly  horizontal.  From  the  approximate 
equations  (92)  we  can  calculate  the  deviation  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  produced  in  a  shot  fired  with  a  velocity  V  at  a  given 
small  elevation  a,  and  in  a  direction  inclined  at  an  angle  fl  with  the 
positive  (southward)  direction  of  x.  The  reader  may  go  through 
the  details  of  calculation  according  to  the  following  steps : 

Equations  (92)  integi*ated  once  from  0  to  <  give,  since  initially 
a;=  rco6acos/3,  y=  rco8aRin/3,  z—  Tsino, 

X  -  2y7isinX  =  Fcosacos/S  ] 

y  +  22mcosX  +  2.'msinX  =  Tcosasin/B  >      (93) 

z  -  2y7icosX  ^  -gt+  Tsina.  j 

Neglecting  the  terms  in  n  in  the  first  and  third  of  these,  in- 
tegrate from  0  to  /,  and  find  values  of  x  and  z.  Substitute  these 
in  the  second,  and  integrate  from  0  to  <,  and  find  y.  Substitute  for 
y  in  the  first  and  third  of  (93),  and  neglecting  the  terms  in  v? 
integrate  from  0  to  L     This  gives  x  and  z.     The  results  are 

x=  rfcosaco8/3+  Fif^sinXcosasin/3  1 

y  =  ritoosasin/3  -  Ft^cosXsina  +  sin  X  cos  a  cos/9)  -»-  ^^"^wcosX  j-   (93') 

2=  -  igt^+  Vtsina  +  n^ncosXcosasin/j.  j 

The  terms  in  9i  in  these  are  the  deviations. 

For  r=2400  feet  per  second,  a  =  4%  X  =  56''  N.,  /5  =  0,  and  for 
the  full  horizontal  range  we  obtain  approximately 

4  V^ 
dy=  -   -^7isin^sin2acosa=  -  15-8 

y 

in  feet.  The  deviation  is  therefore,  allowing  for  the  other  terms, 
about  15  feet  to  the  west.  The  projectile  is  supposed  unresisted, 
and  the  range  is  nearly  five  miles.  A  100  lb.  shot  fired  from  a 
service  6 -inch  gun  with  the  velocity  and  elevation  stated  would  have 
a  range  of  about  5000  yards. 

281.  Apparent  and  True  Gravity.— The  theory  just  explained 
illustrates  the  resolution  of  rotations,  and  the  fact  that  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  on  a  particle  at  any  place  has  to  furnish  the  force 
necessary  to  produce  the  acceleration  required  by  the  motion  of  the 
particle  with  the  earth.  Thus  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  has  a  mean 
motion  round  the  circle  of  latitude  at  the  place  at  which  it  is 
suspended.     The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  thus  altered  both  in 
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Fig.  133. 


magnitude  and  direction  from  this  cause.  G  denotes,  as  stated,  the 
true  gravitational  force  per  unit  mass  on  the  particle  P  (Fig.  133). 
Regarding  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  we 
take  PC,  the  line  drawn  to  the  centre, 
as  the  direction  of  G^  and  resolve  it  into 
two  components,  one  PB  along  the 
radius  at  P  of  the  circle  of  latitude, 
the  other  in  a  direction  PA  making 
a  small  angle  with  PC.  The  latter 
it  is  which  gives  the  initial  accelera- 
tion ^  of  a  body  falling  under  the 
action  of  gravity  and  revolving  with 
the  earth,  and  is  not  toward  the 
point  C.  Thus  PA,  the  vertical  in 
which  the  pendulum  hangs  when  not 
oscillating,  and  about  which  the  plane  of  oscillation  revolves,  is  not 
directed  to  the  earth's  centre. 

The  acceleration  along  PB  is  n^^cosX,  if  R  be  the  earth's  radius. 
Hence  if  6  be  the  angle  PA  makes  with  PC  we  have,  since  B  is  very 
small,  n^Rcos  \/g  =  d/oosBCP  —  0/ sinX.     Also 


g/G  =  sinX/sin  (X  +  6)  =  sin  X/(sin  X  +  0cos  X). 


Thus  we  have 
and 


G  =  g  +  n^Rco8^\  or  g  =  G  -7i^Rcos^\, 
n^R8m2\         n»/?sin2X 


6  = 


2g  2{G-7i'Rcos^\y 


(94) 


The  value  of  n^R/g  is  about  Tr|-jr>  ^  ^^^^  **  *^6  equator  G  is 
diminished  by  this  fraction  of  itself,  and  by  less  at  other  places, 
according  to  the  latitude,  as  stated  in  (94). 

282.  Euler's  Dynamical  Eqaations. — Returning  to  the  example 
of  a  rotating  rigid  body,  let  the  rotating  axes  be  fixed  in  the  body, 
and  coincide  with  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia.  Let  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  OA  be  A ,  about  OB  be  B,  and 
about  06'  be  C.  We  shall  denote  the  angular  velocities  of  the  axes, 
which  are  now  also  the  angular  velocities  of  the  rigid  body  about  the 
same  axes,  in  this  case  by  w,,  w,,  w,.  Then  F  —  A  u}^,  G  —  B ut^,  U  -  Ctoy 
Equations  (86)  then  become 

Z?«,-((7-^)a,,«),  =  Jf  [      (95) 

As  already  stated  Z,  J/,  A"  are  the  moments  about  the  axes  of  the 
forces  applied  to  the  body. 

These  equations  are  known  as  Kulei-'s  equations  of  a  rigid  body 
rotating,  with  one  point  fixed,  about  the  principal  axes  for  that  point. 
Use  has' already  been  made  of  an  equation  equivalent  to  the  second 
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of  these  in  §  264  above.  If  the  body  have  an  axis  of  symmetry  (as  a 
top  for  example)  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  (7,  then 
A=B,  and  the  equations  become 


A  a^  —  {A  —  (7)o>,a>3  =  L 
A6>j-  {C  -  A)ia^»^  =  M 
(7a),  =  iV 


(96) 


These  equations  might  have  been  made  the  starting-point  of  the 
discussion  of  the  motion  of  the  top,  and  the  reader  may  so  apply 
them  as  an  exercise.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  cannot  take  the  axes 
01),  OE  (Fig.  121)  as  the  principal  axes  of  equal  moment  to  be  used 
in  Euler's  equations,  inasmuch  as  although  OD  and  OE  are  always  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  and  to  0(7,  they  do  not  in  the  general  case 
fulfil  the  condition  of  being  fixed  in  the  body.  Let  an  axis  OA  (Fig. 
184)  at  right  angles  to  OC  and  fixed  in  the  body  make  an  angle  ^  with 
OE'  (EO  produced)  at  the  instant  under  consideration.  Let  OB  be 
another  axis  in  the  same  plane  DOE  and  at  right  angles  to  OA. 
The  axes  OA,  OB  are  revolving  at  the  instant  with  angular  velocity 

w  +  yj/cosd  about  OG,  the  axis  of  the  top.      But  OD  is  turning  with 

angular  velocity  \^cos0  in  the  same  plane,  and  therefore  OA  is 
separating  from  OD  with  angular  velocity  w.     Hence  (j>  =  w. 

The  angular  velocities  w^  about  OA,  ut^  about  OB,  and  u^  about 

•  •  •  « 

the  axis  OC  are  respectively  6sin0  -  i//sinOcos0,  +  6cos0  f  i/zsinOsin^, 

<o  +  \Lco86.  The  applied  couple  is  niyhsind  about  OD,  and  therefore 
the  component  coupler  are  TTi^Asindsin^  about  OA,  mghsinScosi^ 
about  OB,  and  zero  about  OC.     These  are  L,  M,  N  respectively. 

The  reader  should  substitute  the  values  in  (95),  and  verify  that 
the  equations  of  motion  (o8),  §  259,  are  obtained.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  eliminating  ^  between  the  first  and  second  equations  of 
motion,  and  putting  ai  for  0. 

288.  Kinetic  Energy  in  Terms  of  Angular  Velocities  of  Body 
about  Principal  Axes. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  kinetic  energy  T 
is  given  by  the  equation 

r=  i(^  01,'  +  J5a>/  +  (7oi,»).  (97) 

This  expression  for  2^  cannot  be  used  to  obtain  Euler's  equations  by 
the  Lagrangian  method,  and  the  reason  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  method  is  legitimate.  The  angular 
velocities  uip  u),,  u;,  about  the  principal  axes  are  not  velocities  of  co- 
ordinates fixing  the  position  of  the  system,  as  specified  in  §  229  ;  and 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  from  the 
expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  that  expression  must  be  transformed 
to  one  involving  such  co-ordinates. 

284.  Angular  Velocities  about  Princiiud  Axes  expressed  in 
Terms  of  Position  Co-ordinates. — Co-ordinates  of  the  kind  here 
referred  to  are  those,  d,  xj/,  0,  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  motion  of 
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•       •  • 

a  top  ;  and  the  relations  between  dip  »,,  to^  and  0,  \^,  0,  0,  il/,  ^  have 
been  given  above.     We  collect  here,  however,  for  convenience  of 

reference,  the  values  oip  4^,,  iii,  in  terms  of  6,  ;^,  0  and  of  6,  ^,  ^  in 
terms  of  of,,  w,,  lu,. 


ii;j  =  0sin^-i//8in6co69,        0  =  fiijSin^  +  (ii,co6^ 
iiii2  =  6oos0  +  i//8inOsin^,       t//==(ai,sin0~a)jOos0)-r 


4k»3=\^CO60  -(-^, 


sinO 
^  =  «3  —  (dfySin^  —  u»iOOS^) 


1 


tan0  7 


(98) 


285.  Direction  CkMdnes  of  Princii»al  Axes. — In  Fig.  134  are  repre- 
sented three  points  X,  Y,  Z  and  three  points  A^  By  C  lying  in  the 
sui:faoe  of  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  the  centre  of  which  is  0,  the  fixed 
point  of  the  body.  JT,  F,  Z  are 
the  extremities  of  three  rect- 
angular axes  which  are  fixed;  A, 
B,  C  are  the  extremities  of  the 
axes  fixed  in  the  moving  body. 
The  sides  XY,  YZ,  ZX  and  AB, 
BCj  CA  of  the  two  spherical  tri- 
angles drawn  on  the  sphere  are  all 
quadrants,  and  the  0,  ip,  0  are  as 
indicated.  The  nine  direction 
cosines  of  OA^  OB,  00 <,  with 
reference  to  X,  F,  Z,  are  equal  to 
the  cosines  of  the  arcs  described 
on  the  sphere  joining  the  three 
points  Xy  y,  Z  with  A,  B,  O, 
They  are   easily  obtained  by  the 

elementary  formube  of  spherical  trigonometry.  If  a,,  a,,  a,  be  the 
direction  cosines  of  OA,  /3j,  /3„  /3j  those  of  OB^  and  yp  y,,  y,  those 
of  OCf  we  have 

a^  "=  cosdcos)^cos^  -  sini/^sin0 

a,  =  cosOsini^cos^  +  oo6i//sin^ 

Qj^  —  sin0oo80 

|i^=  -cosOcos;^sin0-sinif/cos^ 

/!,=  -  cos  6  sin  i^  sin  0  + 006 1// cos  0 

/3,  =  sin0sin^ 

y,  =  siu6cosi//,  y,=:sin0sini//,  y,  =  co80. 

286.  OonnderatiQn  of  Terms  in  Euler's  Equations. — The  first  of 
Euler's  dynamical  equations  may  be  written 

Aw^=-L  +  {B-0)bt^Wy 

Hence  A^^  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  two  couples,  L  and  (B  -  (7)w,w  . 
The  latter  has  been  called  the  centrifugcU  caiiple  about  OA  due  to 


(99) 
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the  rotation  of  the  body  round  the  axes  OB,  OC  j  and  similarly  the 
corresponding  quantities  in  the  other  equations  have  been  named. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  out  this  interpretation  analytically, 
but  it  seems  less  intuitive  than  the  following,  by  which  indeed  the 
equations  can  be  inferred  or  recalled  at  any  time. 

The  couples  X,  M,  N  acting  on  the  body  produce  moment  of 
momentum  about  0-4,  OB,  OC  in  two  ways — (1)  by  the  generation 
of  angular  velocity  about  the  axes ;  (2)  by  altering  the  position 
of  the  body.  Imagine  OA  fixed  for  the  moment,  the  rotation  of 
OC  about  OB  will  turn  OC  nearer  to  OA  in  time  dt  by  an  angle 
(o^dt,  and  this  would  produce  about  the  fixed  line  OA  moment  of 
momentum  (7ii;,sin((i;,o^)  ==  Cto^na^dL  Thus  at  the  instant  the  moment 
of  momentum  about  OA  is  increasing  at  rate  Cta^ta^  in  consequence  of 
the  motion  aboutOJ?. 

In  the  same  time  dt  the  rotation  about  OC  turns  OB  away  from 
the  fixed  position  of  OA  through  the  angle  w^dt,  and  so  the  moment 
of  momentum  about  OA  is  diminishing  at  the  instant  at  rate  Bto^Wy 

Thus  the  total  rate  of  increase  of  moment  of  momentum  about 
OA  at  the  instant  considered  is  Abf^-{B—  C)^^^^,  and  this  must 
be  equal  to  the  moment,  Z,  of  the  applied  couple.  Similarly  the 
other  equations  may  be  explained. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  process  is  only  a  particular  case  of  one 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  set  of  rotating  axes,  OA',  OB',  OC 
fioced  in  the  body.  Let  h^,  A,,  A,  be  the  moments  of  momentum  round 
any  three  such  axes  turning  with  angular  velocities  0p  0^,  6,  about 
themselves.     Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum 

•  

about  OA'  is  h^-hJB^^-hfiy  The  parts  of  this  are  capable  of  the 
same  explanation. 

287.  Motion  of  Bigid  Body  about  a  Fixed  Point  under  No 
Forces. — The  motion  of  a  rigid  body  unacted  on  by  external  forces 
and  turning  about  a  fixed  point,  that  is  the  case  in  which  L,  M,  N 
are  all  zero,  is  very  interesting.  Since  no  forces  act  the  axis 
of  maximum  moment  of  momentum,  as  the  body  moves,  remains 
unaltered,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  plane  through  the 
origin.  The  moment  of  momentum  about  it,  H  say,  is  constant, 
so  that  we  have 

A^ui^^  +  iB»w,«  +  Cio^^  =  ^.  (100) 

Also  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  constant,  so  that  we  can  write 

^«j'  +  ^w,*+(7«,*  =  A*.  (101) 

These  results  are  easily  derivable  from  Euler's  equations.  For 
multiplying  the  first  by  Ata^,  the  second  by  5w,,  the  third  by  (7w„ 
adding  and  integrating,  we  get  (100).  Again,  multiplying  the  first 
by  w,,  the  second  by  w,,  the  third  by  w,,  adding  and  integrating,  we 
obtain  (101). 

The  angular  velocity  ci^  about  the  instantaneous  axis  is 
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But  the  angular  velocities  are  connected  by  the  relation  (101),  so 
that  if  we  take  distances  x,  y,  z  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  such  that 
ia^  =  Kxfk,  ta^  =  Ky/k,  w^  =  Kzjk,  we  shall  obtain  instead  of  (101) 

Aa^-{-Bf  +  Cz^==J^,  (101') 

the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  momental 
ellipsoid  (see  §  164).  Thus  the  angular  velocity  about  the  instan- 
taneous axis  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  coincident  radius- 
vector  of  the  momental  ellipsoid. 

As  the  body  moves  the  direction  01  of  the  instantaneous  axis 
changes  both  in  the  body  and  in  space.  Its  direction  cosines  with 
reference  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  are 
bfjioj  01, /oi,  btjdf.  As  (i>p  (iij,  ((>3  vary  it  changes  its  position  in  the 
body. 

*288.  Motion  under  No  Forces.  Poinsot's  Representation  by 
a  Momental  Ellipsoid  rolling  on  a  Fixed  Plane.  Sylvester's  Measure 
of  the  Time  of  Motion. — The  direction  01  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  also  changes  in  space.  To  find  its  motion  we  notice  first  that 
the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum,  that  is  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin,  remains  fixed  in  space. 
But  the  components  of  moment  of  momentum  with  reference  to  the 
axes  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  are  A  uip  Bto^,  Cot^,  and  therefore  the 
direction  cosines  with  reference  to  these  axes  of  the  axis  of  resultant 
moment  of  momentum  are  AuJIT,  BtoJH,  CwJII,  But  these  are 
the  direction  cosines,  relatively  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid, 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius-vector  coin- 
ciding with  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  component  of  angular 
velocity  along  this  perpendicular  is  therefore 

{A  «^j*  -f-  Bw,'  +  Cai,2)/Zr=  K^/II, 

and  remains  constant  as  the*,body  moves. 

Since  this  perpendicular  is  fixed  in  space  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  such  that  the  momental  ellipsoid  which  moves  with  it  is 
always  in  contact  with  a  plane  the  direction  of  which  is  fixed  in  space. 

The  plane  just  specified  is  also  fixed  in  position.  Let  p  be  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  (OL  say)  let  fall  from  0  on  the  tangent 
plane  which  touches  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  point  at  which  it 
is  intersected  by  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  this  perpendicular  and  the  instantaneous  axis  is  p/r,  and 
this  has  also  the  value 


(Aa^  +  By'+  Cz'yrjA'x^  ■\- BSf  +  (Pz"  ov  {A  io,^  +  ^w,^  +  (7w,*)/w  H. 

Hence  f  =  K^i^jE^ia^  =  }i?K^\H^,     Thus  p  is  of  constant  length,  and 
the  plane  is  fixed  in  position. 

It  will  be  observed  that  wy/r^  is  K^\B}^  and  is  therefore 
constant,  that  is  the  angular  velocity  6p\r  of  the  body  about  the 
perpendicular  is  constant. 
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Thus  83  the  body  turns,  the  momental  ellipsoid,  which  turns  with 
it,  is  always  in  contact,  at  its  intersection  with  the  instantaneous 
axis,  with  a  plane  fixed  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin. 
The  point  of  contact  is  always  instantaneously  at  rest,  and  so  the 
motion  may  be  described  as  one  in  which  the  momental  ellipsoid 
rolls  on  a  plane,  fixed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  resultant  impul- 
sive couple  which  would  generate  from  rest  the  actual  motion  at  any 
instant.     The  time- integral  of  this  couple  is  of  course  H, 

Now  consider  an  ellipsoid  of  which  the  equation  referred  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is 

l+Ah        l+Bh^      l+6Vi  '  ^        ' 

This  is  an  ellipsoid  confocal  with  the  momental  ellipsoid  and  moving 
like  the  latter  with  the  body.  A  plane  touching  this  ellipsoid  at 
the  point  a,  y,  z  and  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin 
has  its  normal  in  the  direction  OL.     Hence  for  such  a  plane 

itsa'^^^""  if-Bh^^^'"''  r^=*^"" 

where  ^  is  a  constant.     These  give  B?  =  P/(  A'*  +  hH^). 
The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact,  Q  say,  are  thus 

x^R{l-{-Ah)^^,    y=R(l+Bh)w„    z  =  R{l  +  Oh)wy 

where  B  has  the  value  just  obtained.  The  projection  of  the  radius- 
vector  OQ  on  the  line  OL  is  therefore 

J{{1  +  Ah)A  w,'  +.  (1  +  Bh)Bw,'  +  (1  +  Ch)Cu,,']  =  ^J{K'  +  hIPh 

a  constant.     Hence  this  tangent  plane  is  fixed  in  space. 

If  r  be  the  length  of  OQ,  and  6  denote  the  angle  QOI,  the  velocity 
of  Q  is  iiir'sinO.  But  if  ^  denote  the  angle  QOL^  the  distance  of  Q 
from  OL  is  r  sin^,  and  therefore  the  angular  velocity  of  Q  round  OL 
is  (iisinO/sin^.  By  calculating  the  values  of  sin  6,  sin^  we  easily 
obtain 

which  reduces  to  A'/T*.  Hence  the  angular  velocity  of  Q  round  OL 
is  hH. 

Hence  if  the  plane  touching  the  ellipsoid  (101")  at  Q  turn  round 
OL  with  this  uniform  angular  velocity,  the  time  during  which  the 
body  has  performed  any  part  of  its  motion  is  equal  to  the  angle 
turned  in  that  time  by  this  plane  divided  by  hU.  This  mode  of 
representing  the  time  is  due  to  Sylvester  {PhU.  Mag.). 

*289.  Polhode  and  Herpolhode. — The  points  of  contact  of  the 
fixed  plane  and  the  momental  ellipsoid  give  two  loci,  one  on  the 
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surface  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  other  on  the  plane.  The  former  is  called 
the  polhode,  the  latter  the  herpolhode. 

To  find  the  polhode  we  have  only  to  determine  the  locus  of 
points  in  the  body  the  tangent  planes  at  which  ai*e  at  a  constant 
du<tance  from  the  fixed  point  0.  Let  p  be  the  constant  length  of 
the  perpendicular :  we  have  the  equations 

Aa^-^Bj^+Cs?^]^,    ^V  +  ^2/2+CV  =  ^^^  (102) 

These  equations  give  the  single  relation 

A(K*A  -  ^ V  +  ^(^'^  -  ^ V  +  ^( A'^C  -  H^y  =  0,       (103) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  cone  the  vertex  of  which  is  the  origin. 
This  cone  is  fixed  in  the  body  and  turns  with  it.  Its  intersection 
with  the  surface  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is  the  locus  of  the  points 
in  which  the  ellipsoid  touches  the  fixed  plane.  We  may  call  this 
the  body-cone.  It  rolls  on  a  fixed  or  space- cone  the  intersection  of 
which  with  the  fixed  plane  is  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  momental  ellipsoid  with  the  plane. 

By  eliminating  z  between  the  two  equations  (102),  we  obtain 

A{A-Ox'  +  B{B-C)y'  =  *»/ JJ  -  cU  k'i^^  -c\        (104) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  projection  of  the  polhode  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  OC.  If  C  be  the  gi-eatest  moment  of  inertia,  p^  has 
its  least  value  when  the  ellipsoid  touches  the  plane  at  either 
extremity  of  the  axis  of  «,  for  then  s^  —  j/^^J^jC.  The  value  of 
l^lp^  is  C  in  this  particulco*  case,  and  is  always  less  in  others  so  long 
as  C>B>'A.  Therefore  the  quantity  on  the  right  of  (104)  is 
negative,  and  the  co-efBcients  of  a:*  and  y^  on  the  left  are  also 
negative.  The  projection  of  the  polhode  is  therefore  an  ellipse. 
When  C  is  the  least  principal  moment,  the  quantity  on  the  right  of 
(104)  and  the  co-efficients  on  the  left  are  all  positive :  hence  the 
curve  is  an  ellipse  in  this  case  also. 

If  C  be  the  intermediate  moment  the  co-efficients  of  a*  and 
y*  have  opposite  signs,  and  the  curve  is  a  hyperbola.  If  A 
be  the  greatest  moment,  B  the  least,  the  equation  may  be  written 
a^-by'^c  if  H^jK^^C,  and  hy^-ax'^^c  if  H^jK'^C,  where 
a,  6,  c  are  all  positive.  In  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the  axis 
of  a;  is  the  axis  of  the  hyperbola,  in  the  latter  the  axis  of  y  is  the 
axis  of  the  hyperbola. 

If  H^l  K^  -  C,  the  intermediate  moment,  the  equation  takes  the  form 
flKc*  -  ^^  =  0,  which  represents  the  two  straight  lines  xja  -  yjh  =  0, 
xJa-\-yJb=^0.  These  lines  cross  on  the  axis  of  mean  moment,  and 
are  the  projections  on  the  plane  of  x,  y  of  the  polhodes  round  the  axes 
of  greatest  and  least  moment.  These  are  two  closed  curves,  the 
projections  of  which  on  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  they 
surround  are  ellipses,  and  which  meet  in  the  axis  of  mean  moment. 
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The    straight  lines  separate  those   hyperbolic   projections    of   the 
polhodes  which   have  their  axis  parallel  to  OA  from  those  which 

have  their  axis  parallel  to  OBy 
Fig.  135.  and    the   polhode    is    therefore 

called  the  separating  polhode. 

With  regard  to  the  herpol- 
hode  we  have  not  space  to  say 
more  than  that,  since  the  pol- 
hodes are  closed  curves  round  the 
axes  of  greatest  and  least  moment, 
the  herpolhode  must  lie  between 
two  circles,  of  which  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  O  on  the 
fixed  plane  is  the  common  axis. 
For  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  contact  at  any  in- 
stant from  the  foot  of  this  per- 
pendicular is  r^  -  p-j  and  we  have 
for  this  the  value p^ut^H'/K'  -  I). 
By  giving  to  oi  its  greatest  and  least  values  we  obtain  from  this  the 
radii  of  the  two  circles,  and  clearly  the  herpolhode  lies  between 
them,  and  as  the  body  rolls  must  touch  them  alternately.  Since  the 
herpolhode  is  a  curve  in  the  fixed  plane,  if  we  join  each  point  of  it 
with  the  origin  we  obtain  a  fixed  or  space-cone  on  which  the  body- 
cone  rolls  as  the  body  turns  about  the  fixed  point.  The  form  of 
the  herpolhode  is  shown  in  Fig.  185,  which  is  taken  from  Routh's 
Advanced  Rigid  Dynamics^  chap.  iv.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
curves  are  always  concave  to  the  centre  of  the  circles. 

The  reader  may  prove  from  (100)  and  (101)  that,  if  ^  >^>  (7, 
io\  =  «,2  +  w,* -I-  W3»)  lies  between  {K^C  +  ^)  -  H^SjCA  and 

{K\B-\-C)^H^]lBC  or   {K\A+B)- H^}IAB, 

according  as  H^jK^  is  less  or  greater  than  B. 

*290.  Stability  of  Motion  of  Body  under  No  Forces. — We  have 
given  this  slight  sketch  of  Poinsot's  representation  of  the  motion  by 
the  I'olling  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  on  a  fixed  plane,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  light  which  the  discussion  throws  on  the  stability  of 
the  motion  of  a  rotating  body  unacted  on  by  forces.  When  the  body 
rotates  about  any  one  of  the  principal  axes  the  momental  ellipsoid 
merely  spins  on  the  fixed  plane ;  if  a  small  disturbing  impulse  be 
applied  the  body  will  begin  to  rotate  about  a  slightly  different  axis. 

If  the  axis  deviated  from  is  that  of  greatest  or  least  moment  of 
inertia  C7,  the  polhodes  are  closed  curves  enclosing  that  axis :  and, 
since  in  this  case  H^jK^  is  very  nearly  equal  to  C,  the  elliptic  pro- 
jection on  the  fixed  plane  is  very  small  in  every  dimension,  unless 
either  k\H^  -  K')IK'A{A  -  C)  or  k\H^  -  K')IK'B(B  -C)  he  great. 
Hence  for  a  very  small  disturbance  the  Axis  of  rotation  changes 
position  in  the  body,  but  only  slightly,  and  the  motion  may  be  said 
to  be  stable.     For  a  moderate  disturbance,  however,  if  the  ellipse  is 
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very  eccentric,  that  is  if  A{A  -C)/B{B  —  0)  is  very  small  or  very 
great,  the  axis  may  deviate  much  from  the  principal  axis,  and  though 
the  instantaneous  axis  may  return  again  to  proximity  to  the  principal 
axis,  the  motion  may  be  said  to  be  unstable.  Thus  for  any  wide 
limits  of  stability  it  is  necessary  that  the  neighbouring  polhodes 
should  be  approximately  circular. 

If  the  axis  is  that  of  intermediate  moment,  the  polhodes  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  convex  toward  the  axis,  and  so  the  instantaneous 
axis,  if  disturbed  from  the  principal  axis,  will  deviate  greatly  from 
its  original  position,  unless  the  disturbance  displaces  it  along  one  of 
the  straight  lines  which  form  the  separating  polhode.  Since 
H-jK'  =  B,  this  case  requires  separate  discussion.  Investigation 
shows  that  the  motion  is  stable  if  the  displacement  is  along  the 
separating  polhode.* 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  top  will  show  the  reader  clearly 
that  the  e£fect  of  a  given  disturbance  is  smaller  the  greater  the 
angular  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  rotating  about,  or  nearly 
about,  a  principal  axis.  To  take  the  case  most  favourable  to  the 
disturbance,  let  it  suddenly  generate  a  velocity,  w  say,  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  that  about  which  the  body  is  spinning  with 
angular  velocity  O.  The  deviation  of  the  instantaneous  axis  is  then 
tan~~*i«i/l2.  The  greater  O  the  smaller  is  this  angle,  and  if  O  is  very 
great  ordinary  slight  disturbances  hardly  affect  the  direction  of  the 
principal  axis,  which  remains  nearly  fixed  in  space.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  axis  of  a  rapidly  rotating  top  has  only  a  slow  precessional 
motion  combined  with  a  slight  motion  of  nutation,  though  the  top  is 
considerably  inclined  to  the  vertical,  and  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
axis  only  changes  with  an  extremely  slow  conical  motion,  under  the 
influence  of  the  couple  due  to  solar  attraction. 

The  effect  of  the  spinning  motion  given  to  plates,  knives,  &c,, 
thrown  by  a  juggler,  in  preserving  the  directions  of  the  body  in 
space  is  also  explained  in  this  way.  The  bodies  are  generally 
symmetrical  round  an  axis  about  which  they  are  made  to  spin. 
Without  this  spin  a  disturbance  would  cause  the  body  to  move 
in  a  way  impossible  to  foresee,  and  there  would  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  position  in  which  the  bodies  would  return  to  the 
performer. 

A  quoit  well  thrown  is  made  to  spin  about  its  axis  of  figure,  and 
preserves  the  direction  of  its  axis  nearly  unchanged  during  its  flight. 
A  rifle  bullet  also  is  given  a  very  rapid  spin  about  its  axis  of  least 
moment  by  the  helical  grooving  of  the  barrel,  and  the  direction  of 
this  axis  remains  approximately  unchanged.  In  such  cases  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  body  moving  through  it  is  rendered  definite, 
and  repeated  shots  can  be  made  under  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions.t 

*  See  Roath's  Advanced  Rigid  Dynamic^^  p.  99. 

t  For  the  motion  of  a  rifle  ballet,  see  Greenhill,  Proc,  Royal  Artillery 
IngtittUion,  1879. 
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STATICS  OF  A  IIATEBIAL  SYSTEM. 

291.  Conditions  of  Equilibrium. — ^We  shall  now  consider  a  little 
more  in  particular  the  equilibrium  of  a  material  system.  It  follows 
from  equations  (26)  of  chap.  iii.  that  if  the  centroid  of  the  system 
be  without  acceleration  we  have  the  three  equations 

SX=0,  SF=0,  SZ=0.  (1) 

If,  moreover,  the  rate  of  change  of  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system 
about  all  axes  be  zero,  we  must  have  likewise 

J^{Zi/-Yz)  =  0,  ^{Xz-Zx)  =  0,  S(ya;-Xy)  =  0.  (2) 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  equations  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  possibility  of  accelerations  of  individual  particles.  The  forces 
Xy  Y,  Z  involved  in  the  sums  are  the  externally  applied  forces,  since, 
a£  explained  in  §§  153,  155,  internal  forces  between  the  pai'ticles 
cannot  enter  into  the  siunmations. 

If  the  system  be  a  rigid  body  the  equations  still  hold.  Equations 
(2),  however,  can  then  be  transformed  to 

S/?^,  =  0,  S/?yry  =  0,  27?^r^  =  0  (3) 

where  R^^  is  the  component  of  any  force  JT,  7,  Z  applied  at  the  point 
Xy  y,  z  taken  parallel  to  the  plane  yz^  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  Xy  and  r^^  is  the  distance,  ^(y*  +  «*),  of  the  point  a:,  y,  z  from  the 
axis  of  X ;  similarly  RyVy  are  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the 
plane  of  zx  and  the  axis  of  ^,  and  so  on.  The  sums  ^Rjr„  ...  are 
those  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  about  rectangular  axes 
drawn  through  the  origin.  It  will  be  seen  from  equations  (32)  of 
chap.  iii.  that  if  each  of  these  sums  be  zero,  the  body  is  without 
angular  acceleration  about  the  axes.  When  a  rigid  body  is  thus 
without  linear  acceleration  of  its  centroid  and  angular  acceleration 
about  any  axis  it  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  equations  (1) 
and  (2)  are  then  called  equations  of  equilibrium. 

It  will  be  observed  that  motion  of  the  system  is  not  excluded. 
The  centroid  of  the  body  may  be  in  motion  with  unifoim  velocity  in 

*  Sections  293-297,  which  are  marked  with  an  asterii^k,  are  intended  for 
advanced  students. 
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a  straight  line;  and  the  body  may  be  rotating  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  about  an  axis  through  the  centroid.  The  accelerations  in 
the  latter  case  of  the  particles  towards  the  axis  of  rotation  are  then 
produced  entirely  by  internal  forces. 

We  may  remark  that  if  (1)  holds  the  sum  of  the  component 
forces  in  any  direction  will  vanish,  and  conversely  that  if  the  sum  of 
the  resolved  components  along  each  of  three  non-coplanar  non-parallel 
lines  vanish  then  (I)  must  hold.  The  first  proposition  is  obvious, 
the  second  is  proved  in  the  following  way :  let  \^  m^,  n^  /,,  m,,  n,, 
Ky  ^s)  ^s>  ^  ^^  direction  cosines  of  three  lines  which  are  not  coplanar, 
then  for  the  sum  of  components  along  the  first,  say,  S^p  we  have 

and  similarly 

Now  if  S/\  =  S/;  =  S/'j  =  0  we  must  have  identically  SA  =  0, 2  7  =  0, 
2ir  =  0,  since  by  the  condition  that  the  lines  are  not  coplanar  and 
not  parallel  the  determinant  (^im,n,)  is  not  zero. 

It  can  also  be  proved  that  the  sum  of  moments  round  any  axis 
whatever  is  zero  if  (1)  holds,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  round  any 
three  axes  which  are  not  coplanar  and  not  parallel  is  zero.  Let,  as 
before,  Zj,  m^,  np  /,,  m,,  ?»,,  Z,,  m,,  n,,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  three 
axes,  let  the  first  pass  through  the  point  ap  6p  Cpthe  second  through 
the  point  a^  6,,  c,,  the  third  through  the  point  a„  6,,  c, ;  and  let,  as 
before,  a;,  ^,  «  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  through  which  the  force 
JT,  F,  Z  passes,  and  let  X,  fi,  v,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  any  axis 
whatever  passing  through  the  origin ;  for  the  sum  Z,  say,  of  the 
moments  round  the  axis  (X/xv)  we  have 

L ^\lL(Zy -  Yz)  +  /iS(X5; - Zx)  +  v^{Yx - Xy), 

but  for  the  sum  of  moments  round  the  axis  {li^n^ 

L,=l,-Z{Z{y-h,)-Y{z-c,)\ 

+  w, S  {X{z  -  c,)  -  Z{x  -  a,)}  +  n, S {  y(a:  -  a,)  -Xf^-  6,)} 

with  similar  expressions  for  the  moments  round  the  other  two  cuces. 
But  by  hypothesis  Zi  =  Z,  =  Zj  =  0,  and  since  S(J^)  =  0,  2(7)  =  0, 
2(ir)  =  0,  all  such  sums  as  22r6p  2  7cp  2Jr6p  ...,  must  be  each  zero. 
Hence  the  equations  for  Zp  Z,,  Z,  reduce  to 

/j2(%-7s)  +  mi2(X«--^a)  +  w,2(7cc-Xy)  =  0 

and  two  similar  equations  for  the  other  two  axes.  But  since  the 
axes  are  not  coplanar  the  determinant  (l{m^n^  is  not  zero,  and  there- 
fore we  must  have  identically 

2(^3/7  7a;)  =  0,  'S.{Xz-Zx)  =  i),  2(7a:-Ay)  =  0 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  moment  round  every  axis  through  the 
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origin  is  zero,  that  is  the  moment  round  every  axis  is  zero,  since  the 
origin  may  he  taken  at  any  point  whatever. 

292.  Energy  Oriterion  of  Equilibrium.  —  Now  consider  a  per- 
fectly general  pystem  of  n  particles  which  are  subject  to  kinematical 
conditions  expressed  by  m  equations  connecting  the  co-ordinates,  we 
have  the  equation  of  work  [(37),  §  213  above] 

where  X,  F,  Z  represent  the  forces  impressed  on  any  particle  the 
co-ordinates  of  which  are  x,  y,  z. 

If,  as  we  here  suppose,  the  impressed  forces  do  no  work  on  the 
whole,  this  expression  is  zero,  and  we  have 

^{Xdx  +  Ybij  +  Zdz)  =  0.  (4) 

If  X^  -^E jdx,  <fec.,  this  becomes 

S{|?8a.  +  3^'ay  +  |^8.)  =  0  (5) 

3«        dy       c^ 

This  equation  asserts  that  for  the  small  displacements  bx^  by,  dz 
the  variation  of  the  potential  energy  is  zero,  that  is  to  say,  when  no 
work  is  done  by  the  impressed  forces  in  a  set  of  possible  displace- 
ments of  the  particles,  the  potential  energy  V  has  for  the  configura- 
tion then  possessed  by  the  system  a  stationary  value. 

*293.  Derivation  of  the  Internal  Forces  from  E^nematical  Oon- 
ditions. — If  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particles  of  the  system  are  con- 
nected by  7n  kinematical  relations  as  expressed  in  (41)  §  215  above, 
we  obtain  from  the  results  there  set  forth  the  3n  equations  of 
equilibrium 

These  with  the  m  equations  of  condition  make  up  37i  +  m  equations 
by  which  the  3w  co-ordinates  of  the  particles  in  the  configuration  of 
equilibrium,  and  the  m  undetermined  multiples  may  be  found. 

The  conclusions  obtained  at  §  2 15,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terms 

'^id/Jd^ii'^td/Jd^ij  hold  here  with  some  slight  modification 

of  statement.  Thus  X,3/,/9a;„  \dfjc)!/i,  ^idf\jd^\  are  the  com- 
ponents of  the  force  applied  to  m,  in  consequence  of  the  condition 
/,  =  0,  in  order  that  under  the  given  applied  forces  and  the  forces 
due  to  the  other  m  -  1  conditions,  the  particle  m,  may  be  without 
acceleration.  This,  as  explained  also  at  §  215,  is  a  force  tending  to 
vary  the  condition /,  =  0,  that  is  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
expressed  by/,  =  0  when  all  the  variables  except  a^,,  y,,  «,  are  sup- 
posed maintained  constant.  ;! 

When  the  equations/,  =  0,  /,  =  0,  ...  involve  the  time  explicitly 
as  in  (45),  §  215,  we  obtain  from  ((>)  by  (46),  §  215,  the  equation 

S(.Yi:  +  Fy  +  Zz)  -  S(X^)  =  0  (7) 
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which  shows  that  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  the  activity  of  the 
forces  of  constraint  is  not  zero,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  invariable  kine- 
matical  conditions,  but  has  the  value  2:(X0//d^). 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  equilibrium  of 
a  system  of  connected  particles  the  reader  should  consult  the 
Mecanique  AncUyHque  of  Lagrange,  to  whom  the  method  described 
above  of  finding  the  forces  produced  by  the  constraints  is  due. 

*294.  Derivation  of  the  Equations  of  Eanilibriiun  firom  the 
Principle  of  Work. — Suppose  now  the  system  to  be  a  rigid  body. 
The  most  general  displacement  the  body  can  have  is  made  up  of 
displacements  of  the  centroid  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes,  and 
rotations  round  parallel  axes  through  the  centroid. 

Let  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  P  be  x,  y,  z  and  a,  6,  c  be  those  of 
the  centroid.     Then 

x  =  a  +  x,  y=^h  +  y\  z  =  c  +  z' 

where  x\  \f,  z  are  the  co-ordinates  of  P  relatively  to  the  centroid. 
Now  let  the  centroid  be  displaced  so  that  a,  6,  c  are  increased  by 
da,  d&,  dc,  and  let  the  body  be  turned  through  angles  d£,  hi\^  d^  about 
axes  parallel  to  Ox^  Oy,  Oz  through  the  centroid.  Then,  as  shown 
in  effect  at  §  280  above, 

bx^ba  +  z'bri-ybC 
by^hh-ifx^bi  -zb( 

bz=r=  bc+y'bl-x'brj. 

Hence  if  X^  F,  Z  represent  the  components  of  applied  force  on  the 
particle  P  we  have  for  the  whole  body 

'L{Xbx+Yby  +  Zbz)  =  ballX  +  bh'LY+bc:2.Z  +  bl^{Zy  -Yz) 

+  b7^^{Xz'  -  Zx')  +  bCS,(Yx  -  Xy').  (8) 

For  equilibrium  it  is  necessary  by  (40)  of  chap.  iv.  that  the  work 
done  in  these  displacements  should  vanish. 

The  displacements  represented  here  correspond  to  the  six 
freedoms  of  a  rigid  body,  and  must  be  independent.  Hence  we 
may  equate  the  co-efficients  of  Sa,  bh,  be,  b^,  brj,  bC  to  zero,  and  we 
obtain 

sT=o, ..., ...,  2(^y-}V)=o, ..., ..., 

the  six  equations  of  equilibrium  for  a  rigid  body. 

*295.  Screw  Displacement  of  a  Body.  Degrees  of  Freedom. — It 
is  shown  at  §  115  above,  that  if  a  body  be  free  to  move  as  a  nut  upon 
a  fixed  screw-shaft  it  has  one  degree  of  freedom  ;  that  this  is  the  case 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  angle  through  which  the  nut  is 
turned,  and  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  the  nut 
moves  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  are  connected  by  an  in- 
variable relation,  so  that  a  motion  of  this  kind  involves  change  of 
only  one  independent  variable.  If  da,  bb,  be  be  variations  of  a,  b,  c 
and  d£,  di;,  bC  be  rotations  about  the  tliree  axes,  then  if  the  body  is 
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perfectly  free  these  six  quantities  are  independent.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  single' constraint  is  effected  when  they  are  connected  by  a 
single  equation,  for  example 

Ada  +  BBb-^Cdc  +  Gd^  +  Hdrj  +  IdC-^O.  (9) 

The  imposition  of  one  such  relation  removes  one  of  the  degrees 
of  freedom  of  the  body,  the  imposition  of  five  such  conditions  would 
leave  the  body  with  only  one  degree  of  freedom,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  freedom  would  be  of  the  nature  just  explained.  For 
let  five  such  equations  hold,  and  be  independent  in  the  sense  that 
the  determinant  given  by  the  co-efl&cients  of  any  group  of  four  of 
the  variations  is  not  identically  zero.  We  can  find  any  five  of  the 
quantities  da,  d6,  ...  in  terms  of  the  sixth — that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
displacement  is  settled  when  the  angular  displacement  d(y  say,  round 
the  axis  of  2;  is  assigned.  Thus  the  displacement  is  one  of  the  centroid 
in  a  perfectly  definite  direction,  and  a  rotation  of  corresponding 
amount  about  a  determinate  axis  through  the  centroid.  This  can  be 
shown,  as  at  §  114  above,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  linear  displacement, 
parallel  to  this  axis,  together  with  a  rotation  about  a  definite  parallel 
axis,  that  is  the  displacement  can  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  nut  on  a 
definite  screw. 

*2U6.  Condition  that  a  Wrench  should  produce  no  Displacement 
about  a  Given  Screw.  Reciprocal  Screws. — In  §  177  we  have  con- 
sidered the  system  of  forces  called  a  wrench,  and  defined  the  pitch  of 
the  vyrefiich  as  the  ratio  of  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  about 
the  axis  of  the  wrench  to  the  intensity  of  the  wrench,  that  is  to  the 
resultant  of  the  force  along  the  axis.  We  may  consider  the  axis 
of  the  wrench  as  that  of  a  screw,  and  speak  of  the  wrench  either  as 
a  wrench  or  as  a  screw. 

Let  now  the  body  be  acted  on  by  a  wrench  of  intensity  F  on  9k 
screw  /3.     The  resultant  couple  being  G,  the  pitch  of  the  wrench  is 

GjF:  denote  this  by  p^.     Now  let  the  body  be  free  to  move  about  a 

screw  a  of  pitch  p^  at  a  perpendicular  distance  h  from  pg,  and  con- 
sider the  work  done  by  the  wrench  in  a  iwist  of  amplitude  d0  about  a. 
The  couple  of  the  wrench  resolves  into  two  couples,  one  round  the 
screw  a  of  moment  (rCosa/B,  where  a/3  denotes  the  angle  between  the 
two  screws,  and  the  other  of  moment  6^sin  a/3,  the  axis  of  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  a.  The  force  F  resolves  into  two  forces,  one,  /"cos a/3, 
along  a,  the  other,  /^sin a/3,  at  right  angles  to  a,  and  at  the  per- 
pendicular distance  h  from  it.     The  displacement  along  the  axis  of 

a\s  p  btf>.     Hence  the  work  8W  done  in  the  displacement  is 

6r cos a/3.6(^  4-  Fcosai^.p  Sf  -  i7*sina/3^^. 

This  may  be  written  more  briefly  as  the  equation 

d]V=  F{{p^  +  p  ^)cosal3  -  hiyinaf^d0.  (10) 
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If  d  ^  is  zero  for  the  displacement  d^,  we  must  have  the  con- 
dition 

(j9^+7?«)oosa/3-Asina/3  =  0  (11) 

This  expression  may  be  called  the  work  coefficient  of  the  displace- 
ment round  the  screw  a.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  wrench 
acted  on  the  screw  a,  and  the  body  were  free  to  turn  round  the 
screw  /3,  the  work  co-efficient  would  not  be  altered.     We  shall  denote 

it  in  future  by  CT^^.     Two  screws  are  said  to  be  reciprocal  if  TS^ 

vanishes,  that  is  when  a  wrench  on  one  screw  does  no  work  in 
a  displacement  of  the  body  on  the  other,  and  also  when  a 
wrench  on  one  screw  can  produce  no  displacement  of  the  body  on  the 
other. 

If   two  screws  intersect,   that  is  if  A  =  0,  they  are  reciprocal 

if  P^+Pq  =  ^,  or  if  a/3  =  w/2.     If  two  screws  are  at  right  angles, 

and  do  not  intersect,  the  value  of  h  is  not  zero,  and  the  value 

of  CT^o  will  be  -  Asina/3,  unless  »    ^^ Pq  ^  infinite.      When  p^=  co 

the  body  is  incapable  of  rotation,  when Pq^  ^  the  intensity  of  the 

wrench  is  zero;  since  a/3  =  fr/2,  the  wrench  cannot  move  the  body 
in  the  former  case,  in  the  latter  case  the  couple  has  no  component 
about  a,  and  the  body  is  not  moved.  Thus  the  screws  in  this  case 
are  reciprocal. 

If  a,  /3  be  coincident  A  =  0,  and  the  body  will  not  be  moved 

if  p^  and  po  are  both  zero  or  both  infinite.    In  the  former  case  there 

is  no  couple,  and  the  body  is  capable  only  of  rotation ;  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  no  force,  and  the  body  is  capable  only  of  motion  of  transla- 
tion. Hence  there  is  no  work  done  in  any  displacement,  and  the 
screws  are  reciprocal.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  if  the  pitch 
of  a  screw  be  zero  or  infinite  it  is  reciprocal  to  itself. 

We  have  seen  that  a  cylindroid  is  determined  by  two  screws.  It 
follows  that  if  a  screw  be  reciprocal  to  two  screws  6, 0  on  a  cylindroid 
it  is  reciprocal  to  every  screw  on  the  cylindroid. 

It  has  been  proved  above  that  a  twist  on  any  other  screw  i^  on 
the  cylindroid  can  be  expressed  as  a  twist  on  each  of  the  screws  6,  <f>. 
Hence,  since  a  wrench  on  /3  does  no  work  on  a  body  free  to  move  in 
a  twist  round  6  or  ^,  it  can  do  no  work  in  a  twist  round  i//.  Thus 
the  proposition  is  proved.  It  is  stated  shortly  by  saying  that  the 
screw  /3  is  reciprocal  to  the  cylindroid  6,  ^. 

^97.  Ck)nditioii8  of  Eqnillbritim  given  by  Theory  of  Screws. — 
Now  returning  to  the  question  of  equilibrium,  we  have  for  each 
degree  of  freedom  of  the  body  an  equation  of  the  form  (10).  Thus 
if  a,  /3,  y,...  denote  the  various  screws  about  which  the  body  can 
move,  and  6  denote  the  wrench  to  which  the  forces  reduce,  we 
have  for  the  equations  of  equilibrium 

K 
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iPa  +P0)<^^(^  -  Asina/3  =  0 
{Pq  4-;?^)oos/36  -  Asm/36  =  0 


For  a  rigid  body  there  axe  six  such  independent  equations  if  the 
body  is  perfectly  free.  The  freedom  of  the  body  is  limited  by  the 
introduction  o{  constraints,  which  are  each  expressed  by  an  equation 
of  the  form  (9).  Let  these  equations  be  in  number  m{m  <  6),  then 
the  body  has  6  -  m  degrees  of  freedom. 

Thus  if  m  =  4:it  can  be  proved  that  for  equilibrium  the  wrench 
to  which  the  forces  reduce  must  be  reciprocal  to  each  of  two  screws. 
Thus  there  are  in  this  case  only  two  freedoms,  that  is  in  reality  only 
two  independent  equations  of  the  form  (10)  hold  for  the  body. 

If  two  screws  about  which  the  body  is  free  to  move  be  deter- 
mined, the  body  is  free  to  move  about  any  screw  on  the  cylindroid 
expressed  by  these  two  screws.  For  as  stated  above  a  twist  about 
any  screw  on  a  cylindroid  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  twists  about 
any  two  axes  on  the  same  cylindroid. 

A  cylindroid  contains  all  the  screws  (infinite  in  number  of  course) 
which  are  related  to  two  screws,  and  is  called  a  screw-complex  of  the 
secoThd  order ;  all  the  screws  which  can  be  constructed  from  three 
given  screws  form  a  screw-complex  of  the  third  order ;  and  so  on. 
A  screw-complex  of  the  sixth  order  comprises  all  the  screws  which 
can  be  formed  from  six  given  screws.  A  body  capable  of  turning 
round  six  given  screws  is  a  perfectly  free  rigid  body,  and  can  turn 
about  every  line  in  space.  A  screw-complex  of  the  sixth  order 
therefore  comprises  every  line  in  space. 

For  further  information  on  the  Theory  of  Screws  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Sir  Robert  Ball's  treatise,  and  also  to  Professor  Minchin's 
"  Treatise  on  Statics,''  vol.  ii.  The  subject  is  intimately  related  to 
the  mathematical  theory  of  Linear  CompUxea^  which  has  been  treated 
by  Plucker,  Klein,  and  others. 

298.  Reduction  of  Applied  Forces  to  Two. — The  applied  forces 
on  the  body  may  of  course  be  reduced  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways 
to  two  forces.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  any  one  of  the  resolutions 
to  a  force  F  and  a  couple  G^  in  a  plane  inclined  at  some  definite  angle 
^  to  the  force.  Then  suppose  the  couple  represented  by  two  equal, 
and  along  the  projection  of  F  upon  the  plane  of  the  couple, 
and  opposite  forces,  one  Gja  at  a  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  F^ 
and  the  other  Gja  at  a  distance  a  from  the  plane  of  /'and  the 
former  force.  The  two  intersecting  forces  F  and  Gja  give  a  resul- 
tant R  =  (Jt^-\-  G^ja?  +  2FG/a.coB<f>)^t  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  couple,  inclined  at  an  angle  co8~^{{F+  Gla,coeit>)/E}  to  the 
direction  of  F.  This  resultant  E  and  the  other  force  G/a  form  a 
system  of  two  forces  equivalent  to  the  applied  system. 

A  particular  caise  of  reduction  to  two  forces  which  is  worth 
noticing  is  the  following.  Let  Oz  (Fig.  186)  be  the  central  axis  of 
the  system.  The  force  /^  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  couple. 
Replace  the  latter  by  two  opposite  forces  each  G/a  acting  parallel  to 
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the  axis  Ox,  and  at  points  A,  A',  ^,-^a  from  0  along  Oy,  and 
replace  F  by  two  forces  each  ^^ acting  parallel  to  O2;  at  ^,  ^'.  The 
forces  ^F  and^/a  at  A  give  the  force  ^(F^  +  -iCPja^)^  acting  along  AC, 
and  similarly  those  at  A'  give  a  force  of  the  same  amount  at  A\ 
These  forces  act  towards  the  same  side  of  the  plane  xOy,  and  are 
inclined  to  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  186  at  angles  each  tan~^(i^a/26^). 

299.  Further  Discussion  of  Work-Criterion  of  Equilibriuzo. — 
Ketuming  to  the  more  general  case  of  a  material  system  of  any  kind, 
we  see  that  the  condition  of  invariability  of  any  configuration  of  the 

Fig.  136. 


system,  that  is  of  equilibrium  of  the  system  in  that  configuration,  is 
that  the  impressed  forces  on  the  system  should  not  do  any  work  in 
any  infinitely  small  possible  displacement  of  the  system  from  that 
configiu^tion,  so  far  at  least  as  quantities  of  the  first  order  of  small 
quantities  are  concerned.  In  other  words,  if  bx,  by,  bz  be  any 
infinitely  small  changes  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  the  sum 
^{Xbx  4-  Yby  +  Zbz)  must  vanish  for  the  changes  of  configuration  of 
the  particles  of  the  system.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  X,  T,  Z 
represent  work-forces  defined  as  at  §  214  above,  and  that  the  sum 
is  taken  for  all  points  to  which  these  forces  are  applied,  and  which 
move  so  that  the  forces  do  work. 

To  see  that  this  condition  holds,  we  take  the  case  of  a  system  the 
configuration  of  which  is  specified  by  m  independent  co-ordinates, 
p,q,  ....  Here  the  work  equation  for  infinitely  small  changes,  bp, 
bq,  . . . ,  of  these  co-ordinates  is 


bW=^Pbp+Qbq  +  „. 


(13) 


If  for  all  possible  modes  of  variation  of  the  configuration  this  sum  of 
works  vanish,  the  forces  acting  on  every  part  of  this  system  must  be 
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a  balancing  system  of  forces,  otherwise  work  would  be  done  in  one  or 
more  of  the  possible  modes  of  displacement.  The  condition  is  there* 
lore  sufficient.  To  see  that  it  is  necessary  we  may  limit  the  freedom 
to  any  one  co-ordinate,  p,  say.  Then  the  work  done  in  any  displace* 
ment  will  be  Pdp.  If  this  is  not  zero,  it  can  be  made  zero  by  applying 
a  force  F'  such  that  for  a  displacement  dp,  {P  +  P')dp  =  0,  or 
P  =  -  P',  The  system  is  now  in  equilibrium  and  cannot  have  been 
in  equilibrium  before. 

It  is  always  possible  to  limit  the  freedom  to  any  one  of  the  possible 
freedoms  of  the  system  by  means  of  frictionless  constraints.  Hence 
we  see  that  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  change  of  configuration 
of  any  kind  in  a  system  the  configuration  of  which  is  fixed  when  the 
co-ordinates  p,  q,  ...,  are  fixed,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the 
work  done  by  the  forces  in  every  possible  displacement  should  vanish. 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  obtained  for  the  separate  particles  of 
the  system  by  the  introduction  of  the  constraints  have  been  given  in 
§  293  above. 

Since  the  co-ordinates  p,qf...y  are  independent,  we  must  have  more- 
over for  equilibrium  the  relations 

P  =  0,   Q  =  0,  R  =  0,  ....  (14) 

300.  Stable,  Unstable,  and  Neutral  Equilibrium. — In  the  case  of 
a  conservative  system,  in  which  also  no  work  is  consumed  in  over* 
coming  frictional  resistances,  t^e  work  d  W  has  the  value 

that  is,  it  is  the  amount  of  diminution  of  the  potential  energy  involved 
in  the  displacements  dp,  ...,  and  we  have  seen  that  for  equilibrium 
the  value  of  E  must  be  stationary.  In  general,  though  not  necessarily 
in  all  cases,  E  is  a.  maximum  or  a  minimum  when  dEj()p  =  0,  ..., 
that  is  in  a  configuration  of  equilibrium.  In  the  case  of  a  minimum 
of  E  any  small  displacement  from  the  configuration  of  equilibrium 
would  (when  small  quantities  of  higher  order  than  the  first  are  taken 
into  account)  involve  an  increase  of  the  potential  energy,  that  is  any 
forces  applied  to  produce  the  displacement  would  on  t£e  whole  have 
to  work  against  the  forces  depending  on  E  called  into  play  by  the  dis- 
placement. The  system,  if  displaced  and  then  left  to  itself  by  the 
removal  of  the  displacing  forces,  would  under  the  forces  depending 
on  the  value  of  E  now  existing  retiun  towards  the  position  of 
equilibrium.     The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  stable. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  forces  applied  to  produce  the  displacement 
from  the  configuration  of  equilibrium  act  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  called  into  play  by  the  variation  of  E,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
^  is  a  maximum,  the  system  if  left  to  itself  after  any  small  displace- 
ment will  move  further  away  from  the  equilibrium  configuration. 
The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  unstable. 

If  finally  the  forces  depending  on  E  are  zero  after  any  small  dis* 
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Fig.  137. 


placement  there  is  equilibrium  also  in  the  new  configuration,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  said  to  be  neiUrcU. 

We  have  examples  in  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  under  gravity,  for 
example  a  pendulum.  In  every  such  case  the  equilibrium  is  stable 
only  when  the  body  is  in  the  lowest  position  which  it  can  assume. 
Take  the  case  of  a  ball  on  a  surface.  If  it  is  at  rest  at  the  bottom  of  a 
spherical  cup,  the  equilibrium  is  essentially  stable.  If  the  ball  is  at 
the  top  of  a  spherical  cap  the  equilibrium  is  essentially  unstable.  If 
it  is  at  rest  on  a  plane  it  is  in  neutral  equilibrium. 

A  body  may,  however,  be  stable  for  some  displacements  and  unstable 
for  others.  For  example,  let  the  ball  be  at  rest  on  a  saddle-shaped 
surface,  so  placed  that  one  principal  section  of  it  is  convex  upwards, 
the  other  concave  upwards.  The  ball  is  stable  for  displacements 
along  the  concave  section,  and  unstable  for  displacements  along  the 
other. 

801.  Example.  The  Ftmicular  Polygon. — A  usual  but  very 
instructive  example  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  is  the  funicular 
polygon  represented  in  Fig.  137.  A 
number  of  weights,  w^y  to,,  ...,  to,,,  are 
suspended  at  points  B,  G,  D,  ...,  Jf  at 
different  distances  apart  along  a  cord 
which  is  secured  at  its  ends  to  fixed 
points  A,  jN^.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
inclinations  of  the  successive  parts  of 
the  cord  to  the  horizontal  and  the 
stretching  forces  in  those  parts. 

We  suppose  the  mass  of  the  cord 
itself  to  be  negligible,  so  that  no  action 
of  gravity  on  it  has  to  be  considered. 
Also  we  suppose  that  the  cord  is  without  rigidity,  in  other  words, 
that  a  portion  of  it  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  under  forces  appliedto  itt 
ends,  unless  those  forces  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  every  part  of  the 
cord  between  the  points  of  application  is  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
forces.  The  applied  forces  are  the  weights  to. ,  to,, . . . ,  tOM,-and  it  is  clear 
that  under  their  action  the  cord  will  lie  in  tne  vertical  plane  through 
A,  N,  Let  the  weights  be  arranged  in  the  order  shown  in  the  figure 
from  the  extremity  A  of  the  cord,  and  let  a^,  a,,  ...,  a,»,  a^^.^  be  the 
lengths  of  the  portions  of  cord  AB,  BC,  ...,  MN".  Further  let  the 
distances  of  the  points  B,  C,  D,  ..  ,  ^ below  the  horizontal  through 
A  be  yj,  y,,  v,,  ...,  j/n+ii  and  their  horizontal  distances  from  A  be 
x^^x^x^,  ...,Xf^^^,'  Then  for  any  possible  displacements  of  the  system 
the  equation  of  work  is 

a  jr=  w^dt/j^  +  to,8y,  +  . . .  +  t^„dy«. 

For  equilibrium  the  expression  on  the  right  must  be  zero. 
The  geometrical  equations  are 

which  give  the  n  + 1  relations 
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since  dx^+^  =  0,  ^j/n+i  =  0. 

Multiplying  the  first  of  the  last  set  of  equations  by  X.,  the  second 
by  Xj,  ...,  and  Uie  last  by  \n+v  ^<^g  ^  the  expression  tor  the  work 
and  equating  separately  to  zero  the  co-efficients  of  dy^,  d^,,  ...,  dy^ 
thus  formed,  "^e  obtain 

^i + ^1^1        -  ^{y.  -  yi) = 0 
^t + \{yf  -  yi)  -  ^8(y3  -  y,) = o 

^n + ^»(yi.  -  yn+i)  -  ^•+i(y»+i  -  y») = o 

Besides  these  we  have  from  the  terms  in  do;,,  dx^, 
tions 

\x^  -  X,(ir,  -  ojj)  =  0,  X,(«,  -  a?,)  -  X3(a:3  -  a,)  =  0,  . . ., 

or 

Vi=*^2(^»-^i)  =  ^s(^s-«^i)= =  ^+iK+i -««)  =  •»■,  say. 

These  give  values  of  Xp  X,,  ...  in  terms  of  the  constant  r.  Sub- 
stituting in  (15)  we  obtain  the  n  equations,  • 


(15) 


.  the  equa^ 


\x,-x^     xj 


w, = rfy»+.-y.  _  y--y»-i  v 


\ 


\  (16) 


'^»  +  l  ~  ^J« 


^n      •*'!•- li 


If  Op  6,,  ...,  dn^.|  be  the  angles  the  parts  a^j  a,,  ...,  a^^^  of  the 
cord  make  with  the  horizontal,  ,Vj/a?,  =  tan6p  (y,  -  yi)/(«,  -  a?i)  = 
tan 6,,  ...,  so  that  the  equations  just  found  may  be  written 


Wj  =  T(tan  Oj  -  tan  6^) 
«?,  =  T(tan  0j  -  tan  6,) 

W7H-=T(tanO«+,-tan0„) 


(17) 


The  obvious  interpretation  of  these  equations  is  that  r  is  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  stretching  force  in  each  cord.  Evidently 
the  same  horizontal  pull  must  be  exerted  towards  each  side  on 
every  individual  particle,  and  the  quantities  on  the  right  of  (15)  and 
(17)  are  the  sums  of  the  upward  vertical  pulls  exerted  on  each 
particle  by  the  cords  attached  to  it.  The  stretching  forces  in  the 
cords  AB,  BC,  ...  are  respectively  X,aj,  X,a,,  ...,  X„+ja„^.j. 
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For  the  complete  determination  of  6p  6,,  ...,  On^.,  we  have  the 
two  conditions 


a,8in6i  +  a,sin6,+  ...  +an+i8in0n+i  =  h 
a,oos6, +  a,cos6,+ ...  +a^^^cosd^^^  =  l 


}   (18) 


where  A,  I  are  respectively  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  distance  of 
J^from  A.  Equations  (17)  serve  to  find  tanO,,  tan6„  ...,  tanO^^.  in 
terms  of  tanOj  and  r.  Substitution  in  (18)  ^oll  then  give  6,  ana  r, 
and  the  problem  is  completely  solved. 

As  a  particular  example  we  may  take  the*  simple  case  of  two  equal 
weights  connected  as  in  Fig.  188  by  three  equal  strings  with  two 


Fig.  138. 


points  on  the  same  level  and  at  a  distance  I  apart  (Z  >  a).  The  equa- 
tions are  in  this  case, 

«?  =  r(tan  6,  -  tan  0^)  =  T(tan  0,  -  tan  0,) 
sin  6,  +  sin  0,  +  sinO,  =  0 
cosdj  +  cos6,  +  COS0,  =  0. 

If  in  these  equations  we  put  6,  =  0  we  obtain 

tan0j+tan63  =  O 
sinOj  +  sin0,  =0 

CO80,  +  CO80,  =  _  -  1. 

The  first  two  of  these  are  satisfied  by  6^  =  2n-dy  The  values 
0j  =  —  65=  I  w  might  be  taken  as  a  solution,  But  they  would  give  Z  =  a, 
a  case  which  is  excluded  by  the  question.     The  other  values  give 

A           _iZ  —  fit 
6,  =  cos^ 

This  is  the  solution  represented  in  Fig.  138,  and  it  is  evidently  the 
only  solution. 

302.  Example.  Bifilar  Suspension. — As  an  example  of  stability 
of  equilibrium  we  consider  here  an  arrangement  which  forms  part  of 
several  instruments  of  great  importance  in  Physics.  A  body  of  given 
mass  M  is  suspended  by  two  threads  Z,  L  of  given  lengths  attached 
at  their  upper  ends  to  two  fixed  points  not  necessarily  in  a  horizontal 
line.     The  points  of  attachment  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  threads  to 
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the  suspended  body  are  not  assumed  to  be  on  the  same  level,  or  at 
equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vertical  through  the  centroid 
of  the  body. 

In  Fig.  139  ^,  ^  are  the  projections  on  a  horizontal  plane  of  the 
points  to  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  threads  are  attached,  A\  B  are 

those  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  threads  or  points 
Fio.  139.  at  which  they  are  attached  to  the  body,  A",  B' 

are  those  of  the  latter  points  when  the  body  is 
deflected  from  the  position  indicated  by  A'B. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  body  is  in  stable  equili- 
brium when  A'B  are  in  line  with  AB, 

That  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in  this 
position  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  then  the 
threads  are  in  one  plane.  For  let  the  body  be 
deflected  from  that  position  to  that  shown  by 
AB,  A"B\  Each  thread  becomes  inclined  to 
the  vertical  plane  through  the  two  upper  points 
of  attachment,  and  a  couple  is  brought  into 
play  tending  to  bring  the  body  back  to  the 
former  position.  The  horizontal  components 
of  the  tension  of  the  threads  act  along  AA'\ 
B'Bj  and  are  equal  and  parallel  since  we 
suppose  the  centroid  of  the  body  to  remain  in 
the  same  vertical  in  all  positions  of  the  body. 
The  sum  of  the  vertical  components  of  the 
B  stretching  forces  in  the  threads  is  Mg,  the 
gravity  of  the  body.  Hence  if  one  of  these 
^  vertical  components,  that  in,  A  A'  say,  be  denoted 

by  }^Mg{\  +c),  the  other  must  be  \Mg{l  -c). 
Also  if  the  mean  of  the  vertical  heights  of  A  above  A',  and  B  above 
^  be  A,  and  the  former  height  be  A(l  +/),  the  other  must  be  A(l  -/). 
If  c  be  positive,  /  will  be  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
greater  or  less  stretching  force  acts  in  the  thread  of  greater  vertical 
height. 

Let  L  be  the  restoring  couple  called  into  play  when  the  body  is 
deflected,  and  p  be  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  parallels 
A  A",  BB\  Then  the  horizontal  forces  along  these  lines  are  each 
Ljp,  This  is  the  horizontal  force  which  must  be  applied  at  A'\  B' 
in  each  of  these  directions  to  keep  the  body  deflected.  Hence,  since 
for  each  thread  the  vertical,  the  horizontal,  and  the  direction  of  the 
thread  represent  the  directions  of  three  forces  in  equilibrium,  we 
have  the  two  equations 


A  A"    _       L'lp 


BB'    _       Lip 


A(l+/)     ^Mg{l+cy   h{\-f)     Ufg{i-cy 


But  il  AB  =  2a,  A'B  =  2b,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  tw^o  triangles 
AIA",  BIB'  is  i(A  A" -{- BB")p,  and  this  is  evidently  2absine,  if  0  be 
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the  angle  of  deflection  A I  A",     Hence  we  obtain  from  the  equations 
just  written 

^(AA"  +  BE')p  =  'i^  ^jf  =  2a6sin0, 

Z  =  ifyff-^)sing.  (19) 


and  therefore 


This  shows  that  for  a  given  deflection  L  is  smaller  the  greater  A, 
that  is  the  aensihUUy  is  greater  the  greater  the  mean  length  of  the 
threads.  Also  L  is  greater  the  greater  a  or  b,  and  vanishes  v/ith 
either  of  these  quantitiea  The  sensibility  therefore  is  less  the 
greater  a  or  h,  and  is  infinite  when  a  or  6  is  zero. 

In  general  the  arrangement  is  made  symmetrical,  that  is  each 
pair  of  points  of  attachment,  the  pair  at  the  top  and  the  pair  at  the 
bottom,  is  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  /  lies  midway  between  AB^ 
and  also  between  A'B^,     Hence 

L  =  Mg  —  sinO. 
h 


The  value  of  A  is  now  JP-AA"^  and  ^^"^  =  a2  +  ft'-2a6cose. 
Therefore  h^^P -{a-hf -^abmi?\Q,     Hence 

r^ MgahsmQ /20\ 

{^_(a-6)2-4a6sin*i0}*  ^     ^ 

If  the  fibres  be  nearly  at  the  same  distance  apart  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  I  be  great  in  comparison  with  a  and  5,  we  have 

L=r.Mg^sine.  (21) 

That  the  potential  energy  of  the  body  is  a  minimum  when  the 
threads  are  in  the  same  plane  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
body  is  deflected  from  that  position  each  thread  becomes  incHned  at 
a  greater  angle  to  the  vertical,  and  so  the  body  is  raised. 

803.  Stability  of  Equilibriiun  of  Bodies  at  Best  or  in  Steady 
Motion.  Centre  of  Oxavity.  Vehicles  Moving  in  Guryes. — 
For  a  body  resting  under  gravity  on  a  plane,  whether  horizontal 
or  inclined — for  example,  a  table  supporting  a  load — ^the  condi- 
tion of  stable  equilibrium  is  simply  that  the  vertical  through  the 
eentroid  of  the  body  shall  fall  within  the  base  or  area  of  sup- 
port of  the  body.  To  define  this  area,  suppose  a  closed  thread 
placed  on  the  horizontal  plane  of  support  so  as  to  surround  every 
point  of  contact  between  the  supports  of  the  body  and  the  plane, 
and  then  drawn  tightly  up  to  the  outer  supports.  It  will  mark 
out  an  area  on  the  plane,  and  that  area  is  called  the  base  of  the  body. 

If  the  vertical  fall  outside  this  area  the  resultant  force  of  gravity 
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on  the  body  and  the  resultant  of  the  vertically  upward  actions  on  the 
body  of  the  points  of  support  will  give  a  couple  turning  the  body 
about  a  horizontal  axis.  Hence  is  produced  the  overturning  of  a  cart 
or  carriage  when  it  is  drawn  along  a  slope  so  that  one  wheel  is  higher 
than  the  other,  or  in  other  cases  when  one  wheel  passes  over  a  suffi- 
ciently high  obstacle. 

The  higher  the  centroid  of  the  vehicle  the  more  danger  there  is 
of  overturning — that  is,  the  smaller  is  the  angle  through  which  the 
vehicle  can  be  tilted  from  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  plane  without 
capsizing.  This  angle  measures  the  margin  of  stability  of  the  body. 
For  let  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  the  centroid  to  the  plane  of 
support  and  meet  the  latter  in  C  (Fig.  140).     Then  if  -4  be  one  of 

Fig.  140. 


the  points  of  support  the  angle  through  which  the  body  can  be  turned 
in  the  plane  GCA  is  t&n-^CAjGG^  which  is  less  the  greater  CG.  The 
figure  shows  a  block  in  stable  equilibrium  tilted  over  through  a 
smaller  angle  CGD  or  BAD.  The  block  would  just  be  on  the  point 
of  overturning  if  it  were  tilted  so  far  that  D  coincided  with  A, 

We  may  remark  here  that  it  is  usual  to  refer  in  this  connection 
to  the  "centre  of  gravity"  of  the  body  instead  of  to  the  centroid. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  point,  %f\ 
any,  fixed  relatively  to  the  body  through  which  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  the  body  always  passes,  in  what-  - 
ever  position  the  body  may  be  placed  relatively  to  the  earth.  Strictly 
speaking,  no  such  point  exists  for  bodies  in  general,  but  only  for  dis- 
tributions of  matter  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  We  shall  discuss 
these  under  Gravitational  AUraction  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  since 
the  forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  bodies  of  such  moderate 
dimensions  as  those  that  have  ordinarily  to  be  considered  are  very 
approximately  parallel,  the  resultant  of  gravity  always  passes  through 
a  small  space  about  the  centroid,  and  hence  the  centroid  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  fulfilling  the  definition  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  for  the  body.  In  this  approximate  sense,  perhaps  it  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  it  is  better  to  use  the  latter 
term  only  where  it  is  strictly  applicable. 
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When  a  body — for  example,  a  railway  carriage — moves  with 
uniform  speed  round  a  curve,  the  forces  acting  on  the  body,  over  and 
above  those  required  to  give  the  acceleration  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature,  must  be  in  equilibrium.  For  this  reason  a  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  across  the  rails  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  so  that  the 
carriage  as  it  runs  is  tilted  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  curvature. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  carriage,  v  its  speed,  and  R  the  radius 
of  the  curve.  The  force  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path 
(supposed  plane)  is  M^jR,  The  reaction  of  the  rails  on  the  carriage 
must  be  such  as  to  give  a  resultant  through  the  centroid  of  the 
carriage  which  can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  vertical  and 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  carriage,  the  other  horizontal  and  equal  to 
Mv^jR.  Hence  the  inclination  of  the  line  across 
the  rails  to  the  horizontal  is  \ATr\Mt^jRMg)  Fig.  141. 

or  tasi'\v'/gR).  , 

Of  course,  in  practice  the  tilt  of  the  rails  j,    t 

is  arranged  for  some  convenient  speed  which  ;  / 

should  not  be  exceeded.  The  passage  from 
the  straight  to  the  curve  on  railways  is  slIso 
made  gradual  according  to  certain  practical 
roles,  which  will  be  found  set  forth  in  books 
on  Civil  Engineering. 

Again,  let  a  pendulum  be  hung  in  such  a     

carriage.  The  bob  will  move  outwards  from  ^^M^mmmni 
the  vertical  until  the  cord  is  so  far  inclined  as 
to  give  a  horizontal  pull  equal  to  that  required  to  give  it  acceleration 
equal  to  t^jR.  The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  bob  to  the 
vertical  is  then  i^/gR — that  is,  the  thread  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  across  the  luils. 

In  tui-ning  a  comer  quickly  a  bicyclist  inclines  the  machine  over 
towards  the  corner.  Let  FH  in  Fig.  141  represent  the  horizontal, 
and  let  FG  be  a  line  representing  the  inclination  of  the  frame  of  the 
bicycle  to  the  vertical.  Owing  to  the  grip  each  tire  has  of  the  ground, 
a  horizontal  force  is  applied  to  the  wheels  in  the  direction  FH,  besides 
^vertical  component  the  sum  of  which  for  the  two  wheels  is  equal  .     . 

to  the  weight  of  the  machine  and  rider^with  ft  slight  modifigntion.  ^  M  ^7^0 
doe  to  the  rotation  of  -the  wkeelo.  The  resultant  acts  in  the  direc-  ^ •  *  *^ 
tion  represented  by  FG.  On  bicycle  racecourses,  which  are  circular, 
the  track  is  inclined  inwards  to  give,  without  danger  of  slipping,  a 
reaction  along  the  sloping  frame,  as  here  indicated.  If  G  be  the 
centroid  of  the  rider  and  machine,  the  resultant  may  be  there 
resolved  into  two  components,  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical.  The 
former  furnishes  the  inward  force  Mt^/R  towards  the  cent^re  of  the 
circle  of  turning,  where  v  is  the  speed,  M  the  total  mass,  and  R  the 
radius.  The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  machine  to  the  vertical 
has  the  approximate  value  v^jgR. 

304.  Eqnilibriiiin  of  a  Pendulum  hung  in  Vehicle  under  Accele- 
ratioiL — Also  as  another  case  of  relative  equilibrium  consider  a  pen- 
dulum hung   in   a  railway  carriage  which  is  undergoing  constant 
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acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion.  The  position  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  one  inclined  backwards  just  enough  to  give  a  forward 
pull  ma  on  the  bob.  Hence  the  inclination  of  the  thread  to  the 
vertical  is  tan~*(a/^).  If  the  carriage  is  under  a  retarding  accele- 
ration of  the  same  amount,  the  inclination  of  the  thread  is  in  the 
direction  of  motion  forward,  and  has  the  same  value. 

When  either  acceleration  is  imposed  from  uniform  motion  the 
pendulum  is  deflected  and  oscillates  about  the  position  just  indicated, 
finally  coming  to  rest  in  the  inclined  position  if  the  acceleration  is 
uniformly  maintained. 

305.  Simple  Oonical  Pendulum. — As  an  example  of  relative 
equOibrium  we  may  consider  the  arrangement  called  the  Conical 
PeTidulwn,  A  particle  P  of  mass  m  is  suspended  by  a  cord  of 
negligible  mass  from  a  fixed  points  (^^S-  1^2)yand  describes  uniform 
circular  motion  under  the  action  of  gravity  round  the  vertical  through 
the  point  support.  The  horizontal  component  of  pull  T  applied  by 
the  thread  gives  the  necessary  acceleration  of  the  particle  towards 
the  centre  C  of  the  circular  orbit ;  the  vertical  component  balances 
the  weight  of  the  particle.  Thus  if  i?  be  the  velocity  of  the  particle, 
and  r  the  radius  of  the  path,  I  the  length  of  the  thread,  and  0  its 
inclination  to  the  vertical,  we  have  TsinB^^mv^jlsinQ,  But  the 
vertical  component  of  ^  is  T'cosO,  and  therefore  Tco86  =  mg,  Hence 
we  obtain,  substituting  in  the  former  relation  mgjcoaQ  for  T, 

v' cos  6  =  gl  Bin*  0. 

Now  if  r  be  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  particle  in  the  circle, 
T  =  27rZ«w^/v,  and  v*  =  4^p8in*d/i^,  Substituting  this  value  of  v*  in 
the  equation  last  obtained  we  find  gr^  =  4^lco8d,  or 

IcosS  ^2^j 


=v 


that  is,  the  period  is  that  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  equal  to 
the  vertical  distance  of  A  above  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

306.  Compound  Oonical  Pendulum. — Now  let  the  pendulum  be 
a  rigid  body  free  to  move  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  point  ^  in  a 
vertical  spindle  round  which  it  turns  in  azimuth,  like  one  of  the 
arms  with  attached  weight  of  the  centrifugal  governor  of  a  steam- 
engine.  Let  it  be  symmetrical  about  a  line  through  A  and  the 
centroid  G  of  the  pendulum,  and  let  it  revolve  with  constant  angular 
velocity  a>  at  a  constant  inclination  6  to  the  vertical  (Fig.  143). 
It  is  required  to  find  the  period  of  revolution  r  in  terms  of  ut 
and  6. 

» 

This  problem  may  be  solved  at  once  by  observing  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  of  a  top,  the  motion  of  which  is  limited  to  steady 
precession  about  the  vertical  (§  264),  or  its  solution  may  be  deduced 
at  once  from  Euler's  equations  of  motion,  §  282  above.  It  is  instruc- 
tive, however,  to  solve  it  from  first  principles. 

We  observe  first  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  about  an  axis 
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through  A  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  of  the  mass-accelerations  of 
the  particles  towards  the  vertical,  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  the  same  axis  of  the  forces  applied  by  gravity,  that 
is  to  MglsmQ^  if  Mbe  the  total  mass  of  the  pendulum,  and  I  be  the 
distance  of  G  from  A, 

Let  P  (Fig.  143)  be  a  particle  of  mass  m,  and  let  it  lie  in  a  plane 
PQR  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AG,  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  PR 
from  P  on  the  plane  containing  the  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  vertical, 

Fig.  143. 


^' 1- ^.^, 


^^^ 


V 


V 

u 


and  let  x  be  the  distance  QR  from  the  foot  R  of  this  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  symmetry,  V  be  the  distance  AQ  and  y  the  distance 
PR.  The  distance  PU  oi  the  particle  from  the  vertical  is  then 
^{(^sinO-x  cos0)*  +  y*}.  Hence  the  force  necessary  to  give  the 
acceleration  along  PU  required  for  the  rotation  is 

ww2{(rsin0  -a;cos0)=  +  i/y. 

The  moment  of  this  force  about  the  line  through  A  perpendicular 
to  the  paper  is  the  component  along  the  line  RU  multiplied  by  the 
distance  AU.  The  component  is  mw*(Z'sin6-iccos6)  and  AU  \^ 
Hco&Q  +  xsvnd.     Hence  the  moment  required  is 

mw*{(r»  -  a;»)sineco8e  -  Vx{co&^Q  -  sin'0)}. 

If  now  we  find  the  sum  of  moments  for  all  paiiiicles  in  the  plane, 
we  see  that,  since  Z'and  Q  are  the  same  for  all  such  points,  the 
terms  9nu^tx{cos?0  —  sin' 6)  contribute  nothing  to  the  result.  Hence 
summing  for  the  whole  pendulum  we  have  w^sin6cosO(S7nZ''  -  ^ma^), 
for  the  total  moment.  If  A  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pen- 
dulum about  the  axis  through  A  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  and  C 
that  about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  foregoing  sum  is 
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ijj\B  -  C)smdcose. 
since  SwP  -  ^ma^  =  I^mT^  +  2mi/^  -  "Lma?  -'2,mf  =  B-C. 

Equating  this  to  the  moment  applied  by   gravity,  we  obtain 
4>t^  =  Mgl(B  -  C)co3df  or  since  w  =  2tr/T. 


=v 


{£-C)cos6  .ggv 

M(/l 


The  same  result  may  be  deduced  from  Euler's  equations  thus. 
We  have,  putting  w,,  u>,  for  the  angular  velocities  respectively 
about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  latter  through  A  in  the  plane  GAUy  Aa^-(C -B)(a^btf=  L, 
where  L-Mgl%uxQy  Wj=-0,  ©,  =  0,  aijSoicosO,  fa>,  =  a>sinO.  Thus 
we  obtain  at  once  iMf^  =  {B- C)coadlMgl,  the  same  result  as  before. 
When  the  pendulum  is  a  particle  of  mass  7n  suspended  by  a  mass- 
less  thread  ^  =  7^(7  =  0,  and  M=m.  Hence  we  fall  back  on  the 
case  discussed  in  §  302. 

307.  Equilibrium  of  a  Particle  on  a  Surface  and  on  a  Ourve. — If 
the  surface  is  smooth  it  is  only  necessary  for  equilibrium  that  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  particle  should  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface.  The  resultant  will  then  be  balanced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  surface.  Let  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the 
surface  he  I,  m,  n,  and  X,  Y,  Z  be  tottil  components  along  the  axis  of 
the  applied  forces.     For  equilibrium  we  must  have 

:^=I  =  £  (24) 

The  co-ordinates  x^  y^  z  of  any  point  on  a  surface  are  connected 
by  a  relation  which  is  expressed  by  ^(x,  y,  a;  ).  =  0,  where  ^  denotes  a 
function  of  a:,  y,  z.  If  dr,  dy,  dz  be  increments  of  a;,  y,  z  giving 
new  values  x  +  dx,  y  +  dy,  z  -f  dz,  then 

0(ic-Hc^,  y  +  dyj  z  +  dz)-<l>(x,  y,z)  =  0. 
In  the  limit  when  dx,  dy,  dz  are  taken  very  small  this  gives 

^d^  +  ^dy  +  ^dz^(^, 

cx       ay        dz 

Hence  dtpjdx,  dfftjdy,  d<pjdz  must  be  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  short  line  PQ  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  projections  on  the  axes  are  dx^  dy^  dz.  Since  this  holds 
for  every  direction  in  which  PQ  is  taken  the  direction  of  this  line  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  P,  that  is,  df^jdx,  df/dy,  dif^jdz  are 
proportional  to  the  direction -cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface,  we 
have  therefore 

1  ci<^__  1  df^  ^  1  d<\i  i^K\ 

Id^^Yd^^'Zdz  ^^ 
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These  give  two  equations,  which  with  ^(a;,  y,  «)  =  0  determine  the 
co-ordinates  of  P,  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

A  curve  is  given  by  two  independent  equations  connecting  the 
co-ordinates  Xy  y^  z  of  points  on  the  curve,  that  is  the  curve  is 
regarded  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces.  Let  /,  m,  n  be  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  point  P,  then  if 
a  particle  be  in  equilibrium  on  the  curve  at  P  the  component  of  the 
applied  forces  taken  along  the  curve  must  be  zero,  that  is,  we  must 
have 

/^  +  mr+nZ=0.  (26) 

This  with  the  two  equations  of  the  curve  determines  the  position  of 
equilibrium.  * 

Now  let  the  surface  be  rough.  Resolve  the  resultant  of  the  applied 
forces  into  two  components,  one  along  the  normal  and  the  other  in  the 
tangent  plane.  The  former  is  XX + /* F  +  v-^,  if  we  put X ,  /*,  v  fur  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  normal.  We  shall  denote  this  by  N.  The  cosine 
of  the  angle  6  say  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  applied 

forces  and  the  normal  is  this  quantity  divided  by  JX^  +  T*  +  Z*, 

The  cosine  of  the  complementary  angle  is  ^^1  -cos^0,  and  therefore 

the  component  in  the  tangent  plane  is  JX'^  +  Y*  +  2^  Jl--  cos* 6,  and 
has  the  value 

{{pY-H^Zy  +  {\Z'yXy  +  (jiX-\Y)']^ 

We  shall  denote  this  by  T,     Hence  for  equilibrium 

fiNdt^T^O.  (27) 

No  force,  however  great,  which  makes  an  angle  6  with  the  normal 
to  the  surface  less  than  tsji"^ fi^/^,  that  is  than  tan'^/x,  will  produce 
motion  of  the  particle.  For  any  such  force  will  have  a  normal  com- 
ponent N'  and  a  tangential  component  T^  such  that  iV'tanO  =  T\  and 
since  tan©  '<fi,T*  <fiN',  But  in  consequence  of  xV"  friction  of  amount 
ftN'  can  be  called  into  play  to  prevent  motion,  and  this  is  greater 
than  the  tangential  force  T\ 

Now  imagine  a  curve  drawn  on  the  surface  to  mark  out  a  region 
on  the  surface  near  P  so  that  at  eveiy  point  Q  on  the  curve  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  the  normal  at  P  makes  with  that  at  Q  is  just 
equal  to  tan"  V*  That  curve  will  enclose  a  space  round  P  within 
which  the  angle  6  is  less  than  tan'^/x,  and  at  every  point  of  which 
therefore  the  particle  is  in  equilibrium. 

In  the  same  way  for  equilibrium  of  a  particle  on  a  rough  curve,  if 
as  before  l,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  we  have  the 
tangential  component  IX  +  mY  +  nZ,  The^mponent  at  right  angles 
to  tibe  tangent  and  in  the  plane  of  the  resumnt  force  and  the  tangent 
is  {{mZ  -  nYY  +  {nX  -  IZf  +  {lY  -  mXf}K     Hence  for  equilibrium 

lX+mY+nZ^fi{{mZ--nY)-^{nX''lZ)  +  {lY-mX)y  =  0,   (28) 
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which  with  the  two  equations  of  the  curve  determine  the  position  of 
equOibrium. 

Clearly  equilibrium  will  exist  for  any  point  for  which  the  angle 
6  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  and  the  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  in  the  plane  of  the  latter  and  the  resultant 
force  is  less  than  tan~V-  ^^®  angle  tan~V  is  called  the  angle  of 
repose. 


CHAPTER  VII, 
GBAPmOAL  STATICS. 

808.  Fonictilar  Polygon  and  Polygon  of  Forces. — In  engineering 
the  forces  acting  on  the  different  parts  of  a  structure  or  machine 
are  for  the  most  part  determined  by  graphical  processes.  Of  these 
we  give  a  short  account  here,  with  a  few  examples ;  but  manj  other 
applications  will  be  found  in  what  follows. 

As  an  example  to  introduce  the  subject  ^we  take  the  problem  of 
the  funicular  polygon,  of  which  we  have  considered  (§  301)  the 
analytical  solution  in  a  certain  case.  At  each  point  1,  2f  3}  ••• 
of  the  polygon  (Fig.  144)  three  forces  may  be  regarded  as  acting, 

Fig.  144. 


namely,  two  along  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  chain,  and  the  third 
the  applied  force  U',  12\  ...as  the  case  may  be.  In  each  part 
12,  23)  -••of  the  chain  the  stress  along  the  part  pulls  on  the 
terminals  with  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

Since  the  three  forces  at  each  point  1, 2i  •  •  •  must  be  in  equilibrium 
they  must  be  capable  of  being  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle taken  in  order  (§  142).  Thus  they  can  be  represented  by  any 
triangle  to  the  sides  of  which  their  directions  are  parallel.  Taking, 
then,  11'  we  draw  a  triangle  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel  to  the 
forces  at  1,  we  denote  by  0  the  point  in  which  the  two  lines 
representing  the  forces  in  the  two  parts  of  the  chain  meet,  and 
indicate  by  arrows  drawn  within  the  triangle  the  directions  in  which 
these  forces  act  on  the  point  1.  By  an  arrow  on  the  third  side  and 
the  number  1  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  that  side  the  applied 
force  which  acte  at  1  in  the  funicular  polygon  is  indicated. 

8 
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Now  the  side  of  this  triangle  which  represents  the  force  from 
1  to  2  in  the  funicular  polygon  will  with  a  reversed  arrow  represent 
the  opposite  force  which  acts  at  2  from  2  to  1.  Then  drawing  a  line 
from  the  extremity  of  1  (Fig.  145)  parallel  to  the  applied  force  at  2 
(Fig.  144),  to  meet  a  line  from  0  drawn  parallel  to  the  force  in  the  part 
of  the  chain  from  2  to  3)  we  add  in  Fig.  145  the  triangle  the  sides  of 
which  and  the  arrows  within  it  represent  the  magnitudes  and  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  acting  at  2  in  the  funicular  polygon.  The  line 
representing  the  applied  force  is  marked  2.  So  the  force-diagram 
(Fig.  145)  is  constructed  by  adding  a  triangle  for  successive  points 
at  which  forces  are  applied  to  the  chain ;  and  may  be  either  confined 
to  any  partial  sequence  of  the  points  1,  %  in  Fig.  144,  or  made 
complete  by  the  inclusion  of  all  such  points  together  with  the 
terminal  points  at  which  the  chain  is  supported.  [In  the  figures 
only  three  forces  are  shown,  but  there  may  of  course  be  any 
number.] 

For  distinction  the  numbers  which  designate  points  in  the 
funicular  polygon  and  corresponding  sides  of  the  polygon  of  forces 
are  printed  in  clarendon  type  in  the  former  case  and  in  ordinary  type 
in  the  latter. 

309.  Forces  eguivalent  to  Given  System  obtained  firom  Force- 
polygon. — The  lines  1,  2,  ...  Fig.  145,  form  the  sides  of  a  polygon 
which  represents  the  applied  forces  and  which  we  shall  call  the /oroe- 
diagra/tn  or  force-polygon  ;  and  we  shall  prove  that  the  two  forces  which 
join  the  extremities  of  this  polygon  to  0,  if  taken  as  shown  by  the 
arrows  in  Fig.  145,  represent  two  forces  which  properly  applied  to  a 
rigid  body  would  just  equilibrate  the  forces  1,  2,  ...  if  these  were 
Applied  without  change  of  magnitude  or  line  of  action  as  given  in 
f^.  144  to  the  same  body. 

For  these  two  forces  have,  when  the  forces  are  all  transferred  to 
•one  point  of  the  body  (as  specified  in  §  177)  a  resultant  equal  and 
•opposite  to  that  of  1,  2,  ....  Further  the  lines  60,  Oa  represent  the 
stretching  forces  in  the  terminal  parts  of  the  chain  (Fig.  144),  and 
when  the  chain  \&  in  equilibrium  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  these 
forces  round  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  about  the  same  point, 
since  those  in  the  parts  12}  23*  . .  •  of  the  chain  being  pairs  of  equal 
and  opposite  forces  have  no  moments  round  any  point.  Thus  the 
•equality  of  moments  must  still  exist  when  the  forces  H',  22^}  •••  cure 
applied  as  above  to  a  rigid  body.     Thus  the  proposition  is  proved. 

From  the  proposition  just  established  we  deduce  at  once  the 
conclusion  that  if  any  forces  U',  22^)  •  •  •  act  in  any  directions  in  one 
plane  on  a  rigid  body  they  are  equivalent  to  two  forces  represented 
by  Oa,  hO  of  Fig.  145,  acting  in  these  directions  in  the  terminal  parts 
of  the  funicular  polygon  of  Fig.  144 ;  that  is  the  graphical  construc- 
tion reduces  the  system  to  two  forces. 

But,  moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  given  system  of  coplanar 
forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  we  can  construct  any  number  of 
funicular  polygons  each  of  which  will  give  a  system  of  two  forces 
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equivalent  to  the  given  system.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the 
construction  that  the  origin  0  of  the  force-diagram  should  not  lie 
in  the  direction  produced  of  any  of  the  sides  1,  2,  ...  of  this  diagram, 
or  that  if  it  is  so  situated  a  terminal  point  of  the  funicular  polygon 
should  he  taken  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  applied  force  represented 
by  the  side  .of  the  force-diagram  on  which  0  lies. 

310.  Case  of  Vertical  Forces. — When  the  applied  forces  are 
vertical  the  sides  1,  2,  3,  ...  of  the  force-polygon  blBoome  a  vertical 
straight  line,  and  the  lines  drawn  from  the  origin  0  in  Fig.  147  give 

Fig.  146. 


the  directions  and  magnitudes  of  the  forces  in  the  sides  of  a  funicular 
polygon  (Pig.  146)  which  correspond  to  these  lines.  We  may  apply 
this  to  find  the  funicular  polygon  in  which  would  hang  a  weightless 
chain  loaded  with  equal  weights  at  successive  equal  distances  apart, 


Fig.  147. 


Fig.  148. 


(1)  when  these  distances  are  measured  along  the  polygon,  (2)  alon^ 
the  horizontal  line  drawn  across  the  applied  forces.  We  shall 
suppose  first  the  terminal  points  Ay  B  of  the  funicular  polygon 
given  and  to  be  on  the  same  level. 

Draw  the  force-polygon,  that  is,  draw  a  vertical  straight  line 
at  (Fig.  147)  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  applied 
forces.  Through  the  middle  point  m  of  this  line  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  take  any  point  on  this  perpendicular  as  origin  0, 
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From  0  draw  lines  to  a  6  and  each  of  the  points  of  division  of  the 
line  a  h.  These  are  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  a  funicular  polygon 
in  which  the  chain  will  hang.  For  case  (1)  take  any  distance  r 
and  lay  it  off  from  0  along  Oa,  and  take  its  projection  p,  on 
Om,  Jjblj  the  same  distance  along  012,  and  find  the  projection/?,  on 
Om,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  lines  Oa,  012,  028,  •••  06.  Take 
the  sum  u  of  the  projections,  and  if  it  is  greater  or  less  than  AB^ 
diminish  or  increase  r  in  the  proper  proportion  to  give  the  proper 
sum  of  projections.  Having  obtained  the  projections  draw  vertical 
lines  at  successive  distances  apart  equal  to  the  successive  projections. 

Fig.  149 


Then  from  a  point  A  (Fig.  148)  representing  the  first  terminal  point, 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  Oa^  meeting  the  first  vertical  in  1, 
from  1  draw  a  line  parallel  to  0 12,  meeting  the  second  vertical  in  2, 
and  so  on  until  at  the  point  J?,  the  polygon,  is  completed. 

For  case  (2),  draw  the  verticals  at  the  proper  equal  distances 
apart.  From  A  draw  a  line  parallel  to  Oa,  meeting  the  first  vertical 
in  1,  from  1  a  line  parallel  to  012,  meeting  the  second  vertical  in  2, 
and  so  on  until  B  is  reached. 

311.  (Hven  System  of  Forces  Reduced  to  Two  Forces  through 
Two  Giyen  Fixed  Points  and  Internal  Forces. — In  the  applications 
generally  made  of  the  methods  of  graphical  statics  the  applied  forces 
are  given  in  magnitude  and  line  of  action.  We  have  seen  that  given 
coplanar  forces,  if  acting  on  a  rigid  body,  are  equivalent  to  two  forces 
represented  by  Oa^  BO  of  the  force-polygon,  which  act  along  lines 
parallel  to  these  directions  from  the  extreme  points  of  a  funicular 
polygon.  When  the  forces  act  on  any  connect^  system  of  particles, 
each  force  may  be  regarded  as  applied  to  some  particle  of  the  system. 
They  may  be  replaced  by  two  forces  applied  at  two  arbitrary  points 
O,  H  of  the  system  together  with  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces 
acting  between  G  and  II,  and  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces 
(Fig.  150).  For  take  any  force  appUed  at  a  point  A  to  the  system. 
It  can  be  resolved  into  two  components  P,  Q  acting  at  A,  acting 
along  AG,  AH  respectively.  Introduce  at  G  two  opposite  forces 
each  equal  to  /*  in  the  line  AG,  and  at  iSTtwo  opposite  forces  each 
equal  to  Q  and  acting  in  the  line  AH.  Thus  we  represent  the  force 
at  ^  by  a  force  P  at  G,  and  a  force  Q  at  ff,  together  with  the  pair 
consisting  of  F  in  the  direction  AG  Sit  A  and  P  in  the  direction  GA 
at  O,  and  the  pair  consisting  of  Q  at  ^  acting  from  A  to  H  and  Q 
at  H  acting  from  ^iio  A. 
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The  same  process  can  be  followed  for  all  tVie  applied  forces,  and 
we  obtain,  therefore,  a  resultant  force  at  G^  and  a  resultant  at  H^ 
which,  with  the  pairs  of  internal  forces  between  G  and  H  and  the 


points  of  application  of  forces  of  the  system,  are  equivalent  to  the 
given  forces. 

312.  System  of  Forces  on  Rigid  Body  Beduced  to  Two  Forces 
throu^li  Two  Qiven  Points. — If  now  the  points  of  the  system  in- 
cluding Gj  H  (Fig.  150)  are  rigidly  connected  the  introduction  of  the 
pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  is  by  the  connections  rendered 
unnecessary,  as  the  two  forces  acting  through  G  and  H  are  in  their 
action  on  the  body  equivalent  to  the  given  applied  forces.  These 
two  forces  must  therefore  with  the  given  applied  forces  form  a  force- 
polygon,  that  is,  if  the  applied  forces  be  laid  down  in  order  as  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  beginning  with  a  and  ending  with  6,  it  must  be 
possible  to  find  an  origin  0  such  that  the  lines  Oa,  hO  represent  the 
forces  at  G  and  H,  The  lines  aO,  Ob  represent  the  equilibrant  of  the 
system. 

The  forces  at  G  and  Hy  which,  with  the  pairs  of  internal  forces 
specified,  are  equivalent  to  the  given  forces  on  the  rigid  system,  are 
therefore  the  forces  in  the  terminal  sides  of  a  funicular  polygon  of 
the  given  applied  forces. 

It  is  clear  also  that  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  system,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  a  funicular  polygon  so  that  the  terminal  sides  in  which  the 
pair  of  equivalent  forces  act  may  pass  through  two  points  G,  H  chosen 
arbitrarily  in  the  body.  Though  only  one  pair  of  forces  through  Gy  H 
is  obtainable  by  the  process  described  above,  it  is  clear  that  more  than 
one  funicular  polygon  can  be  drawn  by  which  the  system  of  forces  is 
reduced  to  a  pair  of  forces  through  (r,  H,  For  let  the  single  result- 
ant force  (if  one  exist)  of  the  system  of  forces  be  found  from  the 
pair  of  forces  equivalent  to  the  given  system,  and  its  direction  be 
laid  down  in  the  funicular  diagram.  Two  forces  in  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  resultant  to  G,  ff  respectively  can  be  made  to 
give  that  resultant. 

313.  Oonditions  of  Equilibrium  of  Ooplanar  Forces. — ^We  may 
now  consider  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  coplanar 
applied  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body. 

The  neoessaiy  and  sufficient  conditions  of  equilibrium  are :  (1) 
that  the  forces  ^ould  have  a  zero  resultant ;  (2)  that  the  sum  of 
their  moments  about  any  point  in  their  plane  should  vanish. 

The  first  condition  is  evidently  fulfilled  only  when  the  force- 
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polygon  of  the  applied  forces  is  closed,  that  is  when  the  points  a,  b 
coincide :  the  second  is  fulfilled  only  when  the  funicular  polygons  are 
closed.  [The  first  condition  is  sufficient  hy  itself  when  the  forces  are 
all  applied  at  one  point.] 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  one  funicular  polygon  is  closed, 
for  then  it  will  follow  that  all  are  closed.  Since  a,  b  coincide  in  the 
force-polygon  the  two  forces  Oa,  bO  to  which  the  given  forces  are 
equivalent  are  equal  and  opposite.  They  must  also  be  in  the  same 
line,  otherwise  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  system  round  every 

Fig.  162. 


Fig.  151. 


point  in  the  plane  would  not  be  zero.  But  different  pairs  of  these 
equivalent  forces  are  given  by  the  different  positions  of  0,  and  each 
force  of  every  pair  must  pa.«*s  through  both  the  terminal  points  A,  B 
of  the  funicular  polygon.     Hence  A,  B  coincide. 

This  is  obviously  true  for  every  funicular  polygon  that  can  be 
drawn. 

If  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  all  pass  through  one  point  the 
polygon  of  applied  forces  is  closed,  and,  as  remarked  above,  that  is  the 
single  condition  necessary  and  sufficient  for  equilibrium.  From  this 
we  obtain  the  following  geometrical  theorem.  If  the  polygon  of  forces 
be  drawn,  and  from  any  point  0  lines  be  drawn  to  the  points  of  meeting 
1 2,  23,  34, ....  of  the  sides,  and  if  then  from  a  point  chosen  arbitrarily, 
in_the  line  of  action  of,  say,  the  force  1,  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to 
012  to  meet  the  line  of  action  of  2»  then  from  the  latter  point  of 
meeting  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  0  23  to  meet  the  line  of  action  of 
3,  and  so  on,  these  lines  form  a  closed  polygon. 

314.  Bedprocal  Figures. — In  fact  the  following  geometrical 
theorem  holds  for  the  two  polygons.  The  force-polygon  (Fig. 
161)  drawn  in  a  plane  has  its  angular  points  joined  with  any 
point  0  in  the  plane.  Then  a  second  closed  polygon  (Pig.  152)  is 
drawn  with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  lines  drawn  from  the  point  0  in 
the  first,  and  lines  are  drawn  through  the  angular  points  of  the 
second  polygon  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  first,  and  these  lines  meet 
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in  a  point  Of  (Fig.  153).     The  polygons  are  said  to  be  reciprocal 
figures  and  the  points  0,  O  are  called  their  poles. 

Each  polygon  is  a  force-polygon  for  a  system  of  equilibrating, 
forces  acting  along  the  lines  drawn  from  the  pole  of  the  other,  and  a 
funicular  polygon  for  a  system  of  forces  acting  along  the  lines  through 
its  own  pole,  and  represented  by  the  sides  of  the  other  polygon. 
Hence  the  names  reciprocal  figwres.  The  discussion  of  systems  of 
forces  by  means  of  reciprocal  diagrams  is  due  to  Clerk  Maxwell,  in 
his  Memoir  on  Reciprocal  FigtireSy  Frames,  and  Dictgrams  of  Forces. 
(Trans.  It.S.E.,  vol.  xxvi.,  or  Rep.  of  Papers,  vol.  ii.  161.) 

315.  Given  System  of  Ooplaiiar  Forces  represented  by  Single. 
Force. — In  order  that  the  forces  in  their  action  on  a  rigid  body  may 
be  equivalent  to  a  single  force  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  force- 
polygon  should  not  be  closed.  Then  the  system  of  forces  is  equiva- 
lent, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  two  forces  represented  by  Oa,  hO  of  the 
force-polygon,  and  acting  as  shown  in  Fig.  145.  Let  1,  m,  be  the 
points  of  application  of  the  terminal  forces  of  the  funicular  polygon, 
and  the  two  lines  of  action  ^1,  Bm  be  produced  to  meet  in  (7,  then  the 
two  forces  in  these  lines  may  be  replaced  by  their  resultant,  a  single 
force  through  C.  The  same  reduction  to  a  single  force  may  be 
obtained  by  any  funicular  polygon. 

If  the  two  forces  ^1,  ^m  (^ig«  1^3),  to  which  the  system  reduces 
in  the  first  instance,  are  parallel  the  construction  fails.     This  will  be 


Fig.  163. 


the  case  when  the  pole  0  of  the  force-polygon  is  in  line  with  the 
terminal  points  a,  6  of  that  polygon.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to 
take  another  pole  not  so  situated,  and  the  reduction  is  given  at  once 
by  the  corresponding  funicular  polygon. 

When  the  force-polygon  is  closed  the  single  resultant  is  zero.  If 
one  of  the  funicular  polygons  is  not  closed,  no  funicular  polygon  is 
dosed,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  any  point  in 
the  plane  is  not  zero.  The  forces  reduce  to  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces  represented  by  Oa,  hO  in  the  force-polygon  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  154  by  the  two  close  parallel  lines)  or  the  parallel  forces  A\^  Bm, 
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of  the  funicular  polygon.  Hence  these  forces  form  a  couple,  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  of  which  round  any  point  in 
their  plane— that  is,  the  moment  of  the  couple — is  equal  to  the 
product  of  either  force  by  the  distance  between  them.  Since  the 
f oTCe-polygon  is  closed  this  result  is  obtained  for  every  position  of 
O,  and  every  corresponding  funicular  polygon.  Different  pairs  of 
forces  are  obtained  for  the  couple  for  the  different  positions  0,  but 
aU  have  the  same  magnitude  and  direction  of  moment. 

Any  group  of  forces  of  the  applied  system  may  obviously  have  its 
resultant  determined  by  treating  it  as  a  separate  system  by  the 
methods  above  described. 

316.  Case  of  Parallel  Applied  Forces. — When  the  applied  forces 
are  parallel  the  force-polygon  obviously  reduces  to  a  straight  line, 

and  the  lines  of  different  forces  may 
in  whole  or  in  part  coincide,  though 
their  directions  may  be  opposed. 
For  example,  when  the  system  has 
a  zero  resultant  the  polygon  is  still 
to  be  regarded  as  closed — that  is, 
the  terminal  points  a,  b  still  coin- 
cide ;  the  straight  line  represents 
the  different  parts  of  the  polygon 
brought  together  in  line. 

If  the  funicular  polygons  are  not 
closed  the  forces  are  reducible  to 
a  single  force  parallel  to  the  given 
forces.  For  example,  in  the  system 
of  forces  shown  in  Fig.  146  the  force-polygon  is  represented  by 
the  line  a,  ly  2,  3,  ^,  5,  b,  in  Fig.  147,  and  the  resultant  is  repre- 
sented by  the  line  ba.  To  find  its  lino  of  action  it  is  only  necessary 
to  draw  a  single  funicular  polygon  corresponding  to  any  pole  0  of 
the  force-polygon.  Two  forces  in  the  directions  ^1,  ^5  (^^*  1^6) 
meeting  in  (7  will  be  thus  obtained  which  are  equivalent  to  the  given 
forces,  and  the  line  through  G  is  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 

317.  Graphical  Process  for  Besnltant  of  Parallel  Forces. — From 
this  we  can  prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  resultant  of  two  parallel 
forces.  For  let  H',  22'  (Fig.  155)  be  the  two  given  forces,  and  draw 
the  force-polygon.  Then,  choosing  a  pole,  draw  a  funicular  polygon 
as  shown.  Two  forces  in  the  directions  Jl,  B2  are  equivalent  to  the 
two  given  forces.  These  are  respectively  the  resultants  of  U'  and 
F  and  22'  a-nd  F  acting  at  1  and  2>  as  shown  in  the  diagi'am.  Pro- 
duce AX  and  B2  to  meet  in  C,  and  draw  lines  through  G  parallel  to 
12}  and  to  the  given  forces  respectively.  Let  the  latter  line  meet 
12  in  D.  Then  in  the  triangle  IDG,  1Z>  represents  F  and  DG 
represents  the  force  H',  and  in  the  triangle  22>C,  2>2  and  DG 
represent  respectively  F  and  22'.  Thus  YDjDG^FjY^  and 
D2IDG  =  /'/22'.  Hence  IDjDZ  =  22711',  which  is  the  well-known 
result  for  two  parallel  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body.  Plainly  all 
funicular  polygons  lead  to  the  same  result. 
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Clearly  from  this  it  is  possible  to  replace  a  single  force  bj  two 
foiTces  in  given  lines  parallel  to  the  given  force.  For  let  the  given 
force  act  at  (7  and  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  CE^ 
and  \et  A^  B  be  points  in  the  given  lines.  Through  E  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  AB  meeting  the  given  lines  in  F  and  G,  Join  BF, 
cutting  CE  in  H,     CH  and  HE  represent  the  force  which  must  act 
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along  AF  and  BG  respectively.  This  follows  at  once  from  the 
similarity  of  the  triangles  CHBy  FEE. 

The  diagrams  (Figs.  156,  156')  show  the  possible  cases,  and  the 
description  applies  to  both. 

318.  Locus  of  Pole  of  Funicular  Polygons  when  Terminal  Forces 
pass  through  Fixed  Points. — The  position  of  0  may  be  taken  arbi- 
trarily, and  there  is  a  funicular 
polygon  for  every  chosen  position. 
When,  however,  conditions  are  im- 
posed on  the  terminal  forces  this 
choice  of  0  is  restricted.  Let,  for 
example,  the  terminal  forces  pass 
through  two  fixed  points  G,  H. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  pole  of  the 
funicular  polygons  is  displaced  the 
point  of  meeting  of  any  two  of  the 
sides  of  the  polygon  moves  along 
a  straight  line.  For  in  Fig.  157 
let  I9  m  be  points  on  two  of  the 
applied  forces  from  which  the  sides 
1^,  mJB  of  a  funicular  polygon  are 
drawn;  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
forces  in  these  lines  in  the  direc- 
tions  ^1,  Bm  and  of  amoimt  given 

by  Oa,  hO  are  equivalent  to  the  applied  forces  included  between  the 
points  1,  in*  Hence  the  resultant  acts  at  C^  the  point  of  meeting 
of  these  forces,  and  this  point  of  meeting,  as  0  is  varied  in  position, 
must  always  lie  on  the  line  of  the  resultant  through  C. 

We  can  now  prove  that  if  the  terminal  lines  A\^  Bjxi  of  the 
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funicular  polygon  in  which  act  the  forces  represented  by  Oa,  hO  of 
the  force-polygon  pass  through  two  fixed  points  GHy  the  locus  of  the 
pole  0  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  joining  the  fixed  points.  The 
resultant  of  these  forces  is  represented  by  the  line  a&,  and  the  point 
of  meeting  of  the  two  lines  must  lie  on  a  line  parallel  to  ah.  The 
lines  drawn  from  ah  to  the  pole  0  must  therefore  be  parallel  to  Hnes 
drawn  from  the  fixed  points  to  the  different  points  of  intersection 
C  oi  Gl^  Em  on  the  line  of  the  resultant. 

Let  (7p  (7,,  (7,  be  different  points  on  this  line,  and  join  these  with 
G  and  H.  Erom  G  draw  a  line  parallel  to  C^H  intersecting  G^C^  in 
Z,  then  GC^j  LG  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  forces  given  by 
Oa,  bO,  and  on  the  same  scale  LC^  will  represent  ab  the  resultant. 
Now  through  (7p  L  draw  lines  respectively  parallel  to  Cfiy  Cfff. 
These  will  meet  in  a  point  G,  on  GR,  Similarly  lines  drawn  through 
C„  L  parallel  to  Ofi,  C^ffynil  meet  on  Gff.  The  points  G,  G^  ... 
represent  the  poles  0  of  the  force-polygon.  The  locus  of  0  is  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  Gff, 

0^  suppose  the  terminal  force  G\  resolved  into  two  components 
at  G,  one  along  Gff^  the  other  parallel  to  the  single  resultant, 
and  resolve  the  other  terminal  force  in  the  same  manner.  The  two 
forces  parallel  to  the  resultant  must  together  be  precisely  equal  to 
the  resultant,  and  the  forces  along  Gff  must  be  equal  and  opposite, 
otherwise  the  resultant  could  not  have  the  direction  it  has.  There- 
fore, the  former  pair  of  components  is  always  the  same.  Let  ab  be 
divided  in  C  into  two  parts  representing  these  components,  then  0 
must  be  so  situated  that  the  components  of  aO,  Ob  parallel  to  Gff 
may  be  equal  and  opposite.     Hence  CO  is  parallel  to  Gff. 

Lines  drawn  through  Gff  parallel  to  aO,  Ob  respectively  are 
terminal  sides  of  the  funicular  polygon,  and  the  remaining  sides  are 
given  by  the  other  lines  drawn  from  the  pole  0. 

319.  Frames.  Stil&iess  of  Frames. — ^The  reader  will  now  easily 
see  how  to  apply  the  principles  which  have  been  explained  to  the 
solution  of  various  problems  regarding  funicular  polygons.  For 
example,  to  draw  a  funicular  polygon  the  terminal  sides  AA\  BE  of 
which  shall  pass  through  two  fixed  points  6r,  ff^  while  any  other  side 
shall  pass  through  a  fixed  point  /,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  in  the 
diagram  of  the  force-polygon  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  funicular 
polygons  which  pass  through  G^  I  and  /,  ff.  The  point  of  intersection 
of  these  two  loci  lb  the  pole  of  the  funicular  polygon  required,  which 
can  then  be  constructed. 

We  have  not  space  to  deal  with  such  problems  in  detail ;  we  pass 
on  to  give  one  or  two  applications  to  structures  of  connected  bars 
After  these  we  can  only  take  examples  as  they  arise  in  the  discussion 
of  physical  results;  but  many  most  interesting  applications  of 
graphical  statics  to  continuous  bodies  will  be  afforded  by  the  study 
of  the  elastic  properties  of  bodies. 

A  Frame  is  an  arrangement  of  bars  connected  where  they  meet  by 
joints,  round  which  each  bar  connected  is  otherwise  free  to  turn. 
Since  here  we  consider  only  plane  structures,  the  axes  round  which 
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the  bars  turn  at  the  joints  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
bars.  The  applied  foroes  are  to  be  regarded  as  applied  to  pins 
imiting  the  bars  and  forming  the  joints,  and  not  to  the  ends  of  the 
bars.  The  only  foroes  in  the  bars  are  then  stresses  along  their 
lengths.  In  structures,  however,  the  bars  are  often  fixed  at  the 
ends,  and  this  has  an  important  effect  on  the  strength  of  those  bars 
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which  act  as  struts,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on 
Elasticity. 

A  frame  is  said  to  be  stiff  when  no  change  of  relative  configuration 
of  the  bars  is  possible  except  that  produced  by  extension  or  shorten- 
ing of  the  baurs.  Consider  any  bar  of  such  a  frame.  Forces  are 
applied  to  it  by  the  other  bars  at  its  extremities,  and  forces  from 
without  the  frame  may  also  be  there  applied  to  it  by  the  pins  of  the 
joints.  Thus,  if  the  weight  of  the  bar  be  neglected,  the  applied 
foroes  under  which  it  is  in  equilibrium  are  two  resultant  forces 
applied  at  its  ends.  Since  the  forces  internal  to  the  bar  form  by 
themselves  so  far  as  the  bar  is  concerned  an  equilibrating  system, 
the  foroes  applied  to  the  ends  must  be  in  equilibrium.  They  must 
therefore  be  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  must  act  along  the  bar  if 
it  be  straight. 

If  the  forces  on  the  ends  be  pulling  forces,  the  bar  is  said  to  be 
under  tension,  if  they  are  pushing  forces  the  bar  is  said  to  be  under 
thrust.  In  the  former  case,  as  already  stated,  it  is  called  a  tie,  in 
the  latter  a  strut. 

In  order  that  a  closed  frame  in  which  the  bars  meet  in  n  points 
may  be  stiff,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  there  should  be  2n-3 
connecting  bars. 

320.  Application  of  Chraphical  Methods  to  find  Stresses  in  Bars 
of  Frame. — Fig.  158  shows  a  frame  formed  of  bars  jointed  at  the 
points  1,  2>  3f  -"y  89  with  external  forces  applied  to  it  at  these 
points  as  shown  by  the  arrows  external  to  the  frame.  The  system  of 
external  forces  is  in  equilibrium  and  the  force-polygon  is  shown 
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below  in  Fig.  159.     0  is  the  pole  of  a  funicular  polygon  indicated  by 

the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  158.     This  polygon  in  of  course  also  closed. 

The  forces  in  the  connecting  bars  are  found  for  each  point,  1,  2,  3,  ••• 

of  meeting  the  force-polygon. 

We  begin  at  the  point  8>  where  only  three  forces  act.     The 

polygon  for  these  is  evidently 
FiQ.  159.  the  triangle  the  sides  of  which 

are  the  lines  numbered  8^  9, 
10  in  Fig.  159.  This  order 
gives  also  the  direction  of  the 
forces  at  8* 

Then  we  pass  to  7>  where 
four  forces  act ;  there  the  poly- 
gon of  forces  is  a  quadrilateral 
of  which  the  two  sides  7  and  9 
are  known,  since  the  force 
applied  by  the  bar  9  is  of  the 
same  amount  but  opposite  in 
direction  according  as  it  acts 
at  7  or  8. 
The  other  two  sides  are  parallel  to  the  bars  11  and  12.    The  four 

forces  are  thus  in  the  order  indicating  their  direction,  7,  9,  11,  12, 

at  7. 

Next  we  take  the  forces  at  1.     There  the  polygon  is  a  pentagon  of 
which  three  sides  are  known,  those  given  by  the  applied  force  at  1, 


Fig.  161. 


Fig.  160. 


and  the  forces  applied  at  that  point  by  the  bars  10  and  11.  These 
latter  forces  have  at  1  the  opposite  directions  to  those  applied  by  the 
same  bars  at  the  points  8  and  7  respectively.  Thus  the  polygon  is  to 
be  completed  by  sides  parallel  to  18  and  14,  and  taken  so  that  the 
pentagon  is  closed  by  the  sides  in  the  order  1,  14,  18,  11,  10,  which 
gives  the  direction  of  the  forces  at  1.     The  sides  10  and  18  cross. 

Similarly,  the  forces  applied  by  the  other  bars  are  obtained.  The 
nature  of  the  stress  in  each  bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  158,  by  the  letters 
S,  T.     Thus  10,  14,  18,  21,  with  the  cross-bars  18  and  19,  are  in 
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compression  and  act  as  struts,  the  bars  9,  12,  16,  20,  with  the  cross- 
bars 11,  15,  17  are  in  tension,  that  is  act  as  ties. 

321.  Example.  Boof-Girder. — Another  example,  showing  a  roof- 
girder,  is  given  in  Figs.  160,  161.  The  reader  should  go  through  the 
exercise  of  finding  the  force-polygons  for  the  points  of  meeting. 


FiQ.  162. 


1}  2)  3i  4y  5j  6y  7)  observing  that  there  are  no  applied  forces  at  the 
two  latter  points.  It  will  be  verified  that  the  bars  12)  23>  34) 
45  are  struts,  and  the  remaining  bars,  17,  27>  73>  369  46,  65,  67, 
are  ties.  Each  bar  is  marked  in  the  diagram  with  S  or  Ty  according 
as  it  is  a  strut  or  a  tie.    The  force-polygons  are  exhibited  in  Fig.  161. 

.322.  Example.  Bridge-Girder. — Fig.  162  shows  a  bridge- girder 
with  two  sets  of  vertical  applied  forces.  The  polygon  of  forces 
consists  of  two  sets  of  parallel  forces  arranged  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers.  The  bars  in  the  frame  are  marked  T  or  Sj  according  as 
they  are  ties  or  struts. 

The  diagrams  show  the  forces  acting  in  bars  which  occur  in  any 
section  of  the  girder,  and  of  course  a  girder  may  be  regarded  as  cut 
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across,  provided  forces  are  supposed  to  be  applied  to  maintain  equili- 
brium. These  forces  are  those  applied  to  the  sections  of  the  bars 
cut  across  by  the  parts  removed. 

When  the  frame  contains  bars  in  excess  of  those  required  for 
stiffiiess,  the  determination  of  stresses  becomes  more  troublesome, 
and  we  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question.  The  student  may  seek 
further  information  in  practical  works  on  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  or  in  the  treatises  on  Graphical  Statics  of 
Cremona,  Maurice  Li^vy,  and  Culmann. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EQUILIBSnJM  AND  MOTION  OF  A  CHAIN  OB  FLEXIBLE 

OOBD. 

823.  Ideal  Flexible  Chain. — The  lengths  of  flexible  compara- 
tively massless  cord  in  the  funicular  polygon  suggest  an  ideal, 
flexible,  and  massless  connection  between  particles.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  small  massive  particles  thus 
connected,  first  when  the  particles  are  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
then  for  any  field  of  force  whatever.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
particles  and  diminishing  the  distance  between  them,  we 
Fig.  164.  can  arrive  at  an  exact  idea  of  the  behaviour  of  a  flexible 
cord  or  chain  of  sensible  mass. 

A  chain  of  great  flexibility  and  considerable  'mass  per 
unit  length  is  made  for  certain  purposes  not  requiring 
great  strength  by  connecting  small  hoUow  spherical  pellets 
of  metal  by  short  links  of  thin  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 
Each  link  is  of  a  kind  of  dumb-bell  shape  formed  by  two 
small  knobs  at  its  ends  and  the  connecting  piece  of  wire. 
The  adjoining  links  of  each  pellet  are  secured  by  these 
knobs,  which  have  been  passed  at  the  ends  of  a  diameter 
of  the  pellet  through  holes  the  edges  of  which  have  then 
been  pressed  down  round  the  wire.  This  is  an  approxi- 
mate realisation  of  the  ideal  chain  referred  to  above. 
The  alternation  of  perfectly  flexible  links  with  loading 
spherules  will  help  to  make  the  dynamics  of  a  chain 
clearer,  while  leaving  the  results  applicable  to  continuous 
strings  and  cords  which  are  capable  of  being  regarded  as 
flexible. 

324.  Chain  nnder  Gravity.  The  Catenary. — Let  the 
particles  under  the  action  of  gravity  be  ?» in  number,  of  equal  gravity 
w,  and  separated  by  successive  flexible  links  each  of  length  a.  Then 
instead  of  (17)  of  §  801  we  have 

w  =  T(tan0,  -  tandj)  =  r(tanO,  -  tan©,)  =  . . .  =  r(tan0„+j  -  tand»). 

Now  consider  the  curve  touching  each  link  at  its  middle  point, 
and  let  there  be  a  horizontal  link  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal 
tangent  to  the  curve.     The  equations  just  written  express  that  the 
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tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  curve  to  the  horizontal  varies 
directly  as  the  distance  of  each  point  of  contact  measured  along  the 
polygon  from  any  chosen  point  of  contact  at  which  tan0  =  O.  If 
arjto  be  denoted  by  c,  and  distance  along  the  polygon  from  the  middle 
of  the  horizontal  link  (evidently  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve)  be 
denoted  by  «,  the  property  just  stated  may  be  expressed  by 

tane-?  (1) 

Let  there  be  a  very  large  number  of  particles  at  very  small 
distances  apart  loading  the  chain,  then  the  polygon  approximately 
coincides  with  the  curve,  and  can  be  made  to  do  so  without  limit  of 
closeness,  by  taking  the  distance  between  each  pair  of  successive 
particles  infinitely  short.  The  distance  a  along  the  polygon  thus 
agrees  in  the  limit  with  the  distance  along  the  curve  between  the 
two  points,  and  (1)  may  be  applied  to  every  point  of  the  curve.  It 
may  now  be  written  in  the  form 

where  dyjdx^  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  y  with  increase  of  horizontal 
distance  x  from  the  lowest  point. 

Now  let  d 6  be  an  element  of  length  of  the  curve  thus  obtained, 
and  let  da;,  dy  be  corresponding  changes  in  x  and  y.     We  have 

dfi-'  =  da:»  +  bf  or  (byjbsf  =  by'l{ba^  +  by")  =  (byjbxYI { 1  +  {dyldxf}. 

In  the  limit  when  dx,  by  are  made  infinitely  small  this  becomes 

dy 
dy  _  dx 


Hence  by  (2) 


"  ^HiJ) 


(3) 


^  = 1--  (4) 

ds     J{^  +  c')  ^^ 

In  the  same  way  we  obtain 

d^^Jif  +  ^y  ^^ 

In  these  expressions  we  suppose  the  positive  sign  always  given  to 
the  radical. 

It  may  be  verified  by  the  reader  that  the  last  equation  is  deriv- 
able from  the  integral  relation, 

X  =  clogfs  +  7(fi*  +  c«)}  +  C7,  (6) 
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where  (7  is  a  constant.     Since  s  is  measured  from  the  lowest  point  of 
the  curve,  and  we  take  x  =  o  when  8  =  0,  we  have  (7  =  -  clogc.     Thus 


X 


^oVW(^-^'^). 


We  may  write  the  last  equation  in  the  form 


6*^  = 


where  e  is  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms.  If  we 
multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  quantity  on  the 
right  by  -8  +  J{f  +  <^)  and  take  the  reciprocals  of  both  sides  we 
obtain 


f        -8  +  Ji^  +  c'), 


so  that 


«  =  ^(e'-e  "^ 


(7) 


This  is  the  equation  in  terms  of  8  and  x  of  the  curve  in  which 
the  particles  hang.  It  is  known  as  the  ccttenary  since  it  is  the  curve 
in  which  a  uniform  flexible  chain  fixed  at  its  two  ends  always  hangs 
under  gravity.  To  find  the  equation  in  terms  of  x  and  y  we  have, 
since  dyldx=8lc, 


dy     1 


* 


and  therefore 


y  =  |l«''+« 


X 


£> 


+  c,. 


(8) 


(9) 


where  (7'  is  a  constant.     If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  curve  C  =  -  c,  and  the  equation  is 


c/  ^ 


y  +  c  =  ^lc*+c 


x\ 


(10) 


This  is  slightly  simplified  if  the  origin  be  taken  at  a  point  distant  e 
vertically  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve.     Then 


y  =  2V+e 


)■ 


(11) 


A  line  through  this  origin  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  lowest 
point  will  in  what  follows  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  abscissae,  and  the 
equation  of  the  curve  will  be  (11). 

Since  (7)  gives  t/*  =«  «» +  c*,  equations  (4)  and  (5)  can  be  written 


dy    8     dx^c 
d8     y    ds8     y 


(12) 
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These  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  1G5.  A  tangent  is  drawn  to  the 
catenary  at  any  point  P,  and  a  length  FT =8  is  taken  from  F  along 
the  tangent.  The  point  T'  is  a  point  in  that  involute  of  the  catenary 
which  starts  from  the  lowest  point.  From  F  draw  the  ordinate 
of  the  curve  meeting  the  axis  OX  in  M,  From  2^  draw  a  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ordinate  meeting  it  in  K.     Then 

dy/ds  =  sin  FTB  =  cos  TFE, 

k  _  

But  this  is  a/y,  that  is  PTjFM,  Hence  FTM  is  a  right  angle,  and 
the  tangent  at  T  to  the  involute  meets  the  axis  OX  in  the  foot  of 
the  ordinate  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact  jP. 

Ag8iin,dxld8=^cosFTR^sinTFR  =  TM/FM=TMIy,  since  FTM 

Fig.  165. 


is  a  right  angle.  But  dx/da  =  c/y,  hence  TM=  c,  that  is,  the  point  of 
contact  T  of  a  tangent  to  the  involute  starting  from  the  lowest  point 
of  a  catenary  is  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  tangent  with  a  fixed  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
The  curve  possessing  this  property  is  called  the  tractory. 

We  have  thus  a  simple  rule  for  drawing  a  normal  and  a  tangent 
at  any  point  F  of  &  catenary,  and  at  the  same  time  finding  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  involute  a) ready. referred  to.  Draw  the  ordi- 
nate MP  to  the  point  Pj  and  on  this  line  as  diameter  describe  a  circle. 
In  the  circle  lay  off  from  M  a  line  MTof  length  c,  and  draw  the  line 
FT.  FT  touches  the  catenary  at  P,  and  a  line  FN  perpendicular  to 
P  is  a  normal.  T  is  the  corresponding  point  on  the  involute.  This 
gives  of  course  a  mode  of  describing  the  tractory  from  the  correspond- 
ing catenary. 

A  catenary  photographed  from  one  actually  formed  by  the  flexible 
chain  described  in  §  323  is  shown  in  Fig.  166.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  little  distortion  where  the  chain  passed  over  the  two  supports. 

325.  Geometrical  Ascription  of  Catenary. — The  catenary  can 
be  described  by  the  method  of  successive  small  arcs  drawn  from  the 
centres  of  curvature  as  explained  in  §  105.     The  radius  of  curvature 

T 
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as  follows.  Since  Uxid  =  alc,  (1  +tftn'9)de  =  ds/e,  and 
be  the  radius  of  curvature, 

dnd  the  centre  of  curvature  for  any  point  P  of  the 
eecribe  a  circle  touching  PM  &t  P  and  passing  through 
If  then  3fT  be  produced  to  meet  the  circle  in  another 
ne  J/Fwill  give  the  length  B  of  the  radius  of  curva- 
length  is  laid  off  from  P  along  the  normal  it  will  give 
rtremity  the  centre  C  of  curvature. 

Fra.  166. 


ore  simply  thus  :  Produce  the  normal  through  P  bock- 
b  the  axis  OX  in  L,  LP  is  equal  to  Jt,  which  can  then 
m  P  to  C.  For  the  two  triangles  PTiV,  L3fP  are 
'T  =  c.  Hence  LP/ij  =  y/c  or  LP  =  ?//<;. 
Die,  to  draw  a  catenary  for  which  the  value  of  c  and 
int  A  are  given  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  From  the 
I  the  origin  0.  Through  0  draw  OA  (Fig.  167),  and 
.hat  AB  =  OA,  From  B  as  centre  draw  a  short  circular 
I.  Join  B  to  one  extremity  A^  of  thb  and  produce 
ihe  axis  OX  in  Jf,.  Then  on  A,Ii  take  a  point  B^  such 
to  M^A^.  From  this  point  as  centre  draw  a  second  arc 
e  former  short  arc  beyond  A^  to  A,.  Join  B,A^  and 
,.  Repeat  the  process  just  described,  and  so  on,  tiU 
bas  been  drawn  as  far  as  may  be  desired, 
may  of  counse  also  be  constructed  by  calculating  for 
e  the  corresponding  ordinatee,  and  laying  the  curve 
red  paper  in  the  usual  way. 
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Stretehinc  Force  in  Oateiuiiy. — The  Btretching  force,  T,  in 
1  at  aoy  point  is  easily  fouod.  The  horizontal  component 
and  therefore  T  =  rdajdx,  that  is  by  (12)  and  the  value 


I7  w,  the  gravity  of  a  particle,  ie  the  action  of  gravity  od 
er  corresponding  to  the  length  a  of  the  chain.  When  the 
tt  particles  is  made  very  great  a  becomes  correspondingly 


d  then  we  call  w/a  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  chain  (now 

as  continuous)  per  unit  of  length.  The  stretching  force 
mint  is  thus  equal  to  the  downward  force  of  gitivity  on  a 
>f  the  obain  of  length  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  the  point 

by  (11). 

General  Theory  of  the  Eauillbzium  of  a  Flexible  String 
. — The  conception  of  a  chaia  as  a  succession  of  small  massive 
connected  by  short  flexible  links  enables  the  general  con- 
F  equilibrium  to  be  at  once  written  down.     Let  the  chain  be 

a  field  of  force  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  exerted  on  a 
if  mass  It  situated  at  the  point  P  {x,  y,  z),  a  force  the  co-or- 
(  which  are  fiX,  (iY,iiZ.  Let  9  denote  a  distance  along  the 
m  any  fixed  point  P,  and  let  Ss  denote  the  distance  between 
clo  at  P  and  the  particle  next  it  on  either  side.  Also  let  T 
he  tensile  (stretching)  force  in  the  link  before  P,  and 
that  in  the  link  after  P,  that  is  before  and  after  as  marked 
it  traversing  the  chain  in  the  sense  of  t  increasing.  We 
ive  at  the  following  results  : 
e  component  of  the  applied  forces  X,  Y,  Z,  on  the  particle  in 
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lirection  of  either  link  must  baltmce  the  difference  of  pulls  dT 
een  the  two  links.     That  is,  if  :5  be  the  component  in  question 
m-S+dr-O.  (14) 

.  If  this  component  S  is  zero,  the  Gtretching  forces  are  the  same 
ery  link.  The  applied  forces  on  the  particle  of  mass  tn  bisect 
LDgle  (infinitely  nearly  180°  for  a  chain  of  infinitely  short  links) 
een  the  links  on  the  two  sides  of  the  particle  ;  in  other  words 
ipplied  forces  are  eveiywhere  normal  to  the  chain.  It  is  evident 
the  pulls  in  the  linkscanfumishDOComponentofforceat  right 
es  to  the  plane  defined  by  two  successive  links.  Hence  the 
tant  of  the  applied  forces  on  each  particle  lies  in  the  plane 
e  pair  of  links  connected  with  it,  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed, 
I  is  no  component  of  applied  force  at  any  point  perpendicular 
e  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  of  the  chain  at  tht^  point. 

Also  it  can  be  proved,  as  at  §  205,  that  the  normal  component 
the  applied  forces  on  each  particle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
;hing  force  T  in  either  link  at  the  particle  into  the  curvature  of 
hain  at  the  particle,  that  is,  if  A'  be  the  radius  of  curvature  and 
jrection  of  ^  be  taken  an  positive  when  across  the  curve  from 
onvex  to  the  concave  side, 

-.V-|.  (.5) 

28.  Analrtical  Conditions  of  Eqnilibrliim. — These  results  can 
pressed  more  analytically  as  follows.  Take  rectangular  axes  of 
z.  The  direction -cosines  of  the  link  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
;le  at  F  are  those  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  along  which  m  is 
1,  and  are  dx\ds,  dyjde,  dsld».  Those  of  the  next  link  (that  on 
positive  side)  are  d^rjda  +i{iLr:jda),  dylds  +  i(dylda),  d£Jd»-\- 
ia).  The  components  of  T  along  the  axes  of  x,  y,  s  are  tha«- 
Tdxjde,  Tdyjda,  Tdsjda,  and  of  r+rfT  are  {T+dT){dxld»+ 
d»)},ix.  Hence  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  particle  at /"  we  have 
le  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 

iiX+(T+i  T)—  +t^-T~=0, 
ds       da         da 

a  denote  the  mai%  of  the  chain  per  unit  of  length,  fi  =  ada,  and 
quation  just  written  becomes 


hese  three  equations  are  really  all  expressed  in  (14)  and  (1^) 
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above,  which  can  be  deduced  from  them  as  follows.  Taking  the 
axis  of  X  along  the  curve  at  the  particle,  that  is,  taking  dxjda^l, 
dyjda  =  dzjds  =  0,  we  have  X=S  and  cPx/ds^  =  0,. and  obtain 

•  ^+aS  =  0.  (17) 

ds 

The  reader  may  verify  that  the  same  result  is  got  by  multiplying 
the  first  of  (15)  by  dx/ds,  the  second  by  dy/dsy  and  the  third  by 
dzjds,  adding  the  products,  and  observing  that  since  {dxjdsY  + 
{dy/dsY  +  {dz/dsY  =  1,  dx/ds, bidxjds)  +  ...  =  0. 

When  the  forces  X,  F,  Z  are  derivable  from  a  potential  V  so  that 
X  —  - 3 V/Sx,  F  ~  - 3 V/Sy,  Z  =  -^ y/d^  the  equations  of  equi- 
librium have  the  form 

Equation  (16)  becomes  then  also 

It  is  shown  at  §  55  that  if  p  be  the  step  from  the  origin  to  an 
element  of  a  curve,  dpjds  is  a  unit  step  along  the  tangent,  while 
Rd^pjd^  {R  being  the  radius  of  curvature)  is  a  unit  step  at  right 
angles  to  the  tangent  and  in  the  plane  of  two  consecutive  elements 
of  the  curve.  Thus  if  dx,  dy,  dz  be  the  projections  of  c^  on  the  axes 
and  i,  j,  k  be  unit  steps  parallel  to  the  axes, 


and 


Hence  also 


dp  —  idx  +jdy  +  kdz, 

dp  _  .dx     ,dy     idz 
ds       da       ds       da 

d^p  __  »d^x     .d^y     jd^z 


Thus  d^pjdfr  is  a  step  along  the  radius  of  curvature  of  which  the 
projections  on  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  are  respectively  d^x/d^,  d^y/ds^, 
d^z/dt^.  The  components  of  any  step  along  the  radius  of  curvature 
are  proportional  to  these  quantities. 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  radius  of  curvature  are  thus 

\dr      dsr     df^U'^    W^ !      \^ I      \^  J  J 
and  since  RcPp/dt^  is  a  step  of  unit  length,  we  have 


1 
R" 


(20) 
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ction-cosinea  just  found  for  the  normal  by  X,  fi,  r 
7  the  first  of  (16)  byX,  the  second  bjfi,  the  third 
ince  Xdxlde-^- ndxjda  +  vdzjds  is  zero,  being  the 


i  +  <r(Xj  +  ,.r  +  »^)  =  0.  (21) 

l-i-itY  +  vZ)  is  what  we  have  denoted  by  ^V  in 
fore  identical  with  (21).     Hence  statement  (c)  is 

easily  construct,  if  necessary,  a  formal  analytical 
)  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  is  zero.  This 
act  that  the  direction-cosines  of  the  binormal 
I  the  osculating  plane  at  the  point  considered)  are 

an  exercise  find  the  equation  of  the  common 
by  putting  ^Y=0,  r=0,  Z=g;  and  as  another 
f  the  curve  in  which  the  chain  would  bang  if 
length  at  each  point  were  proportional  to  the 
ixistiug.  The  latter  curve  is  called  the  eo&raary 
The  equation  connecting  ^  the  radius  of  curva- 
I  this  catenary,  and  the  distance  9  of  the  point 


Jtveen  Equilibrium  of  String  and  Oorrilinaar 
e. — The  equilibrium  of  a  chain  bears  a  remark- 
of  the  motion  of  a  particle  along  a  curve  under 
rom  solutions  of  problems  of  the  one  kind,  those 
tber  kind  can  be  inferred.  To  see  the  nature  of 
)  a  particle  to  move  along  the  curve  of  equilibrium 
\  manner  that  its  velocity  at  each  point  is  numeri- 
stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  the  point.  Then 
is+(r^=0,  or  idilds  +  trST=Q,    that  is    since 

s+tr^r=0,  (22) 

}he  acceleration  of  a  particle  of  unit  mass  under 
amount  -  irST  in  the  direction  of  motion. 
y  gives  in  like  manner 


at  right  angles  to  the  tangent.  The  specified 
lie  is  thus  given  by  the  applied  tangential  and 
per  unit  length  of  the  chain,  each  multiplied 
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The  same  result  is,  of  course,  at  once  given  by  equations  (16), 
which  become 

x  +  irTX=0,    i/  +  <rTY:^-0,    i  +  <rTZ=0.  (24) 

Each  of  these  is  of  the  same  form  as  (22),  but  the  three  together  give 
also  (23). 

For  example,  a  particle  falling  along  any  smooth  curve  in  a  vertical 
plane  under  the  action  of  gravity  has  at  each  point  velocity  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  point  considered  below 
a  certain  level.  In  the  particular  case  of  a  free  particle  which  has 
a  horizontal  component  of  velocity,  the  curve  is  a  parabola  with  its 
axis  vertical  and  its  vertex  upward.  The  velocity  at  any  point  is  that 
which  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  particle  in  falling  freely  from 
the  directrix  (§  50)  of  the  curve. 

The  form  of  a  chain  hanging  under  the  action  of  gravity  will,  there- 
fore, be  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical  and  vertex  downward  if  the 
horizontal  component  of  stretching  force  represented  by  x  be  constant. 
This  will  be  the  case  if  X=0,  and  y  —  g.  But  in  the  circumstances 
supposed  Y=g,  so  that  <rT=l,  But  ^  =  T=^J2gy  where  y  is  the 
height  of  the  point  at  which  T  is  taken  above  the  directrix  of  the 
parabola.  Hence  a'='l/j2gy,  that  is  the  mass  of  the  chain  per  unit 
of  length  at  different  cross-sections  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  height  of  the  point  above  the  directrix. 

The  equation  of  the  parabola  referred  to  the  directrix  and  the 
axis  as  axes  of  x  and  y  is  a^  =  4a(y  -  a),  where  a  is  a  constant.  Thus 
we  find  for  the  length  of  an  element  ds  the  value  dxjl  -^^l-La^ 
=  dxjy/a.  The  weight  of  the  element  is  proportional  to  ds/  Jy,  and 
is  therefore  proportional  to  dx.  Thus  the  weight  of  any  arc  of  the 
parabola  is  proportional  to  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  arc. 

The  analogy  just  discussed  is  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  PhUoaophy^  §§  581,  582,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  for 
further  examples. 

The  theory  of  a  string  in  the  field  of  a  central  farce  is  very 
interesting,  but  we  have  not  here  space  to  deal  with  it. 

330.  Motion  of  an  Ineztensible  Chain.  Oondition  of  Inextensi- 
Inlity. — We  now  consider  the  motion  of  an  inextensible  string  or 
chain,  leaving  questions  regarding  elastic  strings,  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  apart  from  the  physical  theories  in 
which  they  arise,  to  the  chapter  on  Elasticity.  First  of  all  it  is  clear 
that  a  condition  is  imposed  on  the  variation  of  velocity  along  the 
chain  by  the  fact  that  no  element  can  alter  in  length.  Let  x,  y,  zhe 
the  component  velocities  at  one  point  P  of  the  chain,  and  x  +  dxj 
y  +  dyy  z-^dz  the  component  velocities  at  another  point  Q,  distant  ds 
along  the  chain  from  the  former.  Then  the  tangential  velocities  at 
the  two  ends  of  ds  are 

dx       dy     jdz 
ds        ds       ds* 
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If  the  length  c? 9  is  to  remain  unchanged  these  velocities  must  he  the 
same.  Hence  neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order — 
namely,  the  products  dxd{dx/d8),  &c. — we  ohtain  the  necessaiy  con- 
dition. 

<^_^^dydy_^dzdz^Q  (25) 

da  ds     ds  ds     ds  da       ' 

This  may  also  be  obtained  at  once  by  differentiatiug  with  respect 
to  t  the  equation  {dxld8f  +  {dyld8f-\'(dzld8f-  1,  on  ^  supposition 
that  ds  is  constant.  The  same  equation  differentiated  with  respect 
to  t  without  this  supposition  gives  the  rate  of  stretching  of  the 
cord,  which  it  will  be  found  is  represented  by  the  expression  on  the 
left  of  (25). 

This  equation  is  sometimes  called  the  eqtuUion  of  continuity  of  an 
inextensible  chain. 

331.  Equations  of  Motion. — To  obtain  the  equations  of  motion 
we  have  only  to  express  the  fact  that  the  component  forces  on  an 
element  of  the  chain  as  reckoned  in  (16)  above  are  no  longer  zero, 
but  are  equal  to  the  mass-accelerations  of  the  element  in  the  direction 
of  the  axes.  Taking  as  in  (328)  axes  of  Xy  y^  z,  fixed  in  space, 
and  putting  u,  v,  w  for  the  velocities  at  any  instant  of  the  element 
in  the  directions  parallel  to  these  axes,  we  have  for  the  equations 
of  motion 

These,  with  the  kinematical  equation  (25),  are  sufficient  to  enable 
the  co-ordinates  a?,  y,  z  of  an  element  of  the  chain,  and  the  stretching 
force  iT,  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  8  and  t, 

332.  Tangential  and  Normal  Resolution.  Conditions  of  Inex- 
tensibility. — ^When  the  motion  of  the  chain  is  in  one  plane  it  is 
convenient  to  refer  the  motion  to  moving  axes  consisting  of  the 
tangent  and  normal  to  an  element  of  the  chain.  The  appropriate 
kinematical  condition,  or  i-ather,  conditions,  may  be  obtained  from 
(25)  or  investigated  separately.    We  shall  choose  the  latter  course. 

Let  Uy  V  now  denote  the  component  velocities  along  the  tangent 
in  the  direction  of  8  increasing,  and  towards  the  centre  of  curvature 
respectively.  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  u  and  v  used 
above,which  are  velocities  relatively  to  fixed  axes  of  x  and  ^  In  a  short 
interval  of  time,  dt,  the  end  P  (Fig.  1 68)  will  have  moved  a  distance 
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ttdt  along  the  tangent  at  F  and  a  distance  vdt  along  the  noimal  there ; 
in  the  same  interval  Q  has  moved  a  distance  (u  +  du)dt  along  the  tan- 
gent at  Q  and    a    distance    {v'hdv)dt 
along  the  normal  at  the   same  point.  Viq.  168. 

Apply  to  hoth  points  displacements  udtf 
vdt  equal  and  opposite  to  the  displace- 
ments of  P.  P  will  be  brought  back  to 
its  original  position ;  Q  will  have  then 
been  displaced  relatively  to  P  through 
the      two     component     displacements, 

{{u  +  du)co&da  -u-{y  +  dv&nda }dt 

parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P,  and 

{{v  +  dv)cosda  -v  +  {u  +  du)sinda}dt 

parallel  to  the  normal  at  P,  This  can 
be  easily  verified  from  Fig.  168. 

If  da  is  inextensible  these  displace- 
ments cannot  have  altered  the  length 
of  ds.  If,  therefore,  dtft  be  the  angle 
between  the  directions  of  the  element 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  dt,  we 
have,  supposing  da  very  small,  so  that  cosda  =  1,  and  sinc^a  ==  da 


and 


If    _^u-hdu-u-{v  +  dv)da 
2  v-\-dv-v  +  {u  +  du)da  ' 


j._v^dv^v  +  {u-h  du)da, 

da 


By  making  dl  very  small  we  can  make  dip  as  small  as  we  please. 
Hence  in  the  limit  the  first  of  these  equations  gives  u  -  vda  =  0,  or 
since  da  ==  da/R 


The  second  equation  gives  in  the  limit  also 

dv  ,  u 

+  —  =  01, 


(28) 


where  itf(  =  dip/dt)  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  element  in  the  plane 
of  motion. 

Since  u,  v  are  velocities  referred  to  moving  axes,  the  accelerations 
of  the  element  are  to  be  calculated  as  explained  in  §  272  above.  Thus 
the  accelerations  along  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  the  positions  of 
the  tangent  and  normal  at  the   instant   under  consideration  are 
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u  -  wv,  V  +  UK.     The  equations  of  motion  are  tliuR   by 

remembered  that  N  as  defined  id  §  337  is  the  applied 
he  normal  towards  the  centra  of  curvature.  The  value 
+  «/fl,asgiveiiin{!i8). 

^  Hotion  of  Chain.  Stifoess  dao  to  Uotion. 
of  Indentation. — From  these  equations  we  can  at  once 
irtant  conclusion  regarding  the  Bteady  motion  of  a  chain, 
in  be  of  uniform  mass  per  unit  length,  and  move 
thout  change  of  figure  or  change  of  position  of  its  curve 
lenw  =  1-  =  0,  and  c  =  0.  Also  by  (■2»)u!u  ^  IjR.  Hence 
i  of  motion  become 


!  curve  in  which  the  chain  moves  is  the  equilibrium 
chain  at  rest,  and  the  stretching  force  T  is  a\BA'  +  vr), 
eeds  the  value  for  stationary  equilibrium  by  iru'.  When 
Iriven  very  rapidly  the  value  of  T  becomes  very  great  in 
vith  the  applied  forcee,  and  consequently  these  have  only 
ely  slight  effect  in  controlling  the  figure  of  the  chain, 
lain  he  hung  over  a  pulley  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  let  it 
rapid  motion  by  rotating  the  pulley.  If  then  it  be 
f  with  a  hammer,  the  form  of  the  chain  will  be  altered 
truck,  and  the  hollow  made  by  tho  blow  will  remain  at 
ition  in  space  and  gradually  disappear  under  the  action 
The  chain,  in  fact,  when  running  jields  to  the  blow 
lead.  This  qiuigi-i'igidity  or  stiffness  conferred  on  the 
motion  is  very  suggestive  as  to  the  possibility  of 
le  mechanical  properties  of  solid  substances  as  the  result 
.a  of  a  system  of  moving  particles,  or  even  by  the 
noving  fluid  (see  §  SSG). 

erimental  ninstrations  of  Stiffness  dne  to  Motion.^ 
ent  of  the  tiioviDg  chain  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  169, 
the  chain  (I)  revolving  in  its  figure  of  equilibrium,  (2) 
by  a  blow.  It  is  well  in  making  the  experiment  to  use 
large  and  deep  gi'ooved  pulley,  and  a  fairly  massive 
:ind  of  dimensions  are  shown  by  Fig.  IdH;  if  the  pulley  is 
ot  or  more  in  diamet«r  it  will  serve  very  well.  A  curb 
H  might  beusedasalighttnice-chain.say  weigbingabout 


t 
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three  or  four  ounces  per  foot,  serves  very  well  for  an  experiment  on 
the  scale  here  indicated.    The  pulley  should  be  well  secured  :  if  the 
room  is  not  too  lofty  the  frame  of  the  pulley  may  be  bolted  to  the 
joists  of  the  ceiling  and  driven  by  a  cord  from 
a  driving  apparatus,  and  the  chain  made  long  Fio.  169. 

enough  to  be  reached  easily  from  below. 

When  striking  the  chain  with  the  hammer, 
it  is  well,  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  the  chain 
off,  to  direct  the  blow  horizontally  in  the  plane 
in  which  the  chain  is  moving.  Fig.  169  is 
taken  from  an  address  on  The  Theory  of  Stream- 
Lines  in  Relation  to  the  Resistance  of  Ships,  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Froude  (Proc.  B.  A.y  1875, 
Nature,  Nov.  18,  1875).     • 

Experiments  on  a  smaller  scale  with  lighter 
chains  may  be  made  with  a  vertical  pulley 
attached  to  a  whirling  table.  The  pulley  should 
overhang  so  that  the  chain  may  be  jerked  off 
the  pulley  while  still  spinning.  It  is  then 
possible  to  illustrate  the  apparent  or  virtual  solidity  given  to  the 
flexible  chain  by  the  motion  in  the  following  manner.  The  pulley 
(not  deeply  grooved)  is^  say,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  a  closed  chain  a  few  inches  longer  than  the  circumference  of 
the  pulley  is  hung  on  it  so  that  there  is  a  part  below  the  pulley 
which  hangs  in  a  nearly  circular  figure,  really  in  a  catenary.  The 
chain  is  set  into  rapid  motion  in  this  figure  by  rapidly  rotating 
the  pulley,  and  is  then  jerked  off,  by  a  slight  side  wise  impulse,  so 
that  it  is  received  by  a  horizontal  board  placed  just  under  and  just 
a  very  little  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain.  The  chain  con- 
tinues to  revolve  after  leaving  the  pulley,  and  preserves  its  shape 
while  it  rolls  like  a  hoop  for  some  little  distance  along  the  board. 

835.  Chain  in  Steady  Motion  moves  in  Eqnilibriiim  Figure. 
Velocity  of  Poise  of  any  Form. — The  dynamical  explanation  of  the 
result,  as  stated  above,  lies  in  the  increased  stretching  force  in  the 
chain,  which  enables  the  applied  forces  to  be  neglected.  If  there 
are  no  applied  forces  any  form  of  the  chain  is  an  equilibrium  curve, 
and  uniform  motion  of  the  chain  along  the  curve,  whatever  it  may 
be,  causes  no  distortion.     The  value  of  T  is  then  tru^  by  (80.). 

To  make  the  matter  clearer,  consider  a  uniform  chain  moving  in 
a  plane  through  a  smooth  tube  of  any  form  under  no  applied  forces 
except  those  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  tube.  This  reaction  is 
everywhere  normal  to  the  direction  in  which  the  chain  is  travelling 
relatively  to  the  tube,  and  cannot  affect  the  stretching  force  in  the 
chain,  which  is  therefore  the  same  at  every  point,  however  the 
curvature  may  vary,  and  is  equal  to  the  pull  applied  at  and  in  the 
direction  of  its  ends  if  these  are  free.  Let  now  its  value  T  be  equal 
to  crtt*.  The  force  o-N  applied  to  the  chain  per  unit  of  length  will  by 
(80)  be  zero,  and  there  is  no  action  whatever  between  the  tube  and 
chain.     The  velocity  of  the  chain  is  given  by  the  equation 
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(31) 


«=\/!- 


Let  the  ends  of  the  tube  be  straight  and  in  line  as  shown  in 
Fig.  170.  The  chain  enters  at  A  and  emerges  at  B  with  velocity  u. 
Now  impose  on  the  whole  system  of  tube  and  chain  a  uniform 
volocity  u  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  ends  are 
moving.     This  will  not  disturb  the  relative  motion,  but  will  bring 


Fig.  170. 


^J*4*4> 


The  chain  in  tube  is  a  series  of  small  spheres  at  equal 
distances  apart,  connected  by  fine  threads. 

the  straight  ends  of  the  chain  to  rest  and  produce  a  motion  of  the 
shape  ^^  of  the  chain  with  velocity  u  towards  the  left.  The  mutual 
action  between  the  tube  and  chain  remains  zero,  and  therefore  the 
tube  may  be  removed.  Hence  we  get  for  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  a  bend  of  any  shape  along  a  chain  or  flexible  cord  under  a  stretch- 
ing force  Ty  the  value  JT/a-.  This  is  the  result  arrived  at  in  the 
ordinary  theory  of  the  propagation  of  waves  of  transverse  displace- 
ment along  cords.  In  that  theory,  however,  the  motions  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  small :  here  no  limit  is  imposed  on  the  size 
or  shape  of  the  bend  in  the  chain.  This  simple  proof  of  the  formula 
for  the  velocity  of  a  transverse  wave  along  a  cord  seems  to  have  been 
first  given  by  Thomson  and  Tait.* 

336.  Quaai-Bigidity  of  Tube  produced  by  Flixid  flowing  in  it. 
— The  same  kind  of  rigidity  may  be  given  to  a  flexible  tube  by 
running  through  it  a  fluid  of  considerable  density,  such  as  water.  If 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  cross  section  be  R  and  the  velocity  of 
the  fluid  be  u,  the  normal  force  applied  by  the  tube  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  will  be  au^/R  if  o-  be  the  mass  of  the  fluid  per 
unit  of  length  of  the  tube.  This  will  be  applied  by  the  tube  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  in  it  of  a  stretching  force  T  of  amount 
(TU^,  since  the  normal  force  per  unit  of  length  due  to  T  is  T/R,  Thus 
T  is  independent  of  the  curvature  of  the  tube  and  is  the  same 
throughout. 

337.  Example.  Ohain  Falling  under  Gravity. — As  an  example 
of  the  equations  of  motion  we  may  consider  a  chain  falling  under 

*  **  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy."    Appendix. 
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the  action  of  gravity,  and  so  that  every  part  of  the  chain  lies  in  one 
vertical  plane ;  a  chain,  for  example,  hung  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 
then  suddenly  released  at  one  end.  Let  0  be  the  angle  the 
tangent  to  the  chain  at  any  element  makes  with  the  horizontal.  The 
equations  of  motion  are 

a{u  -  <i>v)  =  -  ff^sm^  +  -,-  . 


T 
H 


(82) 


Differentiate  the  first  of  these  with  respect  to  8,  and  multiply 
the  tecond  by  l/R,  that  is  by  dtft/dsy  and  subtract  the  second  result 
from  the  first.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  resulting  equation  is 
d?Tjd^ -TjFP.  The  left-hand  side  reduces  by  the  kmematical 
relations  [dujds  —  vIR,  dvjd8  +  ujR  =  ti>{  =  (f)^  1/R  =  dip/da]  to  -o-^*. 
Hence  we  obtain 

which  gives  the  rate  at  which  each  element  of  the  chain  is  changing 
its  direction. 

At  the  instant  of  release  the  chain  has  no  motion,  and  conse- 
quently the  tensile  stress  at  different  points  just  after  release 
satisfies  the  equation 

—  -  _  =  0,  (34) 

which  we  shall  presently  arrive  at  in  a  different  manner. 
The  integral  of  this  equation  is  (see  §  340) 

g(*-«/«_g-(»-/)/fi 
^=  -^o    ^iiR__^-rfR—^  (35) 

• 

in  which  s  is  supposed  to  be  measured  from  the  point  at  which  T—  Tq, 
and  T is  zero  when  a^L 

338.  Mode  of  Solving  Problems  on  Chaina.  Examples. — In 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  finding  T,  it  is  necessary  generally  to 
solve  a  differential  equation,  and  the  constants  of  the  solution  must 
be  determined  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  For  instance,  if  the  chain 
is  cut  at  any  point,  the  value  of  T  is  there  zero ;  if  it  is  fixed  at  any 
point,  the  tangential  velocity  and  acceleration  are  there  zero,  and  so 
on.  If  one  extremity  of  the  chain  is  constrained  to  be  always  per- 
pendicular to  a  surface,  the  velocity  of  the  extremity  along  the  normal 
to  the  surface  is  always  zero. 

If  both  ends  of  the  chain  were  released  at  once,  it  is  evident  that 
from  that  instant  there  would  be  no  tensile  force  anywhere  in  the 
chain,  which  would  fall  freely  in  the  curve  in  which  it  hung  before 
release.     This  also  follows  from  (35)  above. 
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t  (34)  obtained  in  §  337  may  be  made  to  apply  tc 
h  the  stretching  force  in  a  uniform  chain  ie  audt 
Y  point — for  example,  the  case  in  which  the  chain  \ 
■a  or  in  motion  under  apphed  forces  is  suddenly  fre 
I  point,  or  has  the  stretching  force  in  it  suddenly  al' 
re  points.  The  solution  is  obtained  by  superimp 
iretching  force  T,  formerly  existing  in  the  cha 
rce  T'  fulfilling  equation  (34).  The  stretching  for 
thereby  changed  from  T  to  T+  T'.     We  take  here  i 

lore  general  case  of  a  non-uniform  chain,  the  eq\i. 
ition  of  the  stretching  force  7  to  be  applied  is 

iform  chain  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  circle  of  radi 
horizontal  table,  under  the  action  of  a  repulsive  foi 
itre  of  the  circle :  it  is  required  to  find  the  chanj 
rce  in  the  chain  just  after  it  is  cut  at  one  point, 
ching  force  at  the  point  cut  is  suddenly  reduced  to 
tensile  force  7"  suddenly  applied  there  is  —  FR. 
re,  by  (34),  at  any  point  at  an  angular  distance  6 
which  the  chain  is  cut  (since  (  »  Bit,  I  =  2vR) : 

»-2r     ,-(e-2r) 
r  =  FRt..--l^-— 


Q  the  chain  at  this  point  thus  becomes 

f        ,2»--fl_--(2'-»)l 


hing  force  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  fact 

form  chain  is  held  in  contact  with  the  convex  surfs 
f  of  a  vertical  hoop  by  equal  upward  vertical  forcec 
the  purpose  applied  at  the  two  ends  of  the  horis 
lie  hoop  is  suddenly  removed  without  alteration  of  ' 
required  to  find  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain 
loval  of  the  hoop. 

I  the  amount  of  each  applied  vertical  force  and  2 
i.t  any  point  when  the  hoop  is  in  position.  Then  if 
radius  to  the  point  makes  with  the  horizontal  diam 
:2)  gives 

T=  F -  agRJco&4,d^i,  =  F -  ayRsm^. 
0 

t  point,  therefor*,  T^F-agR. 
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Also,  if  iV  be  the  force  per  unit  length  on  the  ch 
poiat  acting  normally  inward,  and  ^V  be  the  react 
on  the  chain, 


jV"  =  ^  -  (T  jl- sin  J.  =  -  -  2  iTff  sin  i^, 

by  the  value  of  T  just  obtained.  At  the  lowest  ] 
If'  =  F!R-2ag.  If  the  forces  F  are  just  safficient 
chain,  ^V  —  0  at  the  lowest  point,  and  therefore  F=  £ 
Let  now  the  hoop  be  removed.  The  chain  just 
motion,  and  the  equations  fulfilled  by  the  tensile  fori 


dT^ 


ffcosj.,    -  =  <ryBini^, 


which  give  d^Tjdi?  -  Tjlp  =  0,  that  is,  since  ds  =>  S4i 


subject  to  the  conditions  that  T^F  when  i^^O,  a 
Thus  F=A  +  B='Ae'  +  Be-'.  Determining  J  and 
two  equations  we  obtain 


=  f'*i' -'-')- '-*(!-'•) . 


For  the  lowest  point  this  gives 

T=2F  ,       '-       ., 

Eo  that  the  value  of  7*  is  there  changed  by  the  remo 
in  the  ratio  4/(e»"' + « ~ »'),  since  as  we  have  seen 
the  lowest  point,  and  F=  iagH. 

(3)  A  uniform  chain  is  hung  vertically  from  its  t 
are  close  tc^ether.  One  of  the  ends  is  then  let  go :  i 
find  the  tensile  force  at  the  bight,  where  the  chain  p 
the  free  side  to  the  other. 

This  cannot  be  taken  as  an  example  of  (S4),  sim 
£  =  U,  but  the  solution  may  be  obtained  from  first  pi 
clear  that  there  is  no  stretching  force  in  the  chain  o 
is  let  go,  for  each  portion  on  ih&t  side  at  any  instant 
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under  gr&vity.  When  the  free  end  has  fallen  for  a  time  I,  it 
scended  a  distance  s  =  ^gl',  and  acquired  a  velocity  v  =  gt,  which 
;  instant  is  the  velocity  of  the  falling  part  of  the  chain.  But 
:he  whole  length  of  the  chain  is  constant,  2^,  Bay,  the  sta- 
f  portion  is  now  of  length  I  + 1«,  and  is  therefore  increasing  in 
at  rate  ^i  =  Jv. 

0  rate  at  which  mass  is  passing  over  to  the  stationary  side  is 
id  since  as  it  passes  over  each  element  in  brought  to  rest,  the 

destruction  of  momentum  at  the  bight  is  ^^  =  ^a^t'.  This 
value  of  the  tensile  force  at  the  lower  end  of  the  non-moving 

e  rate  of  exhaustion  of  kinetic  energy  at  the  bight  is  {irg'C, 
3nce  the  whole  energy  exhausted  from  the  beginning  up  to 

1  reader  may  verify,  the  loss  of  potential  energy  in  the  time  ( 
{I  -  ^a),  and   the   kinetic  energy   of  the  falling   portion   is 

J»).    The  energy  exhausted  is  thus  ^irg'l'e  =  yV'^J^'  ^  already 
This  energy   is   wholly    dissipated    if    the  chain   be   in- 
ible. 

lOther  example  involving  discontinuity  In  the  stretching  force 
>  impulsive  setting  into  motion  of  successive  elements  of  the 
is  the  following  i — 

A  fine  chain  lies  on  a  table  in  a  small  heap  close  to  the  edge, 
ind  is  carried  vertically  up  from  the  table,  over  a  smooth 
atal  rod  at  distance  a  above  the  table,  and  down  again  until 
;e  end  hangs  below  the  edge  of  the  table :  it  is  required  to 
line  the  motioti  and  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  the  rod. 
X  be  the  distance  below  the  table  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
ding  portion  of  the  chain  at  any  insta.nt,  the  momentSln  on 
(scending  side  is  then  iT(a  +  x)x,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of 
itum  of  the  part  alreadi/  on  that  sitU  is  a{a  +  x)x.     If,  then,  7", 

stretching  force  at  the  top  of  that  portion,  we  liave 

e  rate  of  increase  of  momentum  of  the  chain  on  the  other  side 

rod,  the  side  of  constant  length  of  chain,  is  made  up  of  two 
-the  rate  at  which  momentum  is  given  to  the  chain  formerly 
in  the  heap,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  upward  momentum  of 
tward  moving  chain.  The  upward  velocity  Ls  numerically  x, 
he  chain  is  inextensible.  In  time  dt  mass  ajxll  of  chain  is  set 
g  with  velocity  r,,  and  the  rate  of  generation  of  momentum  at 
vest  point  is  (lar'.  The  rate  at  which  the  portion  of  chain  below 
j-section  very  near  the  top  (and  moving  with  the  chain),  where 
retching  force  is  T,,  is  gaining  momentum,  is  thus  aax  +  trJr. 

.«  +  ,»?.  7-,-,™. 
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In  time  dt  a  length  ialt  of  chain  is  carried  from  the  at 
Bide  to  the  other  and  has  its  momentum  changed  from  ai^dl  i 
to  ax'dt  downwards.  If,  however,  the  length  of  chain  on  th 
infinitesimal,  this  by  (29)  cannot  cause  any  finite  diSeren 
between  the  two  Bides.  Thus  T,  =  T^  and  we  obtain,  by  ad( 
equations  formed, 

a{2a  +  x)x  +  ca^  =  ngx 
or 

Hence,  int^iating  and  determining  the  constant  of  integrat 
the  fact  that  x  =  0  when  x  =  a;,,  we  get 

(2a +3;)'^' =  8<,{*"(3a +  *)- ^,'(3a  +  «.„)]. 

If  we  divide  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  2(2a  +  x)  and  : 
by  .7,  we  obtain  on  the  left  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  movin 
The  reader  may  prove  that  the  expression  obtained  on  the 
less  than  \ag{x  -  x^f  the  amount  of  potential  energy  lost  f 
beginning  of  the  motion. 

The  time  of  falling  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  vah 
for  X.     Of  course,  if  Xg  =  0,  the  time  is  infinite. 

339  Ohaln  on  Boni^  Bntfue.  Friction  of  Bopo  round  ( 
— When  a  string  or  chain  rests  on  a  surface,  as  for  example 
rope  is  wound  round  a  cylinder,  or  if  the  chain  is  in  motio 
applied  forces,  the  action  of  the  surface  including  the  fricti 
be  taken  into  account.  Thus  for  the  equations  of  motio 
element  of  the  chain  we  must  writo  by  (39) 

where  iV'  and  F  are  the  normal  force  and  the  friction  applie 
element  per  unit  of  its  length  by  the  surface.  Let  the  chfi 
rest  on  the  surface  and  be  on  the  point  of  motion  under  the  ta 
pull  To  applied  at  one  extremity.  Further  let  y=0,  and  . 
where  />  is  a  constant.  We  have  y  =  -  TjR,  and  dnce  d'i 
we  have  aho 

dT^  _   T         dT^  _   de 
~ds        '^'         T        '*R' 
Hence  for  the  value  of  7*  at  distance  «  from  the  end  at  wl 

poll  is  r„ 
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face  be  a  circular  cylinder  round  which  the  chain 
•es  at  right  angles  to  the  generating  lines,  we  have 


pull  which  must  be  applied  at  distance  s  from  the 
Tj  is  applied  is  only  the  fraction  e"*"'"  of  the  whole 

■  remainder  1  -  e  ~  '"'"  of  ihe  applied  pull  is  balanced 
resistance.     For  each  turn    the   ratio  of   dimiaution 

numerical  estimate  of  the  diminution  of  the  required 
I,  let  the  cylinder  be,  say,  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  let 
t  of  friction  n  be  \.  In  a  distance  round  the  cylinder 
llie  value  of  7  is  diminished  to  «"  T,  and  therefore  in 
30  inches  to  T/e,  that  is  to  r/2-71828....     In  a  little 

■  turns  of  the  rope  round  the  cylinder  the  value  of  T 
wn  to  r/e",  that  is,  to  r/150  nearly. 

's  how  by  pulsing  n  rope  a  few  times  round  a  post  a 
force,  for  example  that  exerted  by  a  steamer  moored  to 
>e  balanced  by  a  comparatively  alight  pull  jpplied  to 
it  the  rope. 

iilsiTe  Motion  of  Chain. — Now  let  the  string  given  on 
lether  plane  or  not,  be  set  into  motion  by  taogential 
ied  at  ite  end-elements.  The  effect  of  the  applied  forces 
dort  interval  r  of  the  impulse  amounts  to  nothing,  and 
ote  the  tensile  impulse  at  any  point  of  the  chain,  and 
he  tangential  and  normal  velocities  generated,  we  have, 
I  to  the  case  of  impulse', 


dT 


(40) 


>f  these  by  (27)  is  adujda  =  TjB:',  and  the  first   givee 
jde  —  iPTjdf^.     Hence,  eliminating  u,  we  obtain  the  rela- 

'dg'     <r  dt'ds  ^  JP      '  "•     ' 

ts  the  values  of  T  at  different  points  along  the  curve, 
result  is  not  limited  to  plane  curves  for  the  initial  form 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  initial  motion  of  each 
luced  as  it  is  by  impulsive  stretching  force  along  the 
ily  take  place  in  the  osculating  plane  (the  plane  defined 
<  by  a  pair  of  consecutive  elements  of  the  curve  which 
There  is  no  force  anywhere,  and  no  velocity  generated, 
lormal,  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane, 
ition  can  easily  be  solved  when  the  variation  of  v  along 
known.     In  the  particular  cases  of  A  a  constant  with 
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(1)  {da-jds)lar,  (2)  (T,  a  constant,  the  solution  is  easy.  In  the  first  case 
in  which  (d<rjds)ja-  is  a  constant,  a  say,  we  have  tr  —  v^  where  cr^  is  the 
value  of  o*  where  « =  0.  This  is  therefore  the  case  of  a  chain  the 
mass  of  which  varies  exponentially  with  distance  along  the  chain. 
The  constancy  of  R  limits  the  curve  to  the  case  of  a  circle  or  helix. 
The  solution  in  the  case  of  a  constant  is  that  of  the  equation 

^-i.r=0,  (42) 

(U-     R'         '  ^     ' 

or 

If  T^l\  when  «  =  0,  and  T—^  when  «  =  Z,  we  have 
so  that  with  these  conditions 

If  /  be  infinite  C  =  ()  and  C  =  7\^  and  the  solution  is 

T^Tj^i"",  (45) 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  tensile  impulse  at  any  point  to  the 
value  at  a  point  at  a  distance  R  farther  along  the  curve  is  e.  The 
curve  in  this  case  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  helix  extending  to  infinity. 
This  result  is  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Nalural  Philosophy ^  vol.  i., 
Pairt  I.,  §  317,*  whei'e  the  difierential  equation  (41)  is  obtained  in  a 
different  manner. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  differential  equation  may  be 
solved  also  when  the  radius  of  curvature  it!  is  a  quadratic  function 
of  8.  The  reader  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Stokes,  Camb.  PhiL  Trans, 
1849,  or  Collected  Papers,  vol.  i.,  or  to  Routh's  Advaiioed  Rigid 
Zh/namics,  p.  306. 

Equation  (41),  as  has  already  been  remarked  in  §  338,  may  be 
applied  to  all  cases  in  which  the  tensile  force  T  in  the  chain  is  bud- 
deuiy  altered  to  a  new  value:  for  example  that  in  which  the  chain 
attached  at  fixed  points  is  suddenly  released  at  one  point. 

*  From  the  passage  here  referred  to  a  clanse  seems  to  have  dropped  out. 
In  line  IS  of  p.  299  after  '*for  instance,"  sapply  the  words  "and  when  the 
cord  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  extendiDcr  to  infinity  from  the  point 
acted  on."  The  discussion  is  carried  out  by  Lagrange's  method  of  multi- 
pliers, and  is  very  instructive. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
STATICS  AND  KINETICS  OF  FLUIDS. 

841.  Distinction  between  a  Solid  and  a  Fluid.— So  far  we  have 
considered  the  Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Particles  or  of  a  Rigid  Body : 
we  have  now  to  consider  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Fluids. 

The  actual  physical  distinction  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or  at 
all  events  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid,  is  no  doubt  clearly  appre- 
hended by  most  people,  but  the  expression  of  the  distinction  in  words 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  best  definition  perhaps  of  a  fluid 
is  that  it  is  a  substance  which  has  no  elasticity  of  shape.  In  a 
following  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  subject  of  elasticity,  but  one 
or  two  definitions  must  be  given  here  to  enable  the  distinction 
between  a  solid  and  a  fluid  to  be  understood. 

342.  Elasticity  of  Bnlk  and  Shape. — Elasticity  itself  may  be 
defined  as  that  property  of  matter  which  renders  necessary  the 
application  of  external  force  to  change  the  bulk  or  shape  of  a  body, 
and  the  continued  application  of  the  external  force  to  maintain 
the  change  effected,  and  which  enables  the  body  to  return  towards  or 
to  its  former  bulk  or  shape  when  the  external  force  is  removed. 

When  a  body  suffers  change  of  bulk  or  of  shape  it  is  said  to  be 
strained,  and  the  change  of  relative  configuration  of  the  particles  of 
the  body  involved  sets  up  within  the  body  forces  opposing  the 
change,  which  depend  only  upon  the  amount  of  the  change  which  has 
been  effected.  It  is  these  internal  forces  that  have  to  be  overcome 
or  balanced  by  the  external  forces  which  are  appb'ed  to  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  external  forces  required  depend  only 
upon  the  amount  of  change  of  bulk  or  shape  which  has  taken  place. 

843.  Viscosity. — There  are  however  developed  within  almost  all 
bodies  forces  of  resistance  to  change  of  shape  which  do  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  change  which  has  been  effected,  but  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  change  is  proceeding.  But  this  kind  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  body  is  no  result  of  elasticity  of  the  body.  It  is  due 
in  fact  to  tangential  action  between  the  portions  of  the  body  which 
always  opposes  their  relative  motion,  and  extinguishes  vibrational 
motion,  with  conversion  of  the  energy  of  the  motion  into  heat 
within  the  substance.  Such  forces  are  called  viscous  forces,  and  also 
dissipative  forces  because  they  dissipate  energy.  They  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  forces  which  are  developed  within  elastic  bodies 
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when  subjected  to  change  of  shape  or  bulk,  which  depend  on  the 
amount  of  change  that  has  taken  place,  and  which  must  be  balanced 
by  the  applied  forces,  when  the  body  remains  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium in  the  changed  state.  These  latter  forces  are  called  elastic 
forces.  They  are  forces  concerned  in  the  transference  of  energy  from 
storage  in  one  always  available  form  to  storage  in  another,  for  example 
from  energy  of  motion  of  a  vibrating  body  to  energy  of  change  of  con- 
configuration  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  strain.  They  have  no  tendency 
to  dissipate  energy  although  in  the  body  in  which  they  are  developed 
dissipative  forces  may  at  the  same  time  have  play. 

844.  Homogeneity  and  Isotropy  of  a  Body. — Before  proceeding 
to  the  discussion  of  elasticity  of  bulk  and  elasticity  of  shape  we 
take  the  two  following  definitions,  first,  of  a  homogeneous  body, 
second,  of  an  isotropic  body.  A  body  is  said  to  be  homogeneoiua 
when,  if  cubes  of  equal  size  similarly  situated  in  the  body  (that  is, 
with  sets  of  parallel  edges  parallel)  are  taken,  these  cubes  show 
similarity  of  properties,  that  is,  when  properties  taken  with  respect 
to  the  direction  parallel  to  each  set  of  four  parallel  edges  are 
identical  in  all.  The  properties  however  relative  to  one  set  of 
four  parallel  edges  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
properties  relative  to  another  set  of  four  parallel  edges  of  the  same 
cube.  If  however  the  properties  of  any  one  cube  with  respect  to  a 
specified  direction  in  the  original  body  be  the  same  for  all  the  cubes, 
the  body  is  homogeneous. 

If  the  properties  of  the  body  be  the  same  for  all  directions 
through  the  same  point  the  body  is  not  only  homogeneous  but 
isotropic.    The  body  is  said  to  possess  homogeneity  and  isotropy. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  or  isotropic  as  regards  its  elastic 
properties  when  the  elastic  properties  are  those  by  which  is  is  tested. 
In  general  bodies  which  are  homogeneous  or  isotropic  with  respect 
to  one  set  of  physical  properties  are  homogeneous  or  isotropic  with 
respect  to  others,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  For  example, 
a  crystal  of  sulphur  is  not  isotropic  as  regards  its  electrical  properties, 
but  is  very  approximately  isotropic  in  its  magnetic  properties. 

845.  Elasticity  of  an  Isotropic  Body. — Bodies  which  occur  most 
commonly  in  nature  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  isotropic 
as  regards  their  elastic  pi*operties,  and  in  the  case  of  an  elastic  body 
we  have  only  two  kinds  of  elasticity  to  deal  with  (1)  elasticity 
of  btUk,  (2)  elasticity  of  shape.  Change  of  bulk  without  change 
of  shape  is  easily  imagined.  Take  a  sphere  of  material  and  immerse 
it  in  water  in  the  cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  press ;  equal  pressure  will 
be  applied  all  over  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  the  direction  towards 
the  centre.  If  the  sphere  be  isotropic  it  will  remain  a  sphere  under 
the  uniform  pressure  applied  all  over  its  surface,  there  will  be 
no  change  of  shape  of  the  sphere  or  of  any  portion  of  it.  It  will 
have  been  however  converted  into  a  smaller  sphere,  and  to  maintain 
it  a  smaller  sphere  the  continued  application  of  pressure  will  be 
required.  If  tie  pressure  be  removed  the  sphere  will  return  towai'ds 
its  former  bulk.     The  strain  to  which  the  sphere  is  subjected  by 
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Q  preesure  ia  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of 
tion  of  volume  to  the  original  volume  of  the  sphere,  that  is  if 
bhe  positive  amount  of  change  of  volume,  and  v  the  original 
I,  the  measure  of  the  strain  is  tvfv.  If  v  be  the  original 
of  the  sphere  and  r'  be  the  new  radius  the  value  of  6v  is 
-r''),  and  the  original  volume  ia  equal  to  inr*,  hence  the 
of  the  sphere  is  (r'  — r'')/r'.  This  may  be  written  (r-r') 
■'  +  f'')/!^  which,  if  r  be  nearly  equal  to  r,  is  very  approximately 
')r.  The  quantity  (r-r')/r,  which  is  the  ratio  o(  diminution 
length  of  radius  to  the  length  of  the  original  radius,  may  be 
the  strain  that  the  radius  is  subjected  to ;  thus  the  strain  for  a 
dteration  of  volume  of  the  sphere  is  approsimately  three  times 
•ain  of  the  radius.  This  relation  will  appear  again  frequently 
discussion  of  the  elasticity  of  bodies. 

a,  Speciflcation  of  Shearing. — In  order  to  specify  alteration  of 
without  alteration  of  volume  let  the  reader  imagine  a  cubical 
f  an  isotropic  body.  X^et  one  face  of  the  cube  be  imagined 
ted  fast  down  to  a  horizontal  bed  and  let  the  opposite  face  of 

06  be  cemented  to  a  horizontal  plate  at  a  distance  from  the  bed 
[ual  to  the  length  of  edge  of  the  cube.  Now  let  the  upper  plate 
ved  in  iU  outti  pla-ne  through  a  small  distance  in  the  direction 

set  of  parallel  horizontal  edges  of  the  cube.     There  is  thus 
no  alteration  of  the  vertical  dis- 
FiG.  171.  tance  between  the  two  faces  of  the 

cube,  but  the  effect  of  the  motion 
of  the  upper  face  in  the  direction 
specided  will  have  been  to  render 
the  four  edges  which  were  formerly 
vertical  a  set  of  four  parallel  lines 
no  longer  vertical.  If  x  be  the 
distance  ( -4  j^ 'or  (7C)  through  which 
the  upper  face  has  been  moved  as 
stated, andibe  the  distance  between 
two  faces,  that  is  the  edge  of  the 
cube,  the  inclination  of  each  of  the 
rly  vertical  lines  to  the  vertical  is  now  tan~'x//.  If  a:  be  small 
iparison  with  I,  this  inclination  is,  very  nearly,  x;l. 
'  this  displacement  each  horizontal  section  of  the  cube  has  been 
I  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  upper  face  of  the 
through  a  distance  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  section 
the  lower  face,  that  is,  through  a  distance  PQ,  whicli  is  equal 

7  if  y  be  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  lower  face. 
usiy  there  has  been  no  change  of  volume  of  the  body  or  of  any 
>f  it,  the  body,  and  every  part  of  it  in  a  similar  manner, 
idergone  change  of  sliape, 

le  kind  of  strain  here  specified  is  called  tAeariT*g  itratn  and 
ingage  our  attention  later  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the 
re  oif  the  strain  is  the  ratio  xll,  that  is,  when  x  is  small, 
clination   to  the  vertical  of  the  two  inclined  positions  into 
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which   two  of  the  formerly   vertical   faces  of   the  cube  have  been 
thrown. 

347.  Stress  mvolved  in  Sheaiinc  Strain.— When  a  Bolid  body  ic 
thus  subjected  to  change  of  shape  without  change  of  bulk,  force  must 
be  applied  in  this  manner  to  the  plate  to  maintain  change  of  shape 
o!  the  body.  This  applied  force  is  force  tangential  to  the  interface 
between  the  plate  and  the  cube  to  which  it  is  cemented,  and  has  the 
same  value  per  unit  of  area  alt  over  tlie  interface.  The  applied  force 
must  be  maintained  if  the  state  of  strain  on  the  body  is  to  continue, 
and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  force  the  body  returns  towards  its 
former  shape.  Within  the  body,  if  it  has  elasticity  of  shape,  is  set 
up  a  system  of  interna]  forces  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  strain, 
and  tending  to  undo  that  stete. 

An  isotropic  solid  has  elasticity  both  of  bulk  and  shape,  a  fluid  is 
isotropic  but  haa  only  elasticity  of  bulk,  and  has  no  elasticity  of 
shape,  at  least  it  haf<  not  in  ordinary  circumstances.  For  it  is 
not  impossible  that  in  certain  special  circumstances  bodies  which 
ordinarily  behave  as  fluids  may  be  found  to  possess  elasticity  of 
shape.  At  present  however  we  define  a  solid  as  a  body  which  has 
the  two  elasticities  we  have  specified,  and  a  fluid  as  a  body  which  has 
only  the  first,  namely  elasticity  of  bulk. 

348.  Viscons  Reslstanca  to  Change  of  Shape. — In  all  actual 
fluids  however  there  is  resistance  to  change  of  shape  not  depending 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  change  is  proceeding,  that  is  to  say, 
all  fluids  are  more  or  less  viscous.  This  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  most  ordinary  observation.  By  tilting  a  glass  of  water  and 
leaving  it  to  itself  the  water  can  be  set  into  oscillation  in  the  vessel ; 
continual  changes  of  shape  of  every  part  of  the  water,  though  not  of 
bulk,  proceed  and  are  resisted  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  water.  This  resistance  depends  upon  the  rate  of  change 
of  shape  and  disappears  when  that  rate  is  zero  however  greac 
the  change  that  has  been  effected  may  be.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  the  vibration  has  subsided  and  a  sufficiently  delicate  thermo- 
meter would  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  had  been 
slightly  raised.  Pluids  difier  very  considerably  in  viscosity,  that  is 
in  the  amount  of  resistance  which  they  offer  to  change  of  shape 
going  on  at  a  given  rate ;  in  fact  this  resistance  may  be  so  great  that 
the  body  only  very  slowly  changes  its  shape  under  ordinary  forces 
and  appears  to  behave  as  a  solid.  If  however  tlie  body  be  a  highly 
viscous  fluid,  a  sufficiently  long  continuance  of  only  a  small  force  will 
suffice  to  produce  a  marked  change  of  shape.  Water,  for  example, 
has  a  small  degree  of  viscosity,  alcohol  and  some  other  Hquid.'<  have 
still  less ;  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  oils  have  a  higher 
viscosity  of  varying  amounts,  that  of  castor  oil  for  example  is  very 
considerable.  The  viscosity  of  treacle  is  very  great,  so  much  indeed 
that  there  is  a  perceptible  retention  of  the  shape  of  a  portion  of  the 
treacle  for  a  short  time  after  it  is  laid  quickly  aa  a  heap  on  a  table. 

349.  Experimental  JUtutration  of  Viscoalt;.  —  The  following 
experiment   illustrates  the  different  viscosities  of  substances  very 
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well.      Three  or  four  ordinary  finger  glasses  are  mounted,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  172,  in  slings  made  of  wire,  each  sling  attached  by  a  stiff 

joint,  about  which  the  sling 
Fig.  172.  cannot  swivel,  to  a  stiff  wire, 

^  which  again  is  rigidly  attached 
to  a  hook  above.  The  sus- 
pension wires  are  all  made  of 
the  same  material  and  of  the 
same  length  and  gauge.  One 
of  the  glasses  is  filled  rather 
more  than  half  full  with 
water,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  with  the  same  weight 
of  sperm  oil,  castor  oil,  and 
treacle  respectively.  Small 
bits  of  paper  are  placed  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  liquids  in 
Une  along  the  radii  of  the 
glasses  to  indicate  any  relative 
motion  of  the  parts  of  the 
liquid  at  the  surface  that 
may  be  set  up  by  the  motion 
given  to  the  glasses. 
Each  wire  is  taken  by  its  lower  end  and  slowly  twisted  round  so 
that  each  sling  with  the  glass  and  contents  is  made  to  turn  through 
approximately  the  same  angle.  Two  operators  can  manage  the  four 
glasses,  can  twist  them  through  the  same  angle  and  let  them  go 
approximately  at  the  same  moment.  As  soon  as  the  wires  are  let  go 
they  begin  to  untwist  and  the  glasses  with  their  contents  turn  round 
vertical  axes  coincident  with  the  wires.  As  each  wire  untwists  the 
elastic  couple  in  it  producing  the  motion  of  the  glass  diminishes,  from 
a  maximum  value  when  the  wire  is  let  go  to  nothing  when  the  twist 
has  just  all  come  out ;  but  during  the  period  of  untwisting  it  has  had  a 
^positive  value,  and  so  the  glass  has  been  constantly  receiving  angular 
velocity.  The  glass  then  continues  to  turn  past  the  position  of  zero 
twist  and  the  wire  acquires  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  that 
twist  increases  however,  an  increasing  couple  resisting  the  motion 
finally  brings  the  glass  to  rest  and  then  causes  it  to  describe  nearly 
the  same  succession  of  positions  in  the  reverse  order.  Thus  each 
glass  performs  vibrations  about  the  vertical  axis,  in  fact  it  is,  with 
its  contents  to  a  certain  extent,  the  bob  of  what  we  may  call  a 
torsional  peTidtUum,  It  will  be  noticed  on  making  the  experiment 
that  the  amplitude  or  range  of  motion  falls  off  in  cdl  cases,  but  with 
greater  rapidity  in  the  case  of  the  oil  than  in  the  case  of  either 
the  treacle  or  the  water.  When  the  glasses  are  left  to  themselves 
they  are  turned  round  by  the  slings,  and  if  there  were  no  disturbances 
such  as  ordinary  pendulum  vibration,  if  the  glasses  were  quite 
circular  and  turned  about  their  axes  of  symmet^,  and  if  moreover 
the  liquids  had  no  viscosity  and  there  were  no  drag  between  the 
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glasses  and  the  liquids  exerted  at  their  surfaces  of  separation,  the 
glasses  would  turn  while  the  liquids  remained  undisturbed. 

This  state  of  things  is  more  closely  approximated  to  by  water  than 
in  the  other  cases,  but  even  in  water  there  is  a  tangential  action 
between  it  and  the  glass,  so  that  the  glass  drags  the  water  in 
its  neighbourhood  round  with  it.  This  turning  motion  with  the 
glass  is  communicated  to  portions  of  water  nearer  the  middle  by 
viscous  action  between  them  and  the  outer  portions.  This  is  shown 
by  the  displacement  which  takes  place  in  the  small  pieces  of  paper. 
If  the  glass  is  turned  round  slowly,  at  first,  the  water  turns  round 
with  it  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  paper  are  not  altered,  but 
when  the  pendulum  is  released  the  to  aud  fro  motions  of  the  pieces 
of  paper  near  the  outside  show  that  the  outer  portions  of  the  water 
are  dragged  with  the  glass  through  angles  which  are  greater  the 
greater  the  distance  from  the  centre. 

In  the  case  of  the  oil  the  motion  is  more  completely  communicated 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  liquid  and  the  tangential 
drag  exerted  against  the  motion  of  the  glass  by  the  liquid  is  in  that 
case  larger  and  the  glass  is  more  quickly  brought  to  rest. 

In  the  case  of  the  treacle  however  the  viscosity  is  so  great  that 
turning  motion  takes  place  in  the  same  phase  throughout  the  liquid. 
The  glass  carries  with  it  the  outer  stratum  of  the  treacle,  the  outer 
stratum  the  stratum  next  it,  so  that  the  whole  liquid  turns  approxi- 
mately as  a  rigid  body  would  round  the  vertical  axis  and  there  is  but 
slow  falling  off  of  the  amplitude  of  vibration. 

The  oscillation  of  the  vessel  generates  waves  in  the  fluid  which 
travel  in  from  the  surface,  and  involve  dissipation  of  energy  in  work 
against  friction.  If  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of  oscillation  to  the 
measul'e  of  vicosity  be  great  the  waves  travel  in  quickly,  but  are 
very  rapidly  damped  out,  so  that  only  a  very  thin  stratimi  of  the 
fluid  is  aflected.  When  this  ratio  is  small  the  fluid  and  vessel  move 
together;  dissipation  of  energy  is  slight,  but  the  inertia  of  the 
oscillator  is  increased.  In  the  intermediate  case  considerable  rela- 
tive motion  is  set  up  in  the  fluid,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  is 
quickly  damped  out.     (See  Viscosity  in  Vol.  il  below.) 

350.  Behaviour  of  Pitch. — A  still  more  extreme  case  would  be 
obtained  by  filling  the  glass  with  pitch  or  shoemakers'  wax.  This 
substance  is  apparently  hard  and  brittle,  for  when  thrown  down  it 
flies  in  pieces  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  like  that  of  glass.  A  piece  of 
it  however  laid  on  a  table  gradually  flows  out  in  a  horizontal 
sheet. 

There  is  little  or  no  diminution  of  amplitude  due  to  the  viscosity  of 
this  material  when  it  is  placed  in  the  glass  of  the  torsional  pendulum ; 
but  this  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  viscosity,  on  the  contrary  the 
great  viscosity  of  the  material  prevents  it  from  undergoing  in  the 
short  time  during  which  the  force  acts  any  sensible  distortion.  The 
viscosity  of  the  material  and  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
it  behaves  as  a  fluid  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment, 
which  is  due  to  Lord   Kelvin.      In  a  glass  jar  about  ten  inches 
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eter  and  about  the  same  depth,  are  placed  a  email  quantity  of 
Lnd  a  few  ordinary  corks.  Then  a  cake  of  shoemakers' 
about  the  dJaraeter  of  the  jar  and  about  three  inches  thick 
ded  and  placed  in  the  water  above  the  corks  so  as  to 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  water  rises 
he  wax  and  serves  to  maintain  the  temperature  fairly  con- 
A  few  lead  bullets  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cake  and  the 
ment  is  left  to  itself.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks  the  corks  have  become  lost  to  view  by  passing 
!  cake,  and  on  looking  at  the  glass  from  below  it  will  be  seen 
e  wax  has  closed  up  behind  the  corks  so  that  they  are  sow 
he  influence  only  of  the  action  of  the  surrounding  wax.  The 
Uets  also  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared  from  the  surface 

trace  of  their  passage  into  the  wax  will  be  discernible.  A 
ika  later  the  corks  will  begin  to  pusli  themselves  through  the 
urface  of  the  slab,  pushing  the  was  before  them,  and  finally 
g  through  the  covering  skin  and  escaping  into  the  water 
while  the  bullets  are  finally  found  in  the  water  below  the 
Che  wax  is  now  found  to  be  perfectly  continuous. 
I  long  continued  action  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  wax  by  the 
has  enabled  them  to  pass  slowly  through  against  the  resistance 
to  the  motion,  a  resistance  approximately  proportional  to  the 
'  of  progress  of  the  bullets.  In  the  firet  instance  the  corks 
ressed  against  the  lower  face  of  the  wax  slab  by  the  water, 
adually  penetrated  the  slab  and  were  then  ui^ed  upwards  by 
ce  applied  to  them  by  the  surrounding  wax,  in  a  manner 
vijl  be  explained  presently  for  fluids  generally, 
fact  the  slab  of  wax  has  acted  on  the  corks  and  bullets  just  as 
icle  or  oil  or  any  other  imperfect  fluid  would  have  acted.  The 
would  have  sunk  down  through  the  oil,  and  the  corks  would 
obbed  up  from  the  bottom  very  quickly  as  in  the  case  of 

The  only  difference  in  the  case  of  the  wax  is  that  the  time 
m  prolonged  to  two  or  three  months.  The  wax,  which  at 
■y  temperatures  breaks  like  a  glassy  solid  when  thrown  down, 
;  here  as  an  extremely  viscous  fluid. 

.  Solidity  of  Pitch  in  Spedal  OircnmstanceB. — There  are 
itances  in  which  pitch  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  true  solid ;  for 

e,  if  a  piece  of  pitch  is  cast  into  the  form  of  a  bell,  and 
k  with  a  hammer  true  elastic  forces  will  be  developed  in  it 
s  bell  will  vibrate  giving  out  a  musical  note.  The  fact  that  a 
I  note  is  given  out  is  proof  that  the  particles  of  the  bell  when 
>lative  positions  are  displaced,  are  urged  towards  their  former 
J  positions  with  forces  proportional  to  their  displacement,  that 
ending  upon  the  amount  of  relative  displacement  to  which 
ive  been  subjected.  Tbey  seem  therefore  to  be  true  elastic 
and  the  body  appears  to  have  in  these  circumstances  of  rapidly 
ting  forces  applied  to  it,  true  elasticity  of  shape. 

ihe  bell  however  be  set  down  on  its  mouth  on  a  table  and  left 

f,  it  will  become  in  a  few  days  a  meie  sheet  of  pitch. 
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352.  Intei&ce  in  &  Fluid.  Flnid-Pressnre. 
Now  let  us  coDsider,  as  an  approximation  to  ai 
isotnipic  fluid,  free  from  vificosity.  Since  there  is  no 
and  no  viscosity,  there  is  no  tangential  action  betv 
of  the  fluid  exerted  on  either  portion  at  the  Heparat 
any  action  whatever  exerted  by  one  portion  of  fluii 
be  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the  Burface  of  » 
the  two  portions.  We  shall  for  brevity  call  the  f 
between  two  fluids  an  int^-faee.  An  interface 
physical  existence,  it  is  a  mere  geometrical  bouni 
portions  of  fluid.  There  will  in  general  be  force 
interface  by  one  portion  on  the  other,  and  this 
is  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the  intei-face.  1 
the  interface,  and  let  F  be  the  force  exerted  across  i' 
on  the  other  B,  An  equal  force  is  of  course  exerti 
area  by  the  portion  B  on  A.  The  ratio  F/S  is  ■ 
preMUTt  over  the  area  •S'  of  the  interface.  If  thi 
region  of  the  interface  the  ratio  of  /*  to  .^  is  is 
magnitude  of  iS,  uniform  pressure  is  said  to  be 
region  of  the  interface.  II  however  ihu  pressure 
define  the  prepare  at  a  point  P  in  the  interface 
manner.  Take  any  area  S  of  the  interface  aurrou 
the  force  F  over  that  area,  then  as  just  stated  I 
pressure  over  the  area  S  which  includes  P.  Now  It 
indefinitely,  but  be  always  taken  so  as  to  include  I 
/'/'S'approach  as  this  diminution  is  carried  on  more  t 
a  fixed  value.  This  fixed  value  of  the  ratio  is  the  pi 
shown  in  §  395  that  the  pressure  at  P  is  the  same 

The  height  of  a  column  of  fluid  required  to  gi 
its  base  by  its  weight,  is  called  the  head  of  the  i 
pressure  and  p  the  density,  then  the  weight  of  a  ct 
of  unit  area  of  cross  section  and  height  h  is  gph,  ii 
ph  in  gravitation  units.  In  the  latter  ease  if  A  b« 
jiounds  per  cubic  foot,  the  pressure  p  in  pounds  per 

353.  HypotlLeses  of  Ordinary  ^drodynamicB.- 
of  pressure  given  above  we  have  assumed  that  the 
area  is  pursued  indefinitely.  This  statement  how 
taken  as  meaning  more  tlmn  that  this  fixed  ratio  ii 
and  more  nearly  the  farther  the  diminution  of  t 
within  the  limits  of  observation  or  experience 
the  most  refined  instruments  of  physical  research, 
could  go  beyond  those  limits  we  should  come  do' 
structure  of  the  substance,  and  have  to  take 
want  of  homogeneity  involved  in  our  having 
interspaces  between  them.  In  that  case  it  wc 
to  have  recourse  to  a  statistical  treatment,  but  thi: 
hypothesis  here  adopted  that  the  smallest  port 
which  we  have  to  deal  possesses  all  the  physical  pr 
fluid  has  in  bulk.     The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  t 
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cceleration  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid ;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
lary  to  calculate  the  forces  acting   upon   the  portion.     Theee 

fall  into  two  sets  :  (1)  The  forces  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
by  the  surrounding  fluid,  or  by  the  molecular  actions  of  the 
ules  of  the  fluid  itself  near  the  surface  as  in  capillarity. 
ctions  upon  the  particles  of  the  fluid  applied  from  without,  for 
}le,  the  forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  the  fluid.  We 
suppose  the  fluid  at  first  incompressible,  that  is  to  say,  that  no 
a  of  forces  acting  upon  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  capable  of 
ng  its  volume.  Afterwards  we  shall  consider  shortly  the 
n  of  compressible  fluids. 

154.  Acceleration  of  an  Element  of  a  Fluid. — We  have  now  to 
ate  kinematically  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  of  a  fluid.  Let 
ilocity  of  a  particle  of  the  fluid  at  a  point  P  he  q  and  let  the 
lion  in  which  it  is  moving  at  that  point  be  specified,  let  it 
I  at  a  point  1^  along  its  path  after  an  interval  it  and  let  t/  be 
ilocity  it  has  at  Q.  Then  the  ucceleration  of  the  particle  is  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  velocity  q'  -qto  the  interval  of  time  St  in 

it  is  effected.     When  the  interval  of  time  is  made  vanishingly 

the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  is  &q/St.  It  is  to  be  observed 
6q  is  the  difference  between  the  velocity  which  exists  for 
bicle  at  P  at  time  t,  and  the  velocity  which  exi^^  for  a  particle 
it  time  ( +  8t.  The  change  is  therefore  made  up  of  two  parts  : 
le  difference  between  the  velocity  at  Q  at  time  (,  and  the 
ty  at  the  point  P  at  the  same  time,  (2)  the  change  of  velocity 
I  the  velocity  at  Q  undergoes  in  the  interval  of  time  it. 

vgit)*  denote  the  rate  of  variation  of  q  along  the  path  of  the  par- 
it  time  (,  and  de  the  length  of  the  st«p  from  P  toQhe  very  small, 
lange  specified  in  (1)  is  ^qjcis.ds.  Again  let  (,q'/dl  he  the  rate 
ngeof  velocity  at  Q  with  time,  then  since  thevelocity  at  Q  at  time 
+  39/?s.rf8at  time  t  +  dt  it  has  become  q  +  (ilq  +  (;qj^ig.ds)ct.dt, 
e  ^  +  ^q!dl.dt  *■  {cidq!va)^t}dadt.  The  last  term  vanishes  in 
irison  with  the  others,  and  when  dl  is  made  very  small  we  have 
e  change  in  q  brought  about  by  the  displacement  of  the  particle 
P  to  0  in  the  interval  dt  the  value  (}q!i)t.dt  +  B'jlB«-<^-  Hence 
enote  the  time-rate  of  change  of  q  we  have  since  q  —dajdt  or  i, 

I  the  case  of  steady  motion  the  velocity  at  each  point  of  the  path 
I  particle,  and  indeed  at  each  point  of  tlie  fluid,  does  not  change 
the  time,  and  we  have  then 

i-</^-  (2) 

lese  equations  may  be  put  into  other  forms  which  are  sometimes 
nient.  Thus  let  it,  v,  io  be  the  components  of  acceleration 
el    to    the    axes.      Since    7=  ~  «^  +  ir  +  mt"   we    have    q  =  uufq 

'/■Hbwlq,   dqlal  =  L^i'!dt-U;q  +  ^Fj^t.rlq  +  dwltit.Klq,    q^qic' 
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+  «/,.(«3./ax  +  .a./ay+«,8./3»)  +  »A/.(«a»/, 

+  w^wl^z).  Taking  tbe  sum  of  these  expressione 
idgld^t  AQii  equating  to  the  value  of  q  we  obtain  an  ( 
roust  hold  for  anj  given  case  however  the  axes  &re  c 
the  quantities  multiplied  by  ujq,  v/'q,  w/g  on  the  tn 
equation  must  be  equal.     We  obtain  therefore  : 

j  „  3^  ,  3'* ,   9«  ,    3m 

3i  3*     3y      e* 

■  _3g  ,  3"  j.,,3'' .  „3f 

3*  3x'^  3»      3* 

3*       ^      3y       03 

•355.  EtLustion  of  Contianlty.— Now  we  have  t 
equation  which  states  that  if  there  be  no  creation  < 
of  matter  in  any  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  tbe  i 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  matter  within 
space  takes  place  in  any  time  muRt  be  precisely  the  difft 
the  amount  of  fluid  that  has  entered  the  apace  and  th 
has  passed  out  o(  the  space  across  its  boundaries  in  tht 

This  is  called  the  eqttation  of  continuity.  First  we 
tae  time  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  a  rectanguh 
centre  of  which  b  at  the  point  x,  y,  s  where  the  • 
velocity  are  u,  v,  w,  and  the  edges  of  which  are  leng 
taken  along  the  axes,  is  Qu/S^  +  Sp/Sy  +  fV/^aViErfyi 

For  consider  a  filament  of  infinitely  small  cross 
length  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  If  0„  6,  be  posil 
multipliers,  each  leas  than  unity,  the  co-ordinates  of  t 
of  such  a  filament  relatively  to  P  are  -  \di£,  d^y,  Bj. 
\Ak,  9^1/,  d/h  for  the  other.     Hence  the  expression 

gives  the  value  of  u  at  the  former  or  latter  extremity  i 
according  as  the  negative  or  the  positive  sign  is  taken 
excess  of  the  value  of  u  at  the  latter  extremity  aboi 
former  is  ^ujSx.dx.  Tliis  is  the  rate  of  increase  of 
filament,  and  produces  a  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  ' 
amount  a^^uj^x-dx). 

The  quantity  d^ld^  is  constant  for  all  the  fitai 
have  therefore  for  the  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  tb 
to  the  variation  of  u  the  value  f^ul^x.dxdydz. 

Similarly  for  the  rate  of  increase  due  to  the  vai 
through  the  element  we  Im\^  ^vj^y.dxdydz,  <)wjf}y.i 
tively.  The  whole  rate  of  change  of  volume  is,  in 
sum  of  these.  The  ratio  of  this  sum  to  the  original 
fluid,  or  what  may  be  t«rmed  the  unUal  rate  of  chai 
is  called  the  divergenoe  of  the  flow  of  the  fluid  at  P,  anc 
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s  the  resultant  of  u,  v,  w  at  P.     Hence  we  write 

dwg  =  ^*^.''^^^.  (4) 

da;     3y     d« 

n  gives  the  divergeoce  as  far  as  quantities  of  the  6rst 
ness.  It  will  be  noticed  for  example  that  the  rates  of 
nensions  in  the  directions  of  y  and  z  augment  the  rate 
volume  produced  by  the  flow  along  x,  and  ttimilarly  for 
:tions  i/,  z.  These  effects  are  left  out  in  the  discussion 
ut  the  reader  may  easily  verify  that  the  terms  depend- 
re  small  compared  with  those  retained. 
I  increase  of  volume  in  time  dt  sustained  by  a  given 

fluid  at  P  is  thus  (duldx  +  a  vjdy  +  d«^IB=')dt.  If  p  be 
I  the  portion  of  the  fluid,  ite  density  at  time  dt  is 
X  the  mass  of  the  element  after  dt  has  elapsed  is 
'^ul^x  +  ^vl^y  +  iSwla^)dt)dxdydi:.  But  since  this 
le   same  value  as  before,  namely  pdxdyds,  we  find, 

term  multiplied  by  dt', 

equation  of  continuity.  In  fact,  quantities  of  the 
leing  neglected, p(9M/9a:  +  9n/3?/  +  3u'/3z}<ic(fy</z  is  the 
se  of  the  mass  of  the  element  in  consequence  of  the 
olume,  and  pdxdydz  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  its  msfe 
iteration  of  density,  and  these  must  together  give  8 

ne  way  may  be  reckoned  the  divergence  of  any  other 

acted  with  the  flow  of  the  fluid  if  the  quantity  varies 
Thus  we  have  »  similar  espression  for  the  divergence 
inertia  of  the  body.     The  rate  of  flow  of  inertia  per 

B  at  Z'  is  p7  if  p  be  the  density  at  P.     The  componenta 

pv,  pw,ea  that 

ttic        dy        o* 
ice  this  is  the  rate  of  diminution  of  matter  in  unit 
le  time  rate  of  diminution  of  density  at  the  fixed  point 
[)t.     Hence  we  have 

her  form  of  the  equation  of  continuity.  Since  p  may 
time  for  a  fixed  point,  and  also  with  the  position  of 
lie  fiuid  at  time  I,  the  value  p  of  the  rate  of  incronse  of 
)  quantity  characteristic  of  a  portion  of  thtjluid  is  given 

d'       tix      dy       de 
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•356.  VelocitT-Potential. — When  the  distribution  of  velocities  at 
any  point  in  the  fluid  nt  any  particular  instant  of  time  is  obtained 
from  a,  function  ^  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point,  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  equations 

the  motion  is  said  to  be  characterised  by  a  velocity-potential  f.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  this  is  the  mode  of  deriving  the  component- 
forces  from  a  force- potential  as  explained  at  §  216  above.  It  is  an 
elementary  theorem  of  what  is  called  partial  difierentiation  that 
c^^.'d^Bl/  ="  3'^/3y3^,  so  that  if  the  velocities  are  so  derivable  from 
a  function  ^  of  the  co-ordinates  we  must  have  the  three  relations 

au'/aj/-ai./as=o,  duiB^-d'^iu^=o,  ai'/a-e-3w/ay=o.  {9-) 

When  equations  (0)  hold  we  have 

vdx  +  vdy  +  tedz  =  ~(Bfl5^'^+u'Pl()!/'d!/'i'B>Pld''^)=  -'diji, 
where  di^  is  the  change  of  fi  which  takes  place  when  x,  y,  z  are 
changed  to  x-Ydx,  y-\-dy,  z  +  dz.  The  quantity  d^  is  what  is  called 
a  perfect  differential  ai  the  function  f  of  the  co-ordinates.  The 
integral  of  difjds.de  taken  along  any  path  in  the  fluid  is  then  ^,  -  $, 
where  ^,,  ^,  are  the  values  of  ^  at  the  final  and  initial  ends  of  the 
path.  This  integral  is  not,  however,  free  from  ambiguity  in  certain 
cases,  as  will  be  eitplained  below.     (See  §§  3J)«,  193.) 

The  quantities  on  the  left  of  equations  (!)')  have  a  certain  physical 
interpretation  which  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 
Think  of  a  small  rigid  sphere  with  its  centre  at  the  point  x,  y,  :,  and 
let  the  centre  move  with  component  velocities  u,  v,  ic.  Let  the 
angular  velocities  of  the  sphere  about  diameters  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  X,  y,  z  be  6,,  0,,  0,  then  the  velocities  of  a  point  on  the  surface,  the 
coordinates  of  whidi  are  dx,  dy,  dz,  are  by  §  277, 

f.  ~  e^dy  +  %dz,    V  -  B^dz  +  %dx,    w  -  8,dx  +  e,dy. 

A  small  Bphore  of  the  fluid  however  does  not  move  as  a  rigid 
body.  The  component  velocities  at  a  point  (x  +  dx,  y  +  d>/,  z  •*■  dz) 
are  M-^au/^^;.'tc-^■^«/5l/.iiy^-3Wa*■<^>  ....and  these  can  be  written 

with  two  similar  expressions.  We  shall  show  that  the  last  line 
corresponds  to  the  terms  -  0^y  +  S,di  of  the  velocity  of  the  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  rigid  sphere,  that  in  fact  the  component  angular 
velocities  £,  ij,  f  (or  components  of  spin)  of  the  fluid  at  the  point 
X,  y,  z  are  given  by 
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^-Kl?-I>  '-idM-:)-  '-€-s}   *'"> 

When  these  quantities  are  all  zero  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
irrotational ;  if  they  are  not  all  zero  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
rotational f  but  is  most  frequently  called  vortex-motion. 

*3o7.  Eotational  Motion  of  a  Fluid  Element.  Components  of 
Aiignlflrf  Velocity. — Consider -a  small  sphere  of  the  fluid  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  /^  (x,  y,  z),  where  the  velocity  components  are  u,  «,  «?. 
If  B^ld^i  du/dy,  ...  be  the  spade-rates  of  variation  of  u,  v,  w  at  P, 
the  velocity  of  a  point  very  close  to  P,  of  which  the  co-ordinates  are 

aj  +  a,  y  +  /3,  «-l-y  hascom^nents  u  +  a^ujcjx  +  fidujdj/ -hydu/a^y  - ■  j 
so  that  the  component  velocities  of  the  element  relatively  to  P  are 
a  3  u/9  a;  +  /3  3  M /3  y  +  y  9  w/3 «,  ....  The  moment  of  momentum  A, ,  of 
the  sphere  about  an  axis  through  P  parallel  to  that  of  z  is  therefore 


'    y         \d«     dy     o-  / 


where  the  integrals  are  taken  throughout  the  sphere.  But  9W3:r, .... 
are  constants  throughout  the  field  of  integration,  and  hence  there  is 
for  every  term  pdXS.afid^/d^  for  which  /3  is  positive  another  term 
for  which  /3  has  an  equal  but  negative  value,  while  everything  else  is 
the  same,  and  so  for  the  terms  involving  /3y. 
The  moment  of  momentum  thus  reduces  to 


is  A- -I  A") 


/■ 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameter  is 
p/ifV  +  y^yits y  &nd  clearly  by  symmetry //3^rfCT=/y-<iCT.  Hence  if 
/A  be  the  moment  of  inertia  pf^'dXS  —  pfy-dTS  =^  \yL,  we  have  for  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameter  parallel 
to  X 

This  pi-oves  that  i(9^/9y  -  9^V<)^)  ^®  ^^*®  angular  velocity  of  the 
sphere  about  the  axis  of  z.     In  the  same  way  A,,  A,  can  be  found 

and  i(duld^-'d^^idx)i  i(3^/3^-3w/9y)  shown  to  be  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  sphere  about  the  diametei'S  parallel  to  y  and  z. 

*858.  Irrotational  Motion.  Single  and  Multiple  Valued  Poten- 
tials.— The  vanishing  of  the  quantities  Ap  A,,  A,  shows  that  the 
fluid  has  no  rotation  of  its  elements.  But  the  vanishing  of  these 
quantities  is  the  criterion  that  u,  v,  w  should  be  derivable  from  a 
function  ^  of  the  co-ordinates  by  the  process  of  diflferentiation  stated 
in  §  354  above,  that  is,  of  the  existence  of  a  velocity-potential  ^ ; 
and  conversely,  the  existence  of  a  velocity-potential  proves  that 
there  is  no  rotation  of  the  elements  of  the  fluid  (§  361).     It  can 
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be  proved  that  if  in  a  perfect  fluid  a  velocity-potential  exists  in  any 
part,  that  part  retains  its  velocity-potential  so  long  as  the  fluid 
continues  to  exist  as  such,  provided  the  forces  acting  on  it  are  con- 
servative (§  193). 

The  potential  ^  may  be  either  single  or  multiple  valued,  that  is 
for  assigned  values  of  the  co-ordinates  0.  may  have  a  single  definite 
value  or  have  any  one  of  a  series  of  possible  values.  In  the  former 
case  the  value  of  fdt^jds.ds  or  fdi^  taken  along  a  path  drawn  in  the 
tield  has  the  same  value  ^,  -  ^j  (where  0„  0j  are  the  values  of  ^  for 
the  final  and  initial  points  of  the  path)  for  aU  paths  having  the  same 
initial  and  final  points ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  impossible  to  vary 
the  path  indefinitely  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  integral  along 
it.  It  is  generally  possible,  however,  to  draw  a  family  of  paths 
joining  two  points  of  the  field  for  each  of  which  the  integral  referred 
to  has  the  same  value.  It  is  only  necessary  to  assign  to  the  initial 
point  P  of  the  path  a  value  ^^  of  ^,  then  the  value  <p^  at  the  terminal 
point  Q  will  be  greater  than  ^.  by  the  integral  /d<t>ld8,d8,  the  value 
of  which  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  the  path  is  drawn. 

For  example,  consider  an  endless  tube  with  fluid  flowing  along  it 
in  closed  paths.  The  value  of  /d(i>/d8.da  taken  along  one  of  these 
paths  is  not  zero  though  the  initial  and  final  points  P,  Q  of  integra- 
tion coincide,  for  0  continually  diminishes  at  positive  rate  -  d^/d8{  =  q) 
along  the  path,  so  that  if  0^  be  an  assigned  value  of  ^  for  the  starting- 
point  and  ^,  be  the  corresponding  value  for  the  (coincident)  final  point 
of  the  integration,  ^,  =  ^i-*cj  where  k  is  what  is  called  the  ci/dic 
constant  for  the  flow  along  the  tube. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  closed  path  is  drawn  in  the  tube 
beginning  at  P  and  returning  to  P,  and  such  that  it  can  be  contracted 
to  a  point  without  passing  out  of  the  tube,  the  value  of  fdi^jda^ds 
taken  along  it  is  zero,  since  whatever  diminution  of  ^  along  one  part 
of  the  path  which  proceeds  on  the  whole  with  the  flow  of  the  fluid,  is 
annulled  in  the  part  of  the  path  which  returns  against  the  flow. 

As  an  example  of  a  single  valued  function,  let  ^  be  /x/r,  where  r  is 
the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  a  point  0,  The  value  of 
fdt^jda.da^  =^fd^)  taken  along  a  path  from  a  point  P  to  a  point  Q  for 
which  r  has  the  values  r,,  r,  respectively,  is  /i/r, -fi/rp  and  is 
therefore  zero  for  any  closed  curve  not  passing  through  the  point  0^ 

On  the  other  hand  if  0  =  ^tan~'(y/a;), 

/d<p/d8.d8  =  fi{i&n-'{yjx;)  -taii-'(i/Jx^)} 

when  taken  along  a  path  from  an  initial  point  P,  (xj,  y,)  to  a  final 
point  Q  (a?„y,),  Fig.  178.  But  this  is  ^(6,  -  0,)  if  6,  -  0^  be  the  angle 
between  the  radii  drawn  from  the  origin  0  of  co-ordinates  to  Q  and 
P.  This  angle  obviously  depends  on  the  path  drawn  from  P  to  Q: 
for  if,  like  the  path  PA  Q,  it  consists  pai'tly  of  a  single  closed  loop 
roand  the  origin,  the  radius-vector  tiu'ns  round  as  a  point  passes 
along  the  curve  from  P  to  Q  through  an  angle  2ir+  l.  QOP.  If  the 
curve  makes  a  double  circuit  round  the  origin  the  value  of  0,  -  d^  is 
4ir+  iL  QOP,  and  so  on.     The  integral  is  thus  the  same  for  all  paths 
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joining  P  and  Q  which  make  the  same  number  of  circuits  round  the 
origin. 

Again  in  this  case  let  curves  FBQ^  PCQ  be  drawn  from  PtoQ. 
so  that  the  two  form  a  closed  curve  round  0.     The  integral  along 

PBQ  is  not  equal  to  the  integral 
along  PCQ,  For  the  integral 
taken  along  the  closed  curve  from 
P  back  to  P  again,  in  the  direction 
taken  as  positive  (say  P^  Q),  is  2irft, 
and  therefore  if  the  integral  from  P 
to  Q  along  PBQ  be  /*/  that  along 
PCQ  is  27rfA-fiI.  If  the  closed 
cm^e  PBQCP  did  not  enclose  0  the 
integral  round  it  would  be  zero,  for 
as  a  point  passed  from  P  round  the 
path  the  angle  6  between  a  line 
drawn  to  it  from  0  and  OP  would  not  turn  through  2ir  but,  however 
devious  the  path  might  be,  through  a  zero  angle  on  the  whole. 

In  all  cases  of  multiple-valued  functions  the  integral  can  be 
deprived  of  ambiguity  by  imposing  resti-ictions  on  the  path.  In  the 
case  just  considered  let  a  line  OD  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  x,  y  from 
0  to  infinity,  and  let  no  path  be  drawn  which  crosses  this  line.  The 
integral  is  then  the  same  for  all  paths  starting  at  P  and  ending  at 
Q ;  in  fact,  the  function  is  rendered  single- valued. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  closed  tube  along  which   fluid  is 
flowing  the  potential  may  be  rendered  single-valued  by  introducing 
a  diaphragm  across  the  tube  which  no  path  of  integration  can  cross. 
These  considerations  are  of  course  applicable  to  force-potentials 
as  well  as  to  velocity-potentials.     (See  also  §  486.) 

*359.  Eqnations  of  Fluid-Motion. — We  may  now  write  down  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  fluid,  and  apply  them  to  a  few  of  the  simpler 
cases  which  occur  in  practice.  Consider  again  a  parallelepiped  of  the 
fluid  having  its  centre  at  the  point  x,  y,  z,  and  its  edges  of  lengths 
(fx,  dy,  dz  parallel  to  the  axes.  Let  X  be  the  applied  force  per  unit 
of  mass  on  the  element,  then  Xpdxdydz  is  the  force  acting  on  the 
element  from  without  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  JT.  Besides 
this  there  is  force  due  to  pressure  applied  to  the  element  by  the 
surrounding  fluid.  If  the  pressure  at  the  centre  x,  y^  zheP  then  we 
obtain  by  the  process  used  in  §§  854,  855,  for  the  difierenoe  of 
pressures  on  the  two  ends  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
Xj  —  ^pj^x.dx  towards  the  right.  The  force  on  the  element  due  to 
this  difference  of  pressure  is  -^p/^x.dxdydz.  The  whole  force 
applied  in  the  direction  of  a;  to  the  element  is  therefore 

{pX  —  dp/d^}  dxdydz. 

This  must  be  equal  to  the  acceleration  of  the  element  multiplied 
into  its  mass,  and  similar  results  hold  for  the  acceleration  in  the 
other  two  directions.  By  the  values  of  the  component  accelerations 
given  in  §  855  we  obtain  for  the  equations  of  motion 
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f>d«     at        da;       gy        3^; 


poy    at      d!«      oy      o» 

pdm     ot       d'^       oy       d« 


\     (1^) 


If  the  forces  X,  F,  i^  are  derivable  from  a  potential  function  O,  the 
potential  energy  per  unit  of  volume  in  the  field  of  the  applied  forces, 
these  equations  become 

:ii^-i)=^  (i-:*^!)-'  -(if-^if)--  <-> 

in  which  iiy  v,  w  are  used  for  the  component  accelerations.  Now  for 
any  instant  of  time  ^  is  a  function  of  Xy  y,  z,  and  the  change  of  p 
corresponding  to  changes  dx,  dy^  dz  of  a;,  y,  2;  is  dp  =  ^pj^x,dx 
+  dpldy-dy  +  hpldz.dz,  and  similarly  dQ^'^QJ^x.dbc  +  ^tildy'dy 
+  d^ld^'dz.  If  then  we  take  the  three  equations  of  motion  as  last 
written,  multiply  the  first  by  dx,  the  second  by  dy,  and  the  third  by 
dz,  we  obtain 

-  f  (iO  +  -dp  I  =  iidx  +  vdy  +  wdz,  (14) 

Now  let  p  he  a  function  of  jt>  so  that  1/^  is  equal  to  f\p)  where 
^r(p)  is  the  differential  co-efficient  with  respect  to  /?  of  a  function 
/*(p),  of  p.  The  quantity  within  the  brackets  on  the  left  is  then,  for 
a  given  instant  of  time,  purely  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  and 
the  whole  expression  on  the  left  denotes  the  diminution  of  Q  +f(p), 
a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  which  takes  place  when  x,  y,  z  are 
changed  to  x  -h  dx,  y  +  dy,  z  +  dz,  and  is  therefore  a  perfect  differen- 
tial (§  356).  The  quantity  on  the  right  is  therefore  in  this  case 
proved  to  be  also  a  perfect  differential  of  a  function  of  the  co- 
ordinates Xf  y,  z  (which,  however,  may  also  depend  upon  t), 

*360.  Kelvin's  Theorem  of  Fluid  Motion. — ^The  greater  part  of  the 
theory  of  fluid  motion  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
following  theorem  due  to  Lord  Kelvin.  Before  stating  the  theorem 
we  lay  down  one  or  two  definitions.  If  l,m,nhe  the  direction  cosines 
of  an  element  of  a  line  of  particles  moving  with  the  fluid,  the  rate 
at  which  the  particles  are  moving  along  the  line  is  lu  +  mv  +  ntr. 
This  velocity  multiplied  by  da,  the  length  of  the  element,  is  called 
the  flaw  cdong  tJie  element.  If  dx,  dy,  dz  be  the  projections  of  ds  on 
he  axes  the  values  of  l,  m,  n  are,  by  §  24,  dx/de,  dy/ds^  dzjds. 
Hence  we  may  write  the  flow  in  the  form  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz. 

Now  consider  the  rate  of  alteration  of  this  quantity  with  the 
time  at  any  instant.  It  will  depend  upon  two  things,  the  rates 
of  alteration  of  u,  v,  w,  and  the  rates  of  alteration  of  dx,  dy,  dz  at 
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that  instant.  The  former  rates  are  u,  Vy  w  ;  the  latter  are  dx^  dy,  dz  ; 
for  if  X,  for  example,  be  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  x  at  the 
initial  (left  hand)  end  of  dx,  a;  +  c^  is  the  velocity  at  the  other  end. 
The  difference  between  these  velocities  is  dx,  and  is  the  rate  at 
which  dx  is  increasing  in  length,  and  similarly  dy,  dz  are  the  rates 
at  which  dy,  dz  are  increasing.      For  x,  y,  z  we  may  write  of  course 

U,  Vy  w. 

Hence  if  at  the  beginning  of  an  element  of  time  dt  the  flow 
along  the  element  be  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz,  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 

{u  +  vdC){dx  +  dxdt)  +  (t;  +  vdt){dy  +  dydt)  +  {w  +  u'dt){dz  +  dzdt). 

Hence  the  change  is  {udx  +  vdy-hwdz  +  udu  +  vdv  +  tcdwjdt  +  a. 
quantity  multiplied  by  dt^.  Neglecting  the  latter,  since  dt  is  taken 
very  small,  and  dividing  by  dt,  we  get  for  the  rate  of  change  of  flow 
the  equation 

-y-ludx  +  vdy  +  wdz\=udx-\-  vdy  +  wdz  +  udu  +  vdv  +  wdw 

=  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz  +  qdq, 

where  ^  =  w'  +  «?^  +  «?*,  the  square  of  the  resultant  velocity. 

The  flow  along  any  finite  curve  8  drawn  in  the  fluid  is  the 
integral  fjiudx  +  vdy  +  'indz)  taken  along  the  curve  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  [That  an  integral  is  taken  along*  a  curve  or  over  a  surface 
we  denote  by  the  suffix  8  or  S  placed  below  the  integral  sign.] 
Hence  the  rate  of  alteration  of  the  flow  along  the  finite  arc  8  is  by 
the  result  already  obtained 


—  /  {udx  +  vdy  +  wdz)  =  I  (udx  +  ixiy'\-vdx)  +  l{q^^ -q^*),     (15) 


d 
dl 


where  q^,  q^  are  the  values  of  the  velocity  at  the  final  and  initial 
«nds  of  the  line.    This  is  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem. 

If  the  curve  be  closed  q^^q^,  and  the  integrated  term  on  the 
right  vanishes.  If  udx  +  vdy  +  tbdz  be  a  perfect  diflferential  of  a 
single  valued  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  the  conditions  for  which 
have  been  stated  in  §  359,  the  integral  on  the  right  also  vanishes, 
and  the  flow  along  the  curve  8  is  ccnstant  as  the  fluid  moves. 

Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  derived  by 
<15)  from  §  359, 


dt 


J  {udx  +  t^y  +  wdz)  =  -  J'^P-  -  fii  +  Oo  +  i(?i'  -  ?o')-      (16) 


8 


The  only  conditions  (4M8i46rtlM'€oiidi4io»4ba«^A-sb€Ul^ 
therefore  required  to  prove  that  the  quantity  on  the  left  vanishes 
when  the  integral  is  taken  round  a  closed  path  are  that  1/p  =/'(p),  and 
that /f{p)dp,  or/{p),  and  Q,  should  be  single- valued  functions  of  the 
co-oixlinatei). 
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The  integral  /{udx  +  vdy-^-iodz)  taken  round  any  closed  curve  is 
called  the  cireukUion  round  the  curve.  Hence  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem 
for  l^s  case  asserts  that  under  the  conditions  stated  if  the  circulation 
is  zero  at  one  instant  of  time  for  a  closed  curve  moving  with  the 
fluid  it  is  zero  ever  afteruxirds. 

361.  Onrl  of  Velocity.  Normal  Spin,  drcnlation  round  Ourve 
expressed  as  Sorfiftce  Integral  of  Normal  Spin. — Now  consider  any 
closed  curve  moving  with  the  fluid  and  any  surface  of  which  the  curve 
is  the  bounding  edge.  Let  dS  be  an  element  of  the  surface  and  de 
an  element  of  the  curve,  and  let  I,  m^n  be  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  normal  to  dS  drawn  towards  the  positive  side  of  the 
surface. 

The  positive  side  of  the  surface  is  defined  in  the  following 
manner.     Let  the  integral  /{udx  +  vdi/  +  todz)  be  taken  round  the 


Ftq.  174. 


closed  curve  in  a  direction  chosen  as  positive,  and  then  suppose  an 
observer  to  walk  round  the  curve  in  the  positive  direction  while  the 
surface  lies  on  his  left  hand.  The  observer  then  looks  down  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  surface. 

There  are  in  fact  for  every  element  of  the  surface  two  associated 
positive  directions,  one  of  traversing  the  edge,  and  one  of  the  normal 
to  the  element.  These  are  related  like  the  direction  of  turning  and 
the  direction  of  advance  of  a  right-handed  screw. 

We  can  divide  any  surface  bounded  by  a  single  closed  curve  into 
elements  infinitesimal  in  every  direction,  by  means  of  lines  drawn  on 
the  surface.  Let  this  be  done  and  let  the  boundary  of  each  element 
in  succession  be  traversed  in  the  positive  direction.  Each  linear 
element  of  boundary  will  in  this  process  be  traversed  twice  but 
in  opposite  directions  if  it  belongs  to  two  adjacent  elements  of 
surface,  and  only  once  if  it  is  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
surface. 

If  the  outer  bounding  curve  enclose  regions  like  A,  B,  over  which 
the  surface  integral  is  not  taken,  the  integral  round  the  boundary  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  edges  of  all  such  regions.     Fig.  174   shows 
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the   direction  of    the   line   integration   for  these  portions  of  the 
boundary  according  to  the  observations  stated  above. 

These  things  being  understood,  we  can  now  prove  the  following 
theorem : 

/{udx  +  vdy'{-v:dz)-=2/{li  +  mfj  +  nC)dS,  (17) 

where  the  second  integral  is  taken  over  the  surface  and  the  first  is 
t<aken  round  the  whole  bounding  edge. 

To  prove  this  consider  Fig.  175.     Let  ABC  A  be  a  triangular 

Fig.  175. 


element  of  the  surface,  OA,  OB,  OC  lines  drawn  from  a  point  0  to 
the  vertices  of  the  triangle  parallel  to  the  axis  of  co-ordinates.  Then 
we  have,  going  round  in  the  order  of  the  letters  A,  B,  C, 


I  ("S-^^l+'lh 


ABC  A 


-I  (4-'i)*v  {-'t-ty*! 


dz  .     dx\j 
ds        da 


OABO 


OBGO 


OCAO 


If  the  element  be  very  small,  and  the  lengths  of  OA^  OB,  OC  be 
dx,  dy,  dz  we  can  use  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  for  the  middle  points  of 
OA,  OB,  OC  in  calculating  the  three  integrals  on  the  right.  Take 
the  first  of  the  three,  it  is  evidently 
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which  reduces  to 


Kis-s)^-"(iMh 


if  n  be  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  normal  to  the  area  ABC 
makes  with  0(7,  the  normal  to  the  area  A  OB,  and  dS  denote  the  area 
of  the  triangle  ABC. 

In  the  same  way  we  obtain  the  other  two  integrals  and  therefore 
we  have  for  the  element  ABC. 

^_  ^  , ..  „/3j:  _  a«\ w     (18) 


+  m/3"-3«'' 


Here  the  positive  direction  of  the  normal  is  from  the  surface  in  the 
direction  receding  from  the  point  0. 

Doing  this  for  the  whole  surface  divided  into  triangular  elements 
(it  is  possible  so  to  divide  the  surface)  and  adding  the  line  integrals 
together  for  one  sum  and  the  surface  integrals  for  another,  the  line 
integrals  along  sides  which  are  common  to  two  adjacent  triangles  cut 
one  another  out,  and  leave  only  the  line  integral  taken  once  round 
the  whole  bounding  edge.  Hence  by  (10)  the  theorem  expressed  by 
(17)  is  proved. 

This  is  a  most  important  theorem  and  holds  for  any  directed 
quantity  of  which  the  components  are  u,  v,  w.  The  components 
dWd^-d^/d^)  •••«  that  is  2£,  2ri,  2^,  may  be  taken  as  components 
parallel  to  x,yfZ  of  another  directed  quantity  of  which  the  component 
along  the  normal  (which  is  twice  what  may  be  called  the  iwrmal  spin) 
is  given  by  the  quantity  in  brackets  on  the  right  of  (18).  These  latter 
components  3w/9y - J^v/S^,  ...,  have  been  called  the  components 
of  the  curl  of  u,  V,  to,  and  the  process  here  illustrated  of  deriving 
one  directed  quantity  from  another  is  sometimes  called  curling. 

Returning  now  to  (17)  we  see  that  if  £,  17,  (  be  all  zero  for  any 
surface  enclosed  by  a  curve  the  circulation  is  zero  round  the  curve. 
Hence  if  it  is  zero  for  one  surface  enclosed  by  the  curve,  it  must  be 
zero  for  all  such  surfaces,  that  is  every  such  surface  must  give  a  zero 
integral  of  normal  spin. 

Now  from  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  we  have  the  result  that  in  the 
circumstances  stated  in  §  359  the  circulation,  if  zero  at  any  one 
instant,  is  henceforth  always  zero.  Hence  if  the  surface  integral  of 
curl  is  zero  for  the  surface  enclosed  by  any  curve  it  is  henceforth 
always  zero.  Since  this  can  be  applied  to  all  curves  moving  with  the 
fluid  that  can  be  drawn,  it  follows  that  if  {,  17,  C  be  once  zero  for  any 
portion  of  the  fluid  they  must  henceforth  always  be  zero  for  the  same 
portion  of  the  fluid. 

*862.  First  Integral  of  Eanations  of  Motion.  Steady  Motion. — 
Now  let  a  velocity-potential  exist  and  O  be  a  single-valued  function 
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of  the  co-ordinates  for  any  epoch  of  time  that  may  be  taken :  the 
left-hand  side  of  (16)  is  -  c2(0j  -  0o)/^^  ^  ^^^  ^^®  equation  becomes 

But  d4>ldt^d<pldt  +  x^i>ldx  +  i/d(l>ldy  +  ii^dit>ld«='dl>ldt-q'  so  that 
(19)  may  be  written 

If  ^  does  not  vary  at  any  particular  point  in  the  fluid  the 
co-ordinates  of  which  are  fixed,  or,  as  it  is  usually  put  in  technical 
language,  if  ^  is  not  an  explicit  function  of  the  time,  d0/d^  =  O,  and 
the  motion  is  then  said  to  be  steady.  The  last  equation  may  then 
be  written,  with  suffixes  dropped  for  the  integrals,  in  the  form 

f^  +  \q^^a^C,  (21) 

J    9 

where  C  is  the  value  of  the  expression  on  the  right  of  (20)  for  the 
initial  end  of  the  line.  The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  total  energy 
of  the  fluid  at  the  point  considered  per  unit  of  mass.  Where  p  is 
taken  in  absolute  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area  [fdpjp  +  \q^  +  0)/<7  is 
a  quantity  which  is  sometimes  called  the  dynamic  head  of  the  fluid 
(§  352).  Thus  in  the  case  of  steady  motion  there  is  constancy  of 
dynamic  head  both  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  fluid  and  at  each  particle 
in  its  motion. 

If  p  be  a  function  of  jd,  we  have  for  fdpjp  the  value  f{j>)  and 
therefore 

/(p.)  -/(p.)  +  K?.'  -  ?.')  +  (O.  -  o.)  =  0.  (22) 

Thus  if  the  pressure  be  the  same  at  both  ends  of  the  line /(/>,)  =f(p^)^ 
and 

K?.'-?.')=-o.  +  o..  (2S) 

The  interpretation  of  (22)  is  that  -  O,  +  O,  is  the  amount  of  potential 
energy  in  the  field  of  applied  force  lost  by  the  fluid  per  unit  of  mass 
in  passing  along  the  curve  from  one  end  to  the  other :  ^(q^-  -  q*) 
is  the  kinetic  energy  per  unit  of  mass  gained  by  it.  The  latter  is 
equal  to  the  former  plus  the  work  done  by  fluid  pressure  on  the  fluid 
in  the  passage.  But  the  fluid  on  entering  the  portion  of  curve 
considered  has  work  p^  done  on  it  per  unit  of  volume,  and  therefore 
work  f(p^)  per  unit  of  mass,  and  on  leaving  it  does  work  per  unit  of 
its  own  jneL8s/{p^)  on  the  surrounding  fluid.  Or  thus :  unit  ma^s  of 
the  fluid  on  entering  brings  energy  iqg^  +  Oi^,  and  has  work  done 
upon  itJlp^);  unit  mass  in  leaving  carries  off  energy  l^i'  +  Oj  and 
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does  work  >TPi)  »°d  "»  ^iive  y'  +  0^+AP,)  =  ho+^+APt)- 
equ&tion  ezpresses  thus  tbe  conservation  of  energy  in  the  fluid 
In  the  case  of  a  liquid  for  which  p  may  be  taken  ae  iodept 
of  the  pressure /(p)  =-pjp,  and  equation  (22)  becomes 

-(p.  -P,)  +  i(5.'  -  ?.')  +  (o,  -  O,) = 0. 
P 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noticed  that  (30)  does  not  give  the 
▼alne  of  the  pressure  at  any  point.  All  it  doc<a  is  to  give  nbec 
O  are  known  the  difference  between  the  values  of  p  at  two  po 
the  fluid.     If  p  be  uniform  the  equation  tB 

y,-p.«  W?,'-;.')+(<'',-'^)-f[|^]_- 

Of  course  this  pressure  is  not  necessarily  unknown.  It  i 
experimentally  found  in  most  cases. 

*363.  Stream-Linea. — An  idea  of  great  importance  and  ut 
fluid  motion  is  that  of  a  atrtam^ins,  that  is  a  curve  drawn  in  tl 
so  that  for  any  given  instant  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  I 
any  element  is  tiat  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  If  rf»  be  an  e 
of  length  of  a  stream-line,  dx,  dy,  dz  its  projections  on  th 
of  X,  y,  z,  the  equations  of  the  line  are 

dx    dy    dz_de 


or  if  the  velocities  are  derivable  from  a  potential 
dx     dtf     dz     dt 

3*    Sy    Sx     c» 

Hence  a  sb«am-line  is  perpendicular  at  each  point  to  the  . 
of  equal  velocity -potential  there.  These  stream-lines  are  pi 
analogous  to  lines  of  force  in  the  cases  of  gravitational  att 
and  electrical  and  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion.  (See  c 
below.) 

The  flow  along  an  element  of  a  stream-tine  udx  +  vdi 
is  qds,  and  hence  we  have 

-   J  gdt^  J  jdl  +  J  ^dq^  J  qde  +  ^iq,"  -q,'). 

In  the  case  of  steady  motion  we  have 
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8o  that  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  when  applied  to  a  stream-line  in 
a  fluid  in  steady  motion  becomes 

«  8 

Dropping  suffixes  for  the  values  of  the  quantities  at  the  final  end 
of  the  line,  and  denoting  by  Cthe  value  of  iq^'+  Qf^+  the  initial 
value  of  /dpi p,  we  get 

^g^+    f^  +  Q^C\  (30) 

J     P 

C  has  thus  a  vcJue  peculiar  to  each  stream-line,  but  in  general  has 
different  values  for  different  stream-lines.  The  equation  is  the  same 
as  that,  (21),  obtained  for  any  path  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  velocity-potential.  This  theorem  is  due  to  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  and  is  given  in  his  ffydrodynamica,  1738  ;  it  is  there 
obtained  practically  from  the  consideration  of  work  done  on  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  in  passing  along  the  stream-line  from  one  point  to 
another  (see  §§  210,  362). 

*364.  Two-Dimensional  Motion. — A  very  important  particular 
case  of  motion  is  that  which  is  independent  of  one  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates, z  say ;  this  is  commonly  called  motion  in  two  dimensions. 
For  this  case  the  equation  of  continuity  if  the  fluid  is  incompres- 
sible is 

l^-ff  =  0.  (31) 

The  equation  of  a  stream-line  may  be  written  for  two-dimensional 
motion  in  the  form 

tcdy  —  vdx  =  o,  (32) 

and  the  equation  of  continuity  just  written  is  the  condition  that  the 
velocities  u,  v  are  derivable  from  a  function  i//  of  the  co-ordinates 
(and  possibly  of  t),  called  the  stream-function,  by  the  equations, 

u^-<^,    v  =  p,  (33) 

The  equation  of  the  stream-line  may  therefore  be  written  in  the 
form 

^:^d^^p:dy=^0.  (34) 

Equation  (34)  integrated  gives 

^=m,  (85) 


I  V  -iJ     V"«  9 
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and  if  the  motion  be  steady  this  reduces  to 

^^C,  (36) 

which  is  the  integral  equation  of  a  stream-line  in  the  case  of  steady 
motion.  This  equation  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  whole  family 
of  stream -lines  if  C7  be  regarded  as  varying  from  one  stream-line  to 
another. 

If  there  exist  a  velocity-potential  <^  (which  of  course  is  also  a 
function  of  x,  y,  t  in  the  case  of  two-dimensional  motion)  the  two 
expressions  for  each  component  velocity  give 

3«       9y'   dy    9«" 

We  get  thus  the  equation  of  continuity  for  an  incompressible 
fluid 

Sx^    dy"     ' 

and  the  companion  equation  in  \l/ 

a^  a?" 

This  last  expresses  the  fact  that  the  quantity  3t?/3iK  -  du/dy  (double 
the  angular  velocity  of  an  element  of  the  fluid  about  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  z)  is  zero,  that  is  that  the  motion  is  irrotational. 

Fig.  176. 


Consider  an  element  da  of  an  equipotential  line ;  the  com- 
ponents of  da  on  the  axes  are  dx,  dy.  The  flow  across  da  is  (see 
Fig.  1 76)  wfe  -  udy.     But 

vdx-'udy  =  ^dx'k'^dy=rd^j^^ 

ox       dy 

that  iadyj/  measures  the  rate  of  flow  of  fluid  across  da  {A  Bin  Fig.  17(1) 
in  the  direction  from  right  to  left  to  an  observer  looking  along  ds 
in  the  positive  direction  (from  ^  to  -B  in  Fig.  176). 
The  differential  equation  of  an  equipotential  line  is 

^dx  +  ^My  =  0,  (38) 

ox       ay 
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and  that  of  a  stream-lme  ie 


(89) 


which  show  that  equipotential  linee  and  etream-linee  an  familiee  of 
curves  at  tight  angles  to  one  another. 

*365.  OonJngatA  FnnctionB.^The  equations  (87)  ore  the  analytical 
conditions  that  W,  =  ^  +  i>l/,{i  =  ^ —  1)  should  be  a  function  of  the 
romplex  variable  £=x  +  iy;  in  other  words  W  changes  with  z  in 
Ruch  a  manner  that  the  rate  of  variation  dWjdz,  of  W  with  z,  is 
independent  of  the  particular  change  given  to  =,  tliat  is  of  the  relation 
of  dj;  to  dy.  Thus,  representing,  as  in  §  27,  x  by  distance  along  the 
asiR  of  X  from  a  chosen  origin  and  t/  by  distance  along  the  axis  of  y, 
and  s  by  the  step  OP,  where 
Fig.  177.  P  is  the  point  given  by  the 

Cartesian  co-ordinates  x,  y, 
dWjdz  is  independent  of  the 
direction  of  the  infinitesimal 
step  PQ  {=dz)  from  i*  to  a 
neighbouring  point  Q.  The 
proof  that  equations  (37)  ex- 
press this  is  left  to  the  reader. 
It  is  an  elementary  theorem 
proved  at  the  outset  in  trea- 
tises on  Functions  of  a  Com- 
plex Variable. 

If  then  we  can  find  a 
function  W  al  the  complex 
variable  z,  and  if  that  func- 
tion be  expressed,  as  it  can 
always  be,  in  the  form  f  4  ii/', 
where  ^,  i/.  are  functions  of  the  real  variables  x,  y,  we  see  that 


thee 


^  =  const.,     J-  = 


(40) 


form  a  amjugate  tystem,  that  is  if  either  set  of  curves  be  taken  as  the 
equipotential  lines,  the  other  set  is  the  corresponding  system  cJ 
stream-lines.    Hence  f  and  ij,  are  what  are  called  conjugate  functiom. 

In  Fig.  177  are  shown  two  such  sets  of  conjugate  curves.  Tbey 
may  be  regarded  as  (1)  the  stream-lines  and  equipotential  lines  due 
to  two  line-sources  A,  B,  one  positive,  the  other  negative,  that  is, 
one  a  line-source,  the  other  a  line-ainlc,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  diagram.  Fluid  flows  out  along  the  lines  diverging  from  A 
and  converging  on  B ;  the  curves  (circles)  closed  round  the  sources 
lire  the  equipotential  curves. 

The  curves  may  also  be  regarded  as  (2)  the  lines  of  flow  and 
ciiuipotential  curves  for  fluid  moving  without  rotation  in  closed  paths 
ruund  A  and  B,  in  opposite  directions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central 
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line  running  up  and  down  the  page.  This  central  line  is  a  rectilinear 
line  of  flow  for  hoth  A  and  B.  The  curves  radiating  from  A  and 
converging  to  B  are  then  the  equipotential  curves. 

The  theory  of  conjugate  functions  is  dealt  with  in  books  on  the 
Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  {e.g,,  the  treatise  of 
Forsyth  or  that  of  Harkness  and  Morley).  To  these  and  to  treatises 
on  Eleciriciiy  and  Magnetism  we  must  refer  for  a  full  account  of  the 
properties  of  these  functions,  and  the  principle  of  Conformed  Repre- 
sentation, by  which  from  the  solution  of  one  problem  the  solutions 
of  others  may  be  derived. 

866.  Effect  of  Motion  on  Pressure.  Torricelli's  Theorem. — In 
§  862  we  have  found  the  important  result  that  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  motion  by^p^^,  where 
q  is  the  velocity  at  the  point.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  given 
by  a  liquid  escaping  under  gravity  from  an  orifice  in  a  vessel,  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  which,  as  well  as  the  jet,  is  at  atmospheric 
procure,  and  in  which  either  through  the  great  cross-section  of  the 
vessel  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  orifice,  or  by  a  continual 
supply  of  liquid,  the  level  of  the  free  surface  is  kept  up.  l^ake  a 
path  beginning  in  the  free  siuface  and  ending  in  the  surface  of  the 
jet,  then  Q  =  -  gz,  where  z  is  measured  downwards  from  some  chosen 
level.  Hence  if  h  be  the  depth  of  the  point  on  the  jet  chosen  below 
the  free  surface  we  have  ^,  =  0,  O,  -  O^  =  -  gh,  and 


^^^2gh, 


(41) 


wher6  q  is  the  velocity  in  the  jet  at  the  point  on  its  swrfctce.  This 
is  known  as  Torricelli's  theorem. 

It  is  to  be  most  carefully  observed  that  this  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  velocity  inside  the  issuing*  jet.  That  depends  on  the  value  of 
p  at  the  point  considered. 

867.  Velocity  in  Jet.  Vena  Oontracta. — Although  the  velocity 
at  the  surface  of  the  issuing  jet  is  given  by  Torricelli's  theorem,  this 
cannot  be  taken  as  the  velocity  for  the  whole  jet.  For  some  distance 
beyond  the  orifice  within  the  vessel  the  stream-lines  of  fluid  are 
convergent,  and  this  convergence  continues  in  the  jet  outside  the 
orifice.  The  velocity  inside  the  jet  is  therefore  less  than  at  the 
surface,  and  the  pressure  is  greater.  At  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
the  orifice  the  stream-lines  have  become  parallel,  and  we  may  take 
the  velocity  as  uniform  there  over  the  cross-section,  and  the  pressure 
as  atmospheric.  The  cross-section  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  orifice, 
and  the  velocity  is  that  {J2gh)  for  the  fall  h  from  the  surface  to  the 
cross-section. 

This  vena  contracta,  as  it  is  called,  has  an  area  depending  on 
circumstances,  and  the  investigation  of  its  amount  except  in  par- 
ticular cases  is  impossible.  It  can  however  be  shown  to  be  less 
than  the  area  of  the  actual  orifice.  For  consider  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel  wit(i  the  orifice  plugged  up.  The  pressure-force  of  the  liquid 
on  each  element  of  the  waJl  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
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force  applied  to  the  liquid  by  the  wall.  Thus  the  force  applied  to 
the  liquid  by  one  element  of  the  wall  may  be  regarded  as  balanced 
by  that  applied  by  an  opposite  element  of  the  internal  surface,  so 
that  no  motion  of  the  liquid  takes  place. 

If  now  the  orifice  be  opened,  a  force  which  is  left  unbalanced  is 
applied  to  the  liquid  by  the  part  of  the  wall  opposite  the  orifice. 
If  A  be  the  depth  and  a  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  unbalanced  force 


Fig.  178. 
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applied  is  g^ak^  or,  in  gravitation  units,  pah.  This  must  be  the 
momentum  produced  per  unit  of  time  in  the  issuing  fluid,  if  the 
pressure  on  every  other  part  of  the  wall  is  gpak^  which  will  be 
approximately  the  case  if  the  region  of  motion  within  the  vessel  is 
remote  from  the  wall,  as  when  the  orifice  is  formed  by  a  tube 
with  sharp  edge  passed  some  way  into  the  liquid,  Fi^.  178.  In 
this  case  then  we  have  pa  r?',  for  the  momentum  of  the  fluid  issuing 
per  unit  of  time,  if  a  be  the  effective  area  of  the  orifice,  that  is  the 
area  of  the  contracted  vein,  since  weight  pav  issues  with  velocity  r. 
This  must  be  gpah^  and  therefore 


a 


/Ai. 


42) 


This  has  been  verified  by  Borda,*  who  obtained  a'  =  o/l'924^ 
with  an  orifice  formed  by  a  i*e-entrant  tube  as  described. 

A  concordant  result  was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Froude,  of 
Torquay,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Philo' 
sophicai  Society,  1876,  in  two  communications  (February  28  and 
March  31) — one  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froude  to  Sir 
William  Thomson,  and  the  other  a  note  by  Professor  James  Thomson. 
The  accompanying  cuts.  Figs.  178, 178',  show  the  flow  at  a  re-entrant 
orifice  with  thin  edges :  the  first  gives  the  general  nature  of  the 
jet,  the  second  the  stream-lines  near  the  edge.     Fig.  179  shows  the 

*  M^m.  de  rAcademie  des  ScieDces,  1786.     For  the  theory  of  tbe  vena  am- 
tracta  see  also  Rayleigh,  PhiL  Mag.  1876,  p.  441,  or  Collected  Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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stream-lines  near  an  orifice  with  thin  edge  in  the  vertical  side  of  a 
vessel. 

In  most  cases  the  condition  stated  above  is  only  approximately 
fulfilled.  When,  for  example,  the  orifice  is  one  made  in  the  vertical 
side  of  a  vjssel,  there  is  considerable  motioD  near  it  in  the  liquid 
and  the  pressure  is  lowered  in  consequence.  The  flow  therefore 
corresponds  to  an  unbalanced  pressure  over  an  opposite  area  of  the 
surface  greater  than  that  of  the  orifice,  and  the  vein  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  orifice  in  area. 

There  is  also  in  all  cases  a  small  diminution  of  velocity  due  to 
friction,  so  that  if  Cj  be  the  ratio  a'/a,  and  c,  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
velocity  of  discharge  to  the  Torricellian  value,  we  have  for  the 

volume  discharged  per  second  c^c/iJ2gh  or  caj2gh,  if  c  =  c,c,. 

It  may  be  taken  that  for  oritices  in  the  walls  or  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  without  projecting  or  re-entrant  mouthpiece,  c  is  about  '62. 

Fig.  180. 
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Fig.  181, 
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Fig.  182. 
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868.  Flow  tlurongli  a  widening  Spout. — A  greater  flow  is  obtained 
by  fitting  the  orifice  with  a  projecting  tube  or  spout,  as  in  Fig.  180. 
For  a  mouthpiece  at  right  angles  to  the  side 
with  a  sharp  edge  of  junction  the  value  of  c 
is  about  '82.  A  loss  of  pressure  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  pipe  just 
outside  the  inner  mouth  is  not  quite  filled 
with  the  stream-lines  of  the  liquid.  Within 
this  space  eddies  or  whirls  are  formed,  which 
involve  waste  of  energy  of  head  in  work  done 
against  friction. 

A  larger  rate  of  flow,  in  fact  one  exceed- 
ing the  higher  limit  corresponding  to  the 
orifice  in  tibe  vessel,  is  obtained  by  making 
the  mouthpiece  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
form  of  the  tube  given  by  the  stream-lines 
at  emergence,  but  with  a  widening  outer  end 
which  becomes  gradually  cylindrical.  The 
loss  of  pressure  just  referred  to  is  then  avoided,  and  for  a  smooth 
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well-made  mouthpiece  of  this  kind  a  velocity  only  about  3  per  cent, 
below  the  limit  is  obtained. 

The  velocity  is  thus  a  little  less  than  J'^h,  but  the  area  of  the 
orifice  is  really  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  mouthpiece 
must  however  be  made  to  run  full,  that  is  it  must  be  filled  before 
the  flow  is  allowed  to  begin.  The  velocity  through  the  throttled 
part  of  the  vein  near  the  junction  of  the  mouthpiece  with  the  vessel 
is  of  course  greater  than  that  at  the  mouth,  and  the  pressure  is 
correspondingly  small.  If  the  area  of  the  narrowest  part  be  made 
very  small,  the  pressure  may  fall  towards  zero,  and  approach  to  this 
value  is  shown  by  the  jet  leaving  the  surface  of  the  mouthpiece  and 
occupying  only  part  of  the  outlet-space.  For  if  P  be  the  pressure 
where  the  jet  has  become  cylindrical,  p  be  the  pressure  at  the  neck, 
and  F,  V  be  the  corresponding  velocities,  we  have  P-p  =  Jp(tr  -  P). 
But  if  il,  a  be  the  areas,  v/V^Aja,  and  therefore 

/>-jp  =  ipP(A7a»-  1),  or  P-p  =  ^pA(J7a»-  1). 
If  then 

JO  <  0,  that  is  if 


a^^      gph 


(43) 


the  pressure  at  the  neck  is  equal  to  or  less  than  zero.  But  it  is 
found  experimentally  that  a  liquid  containing  air  bubbles,  as  water 
generally  does,  cannot  sustain  negative  pressure,  that  is  stretching 
force,  and  the  limit  is  reached  really  befoi*e  A^  has  been  made  so 
great  that 

o-         gph  1 

where  r  is  the  ratio  of  the  pressiu-e  p  to  that  due  to  the  head  A. 
Thus,  a  gph^Pj  we  have  A^/a^  =  2,  or  A  —aj2. 

Thus  it  is  not  sufficient  in  determining  the  supply  of  water  from  a 
reservoir  to  consider  only  the  area  of  the  onfice  in  the  wall  of  the 
reservoir.  The  form  of  the  tube  beyond  must  also  be  considered. 
The  Romans  were  well  aware  of  this  method  of  increasing  the  flow 
through  an  orifice,  and  a  law  had  to  be  passed  to  prevent  its  use  by 
persons  supplied  with  water  from  the  public  reservoirs. 

8<i!).  JEbq[>erimental  IlliistrationB  of  Torricelli's  Theorem. — That 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
free  surface  above  the  orifice  in  the  case  here  considered  is  frequently 
illustrated  by  the  apparatus  indicated  in  Figs.  183,  184.  The  range 
of  the  jet  on  a  horizontal  plane  below  the  orifice  is  measiu^  for 
various  depths  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface  and  heights  above 
the  plane.     Let  h  be  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface,  x  its 
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height  above  the  horizontal  plane  on  which  the  jet  impinges.  Let 
the  jet  emerge  horizontally.  Then  the  horizontal  velocity  remains  v 
throughout ;  the  vertical  velocity  of  a  portion  of  the  jot  at  any  time  t 
after  it  left  the  orifice  is  gt.  Hence  in  time  t  the  horizontal 
distance  travelled  is  vt,  and  the  vertical  distance  fallen  is  ^g^.  But 
this  is  X,  and  therefore  we  have  t  =  J2x/g,  If  y  be  the  range  on 
the  horizontal  plane, 

y*  =  v^2x/g  =  4hx, 

by  Torricelli's  theorem. 

The  point  at  which  the  jet  meets  the  plane  is  therefore  a  point 
on  a  parabola  of  which  the  orifice  is  the  vertex  and  of  which  the 
latus-rectum  is  4h.  Also,  if  the  vertical  distance  x  between  the 
plane  and  the  orifice  be  fixed,  the  ranges  for  different  depths  h  of 


FiQ.  183. 


Fig.  184. 


y/z/w/mifm^mi^^im 


''^//mm//my//z/z^^^^^ 


the  orifice  below  the  free  surface  are  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola  of 
which  the  values  of  h  are  the  abscissae  and  the  latus-rectum  is  4.t. 

The  square  of  the  range  is  thus  for  given  positions  of  the  orifice 
and  the  free  surface  proportional  to  the  distance  x  of  the  plane 
below  the  orifice,  and  for  a  given  position  of  this  plane  is  proportional 
to  the  depth  h  di  the  orifice  below  the  surface.  A  vessel  is  therefore 
constructed  with  orifices  at  different  points  in  the  same  vertical,  and 
for  a  cei-tain  position  of  the  free  surface  (which  can  be  kept  constant 
by  having  a  sufiicient  supply  and  an  overflow  or  a  siphon  to  prevent 
the  level  fi-om  rising  above  the  required  position),  the  ranges  on  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  jets  from  these  orifices  are  calculated  and 
marked  on  the  plane,  and  the  result  is  verified  by  causing  the  jets  to 
flow.  Fig  1 83  gives  the  range  for  different  values  of  h  in  the  propor- 
tion 9,  16,  25,  on  a  plane  at  the  same  distance  below  the  orifice  in 
each  case.  Fig.  184  shows  the  ranges  on  the  stime  plane  for  depths 
of  the  orifice  in  the  proportion  stated.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
Winkelmann's  Handhach  der  Physik. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  any  two  values  of  x  and  h  be  taken 
these  may  be  interchanged,  that  is  the  range  for  a  distance  x  of  the 
plane  below  the  orifice  and  a  depth  h  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface 
IS  the  same  as  that  for  a  distance  A  of  the  plane  below  the  orifice  and 

Y 


1 

■J 
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the  orifice  below  the  surface.     This  is  illustrated  by 

'  of  a  Oompnssible  Fluid.  Adiabatic  Flow  of  a  Gu. 
— So  far  we  have  considered  mainly 

.  1S5.  the  case  in  which  p  is  constant.     Id  a 

gas  however  the  density  varies  with 
the  prefisure  and  in  different  ways 
according  to  the  condition  impoeed  on 
the  fluid.  If  the  temperature  is  kept 
constant  the  density  is  proportional  to 
the  pressure,  that  is  pjp=pjpa-  W 
the  heat  contained  by  each  portion  of 
the  fluid  remains  constant,  that  is  for 
adxahatie  compreseion  or  rarefaction, 
the  condition  is  plp''=pjp^t  where  y 
is  tiie  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  the 

constant  to  the  specific  heat  volume  constant. 

rmer  case  we  have  fjiplp  =  {pJp^\o^pJp^vi\iffrvi  p„  P[ 

itial  and  final  ends  of  the  line  of  integration  s.     Hence 

P''iog£i  +  K?,'-9.')  +  o.-a.=o.  {45) 

Po       P„ 

her  case 

/dplp  =  y(pjp,  -pMliy  -  1), 

-^(Pl'y-P,'-y)  +  H9,'-9,')  +  O^-O,  =  0.  (46) 

nitial  end  of  the  line  t  the  velocity  is  zero  or  negligible 
)  negligible  we  have 

.■=^5S{'-&)'■}-,''.{^^:)■     *«' 

bion  may  be  applied  to  integration  along  a  stream-line 
stances,  or  to  integration  fdong  any  line  moving  with 
e  motion  is  irrotational. 

17  Flow  of  a  Qaa  into  a  Vacunm. — It  will  be  shown 
a  square  of  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  of 
npression  and  compression  through  an  elastic  fluid  is 
alue  of  3p/9p,  where  Spjdp  "s  the  rate  of  variation  of 
I  density  taken  under  the  condition  of  constancy  of 
)r  of  zero  transmission  of  heat  from  one  part  t«  anotherj 
^he  condition  may  be  which  obtains  when  the  pulse  is 
It  is  known,  from  the  small  amount  of   stifling  of 
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sound  with  distance  traversed  in  ordinary  cases,  that 
other  gases  wavos  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  are  i 
adiabatically.  Henoe  dplSp  must  be  calculated  from  ti. 
plpf^C,  so  that  we  have  dpldp  =  yplp-  Henco  if  the 
sound  at  pressure  p^  and  density  p,  be  F,,  and  at  press 
density  p,  be  F,, 

„.=^(.-.-). 

Prom  the  first  expression  for^,'  in  (47)  it  will  be  seen 
when  p,  =  U,  and  therefore  when  the  gaa  escapes  adiabatii 


vacuum  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  V^'ijjy  -  1,  The  valut 
air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  1-41  nearly,  so  that  t 
velocity  is  2-20!)  T,. 

Here  an  interesting  point  arises.  The  ntass  of  gas  fli 
an  orifice  into  a  vacuum  is  q.p,et'  where  a'  is  (as  at  \ 
effective  area  of  the  orifice.  Hence  we  have  by  the  valu 
obtained 

But  since  p^  is  zero,  this  would  give  zero  rate  of  Sow 
matter,  a  result  which  requires  careful  consideration.  ' 
p,  =  0  is  a  limiting  one  which  has  no  existence  in  prsc 
gas  cannot  at  once  expand  into  the  vacuous  space  so 
just  beyond  the  orifice  the  condition  p,  =  0,  but  follow 
way  stream-lines  which  finally  become  lost  by  viscosity  at 
of  the  gas. 

Let  us  suppose  that  at  the  orifice  the  pressure  is 
density  p.  If  the  fiow  is  steady  the  amount  of  matter 
section  of  a  tube  of  flow  must  be  the  same  at  all  parts  o] 
The  amount  per  unit  area  is  therefore  '/p,  and  this  must  k 
at  every  point  in  a  stream-line.  If  then  a  be  the  area 
and  M  be  the  rate  of  flow  of  fluid  across  a  section,  we  hav> 

Since  M  is  constant  the  value  of  a  will  be  least  w 
greatest.     "Saw  we  have  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  q 

or 

dq      _q  dp 
dp         p  dp 


But  also  by  (22),  i 


'/?■ 
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and  therefore 
just  found  we 
that  ib 


qdqldp=  -1/p.     Substituting  in  the  value  of  dq/dp 
!  obtain  dqjdp=-  -l/qpss  —qjp.dpjdp,  or  dpjdp^-ljq^ 


f^  —  ^P 
dp 


(50) 


or  the  velocity  is  that  of  the  propagation  of  sound.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  cross-section  of  the  stream  is  a  minimum,  for  clearly 
this  must  give  a  mcucimum  value  of  qp. 

Now  in  the  case  of  adiabatic  flow  by  (48)  q'  =  2(F^»  -  r*)/(y  -  1); 


Fig.  186. 


hence,  since  for  maximum  flow  along  a  stream- line  we  have  9'=  V^, 
J72  ^  2  F,V(y  + 1)  or  pIp  =pjp^.2l{y  + 1).  This  last  result,  with  />/p7 
=PoIPo'^  gives 


or  if  y=  1-41,  p  = '635^0,  a.nd  p  —  'b27pQ. 

The  conclusion  is  that  if  p„  the  pressure  in  the  receiving  chamber, 
l3e  less  than  this,  the  stream,  after  coming  to  a  minimum  width, 
widens  again  somewhat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  186.  The  curve  drawn 
normally  across  the  streams  from  A  to  ^  is  evidently  concave 
outwards,  and  therefore  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  tubes  must 
be  on  the  outward  side  of  that  curve,  as  indicated  by  the  cross-lines. 

The  pressure  in  the  narrowest  part  of  each  stream-tube  cannot  be 
less  than  '527jt7o,  nor  p  less  than  '635^^.  Outside  this  the  streams 
must  widen  and  the  velocity  increase  since  p  diminishes. 

If,  however,  the  pressure  jp,  outside  the  orifice  be  greater  than 
this  the  flow  will  be  in  parallel  tubes  at  the  narrowest  part  and  the 
pressure  will  be  p,. 

When  the  velocity  of  flow  is  greater  than  V  no  disturbance  of 
pressure  can  be  propagated  back  along  the  outflowing  gas,  since  this 
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would  take  place  at  velocity  V,  so  that  diminutioD 
■o27p,  cannot  affect  the  pressure  behind  the  contra 

The  discussion  of  this  case  is  due  to  Professor  ( 
Pkil.  Mag.  March  1886.  The  results  agree  with 
by  Mr.  R,  D.  Napier,  Engineer,  1807,  January  4  a 

For  adiabatic  flow  of  a  gas  there  are  tbuB  t 
pressure  for  a  value  of  the  cross-section  of  the  tub 
minimum  value,  one  greater  than  ''i27p^  and  one  \> 
are  two  possible  values  of  the  pressure  at  C  (Fig. 


varying  section  for  which  the  pressure  at  the  two 
is  -bilpg.     For  a  liquid  the  pressure  at  C  is  greatei 
•37:J.  Jet-Fmnp. — Fig.  188  shows  the  action  o; 
Thomson's  jet-pump.     A  jet   of  water  is  driven 
through  the  converging  mouthpiece  P,  which 
opens  at  a  point  just  a  little  short  of  the  most 
constricted  part   of    the   surrounding   tube    T. 
This  tube  is  connected  by  a  side  branch  with 
the    space    from    which    the    water    is   to    be 
drawn.     The  flow  of  the  water  along  the  con- 
stricted neck  of  T  gives  by  Bernoulli's  theorem 
a  lower  pressure  at  the  constriction  than  at  the 
part  beyond,  and  there  is  consequently  a  flow  of 
fluid  from  the  space  surrounding  and   behind 
the  nozzle.     The  increasing  pressure  from  the 
constricted  part  of  T  forwards  is  employed  in 
retarding  the  fluid  flowing  into  it. 

The  pump  may  be  employed  of  course  to 
tranafer  one  fluid  from  the  space  by  means  of  a 
jet  of  another  fluid   applied    by   P,      In   this 
case  a  mixture  of   the  two  fluids  is  delivered 
by  7"  to  the  delivery  pipe.     We  shall  suppose 
that  the  average  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the 
nozzle  is  p^,  in  the  surrounding  pipe  p„  and  in 
the  delivery  pipe  />,  while  the  densities  of  the 
fluids  and  their  velocities  at-e  p^,  p,,  p,  v,,  v^,  v 
the  areaa  of  delivery  in  the  three  cases  are  a„  a,,  a. 
carried  in  by  the  jet  in  unit  of  time  is  p^v^a._,  And 
momentum   is  generated  by  the  pressure   is  pfl^ 
other  cases.     The  rate  at  whicli  momentum  is  de 
and   the  surrounding  pipe  is  therefore   (ji, +p,v, 
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nentiun  delivered  per  second  across  a  cross-section  of  the 
tube  is  (p  +  p^)a,  and  we  have 

(p.  +  Pi"!*)"]  +  (Pi  +  Pi".')"!  =  {P  +  P*^)"-  C*') 

les  this  we  have  the  equation  of  continuity,  namely,  the 
k  that  as  much  matter  is  delivered  as  flows  from  the  two 
lis  condition  is 

o,Piii,  +  o,p,i',  =  ap?;.  (52) 

nirse  the  engineering  student  will  understand  that  here  and 
e,  if  pressure  is  measured  in  pounds  per  square  foot  or 
ich,  the  p  in  the  formula  as  written  above  is  g  (tliat  is  32-2) 
e  pressure  thus  reckoned,  and  equation  (fil)  will  have  the 

'  if  Pi-  Pi<  P  t*  taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  t',,  n,,  »  in 
second,  p,,  p,,  p  will  be  taken  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
in  square  feet.  The  quantities  pjp^,  PiIPv  pIp  "ill  be  the 
feet  corresponding  to  the  three  pressures. 
Nmnerical  Example  on  Action  of  Jet-Pnmp. — We  take  an 
from  Professor  Perry's  treatise  on  "The  Steam  Engine" 
h  the  reader  may  very  profitably  refer  for  further  practical 
s  on  this  and  similar  subjects).  Let  the  rate  of  flow  in  the 
cubic  foot  per  second  under  a  head  of  liO  feet,  and  let  it  mix 
ublc  feet  drawn  io  the  same  time  through  the  surrounding 
rom  a  tank,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  is  at  the  same 
the  jet :  it  is  required  to  find  how  high  the  mised  jet  will 
h  atmospheric  pressure  above  it.  All  frictional  loss  in 
to  that  involved  in  the  mixing  is  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
at  the  nozzle  is  to  be  taken  as  9/34  of  an  atmosphere, 
ng  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  as  unity,  and  as  the 
pressure  the  gravity  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (tfaat  is  62'5 
pel-  square  foot  we  obtain  f,72y  :^  94  -  II  =  85,  c,V2y  =  25,  so 
ff  =  S-2-2)  v,  =  74,  v,  =  40  (in  feet  per  second).  But  r,a,  =  1 
=  e,sothata,  =  l/74,a,-3/50,anda  =  l/74  +  3/20  =  ]2]/~4O 
re  feet).     Hence  »121/740  =  7  and  t>  =  5180/121,  in  feet  per 

len  p  be  the  average  pressure  where  the  streams  have 
tompletely  mixed  we  have 


hm 


;  =  (9 +  1-0)^^ +(9 +  50)/^, 

'  ^  740/179     17^  _      5180' 
7     i2ir74       20^     121'x64-4 

=  09-28-458  =  40-042. 
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Since  the  water  is  driven  out  against  atmoepheric  pressure,  taken 
as  equiralent  to  a  head  of  34  foet  of  water,  the  height  to  which  the 
pump  can  raise  the  water  above  the  jet  in  the  cirnimetances  stated 
is  40-542  -  34  =  6  542  in  feet. 

*374.  Variation  of  Presaare  in  Horizontal  Tapering  Pipe. — It  is 
important  that  the  physical  reader  should  consider  what  happens  in 
aa  many  practical  cases  as  possible.  We  therefore  give  here  a  few 
cases  of  variation  of  fluid  pressure,"  which  may  help  to  correct  pre- 
conceived and  erroneous  ideas.    Fig.  189  shows  discharge  of  a  liquid 


FlG.  190. 


from  a  vessel  by  a  very  gradually  tapering  tube,  which  at  the 
extremity  of  the  nozzle  is  nearly  straight.  The  variation  of  pressure 
is  shown  by  glass  tubes  kept  filled  by  the  fluid  to  heights  which 
indicate  the  pressures  at  the  points  at  which  the  tubes  are  attached. 
Let  us  suppose  that  at  D  the  orifice  has  half  the  area  that  the  cross ' 
section  of  the  mouthpiece  has  at  C,  that  the  latter  area  is  half  the 
cross-section  that  the  mouthpiece  has  at  B,  and  that  at  A  the  area 
of  cross-section  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  sensible  motion. 

At  D  the  pressure  is  atmospheric,  at  C  the  velocity  is  half  that 
at  D,  and  therefore  the  pres.sure  ^  at  (?  is  given  by  the  relation 
V  *  K?/^)'  =  ^  +  i?' ;  and  since  <f  =  2gh  where  A  is  the  height  of  the 
level  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice,  we  have  p^  I'  +  ^gph.  The 
gauge-glass  at  G  shows  the  difference  of  pressures  Jj?pA.  Thus  the 
motion  has  brought  down  the  pressure  from  the  static  value  that 
would  exist  at  C  by  \gph.  Similarly  the  pressure  at  £  is  greater 
than  that  at  C  by  4  of  the  amount  \gp/i  which  that  at  C  is  below 
the  static  value,  and  so  on,  until  the  great  width  at  J  is  reached, 
where  the  diminution  of  pressure  is  not  sensible. 

Another  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  190.  There  the  pipe  is 
carried  up  and  bent  horizontally.  The  pressure  at  the  nozzle  is 
again  atmoepheric,  and  the  velocities  are  the  same,  so  that   the 

*  UoMl;  taken  from  the  Address  of  Hr.  W.  Froade,  Biit.  Ahsoc.  Rep.    1H75. 
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Fig.  191. 


y 


pressure  p  at  the  lower  horizontal  part  of  the  mouthpiece  at  D 
is  by  Bernoulli's  theorem  connected  with  that  at  E  by  the  relation 
p-yp(H-i-h)  =  P  -gpff,  where  ZT  is  the  vertical  distance  of  the 
orifice  E  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and  h  is  the  further  distance 
ID.  Hence  p  =  P-\-gph,  Then,  just  as  before,  the  vertical  heights 
HI,  GU,  ...,  correspond  each  to  j  of  the  static  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  free  level  of  the  liquid. 
Tlie  flow  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as  it  would  be  if  the  mouthpiece 

wei*e  opened  at  D  and  the 
height  of  the  free  surface  were 
brought  down  by  the  distance 
ID. 

Fig.  191  shows  two  vessels 
connected  by  a  channel  at  the 
bottom  of  a  double  conoidal 
form  so  that  it  gradually  nar- 
rows at  the  middle  to  a  cylin- 
drical neck,  and  then  widens 
again  in  like  manner.  The 
flow  in  the  cylindrical  neck  is  that  due  to  the  loss  of  head,  and  the 
excess  of  pressure  above  atmospheric  shown  by  the  gauge-glass  there 
is  zero.  At  the  very  wide  parts  of  the  channel  where  the  velocity 
is  insensible,  the  excess  pressure  shown  is  that  due  to  the  head. 

Liquid  is  supplied  to  one  vessel,  and  flows  out  of  the  other  at 
the  same  i^ate ;  and  the  level  (save 

for  a  little  loss  due  to  friction)  is  Fig.  192. 

the  same  in  both  vessels. 

The  following  experiment,  made 
by  Mr.  Fi*oude,  is  also  interesting. 
Two  vessels  are  made  like  those 
which  would  be  formed  by  cutting 
the  cylindrical  neck  of  the  con- 
necting pipe  across  the  middle,  so 
that  they  have  two  conoidal  mouth- 
pieces. The  two  nozzles  are 
placed  opposite  one  another  at  the  same  level  and  a  little  distance 
apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  192.  When  both  vessels  are  filled  up  to  the 
same  level,  and  the  orifices  are  then  opened,  both  vessels  discharge, 
and  the  two  jets  meeting  form  a  plane  sheet,  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  nozzles.  As  one  vessel,  J, 
empties  rather  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  B,  the  jet  from  B  gains 
the  preponderance  and  the  disk  formed  by  the  meeting  fluids  moves 
towards  A,  The  flow  from  A  is  diminished,  while  that  of  i?  is 
increased ;  and  the  level  of  B  falls  more  rapidly,  and  the  opposite 
state  of  motion  of  the  disk  takes  place,  and  so  on.  There  is  thus  an 
oscillation  of  the  disk  of  meeting  fluid  between  the  two  orifices. 

If  the  level  in  By  say,  be  adjusted  by  an  overflow  to  be  less  than 
that  at  ^  by  a  sufiicient  amount,  the  jet  from  ^  will  enter  B^  and 
tne  level  in  B  will  be  maintained  if  a  supply  to  A  makes  good  the 
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loss  of  level,  so  that  the  flow  between  the  mouthpieces  is  kept  at  a 
constant  value. 

In  Mir.  Froude's  experiment  the  recipient  vessel  B  had  a  head  of 
18  inches  above  the  orifices,  while  A  had  a  head  of  20|^  inches. 
The  dififerenoe,  2J  inches,  represents  the  head  employed  in  over- 
coming friction. 

375.  Flow  along  Pipes  of  Variable  Section. — The  variation  of 
pressure  in   tubes  of  non-uniform  cross-section   is  illustrated   by 

Fig.  193. 


Figs.  193,  194,  which  show  respectively  a  widening  and  a  constric- 
tion of  a  horizontal  pipe  running  full  of  liquid  in  steady  motion. 
The  gauge-tubes  show,  by  the  height  of  the  liquid  standing  in  them, 
the  variation  of  pressure.  Thus  the  flow  is  faster  where  the  tube 
is  narrower,  and  slower  where  the  tube  is  wider  than  the  average ; 


Fig.  194. 


and  consequently  the  pressure  is  greater  in  the  wider  parts  and 
smaller  in  the  constricted  parts  than  the  average. 

That  the  contrary  is  the  case  is  a  very  common  opinion,  but  its 
falsity  is  easily  seen  by  the  most  elementary  considerations.  When 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  passing  from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  part  of 
the  pipe,  Fig.  193,  running  full,  it  must  undergo  acceleration,  since 
in  steady  motion  the  same  quantity  passes  all  sections  in  the  same 
time.  The  pressure  must  therefore  on  any  part  be  greater  behind 
than  in  front.  Thus  the  pressure  must  continually  diminish  along 
a  part  of  the  tube. 
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r  ,  Similarly  when  the  fluid  is  mOTiDg  from  a  constricted  path  to  a 

5,'  wider  there  must  be  retardation ;   that  is,  the  pressure  must  be 

t  greater  in  front  than  behind  on  anj  part  of  the  liquid. 

T  It  is  also  not  an  uncommon  idea  that  fluid  flowing  along  a  pipe, 

[  like  that  in  Fig.  194,  will  tend  to  push  the  pipe  before  it.    I'his  is,  of 

i.  course,  an  entire  mistake,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 

I  the  pressure  on  the  tube  is  at  right  angles  to  its  sides,  and  does  not 

!  depend  on  the  direction  of  motion. 

mCi.  Strsam-Line  Flow  Past  an  Obstacle.     Steady  Motion  of 

1  Solid  in  Fluid. ^Another  common  notion,  which  however  has  more 

|-  foundation  in  experience,  is  that  any  obstacle  whatever  in  a  stream 

i'  *  is  pushed  in  the  direction  of  flow.     This  is  not  the  case  in  a  perfect 

fluid  if  the  body  be  ot  such  a  shape  (see  Fig.  1 9fi)  as  will  allow  of 

continuous  stream-line  motion  of  the  fluid  past  it.     If  the  fluid  is 


viscous  there  is  always,  whatever  the  shape  of  the  body  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  completely  suhmei^d,  a  drag  on  the  body  due  to  what 
is  called  skin-friction,  which  tends  to  cany  the  body  with  the 
stream ;  and  if  there  are  discontinuities  of  curvatiu^  eddies  or 
whirls  of  the  fluid  are  produ[:ed. 

The  stream-lines  of  the  fluid  past  one  side  of  a  submerged 
obstacle  are  shown  in  Fig.  I9-'>,  It  will  be  seen  that  thej  are 
crowded  together  midway  between  the  ends,  and  are  wider  apart 
beyond  the  obstacle  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  that  at  eedi 
of  these  places  they  approach  to  coincidence  with  the  undisturbed 
Mtreani- lines,  shown  by  the  dotted  straight  lines.  They  are  also 
wider  apart  than  the  average  just  after  they  have  begun  to  change 
from  the  straight  course,  and  just  before  they  resume  it. 

There  is  therefore  a  diminution  of  pressure  below  the  average 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  body  on  both  sides,  and  an  increase  of 
pressure  in  front  of  and  behind  the  body.  As  a  result  of  this,  when 
a  ship  moves  through  the  water  the  water  rises  above  the  undis- 
turbed level  at  the  bow  and  stern  and  falls  beiow  it  amidships. 

Since  the  stream-lines  at  points  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  body,  up  stream  and  down  stream,  ai-e  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  the  body,  whatever  forcive  (system  of  forces)  is  applied 
to  the  body  on  the  up-stream  side,  in  conse<|uence  of  the  deviation 
of  the  stream-lines,  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  forcive  due 
to  the  resumption  by  the  fluid  of  the  undisturbed  course. 

From  this  we  can  pass  to  a  submerged  body  of  fair  shape  moving 
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uniformly  through  a  perfect  fluid.  It  is  only  necessary  to  impose 
on  the  fluid  and  body  a  motion  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  undis- 
turbed fluid  in  the  case  just  considered.  The  fluid  will  be  brought 
to  rest  at  some  distance  in  front  and  behind ;  the  body  will  move 
with  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  in  the  former  case,  and  the 
actions  between  the  body  and  the  fluid  will  not  be  altered.  Hence 
the  body  will  experience  no  resistance  to  its  motion. 

Sir  George  Stokes  has  shown  {loc.  cit.  below)  that  a  viscous 
liquid  flowing  between  parallel  plane  walls  in  a  thin  film  round  an 
obstacle  has  stream-lines  identical  with  those  of  the  two-dimensional 
steady  motion  of  a  perfect  liquid  round  an  infinite  cylinder  of  cross- 
section  represented  by  the  obstacle.  In  this  way  Professor  Hele  Shaw 
has  shown  the  stream-lines  of  a  perfect  liquid  (Brit  Assn,  Rep,  1898). 

In  water  or  other  actual  fluids  the  body  experiences  a  drag 
exerted  by  the  fluid  on  its  surface.  This  is  c«dled  skin-friction,  and 
is  the  chief  resistance  experienced  by  a  body  of  good  lines  in  passing 
through  the  fluid.  The  friction  causes  a  deviation  of  the  stream- 
lines from  the  forms  they  would  have  in  a  perfect  fluid,  and  sets  up 
eddies  in  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fluid  at  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Also  if  the  body  is  of  a  bad  shape  there  is  a  formation  of  eddies  or 
whirls  of  the  fluid  where  the  stream-lines  fail  to  close  in  round  the 
body.  There  is  in  this  case  great  differences  of  velocity  between 
different  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  consequently  great  loss  from  friction. 
877.  Waye-ResifltaiLce  to  Motion.  —  A  completely  submerged 
boat  is  free  from  another  serious  cause  of  loss  of  energy  which 
affects  many  ordinary  vessels.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is, 
as  has  been  noted  above,  a  rise  of  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  bow 
and  stem,  and  a  depression  amidships  according  to  the  excess  and 
defect  of  pressure  already  described.  These  changes  of  level  form 
the  origin  of  waves  which  spread  out  from  the  position  of  the  ship 
in  all  directions  along  the  surface,  and  are  gradually  wiped  out  by 
fluid  friction  or  dissipated  by  breaking  on  the  shore.  Hence  the 
ship  in  its  motion  is  a  source  from  which  energy  is  radiated  in  wave 
motion,  and  this  energy  is  supplied  by  the  motive  power  of  the  ship. 

There  is  therefore  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  on  the  ground  of 
economy  of  power,  in  favour  of  submarine  vessels,  or  for  vessels 
which  disturb  the  free  surface  as  little  as  possible  :  of  course  the 
objections  on  other  grounds  are  obvious. 

*878.  Sesistance  to  Flat  Disk  Moving  through  Fluid. — Though 
we  never  have  to  deal  with  perfect  fluids,  there  is  in  an  ordinary 
fluid  a  considerable  force  exerted  on  a  body  of  unfavourable  shape 
{e.g.^  the  disk  shown  in  Fig.  197)  which  tends  to  carry  it  down  stream, 
and  which  cannot  be  put  down  to  the  action  of  friction.  According 
to  a  theory  worked  out  by  Kirchhoff  and  Lord  Rayleigh,  the 
motion  is  really  discontinuous,  so  that  (eddies  neglected)  a  region 
of  dead  water  is  formed  behind  the  obstacle  in  which  the 
pressure  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  moving  fluid  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind.  This  region  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
fluid    by  a  surface  tangential  to    the   edges  of   the  plate,  and  is 
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determined  by  the  condition  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at  every 
point  of  it  as  in  the  stream  at  a  distance  behind.  Fig.  197  shows 
the  form  of  this  separating  surface  near  a  long  blade  with  parallel 
edges  immersed  as  described  below. 

The  fluid  is  thus  brought  to  rest,  or  nearly  so,  just  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  disk,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  average  pressure  on  the 
front  of  the  disk  above  that  behind,  which  pushes  the  disk  down  stream. 
The  action  is  thus  very  simUar  to  that  of  the  impact  of  a  jet  on  a  disk. 

Fig.  196.  Fig.  197. 

s 
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which  is  the  view  frequently  taken  in  the  attempts  made  to  reckon 
the  effect  quantitatively. 

If  the  motion  were  perfectly  continuous  there  would  be  no  such 
force  tending  to  carry  the  body  down  stream,  but  the  continuity  of  the 
motion  would  require  infinite  velocity  at  a  sharp  edge  of  the  obstacle, 
and  the  pressure  there  would  be  of  infinite  negative  value,  that  is, 
the  fluid  would  be  subject  at  the  edge  to  infinite  tension.  Of  course 
a  perfectly  sharp  edge  cannot  be  obtained,  but  a  considerable  falling 
short  of  perfect  sharpneso  would  result  in  tension  far  greater  than 
the  fluid  in  ordinary  circumstances  (for  example,  water  containing 
small  air-bubbles)  could  bear. 

*379.  Bayleigh's  Theory  of  Resistance  to  Motion  of  Plate  in 
Fluid. — According  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory  (see  Phil.  Mag,  Dec. 
1876,  to  which  the  reader  muse  refer  for  the  analytical  proof),  if  a 
long  plane  lamina  wnth  parallel  edges  be  held  in  a  stream  so  that  the 
angle  between  its  plane  and  the  direction  of  flow  is  a,  and  the  edges 
are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  flow,  the  mean  unbalanced 
pressure  on  the  body  is  pV^irsinal{4 -{■irsma)  where  V  is  the  un- 
disturbed velocity  of  the  fluid  in  the  stream.  Thus  if  a  =  90^,  this 
becomes  irpV'l {4  + n),*  This  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  lamina 
is  the  force  down  stream. 

According  to  the  ordinary  theory  of  a  jet  in  which  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  impact  on  the  anterior 
face  of  the  plate  the  force  would  he^pV^  x  area.  Now  »r/(4  +  ir)  =  '44 
nearly,  so  that  the  force  is  •44pr2xarea,  which  shows  that  the 
ordinaiy  view  gives  in  this  case  a  fair  approximation. 

*  This  result  is  also  given  by  Kircbhoff,  Varies,  u.  Math.  Phytik:,  Mechanik, 
p.  308.  It  ougbt  to  be  stated  here  that  the  application  of  tbis  theory  to  actual 
fluids  has  been  forcibly  objected  to  by  Lord  Kelvin  [Naiurty  50, 1894),  who  quotes 
experiments  by  Dines  \Ptoc.  li.JS,  June  1890)  which  give  much  greater  resistance. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  plate  is  oblique  to  the  direction  of 
flow  the  formula  gives  a  transverse  as  well  as  a  down-stream  compo- 
nent of  f oixse.     The  average  force  per  unit  area  of  the  plate 

p  r^TT  sina /(4 -H  Trsina) 

is  perpendicular  to  the  plate,  and  has  therefore  components  in  the 
directions  specified  of  amounts 

p  r^irsinaco6a/(4  +  Trsina),  p  r^frsin-a/(4  +  n-sina). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  transverse  component  has  a  maximum 
value  for  a  =  89^'  nearly. 

These  results  are  of  course  equally  applicable  to  a  plate  moving 
steadily  through  a  fluid  at  rest  everywhere  at  a  distance  from  the 
plate.  It  is  only  necessary  to  impress  on  the  fluid  and  plate  a  velocity 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  fluid.  The  force  on  the  plate  will  not  be 
altered,  and  we  have  the  case  of  a  plate  moving  through  fluid  other- 
wise at  rest. 

A  very  remarkable  conclusion  follows  from  these  results,  and  may 
be  very  easily  verified  qualitatively  by  the  reader,  by  the  following 
simple  experiment  suggested  by  Mr.  Froude.  Standing  in  a  boat 
moving  through  the  water,  immerse  the  blade  of  an  oar  vertically  in 
the  watei%  so  that  the  blade  is  broadside  on  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  boat  is  going,  and  make  a  mental  estimate  of  the  muscular  eflfort 
required  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  the  motion.  Now  without 
changing  the  position  in  which  the  blade  is  held,  move  it  to  and  fro 
in  the  horizontal  transverse  direction.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  forward  motion  has  been  sensibly  increased 
by  the  transverse  motion. 

The  explanation  is  furnished  by  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory  of  the 
force  on  the  plate  held  obliquely  in  the  stream.  Let  the  plate  supposed 
held  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  have  a  velocity  i?  in  its  own  plane. 
If  an  equal  and  opposite  velocity  be  supposed  imposed  on  both  the 
fluid  and  plate,  the  plate  will  be  brought  to  rest  and  the  fluid  will 
have  a  resultant  velocity  ^/P-f-?;^  in  a  direction  inclined  at  the  angle 

a  =sm~^VJV^  +  v^  to  the  plate.     Hence  the  average  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  plate  is 

irsina  IT  V 

The  force  at  right  angles  to  the  blade  is  therefore  altered  in  the 
ratio  (4  4-  7r)(  V^  +  v^j  V{n  V  +  4tJ  V^-  +  r-'). 

This  increase  of  broadside-on  resistance  due  to  motion  of  an 
elongated  body  edgeways  through  water  is,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  also 
pointed  out,  illustrated  by  the  diminution  of  leeway  made  by  a  vessel 
produced  by  increase  of  her  speed  to  windward.  Thus  he  says  {loc. 
cit.) : 

"  When  a  vessel  was  working  to  windward,  immediately  after  she 
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had  tacked,  and  before  she  had  gathered  headway,  it  was  plainly 
visible,  and  it  was  known  to  every  sailor,  that  her  leeway  was  much 
more  rapid  than  after  she  had  begun  to  gather  headway.  The  more 
rapid  her  headway  became  the  slower  became  the  lee-drift,  not 
merely  relatively  slower,  but  absolutely  slower."* 

The  place  of  maximum  pressure  is  where  the  stream  divides  in 
front  of  the  plate,  and  therefore  when  the  plate  is  perpendicular  to 
the  stream  lies  midway  between  the  edges.  Not  so,  however,  when 
the  plate  is  inclined  to  the  stream  :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  place  of 
division  is  then  nearer  to  the  upstream  edge  than  to  the  other.  The 
analysis  shows,  in  fact,  that  the  resultant  of  the  parallel  forces  on  the 
plate  acts  at  a  distance  8/cosa/4(4  +  9rsina)  from  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  where  I  is  the  breadth  of  the  plate. 

Hence  if  a  be  zero,  that  is,  if  the  plate  be  edge-on  to  the  stream, 
this  distance  is  8Z/1G.  If  then  the  plate  be  pivoted  about  a  vertical 
axis  in  its  plane  at  this  distance  from  the  middle,  the  plate  will  be  in 
stable  equilibrium  in  the  position  in  coincidence  with  the  stream  with 
the  edge  nearer  to  the  axis  up-stream.  If  the  vertical  axis  be  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  middle  the  plate  will  be  in  stable  equi- 
librium in  the  same  position.  If  the  vertical  axis  be  at  a  less  dis- 
tance, Xj  from  the  middle,  the  position  parallel  to  the  stream  is 
unstable,  and  there  are  two  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  equally 
inclined  to  the  stream  given  by 

aj  =  3^cosa/4:(4-|-7rsina).  (55) 

Lord  Rayleigh  points  out  that  the  force  per  unit  area  may  be 

*  This  will  be  understood  from  the  diagram,  Fig.  198.  SS  shows  the 
direction  of  the  sail  for  a  ship  sailing  in  the  direction  A  A.  The  wind  gives  a 
component  of  force  DA  perpendicular  to  the  sail  which  resolves  into  two 

Fig.  198. 


components,  one  CA  in  the  direction  of  motion,  the  other  BA  at  right  angles 
to  that  direction  The  motion  prodn  ced  by  the  latter  is  called  leeway  or  lee- 
drift. 
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made  accurately  ^pq^,  if  the  obstacle  be  in  the  form  of  the  bottom  of 
a  box,  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  with  two  vertical  sides  project- 
ing up  the  stream  so  far  that  the  fluid  is  very  nearly  at  rest  at  the 
surface  of  the  obstacle. 

*380.  Stable  Position  of  Moving  Plate.— If  x  =  0  the  plate  is  stable 
only  when  broadside  on  to  the  stream.  To  verify  this,  Lord  Rayleigh 
has  suggested  a  simple  experimental  illustration,  which  any  one  can 
carry  out  A  slip  of  brass  is  pointed  at  the  ends  and  mounted  with 
its  points  in  two  opposite  indentations  formed  by  a  centre  punch  in 
the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs  of  a  U-shaped  strip  of  thicker 
material. 

The  strip  when  moved  through  water  will  set  itself  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  motion. 

It  is  an  objection  to  the  kind  of  motion  here  assumed,  namely, 
that  of  a  region  of  non-moving  fluid  separated  from  the  moving  fluid 
by  a  surface  of  discontinuity,  that  such  a  mode  of  motion  would  be 
unstable.  For  let  any  swelling  of  the  surface  into  the  region  of 
moving  fluid  take  place.  Into  that  space  is  thus  introduced  an  increase 
of  pressure  which  would  tend  to  spread  the  swelling  further,  and  the 
deviation  of  the  surface  from  the  equilibrium  form  determined  by  the 
condition  of  constant  pressure  would  be  augmented.  Lord  Rayleigh 
however  doubts  whether  the  value  of  the  resistance  would  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  this,  since  the  instability  would  begin  only  at  some 
distance  behind  the  plate,  and  the  pressures  in  front  would  be  only 
slightly  affected. 

The  results  are  confirmed  by  some  old  experiments  of  Yince,  pub- 
lished in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1798.  The  common  theory  gives  the 
force  for  an  inclined  lamina  as  proportional  to  sin 'a  instead  of  to 
8ina/(4-H9rsina)  as  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory.  The  following  table 
taken  from  Lord  Rayleigh's  paper  gives  a  comparison  of  numbers 
proportional  to  the  resistances  obtained  by  Yince  with  those  obtained 
by  calculation  from  the  formula  here  given ; 


1 

1         a 

sin 'a 

Vince's 
Numbers. 

8ina(4  +  ir) 
4  +  wtntia 

90^ 
70° 
50  ^^ 
30° 
20° 
10° 

1  •OOOO 
•8830 
•5868 
•2500 
•1170 
•0302 

1-000 
•974 
•873 
•663 
•458 
•278 

1-0000 
•9652 
•8537 
-6411 
•4814 
•2728 

The  agreement  of  the  fourth  column  with  the  third  is  very  good  ; 
there  is  really  no  agreement  between  the  second  and  the  third. 

The  investigation  of  the  resistance  in  this  case  of  motion  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  theory  of  aeroplanes  and  the  flight  of 
birds. 
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*38] .  Liquid  Bevolying  with  XTniform  Angular  Velocity.  Forced 
Vortex. — A  case  in  which  stream-lines  exist  is  that  of  a  liquid 
revolving  in  steady  motion  about  a  vertical  axis  under  gravity.  This 
is  known  as  a  farced  varteXj  and  like  the  ^*  free  vortex/'  to  be  con- 
sidered presently,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  turbines  and 
water  motors. 

A  line  of  particles  moving  with  the  fluid  is  one  drawn  on  the  free 
surface  at  right  angles  to  the  stream-lines  at  all  points.  The  flow 
along  that  line  is  zero,  and  consequently  the  left-hand  side  of  (16)  is 
zero.     Hence  we  have  by  (16) 


-/ 


^-Q,+o,+K?,'-?.')=o. 

p 


(56) 


Let  the  line  begin  at  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  the  free 
surface  and  end  at  a  stream-line  of  radius  r.  The  velocity  at  the 
axis  is  zero,  at  the  final  endg'j*  =  wV.  Also  since  dp  =  0,fdpjp  =  0, 
and  we  have 

Now  Q,  the  potential  energy  of  the  liquid  per  unit  volume,  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  taken  as  -^2;  where  z  is  the  distance  of  the 
element  considered  below  a  fixed  horizontal  plane.  Let  h  be  the 
distance  of  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  the  surface  below  the 
plane  chosen,  and  z  the  distance  below  the  same  plane  of  the  element 
considered.     We  have  Q^-  Q^=g  (h-z).     Thus  we  have 


luV  =  2g{h  -  z). 


(57) 


This  relation  between  r  and  z  represents  a  paraboloid  of  revolu- 
tion, which  is  therefore  the  form  of  the  free  surface.     If  we  write  x' 

for  h-z  its  equation  is 
Fig.  199. 


w" 


(5«) 


The  latus-rectum  of  the  para>)oloid 
is  thus  2g/u!^.  A  section  of  a  para- 
boloid is  shown  in  Fig.  199;  and  gives 
the  form  of  the  free  surface  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  side  of  the  revolving 
vessel. 

This  case  may  be  ti'eated  in  the 
following  more  elementary  manner, 
as  one  of  equilibrium  of  a  rotating 
body.  Let  J,  ^,  Fig.  200,  be  sections 
by  the  paper  of  tw^o  surfaces  of  equal  pressure.  Consider  a  small 
rectangular  element  with  faces  in  the  two  surfaces,  and  therefore 
the  other  two  pairs  of  sides  perpendicular  to  them.  For  equi- 
librium,  the  difference  of   pressures  dp  must  supply  the   vertical 
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Fig.  200. 


*»» 


force  necessary  to  balance  that  due  to  gravity,  and  the  horizontal 
force  required  to  give  the  acceleration  oiV  towards  the  axis ;  or,  as  it 
is  usually  put  (when  the  case  is  reduced  to  a  purely  statical  one  by 
the  introduction  of  a  centrifugal  force  nuo^r  from  the  axis),  the 
difference  of  pressures  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of 
gravity  and  centrifugal  force. 

The  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  A^  B,  is  the 
equilibrant  of  luV  outwards  and  g  downwards, 
and  therefore  the  tangent  of  the  inclination 
of  the  section  of  ^1  or  ^  to  the  horizontal  is 
u^r/g,  which,  since  z  is  taken  positively  down- 
wards, is  —  dz/dr.  Hence  integrating  we 
obtain  ''gz  =  ^wV*  +  C,  But  at  the  axis  r  =  0 
andc  =  iy,  say.  Hence  C^—gff.  There- 
fore the  integral  equation  of  a  surface  of 
equal  pressure  is 

which   agrees  with  the  result  already  ob- 
tained. 

The  rate  of  variation  of  pressure  along 
r  is  evidently  given  by  dp/<ir  =  pwV,  and 
therefore 

p  =  ^p«V  +  C,  (59) 

where  (7  is  a  constant.  This  shows  how  pressure  increases  with 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  is,  of  course,  merely  the  result  already 
obtained  in  equation  (56),  since  for  variation  in  a  horizontal  direction 
Q  is  a  constant. 

If  jE>  be  measured  in  gravitation  units  (as  in  pounds  per  square 
foot),  the  above  equation  is 


^g 


(60) 


where  p  is  the  weight  of  liquid  in  a  unit  of  volume  {e,g,,  pounds  per 
cubic  foot),  and  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  (e.g,,  32-2  foot- 
second  units). 

For  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  constant 
pressure,  that  is  of  the  resultant  of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force,  we 
have  dz/dr  =  g/iM^r,  or 

z^llogr+C,  (61) 

where  C  is  another  constant. 

To  find  the  pressure  for  a  point  within  the  liquid,  draw  a  path 
radially  into  the  liquid  from  any  surface  stream-line,  and  let  r  now 
denote  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  stream-line  arrived  at.  If  p 
be  the  pressure  at  the  final  point,  we  have  as  in  (56) 


p-P  +  gp{ff-z)  =  ipJ^r^. 


(62) 
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This  result  is  really  that  expressed  in  (59),  which  was  obtained  in 
another  way. 

The  surface  of  equal  pressure  is  still  a  paraboloid  of  revolution 
about  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  differs  from 
the  former  only  by  a  change  of  position  of  the  vertex,  which  is  at  a 
distance  (p  -  P)/gp  below  that  of  the  surface  paraboloid. 

382.  Pliunmet  Immersed  in  Forced  Vortex. — It  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  a  plummet  hung  from  a  point 
on  the  axis  of  such  a  vortex,  and  having  its  bob  immersed  in  the 
liquid  and  turning  with  it.  By  the  discussion  in  last  Article  the 
plummet  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  the  thread  be  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  equal  pressure  on  which  it  lies.  Clearly  it  will  not 
be  in  equilibrium  unless  this  is  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  centrifugal  and  gravity  forees  are  in  the  ratio  w^/g,  and 
their  resultant  makes  an  angle  with  the  axis  the  tangent  of  which 
has  this  value. 

The  pull  applied  by  the  cord  must  balance  this  resultant,  less 
what  is  balanced  by  the  immersion  of  the  bob  in  the  liquid. 

If  the  plummet-cord  be  vertical,  and  the  length  of  the  cord  be 
greater  than  the  radius  of  curvature  ^/w*,  at  the  vertex  of  the 
paraboloid  on  which  the  bob  lies,  the  plummet  if  deflected  will  find 
itself  in  a  position  in  which  the  cord  makes  a  smaller  angle  with  the 
vertical  than  does  the  normal  to  the  paraboloid  on  which  the  bob 
now  lies.  The  string  will  not  supply  the  necessary  horizontal  force 
ia'r,  and  the  cord  will  move  farther  off  from  the  vertical.  The 
plummet  is  in  this  case  in  unstable  equilibrium.  If  the  length  be 
less  than  g/w^  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable. 

If  the  bob  be  specifically  lighter  than  the  liquid  the  cord  will 
have  to  be  moored  to  a  point  of  the  revolving  vessel  below  the 
surface,  and  the  plummet  will  be  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  stable  when  in  the  axis. 

It  w^ill  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  Principle  of  Archimedes 
that  if  tc?  be  the  weight  of  the  plummet  bob,  s  its  specific  gravity,  its 
weight  in  water  is  t«?(I  -  l/«).  The  downward  vertical  force,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  (relative  to  the  fluid  exerted  by  the  bob  on  the  fluid 
in  which  it  is  immersed)  are  wg{l  —  1/*)  and  to(l  -  l/«)wV.  The 
latter  force  is  negative  when  «<  1,  and  so  the  bob  tends  to  move 
towards  the  lowest  point.  Thus,*  as  every  one  has  observed,  a  body 
floating  in  a  whirlpool  moves  towai'ds  the  lowest  part  as  a  place  of 
equilibrium. 

383.  Forced  Vortex  of  several  Non  Mixing  Liquids.— If  the 
fluid  consists  of  different  non-miscible  parts  of  different  densities,  it 
will  arrange  itself  in  a  forced  vortex  in  a  series  of  strata  increasing 
in  density  from  stratum  to  stratum  from  the  free  surface  into  the 
fluid.  That  this  will  be  the  case  is  evident  from  §  381.  The 
pressure-force,  which  applies  at  a  given  radius  and  level  the  required 
centre- ward  acceleration  to  an  element  of  fluid  of  density  p,  will  be 
insufficient  to  give  that  acceleration  to  an  element  of  equal  volume, 
but  of  greater  density,  at  the  same  distance  and  level. 
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This  is  taken  advantage  of  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 
For  example,  a  bow^l  kept  filled  with  milk  is  rotated  rapidly  about  a 
vertical  spindle  the  axis  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  figure  of 
the  bowl.  The  lighter  part,  the  cream,  is  thus  brought  to  the  central 
part  of  the  bowl,  and  the  heavier  more  watery  part  passes  to  the 
outside  in  consequence  of  centrifugal  force.  The  cream  and 
skimmed  milk  thus  sepai-ated  are  drawn  off  by  pipes  communicating 
with  the  inner  and  outer  regions  of  the  bowl  and  ai-e  received  in 
separate  vessels. 

*884.  Free  Vortex. — If  the  angular  velocity  be  not  constant  but 
a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  axis,  we  must  proceed  in  a 
different  manner,  inasmuch  as  a  line  of  constant  (zeix))  fiow  cannot 
now  be  obtained  by  taking  a  radial  line  of  particles.  Let  a  velocity- 
potential  exist ;  then  for  any  line  of  particles  in  the  fluid  we  have 

^  +  o  +  J^'  =  (7, 

P 

where  C  is  a  constant  throughout  the  fluid. 

Applying  this  to  a  line  drawn  ia  a  radial  plane  fix)m  a  point  at 
which  />  =  /*,  ti  =  -  ghf  and  q^  =  Q^,  to  any  chosen  terminal  point,  we 
have 

9  R 

or 

P 

In  the  case  of  rotation,  the  component  velocities  are  given  by 
ii=  -wy,  v  =  u>x,  where  x,  y  are  the  horizontal  rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  considered,  reckoned  from  an  origin  on  the  axis. 
Bence 

d«    dy  dx      dy  vf 

Therefore  if  2i.»  +  r3w/9?*  =  0,  a  velocity-potential  will  exist.  This 
relation  is  equivalent  to  iMir^  =  c,  where  c  is  a  constant,  that  is,  the 
angular  velocity  must  be  inversely  proportional  to  r^.  The  actual 
linear  velocity  q  is  thus  cjr.  For  a  surface  of  equal  pressure  we  get 
then 

^-^-kQ'  +  9{h-»)=-h^-.  (64) 

If  for  the  quantity  on  the  left  we  wiite  -  gz,  we  have  for  the 
equation  of  a  surface  of  equal  pressure 


A  surface  of  equal  pressure  is,  therefore,  that  generated  by  the 
revolution,  about  the  axis,  of  the  quasi-hyperbolic  curve,  the  equation 
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of  which  is  qi?z  =  ^\^g.  The  value  of  o^  is  smaller  the  greater  z\  and 
therefore  as  the  depth  of  a  section  below  a  fixed  plane  increases,  the 
section  of  the  free  surface  narrows.  Also  the  rate  of  diminution  of 
X diminishes  with  increase  of  ii  (for  d^xjdz*  is  positive),  fiind  the  curve 
is  therefore  convex  to  the  axis. 

If  P  be  atmospheric  pressure,  the  free  surface  is  got  from  (64) 
by  putting  p  —  P.  This  is  the  so-called  free  vortex.  If  the  level  at 
which  the  velocity  is  Q  be  the  free  undisturbed  surface  far  from  the 
vortex,  Q  =  0\  and  we  see  that  the  velocity  at  any  point  on  the  free 
surface  is  that  given  by  v*  =  2gh'  where  h'  is  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  undisturbed  surface.  The  velocity  at  any  point  in  the 
interior  of  the  fluid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  point  vertically  above 
on  the  free  surface. 

Since  every  particle  has  velocity  cjr,  its  moment  of  momentum 
about  the  axis  is  the  same  whatever  its  distance  from  the  axis ;  and 
consequently  if  an  element  of  the  fluid  alters  its  distance  from  the 
axis,  there  is  no  turning  motive  required  to  give  it  the  moment  of 
momentum  proper  to  its  new  position. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  reality  it  is  not  a  case  of 
vortex-Tnotion  in  the  proper  technical  sense.  There  is  no  I'otation  of 
the  elements  of  the  fluid,  since  the  conditions  for  a  velocity-potential 
are  fulfilled.  At  every  instant  each  elementary  part  of  the  fluid  is 
being  carried  bodily  in  a  stream-line  about  the  axis,  while  every 
particle  of  the  element  is  moving  at  the  same  instant  with  velocity 
identical  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

*385.  Steady  Radial  Flow. — Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
steady  radial  flow  outwards  from  or  inwards  towards  an  axial  right 
circular  cylinder,  which  in  the  first  case  is  a  surface  from  which  the 
liquid  is  delivered,  in  the  second  case  is  u  surface  at  which  the  fluid 
is  received  and  withdrawn  from  the  space  considered.  In  the  first 
case  the  surface  may  be  called  a  surface  swvrct,  in  the  second  a 
8V/rfact'8vnk, 

We  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  to  be  everywhere  the  same 
over  cylindrical  surfaces  co-axial  with  the  surface  source  or  sink. 
Since  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  crosses  in  the  same  interval  of  time 
all  cylindrical  surfaces,  we  have,  if,  as  we  suppose,  p  is  constant  and 
\\  v^  are  the  velocities  at  cylinders  of  radii  r,  r^,  v\v^  =  r^\r. 

This  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  a  velocity-potential  exists.  In 
fact,  the  velocity-potential  is  ^  =  -  %''o'^S^"»  which  gives 

-d(l>ldr=^VQrJr, 

We  can  apply  exactly  the  same  analysis  to  this  as  to  the  former 
case,  and  arrive  at  exactly  the  same  result.  For  Bernoulli's  theorem 
gives  precisely  equation  (64)  with  c*  =  r^^,  and  the  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

*386.  Spiral  Vortex. —  If,  then,  we  have  in  any  case  of  a  free 
vortex  portions  of  the  liquid  moving  say  inwards  at  any  part  with  a 
motion  compounded  of  a  circular*  and  radial  motion,  the  velocity  in 
each  being  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis,  the   surfaces 
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of  equal  pressure  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  motion  were 
purely  circular  or  purely  radial.  Thus  the  two  motions  may 
co-exist,  and  we  have  the  so-called  spiral  vortex.  There  is  no 
cylindrical  surface,  as  supposed  above,  at  which  the  fluid  is  received, 
but  there  is  a  free  surface  of  the  form  given  by  (64).  The  fluid 
has,  combined  with  the  motions  just  disciissed,  a  downward  motion, 
by  which  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  vortex  at  the  lowest  part. 

In  a  spiral  vortex  in  which  the  radial  and  circular  components 
of  velocity  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  axis 
the  stream-lines  are  everywhere  equally  inclined  to  the  radius  vector 
drawn  to  the  point  considered.  For  if  a/vy  hjr  be  the  circular  and 
radial  velocities,  and  ^  be  the  angle  the  stream-line  makes  with  the 
radius,  we  have  tan  ^=  a/6.  The  stream-lines  are,  therefore,  equi- 
angular spirals,  with  their  poles  on  the  axis. 

This  is  the  kind  of  motion  in  the  whirlpool  chamber  of  a  centri- 
fugal pump  constructed  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
late  Professor  James  Thomson.  The  water  is  delivered  at  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  flows  spirally  outwards  in  a  sur- 
rounding chamber  of  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  imtil  at 
the  outside  circumference  it  reaches  the  delivery-pipe,  and  leaves 
the  chamber  tangentially,  or  nearly  so.  The  velocity  is  thus 
diminished  and  the  pressure  correspondingly  increased,'  and  there- 
fore also  the  efficiency  of  delivery  of  the  pump  when  used  to  deliver 
water  at  a  higher  level. 

The  water  in  the  wheel  is  revolving  with  the  wheel,  and  thus 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  forced  and  free  vortices. 

Cyclones  are,  no  doubt,  vortices  of  the  kind  here  described,  with, 
however,  a  central  part,  in  which  the  fluid  is  rotating  with  nearly 
the  same  angular  velocity  at  every  point,  so  that  the  velocity  at  the 
centre  is  very  small.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
comparative  calm  at  the  centre  of  a  cyclone,  together  with  very  low 
pressure,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  by  §  884. 

Also  the  fluid  near  the  base  of  the  vortex  is  retarded  by  friction 
with  the  water  or  the  ground,  and  therefore  as  the  pressure  in  the 
outer  parts  of  the  vortex  is  higher  than  in  the  inner  parts,  the  air  near 
the  bottom  flows  inward  as  well  as  revolves.  The  air  thus  arriving 
spirally  at  the  centre  is  there  carried  upward  together  with  some- 
times dust  or  water  in  a  divided  state,  as  spray  or  spindrift.* 

Water  revolving  in  a  washhand  basin  as  it  escapes  by  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  is  a  case  of  a  free  spiral  vortex,  interfered  with  no  doubt 
by  friction,  especially  where  the  water  is  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  basin.  The  velocity  is  great  in  the  middle  near  the  axis,  and 
\&  smaU  near  the  sides,  where  also  the  pressure  is  greater.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  retardation  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  there  is  a 
downward  flow  of  the  liquid  along  the  sides. 

887.  J.  ThomBon's  Theory  of  Foxmation  of  Biyer  Bends. — 
Another  case  of  a  free  spiral  vortex  is  to  be  found  in  a  river  bend, 

*  Professor  J.  Thozoaon  on  Whirlwinds  and  Waterspouts.    B,A,  Rep,  1884. 
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and  Profesiior  James  Thomson  has  given  by  its  means  an  explanation 
of  the  wearing  away  of  the  outer  bank  of  the  river  at  the  bend,  and 
the  formation  of  deltas.  As  the  water  flows  round  the  bend  (Fig. 
201),  the  pressure  is  greater  towards  the  outer  bank  by  the  theory 


just  given,  and  consequently  the  level  is  higher  there,  otherwise  the 
flowing  water  would  not  be  in  equilibrium.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  retardation  due  to  the  friction  of  the  bottom,  the  water  there 
requires  less  acceleration  towiirds  the  inner  bank,  and  consequently 
the  excess  of  pressure  sets  up  an  obliquely  inward  flow  along  the 
bottom,  which  begins  above  the  bend  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  ia 
Fig.  201.  Also  at  the  outer  bank  the  wat«r  which  is  there  moving 
rapidly  is  retarded  to  some  extent  by  the  friction  of  the  bank,  and  a 
component  flow  downward  along  the  bank  is  produced  as  t<hown  in 


Fig.  202.  The  smoothly  moving  liquid  at  the  outer  bank  scours  the 
surface,  and  the  downward  current  continued  by  the  bottom  cuirent 
carries  mud  and  gravel,  and  deposits  it  to  some  extent  on  the  inner. 
The  inner  bank  is  moreover  protected  by  being  covered  by  upward 
slowly-moving  fluid.  Thus  the  bend  becomes  sharper  and  sharper, 
until  tbe  river  at  some  favourable  place  and  time  cuts  across  the 
narrowed  piece  of  land  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  bend,  and 
insulates  a  portion  between  two  channels  and  forms  a  delta. 

Fig.  202  shows  tbe  general  nature  of  the  flow  in  a  section  of  the 
stream.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  diagram  shows 
only  the  transverse  component  of  flow. 

The  currents  are  easily  illustrated  on  a  small  scale,  as  wa£  done 
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by  Thomson,  by  causing  water  to  flow  in  an  artificial  river  channel 
and  watching  the  flow  in  different  places  by  introducing  small  crys- 
tals of  permanganate  of  potash  or  aniline.  The  crystals  dissolve, 
and  show  by  the  filamentary  streams  from  them  the  direction  of 
flow. 

*388.  Kinetic  Energy  of  Liqnid  in  Simply  Connected  Space. 
Theorem  of  Min^miini  Energy.  Physical  Analogies. — The  kinetic 
energy  T  in  any  space  filled  with  fluid  is  \f^dTS  where  dTS  is  an 
element  of  volume,  and  the  integral  is  taken  throughout  the  space. 
If  there  be  a  velocity-potential  throughout  the  space  we  have 


r-  \u<f^v. = i^/p{(gy -H  (ly + (|;}<^.^..  (65) 


If  the  space  be  simply  connected  or  rendered  so  by  diaphragms 
we  can  integrate  this  by  parts  and  obtain 

where  y^  denotes  integration  taken  over  the  bounding  surface  of  the 
space,  ajid  the  triple  integration  is  taken  throughout  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  surface.  But  if  p  be  invariable,  v*^  =  0  by  the 
equation  of  continuity.  Hence  for  irrotational  motion  in  a  fluid  of 
invariable  density  the  kinetic  energy  within  the  surface  is  given  by 

where  d<fi/dnis  written  for  ^3^/3a;  +  m9^/3y  +  n30/8;?,  the  rate  of 
variation  of  ^  along  the  normal  inwards  from  the  surface  towai*ds  the 
space. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  if/gdipldn.dS^O  (and  this  condition  is 
always  fulfilled  when  the  whole  boundary  of  a  space  in  which 
V  '9  =  0  is  considered)  the  addition  of  an  indeterminate  constant  to 
^  in  no  way  affects  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy. 

It  follows  from  (68)  that  if  (a)  ^  =  0  over  the  surface,  or  (b) 
d^jdn  =  0  over  the  surface,  or  (c)  0  =  0  over  part  of  the  surface,  and 
dlp/dn^O  over  the  remainder,  ^=0.  Moreover,  since  the  element  of 
integration  q^dZS  is  everywhere  positive,  the  fluid  is  at  rest  every- 
where if  (a),  (6),  or  (c)  is  fulfilled. 

If  then  at  no  point  of  the  surface  there  is  motion  of  the  fluid 
normal  to  the  surface,  the  fluid  is  everywhere  at  rest.  But  if  the 
surface  is  at  rest,  that  is  if  the  space  considered  is  bounded  by 
perfectly  rigid  walls,  d(l>ldn  =  0,  and  there  can  be  no  irrotational 
motion  of  the  liquid  anywhere  within  the  space.  This  is  only  true, 
of  course,  if  p  be  invariable. 

Consider  another  motion  of  component  velocities  u-\-u^,  v  +  ^o> 
ii7  +  «7g,  where    (w,  v,  w)=  --{()ipldx,    d<pldj/y   d<j>!dz),  and  lu^  +  mv^ 
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+  7iWf^  =  0,  SO  that  the  velocity  normal  to  the  surface  is  the  same  at 
every  element  as  in  the  motion  just  considered.     Also  let  d^Jd^ 

+9vo/3y+9^o/9«=^- 

From  the  conditions  imposed  on  w^,,  v^,  to^,  it  follows  that 


^/'i 


But  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  new  motion  we  have 

^=  ip{/(«^'  +  v'  +  ^*)^^  +fW  +  ^o'  +  '*^^)dTS  +  2f{uu^  +  Wo  +  w?Wo)^^}' 

The  third  term  on  the  right  vanishes  by  the  result  just  obtained : 
hence 

r=  T,  +  T.,  (fi8) 

where  T„  T^  are  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  irrotational  motion 
(tt,  Vy  w)  and  the  motion  (w^,  t?^,  w^)  which  is  unrestricted  except  by 
the  conditions  stated  above. 

Hence  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  irrotational  motion  {uj  Vy  to)  of 
the  liquid  is  less  than  the  kinetic  energy  of  any  other  motion, 
fulfilling  the  same  surface  conditions  and  the  equation  of  continuity, 
by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  which  must  be  compounded  with 
the  irrotational  motion  to  produce  the  other. 

This  theorem,  which  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  is  a  particular  case  of 
the  more  general  theorem,  also  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  that  a  material 
system,  if  started  from  rest  by  impulses  applied  to  certain  points  of 
the  system  and  adjusted  to  communicate  certain  specified  velocities 
to  those  points,  has  smaller  kinetic  energy  than  that  of  any  other 
possible  motion  of  the  system  fulfilling  the  same  velocity  conditions 
(see  §  251  above). 

In  a  fiuid  of  invaiiable  density,  and  filling  infinite  space  outside 
a  closed  region  S^^  the  kinetic  energy  is  given  by 


It  is  not  legitimate  to  assume  this  from  (68)  on  the  ground  that 
S^  is  now  the  whole  boundary  of  the  fluid.  A  surface  i5„  including 
S^y  however,  may  be  regarded  as  drawn  in  the  fluid,  and  if  the 
motion  is  irrotational  in  the  space  between  Sj^  and  S^  we  have 


"  r  •■  *i-% ' 


f 


•r  ■« 
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It  will  be  observed  that  wherever  the  outer  surface  S^  may  be  taken 
the  integral  fg^dfldn.dS^  has  always  the  same  value.  Now,  by  taking 
S^  far  enough  irom  S.  at  every  point,  we  can  make  the  velocity- 
potential  have  as  nearly  as  we  please  at  all  points  of  S^  a  constant 
value.  Let  this  be  C,  then  we  have  for  the  kinetic  energy  within 
the  space 

If  there  is  no  flux  of  the  fluid  on  the  whole  across  the  outer 
boundary,  then /g^d(l>/dn.dSj=  -/g^dip/dn^dS^^O,  and  we  have 

s, 

This  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  outside  any  closed  surface 
enclosing  sources  and  sinks  of  fluid,  the  sources  on  the  whole  giving 
out  at  each  instant  fluid  at  the  same  rate  an  fluid  is  being  received  by 
the  sinks. 

A  source  from  which  fluid  is  produced  at  the  rate  q,  and  a  sink 
at  which  fluid  is  produced  at  rate  -  ^,  that  is  disappears  at  rate  q, 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  positive  and  negative  (§  474)  charges 
of  gravitationally  attracting  matter,  and  solutions  of  problems  of 
fluid  motion  in  which  these  are  concerned  ai-e  at  once  translateable  into 
solutions  of  problems  of  attraction  due  to  corresponding  distributions 
of  attracting  matter.  For  the  velocity-potential  0,  and  the  gravita- 
tional potential  V  fulfil  the  same  space  differential  equation,  and  the 
same  surface  conditions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  (70)  that  if  d(f^jdn  be  everywhere  zero  over 
«S^p  T  is  zero.  Hence  there  can  be  no  irrotational  motion  in  infinite 
space  external  to  the  surface  S^,  for  the  surface  integral  is  zero,  and 
therefore  u,  v,  w  must  be  zero  at  every  point  of  the  space  considered. 
Also  if  Sy^  be  infinitely  small  there  is  no  motion. 

Irrotational  motion  is  thus  impossible  in  the  space  within  and 
the  space  without  ^j,  if  i^i  be  everjrwhere  at  rest ;  for  then  the  liquid 
in  contact  with  the  surface  at  any  instant  cannot  have  any  component 
of  velocity  dAJdn  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  Also  it  is  impossible 
in  a  liquid  filling  infinite  space  and  at  rest  at  infinity. 

There  is  a  similar  analogy  between  the  velocity  of  a  fluid  sur- 
rounding a  system  of  vortices  and  the  magnetic  force  due  to  a  system 
of  currents,  but  the  subject  is  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
(See  Magnetism  and  Elect/i*icity,) 

*389.  Steady  Motion  of  Sphere  and  Cylinder  in  Infinite 
Liquid. — As  an  example  we  may  find  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  perfect 
fluid  of  invariable  density  in  which  a  solid  sphere  of  radius  a  moves 
with  uniform  velocity  F.     The  radial  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the 
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sphere  at  any  point  the  radius  to  which  makes  an  angle  0  with  the 
direction  of  motion  is  Foosfl. 

This  value  of  -  d^jdn  or  -  dtf^jdr  is  obtained  from 

^      J  ,;-  aCOSO 

which  satisfies  the  equation  of  continuity  V'0  =  O,  and  gives,  when 
7*  =  a,     -cZ^/c^/i=  FcosO.      Hence   when   r^a   we    have    -<lid<pjdn 
=  ^aF-cos-0,  and  dS=2na^sinddO,  so  that 

T=irpa^V^/co^dd{  -  cose) 

0 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  therefore  half  the  kinetic  energy 
of  a  sphere  of  the  same  density  as  the  fluid  moving  with  velocity  F, 
without  rotation.  If  JIf  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  and  m  the  mass 
of  a  sphere  of  the  fluid  of  radius  a,  w^e  have  for  the  total  kinetic 
energy 

This  is  the  work  that  must  be  done  to  set  the  sphere  in  motion 
with  velocity  V  in  the  liquid,  and  shows  that  the  presence  of  the 
liquid  gives  the  sphere  an  apparent  increase  of  inertia  of  amount 

This  result  is  of  importance,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Green,  for 
the  correction  of  the  period  of  a  pendulum-bob  vibrating  with  small 
maximum  velocity  (and  therefore  slight  acceleration)  in  a  fluid  of 
constant  density,  and  shows  that  in  strictness  a  correction  for  the 
inertia  of  the  fluid  is  necessary,  as  well  as  one  for  the  virtual 
diminution  of  gravity  due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  It 
was  shown  by  Green  that  when  the  bob  is  of  the  form  of  a  very 
oblate  spheroid  of  equatorial  radius  a ,  and  polar  radius  b',  and 
vibrates  in  the  equatorial  plane,  the  density  of  the  solid  should  be 
increased  from  p  to  p  +  irh'pl^a  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  fluid. 
This  correction  is  small  in  the  flat  bobs  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
vibration  with  which  pendulums  are  frequently  furnished. 

If  a  velocity  -  F  be  imposed  on  both  sphere  and  fluid,  the  former 
will  be  brought  to  rest,  and  we  shall  have  the  case  of  a  steady  stream 
past  a  spherical  obstacle.  Neither  in  this  case,  however,  nor  in  the 
former,  is  there  any  force  exerted  on  the  sphere.  Once  started  in  an 
infinite  perfect  fluid,  the  sphere  will  continue  to  move  for  ever  with 
uniform  velocity.  The  impulse  required  to  start  it  is,  however,  greater 
than  if  there  were  no  fluid  by  the  amount  ^F.  When  the  sphere 
is  reduced  to  rest  in  a  steady  stream  there  is  no  force  upon  it,  for  the 
distribution  of  velocity  with  respect  to  the  sphere  is  the  same  up- 
stream as  it  is  down-stream. 
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For  the  velocity-potential  we  have  in  this  case 

=  r/r  +  J-'")co8  0. 


r" 


In  the  case  of  a  cylinder  moving  with  steady  velocity  V  perpen- 
dicular to  its  axis  in  an  infinite  liquid  the  equation  of  continuity 
becomes 

if  r  be  the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  and  8  the  angle  which  the  plane  through  the  axis  and  the 
point  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  axis  and  the  direction  of  motion. 

The  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  FcosO. 
We  write,  therefore,  for  the  velocity-potential  ^,  and  the  stream 
function  \j/,  which  are  found  to  be  : 

^  -COS©       ,  TT  oSinO 

r  r 

This  value  of  0  fulfils  the  equation  of  continuity,  and  gives  -  d<l>/dn 
=  Fcosd  for  r  =  a.     Hence  when  r  —  a,-  6d<l>ldn  =  F*acos*6,  and  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  the  liquid  per  unit  of  length  of  the 
cylinder  is 

u 

that  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  equal  to  that 
of  an  infinite  cylinder  of  the  fluid  of  the  same  radius  and  moving 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  given  cylinder.  Thus  if  Jf  be  the  mass 
of  unit  length  of  the  latter,  and  m  denote  wpa^,  we  have 

By  imposing  on  the  whole  material  system  a  velocity  -  V,  "we 
obtain  the  case  of  a  frictionless  fluid  flowing  past  a  fixed  cylinder  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  potential  and  stream 
functions  are  now 


.cos  6' 


r2\ 


as  the  reader  may  verify.     As  before,  the  stream  exerts  no  force  on 
the  solid. 

*390.  EqnationB  of  Eqailibrinm  of  a  Fluid.— The  equations  of 
equilibrium  of  a  fluid  are  given  at  once  by  (12).  It  is  only  necessary 
to  put  in  these  the  right-hand  sides,  that  is  the  component  accelera- 
tions of  the  element  of  the  fluid,  equal  to  zero.     Thus  we  get 

a?-,X  =  0.    |-p7=0.    |-,Z  =  0,  (71) 


riT.V" 
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which  simply  express  the  fact  that  the  force  per  unit  of  area  applied 
to  a  short  straight  filament  having  its  ends  along  either  of  the  three 
axes  must  he  balanced  by  the  difference  of  pressures  between  its  two 
ends. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  if  ^Y,  Y,  Z  be  zero,  thei*e  is  no  varia- 
tion of  pressure  from  point  to  point  in  the  fluid,  that  is  the  pressure 
is  the  same  at  every  point. 

If  the  forces  JT,  y,  Z  are  derived  from  a  potential  O  we  have  the 
corresponding  equations 

3P+p9?=0,    ^+p|-^  =  0.    i^  +  f.|^  =  o.  (72) 

da;     "^da;  9y     '^9y  ^z     "^  ^z 

From  (71)  since  dp  =  3;>/9a;.c2a;  +  9;>/9y.c?y  +  9/?/32?.<£«  we  have 

dp  =  p^XdAR  +  Ydy  +  Zdz\  (73) 

which  serves  to  determine  the  pressure. 

This  equation  is  easily  obtained  from  first  principles  as  follows : — 
Consider  a  prismatic  filament  of  the  fluid  of  which  the  length  is  ds^ 
and  the  area  of  cross-section  (j.  Let  cte,  rfy,  dz  be  the  projections  of 
ds  on  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  let  V  be  the  applied  force  per  unit 
volume  in  the  direction  taken  as  positive  for  the  length  of  the 
filament.  The  force  tending  to  move  it  in  the  direction  of  /*  is 
Pptrds,  But  if  phe  the  pressure  at  the  negative  end  of  the  filament, 
the  pressure  at  the  other  end  is  p  +  dpjds.ds.  The  pressure-force 
resisting  motion  in  the  positive  direction  is  therefore  trdp/ds^ds. 
Thus  we  obtain 

^  =  Pp,    ovdp^Ppda.  (74) 

ds 

But  Pds  =  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz,  and  therefore 

dp  =  p{Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz)^ 
as  already  obtained. 

*391.  Case  of  Pressure  a  Function  of  the  Oo-ordinates. — Now  we 
suppose  that  />  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  taken  with  respect  to 
a  system  of  axes  fixed  relatively  to  the  fluid.  Therefore,  the  left- 
hand  side  is  a  perfect  differential  (see  §  198)  of  a  function  of  x,  y,  z: 
it  follows  that  the  right-hand  side  is  also  a  perfect  differential,  llie 
criterion  of  this  is  given  by  the  three  equations  : 

^y        9«        '      d^        9«        '      d^         dy 

If  the  first  of  these  be  multiplied  by  ^Y,  the  second  by  y,  and  the 
third  by  Z,  and  the  equations  be  added,  we  obtain 

If  we  draw  a  line  of  force  through  the  point  a;,  y,  z  considered,  its 


'-•!i:^^^^ 
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direction-oosines  are  pi-oportional  to  JT,  Y,  Z,  We  have  then  in  (75\ 
three  multipliers,  a,  b,  c,  which  give  aX  +  hY -^-cZ^^Oy  and  these  (§  24) 
must  be  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  passing  through 
a,  y,  z  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  force.  The  values  of  a,  6,  c  show 
that  the  lines  of  force  are  cut  orthogonally  by  a  system  of  surfaces. 

For  let  F{x,  y,  «)  -  c  be  the  equation  of  a  family  of  surfaces, 
the  individual  members  of  which  are  obtained  by  giving  different 
values  to  c.  Then  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface 
of  this  family  passing  through  the  point  considered  must  be  propor- 
tional to  X,  1",  Z  if  the  surface  cuts  the  line  of  foi*ce  at  right  angles. 
Hence  we  have 

\^-=hX,    ^^hY,    ^/^hZ, 

dx  dy  d^ 

where  A  is  a  multiplier,  the  same  for  X,  Y,  Z,  but  in  the  general  case 
a  function  of  the  co-ordinates.  This  gives  d{^^)/dy  =  d{^Y)li)Zj  <ikc., 
from  which  we  obtain  again  (75).  The  latter  equation  is  therefore 
the  condition  stated  above. 

892.  SurfiEu^es  of  Equal  Pressure  are  Surfaces  of  Equal  PotentiaL 
— ^The  density  p  is  thus  an  integrating  factor  of  the  quantity 
Xdx  -f  Ydy  +  Zdz,  that  is,  converts  the  expression  into  a  perfect 
differential.  If  p  be  invariable,  that  is  if  the  fluid  be  incompressible, 
Xdx+  Ydy  +  Zdz  is  itself  a  perfect  differential,  that  is  the  component 
forces  are  derivable  from  a  potential  function.  Hence  the  fluid  is  in 
this  case  in  equilibrium  only  if  the  system  of  forces  is  derivable  from 
a  potential  function. 

If  a  force -potential  exist,  we  have,  whether  p  is  constant  or  not, 

dp=  -pdQ,  (76) 

The  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  are,  therefore,  also  surfaces  of 
equal  potential  of  the  field  of  applied  force,  for  if  dp  vanishes  so  also 
does  do.  It  follows  also  that  p  is  constant  over  a  surface  of  equal 
pressure  in  this  case :  for  if  dp  be  the  constant  step  of  pressure  from 
one  equipressure  surface  to  another  adjacent,  dQ  is  the  constant  step 
of  potential  for  the  same  two  surfaces,  and  p  must  therefore  be  con- 
stant over  the  surface. 

If  the  applied  forces  be  those  due  to  gravity,  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure  must  be  horizontal  surfaces,  that  is,  surfaces  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical,  in  other  words,  to  the  plumb-line. 

393.  Surfaces  of  Equal  Pressure  Out  Lines  of  Force  at  Bight 
Angles. — The  equations  of  equilibrium  express  the  fact  that  in  all 
cases  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  cut  the  lines  of  force  orthogonally. 
For  p  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  say  Jlx,  t/,  z).  If  then  we  take  any  constant 
value  of  p  the  equation y][a;,  y,  z)—p  is  the  equation  of  an  equipressure 
surface.     The  direction-cosines  of  this  surface  are  proportional  to 

2/79*»  9/79y»  9/y9^>  <^^at  is  to  dp/B^,  dpjdy^  dpjd^y  and  equations  (71) 
state  that  these  are  proportional  to  Jf,  Z,  Z.  The  resultant  of  the 
applied  forces  is  therefore  at  each  point  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  constant  pressure  at  that  point. 
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We  have  seen  already  that  if  the  applied  forces  are  derivable 
from  a  potential,  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  and  the  surfaces  of 
equal  density  coincide.  If  however  the  forces  be  not  so  derivable, 
thLs  coincidence  does  not  necessarily  exist.  As  in  all  the  practical 
cases  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  forces  have  a  potential,  we  need 
not  occupy  space  with  the  theory  of  the  other  case.  We  may  merely 
remark  that  a  surface  of  equal  prassure  has  the  equation 

Xdx-\-Ydy  +  Zdz  =  0,  (77) 

while  one  of  equal  density  has  the  equation 

^dx,  +  ^dy  +  ^^dz  =  0,  (78) 

The  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  one  of  each  kind,  gives  a  line  of 
equal  pressure  and  density. 

394.  GompreBsible  Fluid  in  Field  of  Force. — In  the  case  of  a 
compressible  fluid  the  density  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  p  and  the 
absolute  temperature  6  (see  Part  II.)  of  the  form  p/pO  =  pJpfi^oT 
pjp  —  Rd  where  R  is  o.  constant.  Thus  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
become 

pdx   Be   '  pdy   m  '  pdz   Be  '  ^'""^ 

and  the  equation  for  the  determination  of  the  pressure  is 

^  =  -^^  (Xdx  +  Yd!/  +  ^dz\  (80) 

If  a  force-potential  exists,  we  have 

which  cannot  l^e  integrated  unless  we  know  the  distribution  of  (^  in 
the  fluid.     If,  for  example,  e  be  constant,  we  have 

^ogp=-^a+C.  (82) 

This  integial  is  taken  along  a  line  drawn  in  the  fluid,  and  C  is  tlie 
value  of  \ogp  +  QlBe  for  the  initial  end  of  the  line.  The  equation 
may  be  written 

p  =  ce-^1^9  =  ce  -"/^  (83) 

if  when  6  is  constant  we  write  instead  of  pj^>  =  Be,  p^kp,  when* 
Jc  =  Be,  and  put  c  for  the  value  of  eS. 

The  pressure  therefore  falls  oft'  in  geometric  progression,  as  the 
value  of  CI  increases  in  ai  ithmetical  pi-ogi^ession.  In  the  atmosphere* 
when  the  positive  direction  is  taken  upwainls,  il  is  positive  and  varies 
as  the  height  above  a  chosen  zeix)  leveL 


CHAPTER   i: 
H7DB0STATIC 

395.  Elementary  Theoiy  of  Eq,iiiU1)ri 
at  a  Point  is  the  same  in  all  Directioii 
equilibrium  of  a  fluid,  and  especially  of  a 
following  more  elementary  manner.  Firs 
at  any  point  in  tKe  fluid  the  pressure  is  t 
proposition  which  is  true  for  all  actual 
fluids,  however  viscouB,  if  they  be  in 
equilibrium. 

Consider  a  small  regular  tetrahe- 
dron  of  the   fluid.      Fig.   303   shows 
such   an  element  of  the   fluid,   as   it 
would  appear  to  an  observer  viewing 
it   in  a    direction  at  right  angles  to 
one    face    from   beyond    the   opposite 
vertex.     All  the  four  faces  are  equi' 
lateral  triangles.  This  portion  of  fluid  is 
kept  in  equilibrium  under  two  systems 
of   forces  applied  to  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it:  (l)the  external  applied 
forces  of  which  the  components  are  X,  Y, 
applied  over  the  triangular  faces.     If  n( 
bedron,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  generated,  tl 
as  that  of  a  portion  of  rigid  matter  of 
density,  replacing  the  tetrahedron  of  flui< 

If  «  be  the  length  of  edge  AB  of  the 
it  is  Ji^j\2,  and  the  area  of  each  fa«€ 
force  in  the  direction  of  a;  is  therefore  J'. 
force  over  a  face  is  jhs'pji.  The  ratio 
is  ^i&pXj'ijAp.  Now  let  s  be  indefinib 
ju^  found  diminishes  towards  zero,  and 
may  be  desired  by  making  a  smaU  enougl 
in  any  direction  tends  to  vanish  in  com] 
force  on  a  face.  For  a  very  small  elemt 
applied  forces  may  be  neglected  in  com] 
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forces,  with  approximation  approaching  perfect  exactness  as  the 
element  is  made  more  and  more  nearly  of  zero  dimensions. 

Considering  therefore  only  the  pressure-forces  on  the  tetra- 
hedron, it  is  obvious  that  for  equilibrium  these  must  be  equal  forces. 
Thus  the  average  pressure  jo  is  the  same  over  each  face,  and  in  the  limit 
we  have  the  result  that  the  pressure  at  the  centre  of  the  tetrahe- 
dron is  the  same  in  all  the  four  directions  perpendicular  to  the  faces. 

Now  keeping  the  plane  of  one  of  the  faces  fixed  in  position  take 
a  new  tetrahedron  in  the  position  which  the  former  would  have  if 
slewed  round  through  any  angle  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  that  face,  say  through  its  centroid.  We  get  the  same 
result  for  the  direction  that  has  remained  fixed  and  the  three 
directions  normal  to  the  positions  of  the  three  other  faces.  By 
repeating  this  process  we  can  prove  the  proposition  for  successive 
groups  of  four  dii-ections  perpendicular  to  the  faces,  and  thus  show 
that  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  directions  at  the  centre  of  the 
element  of  the  fluid. 

This  proved,  it  is  seen  at  once,  by  considering  the  equilibrium  of 
a  prism-shaped  element  of  the  fluid,  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at 
all  points  in  the  fluid  if  there  be  no  applied  forces. 

396.  Fluid  under  Qravity.  Suifaces  of  Eanal  Pressure  are 
Horizontal. — Now  consider  a  fluid  of  uniform  density  under  the 
action  of  gravity. 

First,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pre.ssure  is  the  same  at  all  points 
in  a  horizontal  surface.  So  far  as  eflects  of  fluid  pressure  have  to  be 
considered  in  ordinary  cases,  such  a  surface  at  any  place  may  be 
taken  as  a  plane.  Take  then  a  thin  prism  of  the  fluid  the  length  of 
which  is  horizontal  and  the  ends  of  which  are  vertical.  If  the  fluid 
is  in  equilibrium  the  prism  is  in  equilibrium  in  all  respects,  and  has 
therefore  no  acceleration  in  any  direction.  Now  the  forces  acting  on 
it  are:  (1)  the  external  applied  forces  due  to  gravity  which  act 
vertically  downwai*ds  on  the  particles  of  the  fluid  ;  (2)  the  pressure- 
forces  applied  to  its  bounding  surface  by  the  surrounding  fluid. 
The  latter  fall  into  two  sets,  the  forces  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
prism  and  the  forces  applied  to  its  ends. 

Consider  acceleration  of  the  prism  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
Neither  the  applied  forces,  which  are  vertical,  nor  the  pressure- 
forces  on  the  sides  can  have  any  influence  in  producing  or  preventing 
such  acceleration,  since  their  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  prism.  There  remain  therefore  only  the  pressure- 
forces  on  the  ends.  One  of  these  urges  the  prism  in  one  direction, 
the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  must  thei^fore  be  equal, 
otherwise  there  would  be  acceleration.  Hence  the  pressures  at  the 
two  ends  are  also  equal ;  and  since  the  pressure  at  any  point  is  the 
same  in  all  directions,  the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  one  point  in  a 
horizontal  plane  is  equal  to  the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  another 
point  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

397.  Variation  of  Pressure  with  Level. — Again  consider  a  thin 
prism  with  its  length  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  its  ends  in  two 
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horizontal  planes  at  a  distance  k  apart.  As  regards 
the  vertiial  direction  the  pressure-forces  on  the 
influence,  and  there  remain  only  the  pressure-force 
and  the  gravity-forces.  If  p  be  the  pressure  in  the 
that  in  the  upper,  and  a  be  the  area  of  croaa-sectior 
there  is  applied  to  the  prism  an  upward  preeaure-f 
lower  interfftce,  and  a  downward  presaupe-force  in  t. 
face.  Also  a  downward  force  U  applied  by  gravitj 
absolute  units  gpah.  The  upward  force  roust  bal 
downward  force  and  therefore : 

pa  =p'a  +  gpoh 

p-'p'  +  gph; 

the  pressure  in  the  lower  horizontal  interface  thi 
that  in  the  upper  by  gph,  or  in  gravitation  uni 
hy  ph. 

For  exarople,  consider  a  pond  10  feet  deep.  The 
surface    is    atmospheric,  P 

say.  The  weight  of  a  Fig.  204. 
column    of    the    water    of      

since  1  cubic  foot  of  water  E^=:^uc^^  T"  .1  J^^ 
weighs  roughly  62'5  pounds.  ^-"-"^■jp^^'^^ 

The  pressure  at  the  bottom  \-    -WT-  -  -^ 

is  therefore  in  pounds  per  \- — Jt..-..— .^  | 

square    foot    6*25.      Atmo-  ^^=^s^=^= 

spheric  pressure  is  equal  to 

34  X  63'5  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  the  whole  pressu 
per  square  foot,  or  about  10  lbs.  per  square  inch.* 

398.  Vessel  containing  Different  Floidfl  which  d< 
may  be  remarked  that  since  a  system  of  bodies  is 
Hbrium  only  when  the  potential  energy  of  the  system 
a  number  of  fluids,  which  are  of  different  densitiee 
not  mix,  will  when  placed  in  the  same  vessel  arrange 
order  of  density  with  the  fluid  of  greatest  density 
with  this  arrangement  can  the  potential  energy  of 
attracting  earth  and  the  fluids  in  the  vessel  (the  po 
is  supposed  given)  be  a  minimum. 

399.  Svrilace  of  Separation  of  Two  Flnlda  is  Hor 
mnnicatinf  Vessels. — We  can  now  show  that  the  sur 
tion  of  two  adjacent  fluids  is  horizontal.  For  draw 
surfaces  AB,CD  (Fig.  204),  one  in  each  fluid.  The  prem 
at  all   points   in  each.     Take  two  narrow  vertical  pri 

■  A  cubic  foot  of  pnre  water  at  5:1°  F.  weii;hs624lbB.  and  ri 
nf  niaximtiin  deniiity,  that  is  1°  C.  or  39-2°  F.,  it  weighs  62-42( 
weighs  abont  64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Hnddy  water  has  gene 
higher  density. 
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lower  ends  in  the  lower  surface,  and  their  upper  ends  in  the  uppe 
surface.  Their  heights  are  the  same,  but  if  the  surface  of  separatioi 
EF  be  not  horizontal  they  can  be  takeu  in  positions  such  that  th 
lengths  of  them  in  the  lower  and  upper  fluids  are  not  the  same  fo 
both. 

Let  A,,  A,he  the  lengthaof  the  prisms  in  the  lower  fluid,  &',,  A',  thei 
heights  m  the  upper,  p,  p'  the  densities  of  the  fluids,  and  p,  7 
the  pressures  in  the  lower  and  upper  horizontal  surfaces.  By  (1 
we  have 

p=p'  +  g(fih,  +  p'A'j)  =p'  +  yO>A, + p'A',). 

HencepA, +  p7i',  =pA,+p'A'j.     Also  p{A, +A'|)=p(A,  +  A',). 
We  get  from  these  by  subtraction 

,  A'i(p-p')  =  A',(p-p'), 


r  the  lengths  of  the  prism  contained  in  the  upper  fluid  a 


Hence  the  surface  of  separation  is  horizontal,  and  so  for  any  othe] 
separating  surface. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  given  two  liquids  contained  ii 
a  vessel  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  connected  bj 
cross  pipes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  If  one  liquid  be  contains 
in  the  lower  chamber  and  part  of  the  connecting  pipes,  and  the  othei 
liquid  occupy  the  upper  chamber  and  the  remaining  space  in  th< 
pipes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level  of  the  surface  of  separation  ii 
the  same  in  all  the  connecting  channels. 

A  particular  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  205.  There  the  lowei 
chamber  and  the  ander  parts  of  the  tubes  of  different  shapes  com 
municating  with  it  are  filled  with  water,  the  upper  parts  of  the  tubes 
and  the  whole  atmospheric  space  into  which  their  upper  ends  opei 
i>re  filled  with  air,  and  the  level  is  the  same  in  every  tube  or  con 
necting  channel. 

This  i-esult  is  described  often  in  popular  language  by  saying  thai 
"  water  finds  its  level."     The  proof  by  hydrostatic  prindples  tha 
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different  parts  of  the  fluid  which  are  in  communication  by  channels 
fllled  with  the  same  fluid  stand  with  their  surfaces  at  the  same  level 
is  perfectly  simple.  Take  (Fig.  206)  the  horizontal  prism  in  the  lower 
part  the  extremities  of  which  are  AB.  Let  ^  be  on  a  vertical  drawn 
from  the  free  surface,  but  let  A  be  situated  beyond  any  such  vertical. 
The  pressui-e  at  A  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  at  B^  and  the  pressure 
at  ^  is  greater  than  that  at  E  by  gph.  Again  the  pressure  at  D  is 
the  same  as  the  pressure  at  C,  which  is  greater  than  the  pressure  at  E 
by  yph'.  Hence  the  height  of  the  free  surface  above  D  must  be  A'. 
Let  two  liquids,  for  example  water  and  mercury,  be  in  contact  in 


Fio.  206. 


Fig.  207. 


a  U-shaped  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  207.  If  they  are  immersed  in  the 
atmosphere  let  P  be  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  right- 
hand  column,  A,  M  the  heights  of  the  right  and  left  columns  above  AB^ 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  separation,  p,  p  the  densities  of  the  liquids, 
and  pa  the  density  of  the  air.  The  pressure  at  AB  on  the  right  is 
P-hgph,  and  on  the  left  it  is  /*  +  gpa(h  -  h')  +gph'.  These  pressurse 
must  be  equal,  and  therefore  we  have 

(p-p<,)A  =  (p'-p„)A'.  (2) 

The  densities  p  -  p^?  Pi  -  Pa  ^^e  therefore  inversely  proportional 
to  the  heights  A,  h'  above  the  common  surface  of  separation.  If 
Pa  be  neglected  or  the  arrangement  be  in  a  vacuum 


p  __A 
p'     h 


(2') 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  tubes  do  not  enter 
here.  The  two  limbs  may  in  fact  have  any  relative  cross-sections 
provided  they  are  large  enough  to  obviate  capillarity  effects. 
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400.  Interference  of  Capillarity  with  Horizontality  of  Snrikee. — 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  here,  what  we  shall  consider  in  more  detail 
later,  that  the  horizontality  of  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  fluids 
does  not  hold  except  at  a  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel  given  hy  experience.  The  surface  of  water  standing  in  a 
capillary  tube  of  bore  a  millimetre  or  less  in  diameter  is  nowhere 
horizontal,  except  at  one  point.  If  the  water  wets  the  vessel  the 
surface  is  concave  upwards,  and  this  concavity  leads  to  an  elevation 
of  the  surface  above  the  level  at  which  it  would  stand  if  it  were 
plane. 

On  the  other  hand,  mercury  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  is  convex, 
and  the  surface  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  it  would  if  the  surface 
were  plane. 

It  may  be  taken  that  there  is  no  sensible  rise  or  depression  of 
liquids  in  tubes  J  inch  in  diameter  or  more.  At  the  walls,  however, 
there  will  be  found  a  curvature  of  the  liquid  surface,  either  concave 
or  convex. 

Any  one  can  see  the  upward  curvature  of  tea  round  the  wall  of 
the  cup,  or  notice  the  meniscus  formed  by  wine  in  a  glass  by  holding 
the  glass  between  the  eye  and  a  light.  The  convexity  of  the  surface 
of  mercury  in  a  barometer  is  well  known,  and  is  used  to  determine 
whether  the  surface  of  the  column  is  rising  or  falling.  When  the 
surface  is  rising  in  the  tube  the  sides  of  the  column  retarded  by  the 
tube  lag  behind,  and  the  central  part  of  the  column  rises  relatively, 
increasing  the  convexity  above  the  average  value  which  it  has  when 
the  column  is  stationary.  The  reverse  takes  place  when  the  surface 
is  falling ;  the  convexity  is  then  less  than  the  average. 

401,  Transmission  of  Pressure.  Hydrostatic  Paradox. — It 
follows  from  what  has  been  stated  that  if  a  liquid  be  contained  in  a 
space  bounded  by  unyielding  walls,  any  pressure  applied  to  it  at  any 
part  of  the  wall  will  be  communicated  throughout  the  liquid.  For 
the  differences  of  pressure  due  to  differences  of  level  must  remain 
the  same  as  before,  so  that  the  pressure  everywhere  has  been 
increased  by  the  same  amount. 

This  gives  a  very  remarkable  result  which  has  been  called  the 
hydroatatic  paradox,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  208. 

The  containing  vessel  consists  of  two  cylinders  communicating  as 
shown.  One  cylinder  is  of  one  or  two  inches  diameter,  the  other  of 
diameter  comparatively  large.  We  shall  suppose  their  areas  to  be  a, 
A.  The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  pistons,  supposed  water-tight  and 
frictionless,  and  for  convenience  of  description  are  supposed  to  be 
vertical. 

If,  now,  a  weight  of  P  pounds  be  applied  to  press  down  the  small 
piston,  the  large  piston  will  be  pressed  up,  and  a  weight  W—PAja 
will  be  required  to  keep  it  in  the  same  position  as  before.  For  if 
the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid  is  not  altered  the  pressure  of  the 
Quid  against  the  under  surface  of  the  smaller  piston  must  have  been 
increased  by  Pja,  Hence  the  pressure  against  the  under  surface  of 
the  larger  piston  has  been  increased  by  the  same  amount,  and  the 
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extra  pressure- force  applied  to  it  is  P.lja.  That  the  fon 
by  the  small  piston  to  the  tluid  should  give  a  force  PAj 
the  large  piston  by  the  fluid  has  been  supposed  to  be 

There  is  no  pu^ox,  however,  when  the 
matter  ix  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  principle  Kii 

of  work.  If  the  small  piston  be  driven  down 
a  distance  A  the  work  done  by  the  force  F  is 
Ph.  But  if  the  volume  of  the  fluid  remains 
the  same  as  before  the  large  piston  must  rise, 
so  that  the  space  has  been  increased  by  just 
as  much  as  it  was  diminished  by  the  descent 
of  the  «mall  piston.  This  volume  is  ah. 
Hence  the  large  piston  rises  a  distance 
B^ahjA.  The  work  done  in  raising  the 
weight  W  is  then  WahjA.  But  ir=  PAja,  so 
that  the  work  WahjA  is  Ph ;  that  is,  the 
work  spent  in  depressing  the  small  piston  is  precisely  i 
spent  in  raising  the  lai^e  one. 

In  practice,  as  the  result  of  friction,  the  work  don 
the   tarf 
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the  othe 
402. 
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machine 
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water-tight  by  fitting  them  with  the  leather  collar  of  U  i 

apart  in  Fig.  209,  and  also  in  cross-section  at  the  uppi 
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ram-cylinder.  The  water  enters  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
edges  of  the  leather,  and  forces  the  inner  wall  againbt  the  cylinder. 
Other  details  not  shown  in  the  representation  of  the  pre^^s  in  Fig.  201), 
which  is  taken  from  an  old  cut,  are  found  in  modem  apparatus. 
Water  is  kept  under  sufficient  head  in  a  reservoir  below,  and  flows 
through  a  valve  opening  upwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  small 
cylinder  when  the  plunger  is  lifted.  A  strong  tube  of  copper  of 
fine  bore  now  generally  connects  the  plunger  cylinder  with  the  i-am- 
cylinder.  The  channel  is  here  shown  cut  in  a  block  of  metal  and 
fitted  with  a  spring-valve  which  opens  towards  the  ram-cylinder. 

If  we  have  a  closed  vessel  and  a  number  of  pistons  working  in 
attached  cylinders  as  in  Fig.  210 ;  then,  if  a  high  pressure  be  main- 
tained in  the  vessel,  work  may  be  done 
Fio.  210.  on  these  different  pistons  by  the  pre&- 

\  sure  which  they  all  receive  from  the 

^  liquid.     This  is  realised  in  practice  by 

high  pressure  in  mains  which  supply 
power  for  working  lifts  and  other 
hydraulic  engines.  For  example,  the 
•  Hydraulic  Power  Company  supply  water 
in  London  for  such  purposes  at  a  pres- 
sure of  750  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  is 
y^^^'^^^f^^^^^^  <»8y  to  calculate  the  work  done  in  any 

given  expenditure  of  such  water.  Since 
'p  is  constant,  the  work  done  in  an 
expenditure  of  a  volume  v  is  simply  jtn?.  If  /?  be  in  lbs.  per  square 
foot,  and  i?  be  in  cubic  feet,  the  work  done  will  be  given  by  pc  in 
foot-pounds.  A  consumption  of  4,000,000  gallons,  or  640,000  cubic 
fe3t  per  twenty-four  hours,  gives  a  rate  of  working  of  about  1 500 
horse- power. 

Hydraulic  power  is  now  used  for  many  purposes.  For  example, 
for  opening  and  shutting  dock-gates,  for  lifts,  for  riveting  iron  and 
steel  plates,  for  working  guns  on  board  ship,  in  '*  jacks  "  for  lifting 
locomotives,  &c.  The  hydraulic  power  is  frequently  applied  by 
means  of  an  ciccumtdatar  as  it  is  called.  This  consists  of  a  heavy 
weight,  which  forces  down  a  plunger  and  gives  the  necessary  prest-ure. 
This  arrangement  is  very  convenient  when  the  power  is  not  con- 
tinually required,  as  in  opening  dock-gates,  <&€.,  for  the  accumulator 
may  be  gradually  pumped  up  again  by  an  engine  of  comparatively 
small  power  working  during  the  intervals 

The  energy  given  out  by  the  engine  is  stored  up  in  the  lifted 
weight,  or  rather  in  the  system  of  earth  and  weight  sepai-ated 
against  their  mutual  atti-action,  and  can  be  u^ed  up  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  The  storage  battery  performs  the  same  part  in 
electricity.  Energy  stored  at  a  slow  rate  in  chemical  change  of  the 
substances  in  a  battery  can  be  given  out  again  as  quickly  as  may  be 
required. 

403.  PresBure-ForceB.  Thrust  on  a  Plane  Surface. — Let  dS  be 
an  element  of  a  surface  so  small  that  the  pressure  (which  is  supposed 
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to  vary  continaously  from  point  to  point)  may  be  token  as  ui 
over  it.  The  product  pdS  is  eometimee  called  the  "  wholn  prei 
over  the  element,  and  the  eum  S{pdS)  of  such  products  taki 
the  whole  surface  or  any  part  of  it  is  called  the  "  whole  pre) 
over  the  surfai^  or  over  that  part.  This  Jeaignation  seemi 
undesirable ;  pdS  haa  the  dimensions  of  a  force,  and  is  the 
exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  element  dS,  and  in  no  circums 
ought  to  be  called  a  pressure  either  whole  or  partial.  Again,  1 
has  the  dimensions  of  force,  but  it  isa  mere  addition  of  the  nun 
values  of  forces  which  have  differout  directions  in  the  general 
in  which  the  surface  is  not  plane. 

We  shall  call  pdS  a  thrust,  or  sometimes  a  pressure-force, 
the  surface  is  a  plane  S(pdS)  is  the  total  thrust  excited  on  th< 
face  by  the  fluid.  When  the  surface  is  not  plane  S{pdS)lSd 
sum  of  the  thrusts  on  the  elements  divided  by  the  area  of  the  s 
is  the  average  pressure  on  the  surface.  If  0  be  the  inclination  i 
normal  at  dS  to  a  choeen  direction,  "ZpooaOdH  is  the  thrust  c 
surface  iu  that  direction. 

The  calculation  of  the  thrust  exerted  on  a  plane  surface  : 
portant  for  many  practical  purposes ;  for  example,  the  total  t 
exerted  by  the  water  inside  and  outside  on  a  dock-gate. 

If  we  denote  the  thrust  exerted  on  a  plane  surface  by  T  wi 

T^fpdS, 

where  p  is  the  pressure  at  the  element  dS,  and  /  denotes  integ 
taken  over  the  whole  plane.  '' 

If  the  fluid  be  of  unifonn  density,  and  the  pressure  be  d 
gravity,  we  have 

T=S{P^gph)dS, 

where  P  is  the  pressure  at  the  free  surface,  and  k  is  the  depth 
below  it.  To  take  account  of  P  it  is  only  necessary  to  multtp' 
ai«a  by  i*,'  hence  we  may  disregard  P  and  calculate  on\y  /gpfu 

As  a  tirst  example  consider  a  triangular  plate  immei^ed  sc 
the  vertex  is  in  the  surface  and  the  baf^e  is  parallel  to  the  su 
Denot«  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  vertical  by  9,  the  dif 
of  the  vertex  from  the  base  by  b,  and  the  length  of  the  base 
The  area  of  a  i^trip  at  distance  k  from  the  vertex,  and  of  bread 
is  ahdhjb,  and  the  pressure  is  ppAcos0,  since  the  vertical  dep 
the  strip  is  Acor0.     Hence 


T=gocme^  /hdh  =  -ypoft'cosf). 


This  is  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  thrusts  o 
elements  of  the  plate.  It  is  the  product  of  gp  and  the  v< 
}a6,cosfl  of  the  prism  formed  by  drawing  from  BO  lines  JIJ 


fs^r:' 
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(Fig.  211),  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  ABC,ajid  of 
length  equal  to  the  depth  of  BC  below  the  surface. 

404.  Tbnut  on  the  Bottom  of  a  Veuel.  Experiment  on  Pascal's 
TaSM. — It  was  shown  by  Pascal  that  the  total  pressure-force  on  the 
bottoms  of  vases  of  different  shapee,  as  in  Fig.  212,  and  filled  with 
liquid,  had  the  same  value.  This  follows,  of  course,  from  the  action 
of  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  it  can  be  verified  by  supporting  the 
vessel  independently,  and  counterpoising  a  disk  closing  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.     It  is  found  that  in  all  cases  the  counterpoise  is  equal 


to  the  weight  of  the  disk  together  with  that  of  a  cylindrical  column 
of  liquid  of  section  equal  in  area  to  the  circular  opening  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vase. 

ThiR  has  been  supposed  to  be  paradoxical,  but  the  explanation  is 
evident.  The  additional  weight  in  the  caae  of  the  wide-mouthed 
vase  is  borne  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  in  the  narrow-mouthed  vaae 
the  whole  weight  is  lees  than  the  thrust  on  the  bottom,  but  the  total 
downward  force  exerted  by  the  liquid  is  the  downward  thrust  on  the 
bottom  jiiinus  the  total  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the  inward  sloping 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  this  downward  force  is  precisely  the  weight 
of  the  liquid.  For  the  upward  thrust  is  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  required  outside  in  the  latter  case  to  make  up  the  cylinder  of 
liquid,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  third  diagram  of  Fig.  212. 

40.5.  Centre  of  Preuore. — It  is  clear  that  a  pull  of  amount 
gp/hdS,  applied  perpendicularly  to  an  immersed  plane  plate  at  some 
point,  will  equilibrate  the  resultant  of  the  thrusts  on  the  elements 
of  one  face  of  the  plane.  To  find  this  point  we  take  any  two  non- 
parallel  lines  of  reference  in  the  plane,  and  put  x,  y  for  the  distances 
of  dS  from  them. 

For  the  sums  M^  M^  of  the  moments  of  the  thrusts  about  theee 
lines  of  reference  we  have 

Jf ,  =  gpfhxdS,  M,^g pfhydS, 

and  if  I,  <],  denote  the  distances  d  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 

from  the  same  lines 
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where  the  integrals  are  token  over  the  plate. 

The  point  found  ia  the  centroid  of  a  distribution  of  ma 
the  plate,  of  surface-density  proportional  to  h,  the  depth  of 
below  the  surface.  It  is  called  the  Centre  of  Pressure  of 
for  the  distribution  of  pressure  here  supposed. 

For  the  triangular  plate  situated  att  described  above  we 
reference  line  in  the  plane  and  one  in  the  fi-ee- surface. 
line  is  unnecessary,  as  clearly  the  line  of  action  of  the 
must  in  this  case  pass  through   a  point   in   the   line  joi 
vertex  with  the  middle  of  the  base.     We  have  therefore 

^    fbdK     ' 

If  the  base  of  the  triangle  were  in  the  sui-face  we  sbi 
for  the  length  of  a  strip  parallel  to  the  base  and  of  distan 
the  base  the  value  a^  -  A)/6,  and  therefore 

T=  pp^cose/(6  -  h)hdh  =  Jypafe* cosfl, 

or  half  the  former  result  (4). 

The  centre  of  pressure  is  easily  found  to  be  in  this 
distance  ^b  from  the  base.  This  can  be  Rcen  without  calci 
the  thniste  on  strips  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sidi 
middle  of  AF  have  evidently  equal  moments  about  the  ba« 

ii)G.  Centre  of  FreBsure  for  anjr Plane  Area. — Forany 
immersed  in  a  uniform  liquid  under  gravity  the  pressu] 
point  is  proportional,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  depth  of 
below  the  free  surface  if  we  take  the  surface  pressure  as 
follows  that  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
from  the  line  of  intersection  A£  of  the  plane  of  the  area 
free  surface.  If  x,y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  in 
area,  with  reference  to  axes  in  the  plane,  and  a  be  the  an 
a  perpendicular  let  ^1  from  the  origin  on  a  line  through 
to  AB  makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  the  perpendicular  distan 
origin  from  the  line  is  evidently  xcosa +^8in  a.  If  then 
distance  of  the  origin  from  AS  we  have  for  the  distance 
A£,  ST  -  xcoBa  -  ffsina.  Hence  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
pressure  we  have,  integrating  over  the  immersed  area. 


^ja:{'S~xco8a-ysiaa)dii     , 

^y(TS  -  xcasa  -  ysina' 

/(■a-XO06a-t,BiRa)dS'     '' 

*(EI-a:cosa-i/9ino> 

If  now  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  he  taken  at  the  c 
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the  axes  be  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  there,  we  have,  §§  147, 
1 68,  fxdS  =  0,  ftfdS  =  0,  fxydS  =  0,  so  that 

^iit  fo^dSy /i/^dS  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  area  akx)ut 
the  axes  of  y  and  x  respectively.  Denoting  these  by  Sar,  Sh* 
respectively,  where  a,  b  are  proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  the 
semi-axes  of  the  momental  ellipse  for  the  plane,  we  have 


a" 


£=  -  —  cosa,     rj= sina.  (10) 

These  enable  us  to  write  the  equation  of  the  line  AB,  which  is 
oleosa  +  ysina  -  CT  =  0,  in  the  form 

|+P+1  =  0,  (11) 

so  that  the  line  ^^  is  the  polar  of  -f,  -rj  with  respect  to  the 
ellipse  a^/a^  +  ?/*/&*  =  1 ,  that  is  f ,  ri  is  what  is  called  the  antipole  of 
the  line  AB  with  respect  to  this  ellipse. 

If  the  plane  be  so  placed  that  a  principal  axis  of  the  ellipse,  say 
that  of  X,  is  horizontal,  cosa  =  0,  and  sin  a  =  1 ,  so  that  J  =  0,  ij  =  -  b'/n. 
The  centre  of  pressuie  is  then  on  the  perpendicular  drawn  through 
the  centroid  to  the  line  AB, 

If  the  surface  pressure  P  be  not  zero,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
increase  TS  by  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  a  stratum 
of  the  liquid  which  would  produce  P. 

407.  Centre  of  Pressure  of  a  Triangle  with  Vertices  at  any 
Depths. — As  a  final  example  we  may  find  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a 
triangle,  the  vertices  of  which,  A,  By  C,  are  at  depths  /,  g,  A.  We 
shall  take  the  axis  of  x  horizontal.  The  plane  of  the  triangle  may 
be  taken  as  vertical  without  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  relatively  to  the  triangle.     We  have  £  =  0,  rj=  -  b^/TS. 

Now  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  a  horizontal 
axis  in  its  own  plane  through  the  vertex  A  is 

m  iff  -/)' + (ff  -f)  (A  -/) + (A  -/)'}• 

The  depth  of  the  centroid  below  the  vertex  A  is  ^{g-\-h-2f)y  and 
consequently  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  a  horizontal 
axis  in  its  own  plane  through  the  centroid  is 

hS{ia  -/f+(s-/)  (A  -/) + (A  -/)'  -  §(? + A  -  2/y) 

=  tV^C/*'  +  jr'  +  A'  -/y  -gh-  hf). 

Hence,  feince  CJ  =  J(  /"+  jr  +  A),  the  distance  of  the  centroid  below  the 
surface, 
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B  «(y"+£/+A) 

i-Z  f+g  +  h 

The  depth  of  the  centre  of  pressure  below  the  smface  is  i 

''-')  =  i{{/+?)'+(?  +  A)'  +  (A+/)')/(/+?  +  A). 

408.  Thrnst  in  Giveo  Direction  on  Curved  Snr&ce.— 11 
throst  in  any  direction  over  a  curved  surface  is  to  be  f 
taking  the  pressure  over  each  element  c/.S'  of  the  surface  ani 
plying  that  by  tlie  cosine  of  the  angle  fl  between  the  norm: 
and  the  proposed  direction.     Thus  summing  for  the  whole 

T=fpcos(idS. 
If  p  be  constant  over  the  surface 

T=]>f<Msd.dS. 

But/co60.dS  is  the  area  of  the  projection  of  the  bounding 
the  curved  surface  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  proposed  d 
If  we  call  that  area  Sg  we  have 

T.pS,; 

If  p  be  not  constant  we  can  find  a  quantity  p,,  which  fi 
equation 

T=/pcoe,e.dS-=p^S. 

p^  is  called  the  average  component  of  pressure  in  the  ] 
direction. 

The  average  pressure  over  the  surface  is  not  this  but  (. 
where  A'  is  the  total  area. 

409.  Pull  required  to  separ&te  Uagdatnug  Hemispheres, 
example  consider  a  sphere  made  up  of  two  hcmispherea  of 
radius  r  united  by  flanges  round  a  great  cuvie  of  the  spl 
exhausted  of  air.  It  is  required  to  find  the  force  reijuired  to 
the  hemispheres  against  the  external  air  pressure.  This  arral 
is  known  as  the  Magdeburg  hemiBphvres,  from  its  having  been  i 
by  von  Guericke  of  Magdeburg  to  illustrate  air  pressui'e. 

If  the  external  breadth  of  the  flanpes  bo  h,  and  the 
pressure  F,  the  force  required  is  TtP{r  +  bf ;  since  the  proje 
tbe  surface  acted  on,  taken  perpendicular  to  the  direction  ol 
a  circle  of  radius  r  +  b.  Thus,  for  Magdeburg  hemispheres  c 
3  inches  and  breadth  of  flange  1  inch,  the  force  required  n 
about  14-7  X  IGff,  or  nearly  740  pounds,  that  is  nearly  a 
a  ton.  In  an  old  cut  illustrating  experiments  with  the  a 
two  teams  of  horses  are  shown  pulling  apart  two  Magdebui 
spheres  of  no  very  great  size. 


*  •  ■- 
'  ■■t 


'^T' 
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Fig.  213. 


f 


3 


410.  The  Principle  of  Archimedes. — Let  a  body  be  immersed  in 
a  fluid  under  gravity,  and  suppose  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  fluid  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  to  be  the  same  at  each  element  as  it  would 
be  on  the  corresponding  element  of  a  mass  of  the  fluid  in  equilibrium, 
substituted  for  the  body  without  disturbing  the  surrounding  fluid  in 

any  way.  On  this  supposition  the  vertical  com- 
ponents of  pressure-force  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  replacing  the  body  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  on  the  body.  But  the 
resultaut  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the  fluid  is  equal 
to  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  replacing  the  body,  hence 
there  is  a  resultant  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the 
body  of  exactly  the  same  amount.  The  body  ap- 
pears therefore  to  lose  gravity  by  immersion  to  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  it. 

411.  Experimental  Verification  of  Principle  of 
Archimedes. — This  result  can  easily  be  verified  by 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  213.  A  balance  is 
arranged  with  a  solid  cylinder  of  copper  or  brass 
which  has  above  it  a  hollow  cylinder  the  internal 
volume  of  which  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  solid 
cylinder.  When  the  cylinders  are  equipoised  by 
weights  in  the  other  scale  of  the  balance,  a  vessel  of 
water  is  introduced  below  the  solid  cylinder  so  as 
to  immerse  the  latter.  The  equilibrium  of  the 
balance  is  disturbed  by  the  upward  thrust  exerted 
on  the  immersed  cylinder,  and  is  restored  by  filling 
the  upper  cylinder  with  water. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  if  the  vessel  of  water  be  placed  on 
one  scale  of  another  balance  the  immersion  of  the  solid  cylinder  will 
cause  an  apparent  increase  of  the  weight  of  water  and  vessel.  This 
is  due  to  the  increased  depth  of  water  in  the  vessel,  which  gives 
a  thrust  on  the  bottom  greater  than  before  by  the  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  cylinder.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  apparently 
lost  from  the  first  balance  is  added  to  that  of  the  vessel  of  water. 
Archimedes'  principle  may  be  verified  also  by  weighing  a  body 
of  regular  shape  the  dimensions  of  which  have  been  accurately 
measured  and  its  volume  V  in  cubic  centimetres  calculated.  The 
body  is  then  weighed  and  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  in  water  found. 
This  should  be  V  grammes  since  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  verj- 
approximately  one  gramme. 

412.  Application  of  Principle  to  Detection  of  Adulteration  of 
Oold. — The  principle  stated  above  was  obtained  by  Archimedes, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  crown  which  had  been  made  for  him,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  pure  gold,  had  been  adulterated  by  any  baser  metal. 
The  larger  the  body  immersed  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  fluid 
recpired  to  replace  the  body,  and  therefore  the  greater  is  the  upward 
thrust  exerted  on  the  body.      Now  a  certain  weight  of  an  alloy 
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of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  gold  and  copper,  would  have  a  greater 
volume  than  an  equal  weight  of  pure  gold.  Thus  there  would  be  a 
greater  apparent  loss  of  weight  of  the  alloy  than  of  the  gold  produced 
by  immersion  in  water;  and  the  question  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
crown  could  be  tested.  It  was  only  necessary  to  take  a  weight 
of  gold  of  the  required  standard  of  purity  exactly  equal  or  in  a  known 
ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  crown,  and  note  the  loss  of  weight  by 
immersion  in  water  in  the  two  cases. 

It  is  related  that  this  mode  of  deciding  the  question  occmTed  to 
Archimedes  on  observing  the  supporting  effect  of  the  water  on  his 
body  in  the  bath. 

418.  Oorrectioii  in  Weighing  for  Air  Displaced. — The  principle 
applies  to  all  fluids  on  which  gravity  has  any  sensible  action.  Thus 
a  piece  of  wood  entirely  immersed  in  water  experiences  an  upward 
thrust  measured  by  the  weight  of  water  displaci^d,  a  force  which  is 
greater  indeed  than  the  weight  of  the  wood,  and  causes  ascent  of  the 
body  when  no  other  force  is  applied ;  a  balloon  is  acted  on  by  an 
upward  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  air  displaced,  greater  it  may  be 
than  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages,  and  therefore 
causing  ascent  of  the  balloon. 

It  follows  that  in  the  exact  weighing  of  bodies  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  weights  of  air  displaced  by  the  body  and  by  the 
weights  put  in  the  other  scale-pan.  Hence  we  have  a  practical 
meUiod  of  determining  the  specific  gravities,  or  in  other  word^,  com- 
paring their  densities  (§  135).     We  shall  return  to  this  present!)'. 

414.  Work  done  on  Liquid  in  Immersing  a  Body.  Example. — 
The  principle  of  Archimedes  may  be  deduced  in  the  following  manner 
from  the  principle  of  energy.  Let  a  body  of  volume  V  be  totally 
immersed  in  a  liquid  of  density  p.  If  the  depth  of  the  centroid  of 
the  volume  V  be  increased  by  an  amount  x.  there  is  no  alteiation  of 
the  position  of  the  free  surface,  and  the  alteration  of  distribution  of 
the  liquid  is  exactly  that  which  would  be  efl'ected  by  raising  a  volume 
V  of  the  liquid  through  a  distance  x.  Hence  the  work  done  on  the 
liquid  is  in  gravitation  units  of  work  pVx,  that  is,  the  upward  force 
exerted  by  the  liquid  on  the  body  is  pF  in  gi-avitation  units  of  force. 

Thus  pVx  is  the  increase  of  energy  of  the  liquid  caused  by  the 
change  of  position  of  the  body  in  this  case. 

If  the  body  be  only  partially  immersed,  and  the  volume  in  the 
liquid  be  increased  from  V  to  V+v,  the  work  done  on  the  liquid  is 
that  involved  in  raising  the  centroid  of  the  liquid  displaced  through 
the  distance  through  which  that  of  the  former  volume  V  has  descended, 
together  with  the  work  done  in  raising  a  volume  v  of  the  liquid  above 
the  former  free  surface  in  the  space  surrounding  the  body.  This 
work  is  pvx'  if  x'  be  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  this 
portion  of  the  liquid  has  been  raised. 

Let  a,  a  be  the  cross-sections  at  the  free  surface  of  the  body  and 
vessel  respectively,  and  let  the  body  be  lowered  vertically  without  other 
change  of  position  through  a  small  distance  x.  If  only  the  volume  V 
formerly  below  the  free  surface  were  further  immersed,  the  work 
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done  on  the  liquid  would  be  pVx  as  just  found.  The  liquid  would 
then  have  the  same  free  surface  as  before,  and  this  would  stand  a 
height  X  above  the  highest  point  of  the  volume  V, 

The  addition  of  a  length  x  to  the  part  of  volume  V  will  raise  the 
fluid  which  thus  stands  above  into  a  layer  above  the  former  free 
surface  of  thickness  axl(a  —a).  The  "centre  of  gravity"  of  this 
portion  of  liquid  is  thus  raised  through  a  height  ^x  +  }^axj(a  -  a)  or 
^dxj(a  -  a).  The  work  done  is  the  product  of  this  by  pax,  that  is, 
:paaa^l{a  —  a).  The  whole  work  w  done  on  the  liquid  is  therefore 
given  by 

a 
w  =  pVx  +  hpo(?a^,  —,  (16) 

For  the  average  force  F  exerted  on  the  fluid  by  the  solid,  and  on 
the  solid  by  the  fluid,  we  have,  therefore,  in  gravitation  units, 

F^pV+yxa-^,  (17) 

The  second  term  is  negligible  if  x  be  infinitesimal,  and  therefore  the 
force  is  pF  as  before. 

As  an  example,  we  may  show  that  when  a  sphere  of  radius  r  i$> 
held  just  immersed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  radius  R  containing 
water,  and  is  caused  to  rise  gently  just  out  of  the  water,  the  loss  of 
potential  energy  of  the  water  is  Wi^l  -^r^/JR^)  if  W  be  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced  by  the  sphere. 

When  the  sphere  is  immersed  to  a  distance  h  measured  from  its^ 
lowest  point  to  the  free  surface,  and  is  then  caused  to  rise  in  actual 
level  a  distance  dx,  the  depth  h  diminishes  by  an  amount 

dh  =  adxl[a  -a). 

But  {a'-a)la=^{ir'-2rh-hh^)IB',  so  that  dx^{K' -2rh  +  h')dh  IT; 
Putting  dx  for  x  in  (16),  and  for  V  its  value  J^TrA-(Jir  -  h),  we  get  for 
the  whole  potential  energy  lost  by  the  water  in  falling  a  distance  dh 
along  the  sphere  the  equation 

duo  =  1^^5?!^(/i«  -  2rh  +  h')hWi. 

The  last  term  in  (16)  is  neglected  since  it  involves  d^tr,  and  we 
make  here  dx  infinitesimal.  The  whole  potential  energy  lost  by  the 
water  is  therefore 

0 

V     ^^/ 

which  was  to  be  proved. 
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The  whole  change  of  level  of  the  sphere  x  is 
ir 

0 
Hence  the  potential  energy  gained  by  the  solid  f 
I)'  be  the  weight  <ji  the  spher 


2  If 


K'-is> 


These  results  are  given  in  gravitation  units  : 
per  cubic  foot,  and  R,  r  be  measured  in  feet,  tl 
in  foot-pounds  by  the  expressions  found.  Thiae 
the  unsolved  Exercises  in  tireenhill's  Uydroatatic 
may  refer  for  instructive  examples  in  all  parts  ol 

415.  Centre  of  Bnoyanc;.  Bnoyancy  of  a 
components  of  pressure-force  have  a  resultant  wt 
vertical  in  the  body.  For  let  the  body  be  remo 
maintained  by  filling  up  the  space  vacated  by  it 
as  that  in  which  the  body  is  immersed)  wit 
arrangement  of  the  surrounding  fluid  in  any 
forces  of  gravity  on  the  fluid  thus  i-epkcing  the  I 
which  acts  downwards  through  the  centroid  of  1 
of  fluid,  and  we  assiime  that  the  pressure- forces 
rounding  fluid  on  the  body  were  the  vame  as  thos 
surface  of  the  portion  of  fluid  replacing  it.  The  t 
fluid,  and  therefore  that  on  the  body,  must  act 
same  point.  The  point  of  the  portion  of  the  space 
in  the  fluid  which  would  thus  coincide  with  the  cei 
fluid  is  called  the  eentre  of  buoyancy  of  the  body  i 
sioQ,  whole  or  partial  as  the  case  may  be,  which 

The  upward  force  equal  to  the  weight  of 
called  the  buoyancy,  and  is  therefore  for  a  floati 
weight  of  the  body.  A  floating  body  is  said  t 
buoyancy  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  body 
the  liquid.  The  freeboard  or  height  of  the  aidt 
water-line  is  au  indication  of  the  vessel'^  reserv< 

On  every  British  ship  nf  over  eighty  tons  d 
painted  a  load  water-line  (the  upper  edge  of  i 
zontal  line  across  a  circle),  beyond  which  the 
sunk  in  salt  water.  This  ensures  that  the  ship 
of  buoyancy  of  one-fourth  of  her  total  buoyancy. 
any  load  is  strictly  the  weight  of  wat«r  she  disp 
but  the  term  is  very  frequently  used,  especiall; 
buoys  or  life-belts,  to  denote  the  reserve  of  buoy 
when  floating  possesses. 

By  building  vessels  in  watertight  compart' 
buoyancy  may  be  retained  after  collision  has  cai 
partments  of  the  vessel  to  he  filled.     The  buoy 
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only  that  due  to  the  filling  up  with  water  of  space  formerly  unoocu 
pied  by  cargo. 

If  a  body  of  weight  W  which  floats  displace  when  completely 
immersed  a  weight  W'  of  v^rater,  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  is  W  -  W 
or  W^WjW-  1).  The  ratio  WjW  is  the  apparent  specific  gravity  of 
the  body.  It  is  frequently  denoted  by  a.  Hence  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  is  W{\J8-  1). 

416.  Interchange  of  Buoyancy  and  Reserve  of  Buosrancy. — 
Suppose  a  homogeneous  body  of  specific  gravity  8  to  float  in  water 
with  a  certain  water-line.  The  buoyancy  is  TF,  and  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  ir(  1/^-1).  Let  now  the  specific  gravity  be  changed  to 
1  -«,  the  buoyancy  will  become  W(l  -s)/8,  iuid  the  reserve  of  buoy- 
ancy ir(l -«)/«.  {1/(1 -«)- 1}  or  W,  By  the  change  of  specific 
gravity  the  buoyancy  and  resei've  of  buoyancy  have  been  inter- 
changed. Therefore  the  body  after  the  change  of  specific  gravity 
will  float  if  invei-ted  with  the  same  water-line  as  before. 

Moreover,  in  the  inverted  position  the  body  will  have  the  same 
righting  moment  as  before  for  the  same  angle  of  heel.  For  conside 
the  portions  of  the  body  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of  the  water- 
line.  Since  the  body  is  homogeneous  the  centroids  of  these,  which 
are  the  centres  of  buoyancy  for  the  two  positions  of  the  body,  lie  on 
a  line  through  6^,  and  are  at  distances  from  G  which  are  inversely  s& 
the  volumes  of  the  portions.  But  the  buoyancies  in  the  two  positions 
are  directly  as  these  volumes ;  hence  the  proposition. 

Hence,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Elgar,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
September  1,  1888,  the  stability  of  a  vessel  with  deep  draft  and  low 
freeboard  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vessel  with  light  draft  and  high  free- 
board. 

417.  Rigliting  Moment. — The  notion  of  centre  of  buoyancy  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  conditions  ol  equili 
brium  of  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid.  The  resultant  downward  force 
due  to  gravity  on  the  body  acts  in  a  vertical  through  the  centroid  of 
the  body,  the  upward  resultant  of  the  pressure-forces  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  acts  in  the  vertical  through  the  centroid  of  the  buoyancy. 
For  equilibrium  these  two  forces  must  be  equal  and  act  in  the  same 
vertical.  If  the  body  be  displaced  through  a  small  angle  from  the 
position  in  which  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  two  forces  are  no 
longer  in  the  same  vertical,  and  form  a  couple  which  turns  the  body 
either  towai*ds  or  from  the  position  of  equilibrium.  In  the  former 
case  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  in  the  latter  unstable.  The  moment 
of  the  couple  brought  into  play  for  any  position  of  the  body  inclined 
to  that  of  equilibrium  is  called  the  righting  or  the  capsizing  iDonimU, 
according  as  it  tends  to  cause  the  body  to  move  towards  or  from  the 
equilibrium  position. 

418.  Metacentre.  Metacentric  Height.  Cmres  of  Stability. — 
Now  let  a  body  floating  in  equilibrium  be  inclined  over  thix)ugh  any 
angle  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  displacement.  The  position  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centroid  of  the  vessel  will,  in  general,  be 
no  longer  in  the  same  vertical.     The  vertical  through  the  new  position 
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of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  will  meet  the  line  through  the  centroid  of 
the  vessel  which  is  vertical  in  the  equilibrium  position  in  a  point  if, 
which  is  called  the  mettusentre.  The  position  of  the  metacentre 
relatively  to  the  centroid  of  the  vessel  determines  whether  the 
equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable. 

Thus,  let  Fig.  214  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  ship  heeled  over 
through  the  angle  6  indicated,  between  the  two  water-lines,  LL\  L^L^, 

Fig.  214. 


and  let  the  centre  of  buoyancy  be  B^  while  B  is  the  point  which 
would  coincide  with  the  centre  of  buoyancy  if  the  vessel  were  on 
even  keel.  Also  let  G  be  the  centroid  of  the  vessel.  If  the  dis- 
placement has  not  been  altered  by  the  heel,  the  section  has  been 
turned  about  an  axis  through  Cj  the  centroid  of  the  plarie  offloUUion 
or  water-line  area  of  the  ship,  as  the  reader  may  prove. 

If  the  weight  or  "  displacement "  of  the  ship  be  TT,  the  righting 
moment  N'  is  Wx  distance  bettveen  G  and  tlie  line  BM^  that  is 

iV=  W,MG^\nQ^  iri/,„8in©. 

if  H^  denote  MG,  Thus  the  righting  moment  is  greater  for  a  given 
angle  of  heel  the  greater  the  height  H^  of  the  metacentre  above  the 
centroid  of  the  vessel.  Clearly  for  stability  M  must  be  above  G ; 
the  equilibrium  is  unstable  if  M  is  below  G,  Thus  the  equilibrium 
is  stable  according  as  the  metacentric  height  H^  is  positive  or 
negative. 

The  position  of  the  metacentre  varies  with  the  value  of  0,  and 
not  infrequently  becomes  very  small  or  even  negative  in  ships  for 
very  large  values  of  0.  In  such  a  case  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  by  the  navigating  officers  to  prevent  the  ship  from  getting 
broadside  on  to  waves  of  period  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  free 
rolling  of  the  ship,  lest  so  great  an  amplitude  6  of  heeling  oscilla- 
tion should  be  produced  as  may  go  beyond  the  point  at  which 
H^  vanishes.  If  this  amplitude  of  rolling  is  reached  the  ship  will 
capsize  unless  prompt  means  be  taken,  as  causing  a  body  of  men 
to  move  across  the  deck,  to  bring  into  play  a  moment  aiding  the 
recovery  of  the  ship. 

2  b 
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The  position  of  M  for  an  infinitely  small  angle  of  heel  is  some- 
times defined  as  the  metacentre,  and  the  corresponding  value  of 
H^  as  the  metoM-nJUric  height.  When  used  in  this  sense  the  meta- 
centric height  is  a  correct  measure  of  the  stability  of  the  ship  when 
upright,  or,  as  it  is  called,  is  '*  on  even  keel." 

As  the  ship  heels  over  about  a  horizontal  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  cross-section  represented  in  Fig.  214,  and  passing  through  C  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  moves  into  successive  positions  B^,  B^y  ...,  which 
lie  on  a  curve  called  the  ctirt'e  of  Imoyancy, 

Generally  the  stability  of  a  ship  for  small  angles  of  heel  is  slight, 

in  consequence  of  MG  for  such  displacements  being  small.     In  such 

cases  MG  rapidly  increases  with  d,  so  that  for  large  inclinations  the 
vessel  is  thoroughly  stable.  For  moderately  small  angles,  therefore, 
the  ship  has  a  long  period  of  oscillation,  and  possesses  great  steadi- 
ness. A  ship  in  which  the  metacentric  height  is  great  for  small 
inclinations  is  said  to  be  stiff.  The  degree  of  stiffness  for  different 
inclinations  may  be  exhibited  in  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissae  are 
angles  of  heel,  and  the  ordinates  are  the  corresponding  metacentric 
heights. 

A  curve  in  which  the  metacentric  heights  are  replaced  by 
the  moments  of  the  righting  couples  is  called  the  curve  of  statical 
stability.  Another  curve  is  also  drawn  called  the  curve  of  dynamical 
stability.  In  the  latter  the  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  amounts 
of  work  which  must  be  spent  in  heeling  the  vessel  slowly  over  from 
the  vertical  to  the  inclined  positions.  It  is  clear  that  each  ordinate 
of  the  curve  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  curve  of  statical 
stability  from  the  initial  point  up  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of 
the  latter  curve. 

419.  Longitndinal  Metacentre.  Snrface  of  Bnoyancy.  Meta- 
centric Heights. — A  ship  may,  however,  turn  about  a  horizontal 
axis  perpendicular  to  a  longitudinal  section  through  6^  and  the  keel, 
as  when  she  "  pitches  "  when  kept  with  her  head  to  the  wave.s,  or  in 
any  way  undergoes  change  of  trim,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  of  the 
difference  of  draft  of  water  at  bow  and  stern.  For  this  inclination 
there  also  exists  a  metacentre  which  is  called  the  longitvdinal  tneta- 
centre.  For  this  the  metacentre  height  is  evidently  much  greater 
than  the  ordinary  or  transverse  metacentric  height.  The  righting 
moment  has  an  expression  corresponding  to  that  already  obtained. 

Hence  when  the  ship  is  inclined  in  a  combination  of  heeling  and 
pitching  the  centre  of  buoyancy  moves  to  a  succession  of  positions 
which  lie  on  a  surface,  which  is  called  the  surface  of  buoyancy. 

The  metacentric  heights,  both  transverse  and  longitudinal,  are 
determined  experimentally  for  ships  by  moving  a  weight  along  the 
deck  and  observing  the  inclination  produced  by  it  in  different  posi- 
tions, or  by  filling  the  boats  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vessel  alter- 
nately with  a  known  weight  of  water.  This  is  done  for  different 
displacements  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  stability  in  different  circum- 
stances may  be  known. 

Let  t}\e  weight  moved  be  denoted  by  P,  and  let  it  be  moved 


J^'*«/A*''^i^3 
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across  the  deck  through  a  distance  b.  Then  if  H^  be  the  displace- 
ment of  the  ship  and  0  the  inclination,  we  have  for  equilibrium 
Pbcoae  =  W.GZ=  Wn^mndy  or 

Pb=WH^taiie. 

But  ZT^tand  is  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  the  ship 
has  been  displaced  in  the  same  direction  relatively  to  the  ship  as 
has  P,  for  if  this  distance  be  denoted  by  GG^  we  have  b/GG^  =  W/P. 
If  then  the  displacement  W  of  the  ship  be  known,  and  6  be  observed 
by  means  of  a  clinometer  (or  pendulum  hung  in  the  ship  with  a 
graduated  circular  arc  to  measure  its  angular  deflection  from  a  line 
fixed  in  the  ship  through  the  point  of  suspension),  the  value  of 
PbjWov  GG^ is  calculated,  and  from  this  If^^  obtained  as  GG J tand. 

To  take  an  example  (see  Greenhill,  Uydrostatica,  p.  150),  H.M.S. 
Achilles,  of  displacement  9000  tons,  was  inclined  over  by  moving 
20  tons  across  the  deck  through  a  distance  of  42  feet,  so  that 
the  bob  of  a  pendulum  20  feet  long  moved  through  a  distance  of 
10  inches,  and  the  angle  of  heel  was  changed  from  -  0  to  +6. 

Here  tan26  =  10/(20  x  12)  =  1/24, nearly, and 2G^(?j  =  20  x  42/9000, 
in  feet.  Thus  MG  =  20  x  24  x  42/9000  =  2-24,  in  feet.  The  value 
of  0  in  degrees  is  57-3/48,  very  nearly,  or  6  =  1°  12'. 

420.  Wedges  of  Emersion  and  Immersion. — When  a  ship  is 
heeled  over  as  in  Fig.  214,  a  wedge  of  the  vessel  CLL^  is  brought 
under  water,  while  another  wedge  of  equal  volimie  CL'L\  emerges. 
The  former  is  called  the  wedge  of  immersion,  the  latter  the  wedge  of 
emersion.  The  righting  couple,  L,  due  to  these  wedges,  is  the  sum 
of  the  moments  about  the  longitudinal  line  through  C  of  the  buoyancy 
of  the  wedge  of  immersion,  and  the  negative  buoyancy  of  the  wedge  of 
emersion.  These  give  two  moments  in  the  same  direction.  LetcZt? 
be  any  volume  of  the  wedge  of  immersion,  x  its  horizontal  distance 
from  the  line  tlu*ough  C,  and  let  pdZS  he  the  weight  of  water 
filling  dZS.  Also  let  the  same  symbols  accented  apply  to  the  wedge 
of  emersion.     We  have 

L=rfpxdzs  -hfpxdrs',  (18) 

where  the  integrals  are  taken  throughout  the  wedges. 

Take  two  parallel  cross-sections  at  distance  dy  apart,  and  let  8 
be  small.  Then  we  have  for  an  element  of  the  space  between  these 
dtiy^xBdxdy. 

But  dxdy  is  an  area  dA  parallel  to  the  water  level,  is,  in  fact. 
an  element  of  what  is  called  the  plane  of  flotation,  the  section  of  the 
ship  by  the  water  level.  Hence,  summing  for  all  slices  of  the 
wedges  thus  taken,  we  may  write  (18), 

L  =  pe{fx'dA+fx'^dA'}.  (19) 

The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  moment  of  inei-tia  about  the 
longitudinal  line  through  C  of  a  plane  of  matter,  of  amount  pd 
per  unit  of  area,  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  flotation.     If  A  be 
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the  whole  area  of   the  plane  of    flotation,  and  A;  be  its  radius  of 
gyration  about  the  longitudinal  through  (7,  we  have 

L^pOAk",  (20) 

If  the  centroids  of  the  two  wedges  be  found,  and  be  denoted  by 
g,  g,  the  ]megg'  must  evidently  be  parallel  to  the  line  BR  (Fig.  214), 
joining  the  centres  of  buoyancy  for  the  two  positions  of  the  ship. 
Also  if  6^  be  the  volume  of  a  wedge,  V  the  total  immersed  volume, 
q  the  length  of  the  projection  of  gg'  on  the  water  line  in  the  dis- 
placed position,  and  p  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
B  on  ffM,  clearly  q^pVjU,  Now  when  d  is  infinitesimal  gg'  is 
infinitely  nearly  horizontal,  and  therefore  BB'  is  then  horizontal. 
Hence  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  buoyancy  at  ^  is  parallel  to  the 
water  line. 

By  the  relation  between  p  and  q  just  stated  we  have  for  the 
righting  moment 

W.GZ=W{p-GB^nff) 

=  W^9  -  GBeine\  =p{Uq'  V^GBAnO). 

The  last  relation  is  known  as  Atwood's  theorem. 

The  term  pUq  is  plainly  the  couple  L{  =  pOAI^)  due  to  the 
wedges  of  emersion  and  immersion.  The  total  righting  moment  is 
therefore  to  be  determined,  in  any  given  case  of  a  floating  body,  by 
calculating  pBAk^  for  the  plane  of  flotation  and  subtracting  from  the 
result  the  value  of  Tr.6^^sin6.  Thus  for  a  homogeneous  right  circular 
cylinder  of  radius  r,  and  height  2A,  floating  with  its  axis  vertical  and 
immersed  to  a  depth  d,  we  have  6  being  small, 

pdAh^^lpBiTT^,  W.GBsm6  =  pnf^d{h'-^d)e, 
«o  that 

righting  moment  =  pBwr^{\r^  -  (A  -  id)d}.  * 

The  equilibrium  is  unstable  only  if  Ak*  <  V.GB,  Hence  in  the  case 
just  considered  the  equilibrium  is  unst9.ble  only  if  c^  -  2hd  +  ^  <  0, 
and  is  thoroughly  stable  if  ir*>A-,  that  is  if  h<ir/J2,  wnce  this 
ensures  that  d*-'2hd  +  ^r^,  or  {d-hy  +  ^-h^  shall  be  positive 
whatever  d  may  be. 

If  the  body  be  completely  immersed  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is 
fixed  in  the  body,  since  the  shape  of  the  space  occupied  by  it  in  the 
fluid  in  no  way  alters.  It  will  be  clear  by  merely  drawing  a  figure, 
that  for  stability  of  equilibrium  the  centre  of  buoyancy  B  must  be 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  G.  The  righting  moment  for  an  inclina- 
tion 6  is  evidently  W.GB.HinO. 

421.  Oscillatioxi8  of  a  Floating  Body.— For  small  oscillations  of 
a  floating  body,  such  as  a  ship,  we  can  obtain  an  approximate  ex- 
pression by  §  53  if  we  neglect  the  motion  of  the  water.     Calling 
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WK"^  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship  about  the  horizontal  line 
through  0,  and  T  the  period,  we  have 


r=2.y£.  (21) 


Thus  the  greater  the  righting  moment  the  smaller  the  period  of 
rolling.  The  quantity  WH^  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  what 
is  called  in  §  418  the  stiffness  of  the  ship. 

The  theory  of  the  oscillations  of  a  ship  is  a  very  important 
part  of  applied  mechanics,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  The 
reader  must  refer  to  treatises  on  the  stability  of  ships. 

422.  Heel  Produced  in  Screw  Steamer  by  Propeller. — A  screw 
steamer  is  heeled  over  by  the  reaction  of  the  water  on  the  pro- 
peller, and  a  sailing  ship  by  the  action  of  the  sails,  which  also  tends 
to  send  down  the  bow  and  raise  the  stem.  In  the  former  case 
the  torque,  or  total  turning  motive  applied  by  the  engines  to  the 
propeller,  measures  the  torque  N  of  reaction  exerted  by  the  water. 
This  torque  is  balanced  by  the  heeling  over  of  the  vessel  through 
an  angle  B  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  engines  are 
turning  the  screw.  If  the  horse-power  given  out  by  the  engines  at 
the  propeller  be  U,  and  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
propeller  per  minute,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  screw  in  radians 
per  minute  is  2nn.     We  have  then 

SS000U=2nnxN  or  ir=  83000 ^/2^rn 

in  pound-foot  units  of  torque.     If  ffj^  be  as  before,  zhe  metacentric 
height  in  feet,  and  6  the  angle  of  heel  produced,  we  have 

33000  Z7     ™.„    .   ^ 
or  if  6  be  small 

33000  rr  . 

2x22407^^^^f'i/„'  ^     ^ 

where  FT  is  to  be  taken  in  tons. 

For  a  warship  of  12,000  tons  and,  say  2  feet  metacentric  height, 
the  engines  of  which  develop,  say  12,000  horse-power,  with  the  screw 
running  at  100  revolutions  per  minute,  the  inclination  in  degrees 
is  33  X  57-3/(47r  X  224)  =  1-5. 

The  effect  of  the  reaction  of  the  water  on  the  wheels  of  a  paddle 
steamer  is  in  a  similar  way  to  alter  the  trim  of  the  vessel — throwing 
up  the  bow  and  depressing  the  stern.  The  opposite  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a  sailing  vessel  is,  to  some  extent, 
counteracted  by  the  "  rake  "  of  the  masts  toward  the  stern. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  further  here  the  subject  of  the 
equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  important  as  it  is  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.     The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  and  interesting  prac- 
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tical  treatment  in  Professor  Greenhill's  treatise  on  Hf/drosUUics.     He 
may  consult  also  treatises  on  Naval  Architecture. 

428.  Specific  Qravity.  Detennmation  of  Specific  Grayity  of  Solid. 
Relation  between  Specific  Gravity  and  Density. — As  remarked 
above,  an  important  application  of  Archimedes'  principle  is  to  the 
determination  of  specific  gravities.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body 
is  the  ratio  of  the  true  weight  of  the  body  (the  weight  in  vacuo)  to 
the  true  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
maximum  density.  [Water  taken  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
and  warmed  first  contracts  until  the  temperature  4**  centigrade  is 
reached,  then  expands  as  the  temperature  is  raised  further.] 

These  weights  can  be  determined  approximately  by  weighing  the 
body  in  air,  and  then  ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight  when  the  body 
is  weighed  in  water.  The  former  weighing  is  performed  with  the 
body  hung  by  a  fine  thread  from  a  "  short  pan ''  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  beam,  an  equal  length  of  thread  being  placed  with  the  weights 
in  the  other  pan.  Then  a  beaker  of  water  is  placed  in  the  balance- 
case,  and  raised  so  as  to  completely  immerse  the  body.  But  several 
corrections  are  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  result.  First,  the 
true  weight  of  the  body  must  be  ascertained  by  correcting  for  the  air 
displaced  by  the  body  and  the  air  displaced  by  the  weights,  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  water  must  be  similarly  corrected,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  must  be  observed,  and  a  correction  applied 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  water  in  which  the  body  was 
weighed  was  not  at  maximum  density. 

The  following  precautions  are  necessary  in  caiT3ring  out  the 
experiments.  The  water  must  have  been  freed  from  air  by  boil- 
ing. Bubbles  of  air  carried  in  by  the  bodies  immersed  and  clinging 
to  them  should  be  removed  by  touching  them  with  a  clean  wire 
from  the  outside.  The  body  when  weighed  in  water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  side  of  the  vessel,  or  to  come  very  near  it 
anywhere. 

The  relation  between  specific  gravity  and  density  is  evident.  Let 
W  be  the  weight  of  a  body,  ta  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water 
at  its  temperature  of  maximum  density.*  Then  if  ^  be  the  specific 
gravity,  we  have 

jr=:  Gw.  (23) 

But  W=  Vp  where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  body  and  p  its 
density.  Also  w  =  Vp^  if  p^  be  the  density  of  the  water  (pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  or  grammes  per  cubic  centimetre,  <S^.,  as  the  case  may  be). 
Hence  we  have 

P  =  Op„  (24) 

that  Ls  the  density  of  the  body  is  equal  to  its  specific  gravity 
multiplied  by  the  density  of  water :  in  other  words,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  is  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  body  to  the 

*  In  future,  in  this  connection,  this  temperature  will  be  under&tood  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated. 
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density  of  water,  as  is  evident  from  the  meaning  of  density  and  the 
definition  of  specific  gravity  given  above. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  does  not 
depend  on  the  units  employed,  while  the  density  does.  The 
dimensional  formula  of  density  is  evidently  ML~^. 

If  the  system  of  units  be  such  that  the  density  of  water  is  unity 
the  specific  gravity  is  numerically  the  same  as  the  density.  This  is 
approximately  the  case  in  the  metric  system,  where  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  very  nearly  1  gramme.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  very  carefully  that  in  this  system  a  gramme  is  not 
defined  as  the  mass  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  but  as  1/1000  of 
the  mass  of  Borda's  standard  kilogramme  (see  §134). 

Particulars  regarding  methods  of  weighing  and  correcting  for  the 
buoyancy  of  air  are  given  in  chap.  xvi.  on  Meatur&inents  and  Inatru- 
merUa,  We  shall  merely  give  here  some  account  of  the  determination 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids,  leaving  the  determina- 
tion of  the  densities  of  gases  for  discussion  in  Part  II. 

424.  Determination  of  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Solid  which  floats  in 
Water. — When  a  solid  is  of  smaller  specific  gravity  than  that  of  water, 
it  is  necessary  to  attach  it  to  a  sinker,  preferably  made  of  copper  or  brass 
wire,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  may  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  true  weight  of  the  sinker  should 
be  known,  but  merely  its  weight  in  water.  For  let  the  true  weight 
of  the  solid  be  W,  that  of  the  solid  and  sinker  together  in  water  be 
JTj,  and  that  of  the  sinker  in  water  W^  Put  for  a  moment  W  for 
the  true  weight  of  the  sinker.  Then  weight  of  water  equal  in 
volume  to  body  and  sinker  together  =  W'\-W  -  W^  The  weight  of 
water  displaced  by  the  sinker  =W  -  Jr,.  Hence  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  solid  ^W+W -W,-{W --W,)=W-  W,  +  IT,.  There- 
fore 

In  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  a  number  of 
substances  specifically  lighter  than  water  the  same  sinker  of  copper 
wire  may  be  used  and  left  in  the  water.  The  body  can  easily  be 
attached  when  required. 

In  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  which  are 
soluble  in  or  are  chemically  attacked  by  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  the  solid  in  some  other  liquid  by  which  it  is  not  so  affected, 
then  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  by  some  suitable 
method.  If  fT  be  the  weight  of  the  body  and  IF,  be  the  weight  in  the 
liquid,  what  we  may  call  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  relatively  to 
the  liquid  is  given  by 

If  now  the  weight  of  any  volume  of  the  liquid  be  found  to  be  vj^  and 
that  of  the  same  volume  of  watei;  be  w,  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
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that  of  the  solid  will  weigh  ic{W-  F,)/«7,,  or  if  «  be  the  specific  gravity 
wjtc  of  the  liquid  this  volume  of  water  will  weigh  { Ff  -  ff,)/s-  Hence 
the  true  specific  gravity  is 


-«■•• 


(2T) 


425.  Th«  Spedflc  Oravlty  Bottle. — The  densities  of  both  solids 
and  liquidscan  be  determined  by  means  of  the  pyknometer  or  specific 


gravity  bottle.  This  is  a  small  glass  flask  provided  with  a  ground 
neck  and  a  glass  stopper  accurately  fitting  it  so  that  the  stopper  can 
alwayH  be  put  in  to  exactly  the  same  distance.  Through  the  stopper 
from  to['  to  bottom  runs  a  narrow  perforation  to  allow  air  and  liquid 
to  escape  through  the  stopper  when  it  is  inserted,  so  that  the  flask 
may  be  exactly  filled  with  liquid  up  to  the  stopper.  (See  Fig,  315.) 
The  true  weight  of  the  llask,  and  the  weight  of  water  which  it 
contains  having  been  ascertained,  it  is  then  well  dried  •  and  filled 
exactly  with  liquid  and  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  contained  liquid 

•  A  good  meihod  of  drjiug  a  flask  is  to  force  air  from  a  bellows  through  a 
□arrow  glass  tube  a  good  length  of  which  is  kept  hoi  io  the  Same  of  a  BanseD 
lamp.  If  the  end  of  the  tube  be  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a  stream  of 
dfy  warm  air  is  made  to  circulate  in  the  interior  and  quickly  evaporates  any 
moistare  remaining.  It  is  of  little  ase.  besides  being  dangerous  to  the  flask,  to 
attempt  to  drive  off  the  molatnre  bj  holding  the  fluk  above  the  gas  Same. 


•J  ^* 
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found  by  applying  the  necessary  corrections  to  the  result.  If  >r,,  W 
be  the  weights  of  liquid  and  water  respectively  contained  by  the 
bottle  we  have 

G  =  ^.  (28) 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  for  example,  a 
few  fragments  of  a  rare  metal,  or  an  insoluble  powder,  the  weight 
W,  of  the  solid  is  ascertained,  then  the  solid  is  placed  in  the  bottle, 
the  bottle  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  weight  W  of  the  contents 
found.  The  weight  of  water  in  the  bottle  along  with  the  substance 
is  now  W  -  Wg.  The  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of 
the  body  is  therefore  W-{W'  -W,)^W^-  W,  -  W,     Hence  we  have 

W 

426.  Volnxnenometev. — The  volume  of  a  body  and  therefore  its 
specific  gravity  can  be  determined  by  means  of  a  volumenometer,  or 
stereometer  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  was  invented  bv  a  French 
officer  named  Say  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
^npowder. 

One  form  of  the  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  216.  AB  are 
two  parts  of  a  vessel  connected  by  a  short  neck.  The  lower  part  B 
i£  continued  by  one  limb  of  a  (J -tube,  the  other  limb  of  which 
is  furnished  with  two  taps  one  above  and  one  below  the  junction. 
The  lower  end  of  the  second  limb  C  can  be  left  free  or  have  attached 
to  it  a  flexible  tube  connected  with  a  cistern  containing  mercury,  by 
which  mercury  can  be  raised  to  any  required  level  in  the  U-tube, 
The  upper  lip  of  the  vessel  A  is  ground  so  as  to  fit  air-tightly 
a  greased  plate  of  glass  slipped  over  it. 

The  instrument  is  first  calibrated  as  follows.  The  lower  end  of 
the  limb  C  is  left  free  and  the  tap  T^  is  closed,  the  other  left  open. 
Mercury  is  then  poured  in  at  the  mouth  of  C  until  it  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  A  J  which  is  then  closed  by  the  glass  plate,  care  being  taken  to 
include  no  air.  The  tap  T^  is  then  closed,  and  T^  opened,  and  the 
mercury  run  out  from  A  to  the  mark  a,  and  weighed.  This  gives 
the  volume  of  -4,  V^  say.  The  mercury  is  then  run  out  to  6,  and 
weighed,  and  gives  the  volume  of  B^  F,  say. 

In  a  determination  with  the  instrument  the  movable  cistern  is 
attached  for  convenience,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
the  mercury  is  made  to  stand  at  the  level  a  while  both  limbs  are  open 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  plate  is  then  slipped  over^l,  and  the  cistern 
is  lowered  until  the  mercury  falls  to  b.  The  air  contained  in  the 
space  AB  thus  falls  below  atmospheric  pressure,  by  an  amount 
indicated  by  the  vertical  distance  of  the  top  of  the  column  in  C  below 
b.  Let  this  height  be  A,  then  if  pressure  be  reckoned  in  terms  of 
the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury,  and  II  be  the  height  of  the 
barometric  column,  we  have  for  the  pressure  in  ^^,  H-h,  The 
mercury  is  again  brought  to  a  with  the  vessel  A  open.     The  body  of 
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the  volume  iH  to  be  formed  is  then  placed  id  A,  the  plate 
i,  and  the  cistern  lowered  until  the  mercury  failR  to  6  in  the 
id  limb.     The  vertical  depth  h'  of  the  column  in  C  below  b  is 

id  off. 

I  calculation  of  the  volume  v  of  the  body  i»  then  carried  out 
ws.  By  Boyle's  law  of  the  pressure  of  air  (§  431)  we  have 
le  firet  determination  of  pressure  {tf-A)/i?=°  iV(^i+  ''i)>  *J"^ 
be  second  (II  -  A')/Zf  ={^\-  »)/( I',  +  I ',  -  «).  From  these  two 
>nH  we  obtain 

„^^(i- +  r,)=*'-zAj^i',.  (30) 

18  V  having  been  obtained,  and  the  weight  ft'  of  the  body 
been  determined  we  get  at  once  the  density 

C-  J-  (31) 

B  necessary  of  course  that  A,  h'  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
ely  determined. 

I  instrument  is  liable  to  inaccuracy  through  moisture  contained 
lir,  leakage  of  the  plate,  and  variation  of  temperature. 
he  atmospheric  pressure  is  varying  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
ter  when  the  mercury  stands  at  a,  and  when  h  and  A'  are 
d,  and  use  the  observed  values  in  a  formula  obtained  without 
ng  //^  constant,  to  avoid  any  error  from  this  cause. 
lescription  of  another  form  of  volumenometer  invented  by 
f.  Stroud,  for  which  great  accuracy  is  claimed,  will  be  found 
Phil.  Mag.  August  1833. 

.  Watt's  Hydrometer. — The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  can 
pared  by  an  apparatus  due  to  James  Watt  and  indicated  in 
17.  In  two  bakers  containing  the  liquids  to  be  compared 
wo  gla&s  tubes,  A,  B,  which  are  Open  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
by  a  bend  at  the  top,  provided  with  a  tube  T,  by  which  air 
sucked  out  of  both  tubes.  The  tube  can  be  closed  when 
d  by  a  pinch-cock  on  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  terminating  T. 
len  air  is  sucked  out  at  T  the  liquids  rise  in  the  tubes  above 
els  in  the  beakers.  Jjet  the- two  heights  above  these  levels 
be  A,  A',  let  P  denote  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  p  the 
e  in  the  bend  above  the  columns  (neglecting  the  preseure- 
ice  in  the  air  at  the  tope  of  the  columns  due  to  difference  of 
and  p,  p'  the  densities  of  the  liquids.  We  have  P^p'-gpA 
,  so  that 

e.  =  J.  (32) 

p      A 

.  Specific  Oravity  of  Fluid.  Hydrometer  of  Tarlable  Im- 
1.  Gradnatioil. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  can  be 
ined  by  ascertaining  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  sustained  in 
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the  liquid  by  a  body  of  known  volume.  If  this  loss  be  ic  grammes, 
and  the  volume  of  the  body  be  V  cubic  centimetrea,  the  specific 
gravity  sought  is  10/  T. 

^_  The  specific  gravities  of  fluids  are,  however,  when  not  very 
a«jurate]y  required,  determined  by  hffOrometas.     These  are  of  two 


kinds- — hydrometers  of  variable  immersion,  and  hydrometers  of  con- 
stant immersion.  A  hydrometer  of  variable  immemioD  consists  of  a 
hollow  body  furnished  ivith  a  uniform  graduated  stem  as  shown  in 
Fig.  218.  It  is  weighted  with  shot  or  mercury  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  so  as  to  float  in  a  fluid  with  the  stem  vertical.  The 
free  surface  of  the  liquid  stands  at  some  point  of  the  stem,  and, 
as  the  stem  is  of  smaU  crosB-section,  the  instrument  is  approximately 
a  body  completely  immersed,  and  ia  subject  to  very  nearly  the  same 
conditions  of  stability. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  the 
tower  will  be  that  cross-section  on  the  stem  which  coincides  with  the 
free  surface,  so  that  the  position  of  this  cross-section  determines  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  liquid   in  which   the   hydrometer   may  be 
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placed.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  obtained  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  volume  of  the  body  of  the  instrument  up  to  some  croes-section 
of  the  stem,  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  and  the  cross-section  of 
the  stem.  These  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  the  instrument  is  weighed.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  liquid 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  been  determined  accurately  by 
some  other  means.  The  crossnsection  which  coincides  with  the  free 
surface  is  observed,  and  is  marked  on  the  stem.  The  volume  of  the 
instrument  up  to  this  mark  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
which  has  the  same  weight  as  the  hydrometer,  and  this  volume  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  known  weight  of  the  instrument  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

The  cross-section  of  the  stem  is  found  either  by  measuring  the 
diameter  at  a  number  of  places  by  means  of  a  screw  gauge  or  vernier 
callipers  (chap,  xvi.),  or  by  placing  the  instrument  in  a  second 
liquid  also  of  known  specific  gravity.  In  the  latter  case  the  instru- 
ment will  sink  to  another  cross-section  of  the  stem,  and  if  F  be  the 
volume  immersed  in  the  first  liquid,  V+v  the  volume  immersed  in 
the  second  liquid,  8,  8  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  liquids,  the 
difference  of  volume  is  plainly  equal  to  F(«  -  «')/«'.  The  length  of 
stem  between  the  two  cross-sections  being  measured,  the  cross- 
section  is  vjl,  thus  the  cross-section  of  the  stem  being  known  the 
volume  of  any  length  of  the  stem  is  of  course  also  known. 

To  graduate  the  instrument  we  proceed  as  follows.  First,  the 
specific  gravity  corresponding  to  a  mark  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
lowest  point  of  the  stem  is  ascertained  as  follows.  The  volume  of 
the  instrument  up  to  that  cross-section  is  calculated.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  the  instrument  stands  at  that  mark  is 
evidently  WjVp^,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  V  the 
volume  of  the  instrument  and  p„  the  density  i>f  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  the  instrument  stands  at  a 
distance  x  above  the  lowest  mark  is  Wj{V-{-xc)p^^  where  c  is  the  cross- 
section  of  the  stem.  Let  V  be  equal  to  ^  so  that  2  is  a  length  of  the 
stem  which  would  be  equal  in  volume  to  V.  Then  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  corresponding  to  the  point  at  distance  x  from  the 
lowest  point  is  equal  to  Wj(l  +  x)cp^.  If  we  denote  the  specific  gravity 
corresponding  to  a;  by  y  we  have  the  equation  {I  +  x)y  =  Wjcp^,  If, 
then,  from  an  origin  0  along  the  axis  of  x  we  lay  off  a  distance  2  +  x, 
and  from  the  point  so  found,  and  at  right  angles  to  that,  lay  off  a 
distance  y  =  WI{1  -|-  x)cp^,  and  do  this  for  different  values  of  x  we  shal) 
get  a  series  of  points  forming  a  curve.  The  ordinates  of  that  curve 
are  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids  corresponding  to  the  different 
values  of  x.  The  curve  is  clearly  an  equilateral  hyperbola  referred 
to  its  asymptotes  as  axes  of  co-ordinates  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  219. 
It  is  only  necessary,  then,  to  draw  an  equilateral  hyperbola  for  the 
constant  parameter  W/cp^,  and  we  have  the  complete  graduation  of 
the  instrument. 

Values  of  y  are  taken  expressed  by  simple  numbers,  and  differing 
from    one   another   in  arithmetical    progi'ession,    and    the   points 
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cormsponding  to  these  are  marked  by  the  cross  lines  on  the  scale 
along  the  stem.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  curve  the  distances  AB, 
£Cj  CD,  between  the  lines  representing  values  of  y  in  arithmetical 
progression,  are  closer  together,  the  smaller  the  value  of  x,  that  is 
the  higher  the  specific  gravity.  The  graduation  of  the  stem, 
therefore,  becomes  more  and  more  open  towards  the  top  of  the 
instrument. 

Let  OM  represent  I  +  length  of  stern  from  the  lowest  division  to 
highest.  The  ordinate  MP  at  M  is  the  least  specific  gravity  shown  by 
the  instrument.     To  find  the 

point  on  the  stem  for  any  Fig.  219. 

specific  gravity  which  the 
instrument  can  measure,  the 
following  construction  can  be 
used.  Draw  from  P  a  line 
Pp  parallel  to  OM.  Lay  ofl' 
along  MP  the  specific  gra- 
vity for  which  the  point  is 
required,  let  it  be  MQ.  Join 
OQ,  interciecting  Pp  in  q,  and 
let  the  ordinate  through  q 
meet  OX  in  C,  MC  is  the 
distance  of  the  point  along 
the  stem  from  the  top  divi- 
sion of  the  hydrometer. 

An  instrument  could  be 
made  to  have  any  required 

range  by  making  the  stem  sufficiently  long,  but  it  would  be  very 
unwieldy,  consequently  a  succession  of  instruments  is  arranged  for 
by  adjusting  the  ballasting  weight  and  volume  of  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  so  that  where  the  range  of  one  stem  leaves  off  at  the 
top  the  range  of  the  next  begins  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  form  of  variable  immersion  hydrometer  constantly  used 
called  "  Twaddell's  hydrometer,"  the  numbers  marked  at  the  divisions 
of  the  stem  are  not  themselves  the  specific  gravities  corresponding 
to  these  marks.  If  n  be  one  of  the  numbers  the  specific  gravity  is 
H-5n/l000  or  1  4-w/200; 

429.  Hydrometer  of  Constant  Immersion.  Nicholson's  Hydro- 
meter.— A  constant  immersion  hydrometer  consists  of  a  hollow  body 
with  fine  stem  above,  and  weighted  below  to  give  stability,  but  carries 
at  the  top  of  the  stem  a  pan  to  receive  weights.  There  is  only  one 
mark  on  the  stem  to  which  the  instrument  is  sunk  in  all  liquids  by 
means  of  weights  placed  in  the  scale-pan  above.     (See  Fig.  220.) 

If  W  be  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer,  and  W^  the  weight 
required  in  the  scale-pan  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the  mark  in 
water,  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  instrument  when  so 
sunk  is  IV  +  W„, 

Let  now  Wi  be  the  weight  which  must  be  placed  in  the  scale-pan 
to  sink  the  hydrometer  to  the  mark  in  a  liquid,  the  specific  gravity 


I.   ^i 
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of  which  is  to  be  determined.     The  weight  of  liquid  dinplaced  by  the 
hydrometer  is  \V+  W,.     Hence,  if  ff  be  the  specific  gravity, 

The  instrument  is  clearly,  up  to  a  certain  limit  [G=  Wj{W+  H',)], 

applicable  to  lii]uids  specifically  lighter  than  water. 

It  is  possible  also  to  find  the  approximate  weight  of  a  body  (which 
is  not  too  heavy)  with  this  hydrometer. 
Fig.  220.  by  placing  it  in  the  upper  scale  pan 

with  additional  weights  to  sink  the 
instrument  to  the  mark.  The  body 
is  then  replaced  by  weights  which 
sink  the  hydrometer  again  to  the 
mark. 

In  Nicholson's  hydrometer  the  in- 
iitnunent  just  described  has  added  to 
it  a  scale  pan  or  basket  at  the  lower 
end,  which  enables  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  body  weighed  as  just  described 
to  be  deteiinined.  The  body  after 
being  weighed  in  the  upper  scale  pan 
is  transferred  to  the  lower,  and  the 
additional  weight  required  in  the  npper 
pan  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the  mark 

Let  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
he  IT,  of  the  body  W,,,  and  the  weights 
which  must  be  added  in  the  upper  scale 
pan  when  the  body  is  in  the  upper  and 
lower  scale  pan  respectively  be  B",,  H',, 
The  weight  of  water  displaced  in  the 
fintt  case  is  11'+  n\+  l('„  in  the  second 
itisir+ir  +  HV 
The  weight  of  water  displaced  by  tne  bodv  in  the  second  case 

18   therefore  (ir+ir,+  li;)-{»'+ir»+»',)=H",-ir,.     The  specific 

gravity  of  the  body  is  therefore 


G=.A^...  m 


The  sensibility  of  Nicholson's  hydrometer  is  greater  the  thinner 
the  stem  at  the  mark  which  is  adjusted  to  be  at  the  liquid  surface. 
For  clearly  any  additional  small  weight  placed  in  or  taken  off  the 
scale  pan  will  cause  a  larger  depression  or  rise  of  the  instrument, 
since  the  volume  immei-sed  or  withdrawn  is  equal  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  stem  multiplied  by  the  depression  or  rise  in  question.  The 
thickness  of  the  stem  is  in  many  of  the  ordinary  instruments  absurdly 
too  large.     An    instrument   which  the  author  had   constructed    is 
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wholly  of  glass  and  platinum  (except  the  upper  scale  pan)  and  has  a 
stem  only  1  millimetre  in  diameter. 

The  capillary  elevation  of  the  water  round  the  stem  of  the 
hydrometer  produces  a  downward  force  upon  it ;  the  error  due  to 
this  is  minimised  hy  making  the  stem  as  small  as  pos<«ib1e. 

430.  Period  of  Vertical  Oscillation  of  a  Hydrometer. — The 
vertical  oscillation  of  such  a  hydrometer  is  easily  investigated  if  the 
motion  of  the  liquid  be  neglected.  Let  the  instrument  floating  with 
the  mark  at  the  surface  be  depressed  a  further  distance  x.  The 
additional  volume  immersed  is  xs  if  «  be  the  cross-section.  The 
upward  force  acting  is  now  in  absolute  units  { Jr+f)a»)5r,  if  p  be  the 
density  of  the  liquid,  and  this,  besides  balancing  gravity,  gives  an 
upward  accelerating  force  px8g.  The  upward  acceleration  is  px^g/W, 
Hence  we  have  for  the  period  7'  of  oscillation, 

T=2^  /^.  (34) 

V  psg 

The  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  thus  W/ps^ 
and  is  greater  the  smaller  8  and  the  smaller  p,  A  very  sensitive 
Nicholson's  hydrometer  set  up  in  this  way  has  been  used  by  Messrs. 
Milne  and  Gray  for  observations  of  the  vertical  motions  of  the 
ground  in  earthquakes.  The  instrument  having  a  very  long  period 
of  oscillation  does  not  respond  to  the  quickly  varying  vertical  motions 
of  its  support,  and  gives  a  steady  point  relatively  to  which  these 
motions  can  be  observed. 

431.  Pressure  in  Gases  (Boyle's  Law). — A  gas,  aj^  we  have  seen, 
is  a  fluid  that  diffuses  into  any  space  presented  to  it,  even  if  that 
space  be  already  occupied  by  another  gas.  Also  two  portions  of  the 
same  gas  are  really  diffusing  into  one  another.  An  equilibrium  state, 
however,  is  set  up  in  which  changes  of  pressure  are  balanced  at  all 
places  in  the  gas,  which  is,  however,  subject  to  the  elementary  laws 
of  the  pi-essure  in  a  fluid  under  gravity. 

We  must  defer  to  Vol.  II.  the  full  discussion  of  the  laws  of  gases, 
including  the  phenomena  of  diffusion,  inasmuch  as  these  involve  the 
cx>nception  and  measurement  of  temperature.  We  may,  however, 
deal  shortly  with  the  subject  of  gaseous  pressure  under  the  condition 
of  constancy  and  uniformity  of  temperature,  or  th>it  of  non-communi- 
cation of  heat,  applying  in  the  latter  case  the  (here  assumed) 
relation  between  pressure  and  volume. 

We  have  assumed  at  §  42G  above  the  law  of  Boyle,  which  states 
that  the  temperature  being  kept  constant,  the  pressure  in  any  portion 
of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  volume  which  the  portion  occupies.  This  law 
-was  established  by  Boyle  in  an  experiment  of  which  we  transcribe 
here  his  own  description.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  question  was 
then  being  discussed  whether  the  support  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Torricellian  tube,  was  due  to 
the  pressure  of  atmospheric  air.  To  form  the  Torricellian  tube  the 
process  followed  was  that  which  is  used  to  the  present  day  in  making . 
a  mercury  barometer. 
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A  clean  glass  tube  of  about  3  ft.  long  and  over  §  inch  in  intenial 
diameter  is  taken,  and  iit  closed  at  one  end.     Held  with  the  closed 
end  down  it  is  filled  with  mercury  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top, 
and  with  the  tingerof  theoperaturclosing  theopenend,  it  is  inverted. 
The  bubble  of  air  from  the  unoccupied  space  runs  up  carrying  with 
it  most  of  the  small  bubbles  of  air  at  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
Fic  221.     It  is  then  inclined  bark  and  the  air  returns  to  the  open 
end,  still  further  freeing  the  mercury  column  from  air. 
This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  then  the  unoccupied 
apace  is  filled  with  mercury,  the  finger  pressed  against 
the  open  end,  the  tube  inverted  and  the  open  end  inserted, 
before  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  below  the  surface  of  mer- 
cury contained  in  an  open  vessel.     The  top  of  the  mercury 
column    is   then   found   to   settle  to  a  height  of  about 
:H)  inches,  or  about  7U  centimetres,  more  or  less,  above 
the  level  of  the  mei'cuiy  in  the  open  vessel. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  can  be  more  per- 
fectly carried  out  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  so 
as  to  expel  the  nir.     This  must  be  done,  however,  n-ith 
great  care.     First,  only  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  heat  is  then  applied  by  a 
lamp  at  the  lower  or  closed  end  while  the  tube  is  held 
in   an   inclined  position.     The  mercury   is   made  to   boil 
first  at   the  bottom,   and   mercury    vapour   and    air   are 
expelled,  then  the  lamp  is  moved  a  little  higher  up  to 
cause  the  mercury  to  boil  higher  up,  and  so  on  to  within  ^  of  an 
inch  of  the  surface.     To  avoid  oxidation  of  the  mercury,  the  boiling 
is  not  allowed  to  reach  the  surface.     Then  a  few  more  inches  are 
added,  aod  the  boiling  is  carried  on  as  before  until  the  tube  is  all 
but  full.     After  the  mercury  has  been  left  to  cool  undisturbed,  the 
tube  is  filled  up  and  inverted  in    the   open   vessel   or  cistern   as 
described. 

That  the  column  was  supported  by  atmospheric  pressure  was 
asserted  byTorricelli  and  proved  by  the  celebrated  Blaise  Pascal,  who 
carried  in  1648  a  barometer  up  a  tower  in  Paris,  3(1  metres  high,  and 
found  the  height  of  the  column  to  full  S  millimetres.  Pascal  sug- 
gested the  experiment  which  was  made  the  same  year,  of  carrying 
A  mercury  barometer  up  the  mountain  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  when  it 
was  observed  that  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  fell  ofi'  with  elevation 
the  height  of  the  column  diminished. 

432.  Boyle's  Experiments  on  the  "Spring  of  Air." — We  shall 
discuss  the  barometi'ic  principle  and  various  forms  of  barometer  more 
fully  below.  We  give  now  Boyle's  own  account  of  his  remarkable 
experiments  "  touching  the  mea^ture  of  the  force  of  the  spring  of  air 
compressed  and  dilated." 

''  We  took  then  a  long  glass-tube,  which,  by  a  dexterous  hand  and 
the  help  of  a  lamp,  was  in  such  a  manner  crooked  at  the  bottom,  that 
the  part  turned  up  was  almost  parallel  to  the  rest  of  the  tube,  and 
the  orifice  of  this  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon  (if  I  may  so  call  the  whole 
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instrument)  being  hermetically  sealed,  the  length  of  it  was  divided 
into  inches  (each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  eight  parts)  by  a 
streight  list  of  paper,  which  containing  those  divisions,  was  carefully 
pisted  all  along  it.     Then  putting  in  as  much  quicksilver  as  served 
to  fill  the  arch  or  bended  part  of  the  siphon,  that  the  mercury  stand- 
iiig  in  a  level  might  reach  in  the  one  leg  to  the  bottom  of 
the  divided  paper,  and  just  to  the  same  height  or  horizontal  Fig.  222. 
line  in  the  other ;  we  took  care,  by  frequently  inclining  the     C  ' 
tube,  so  that  the  air  might  freely  pass  from  one  leg  into  the 
other  by  the  sides  of  the  mercury  (we  took,  I  say,  care) 
that  the  air  at  last  included  in  the  shorter  cylinder  should 
be  of  the  same  laxity  with  the  rest  of  the  air  about  it. 
This  done,  we  began  to  pour  quicksilver  into  the  longer 
leg  of  the  siphon,  which  by  its  weight  pressing  up  that  in 
the  shorter  leg,  did  by  degrees  streighten  the  included  air  : 
and  continuing  this  pouring  in  of  quicksilver  till  the  air  in 
the  shorter  leg  was  by  condensation  reduced  to  take  up 
half  the  space  it  possessed   (I   say,   possessed,   not  filled) 
before ;  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  longer  leg  of  the  glass, 
on  which  was  likewise  passed  a  list  of  paper  carefully  divided 
into  inches  and  parts,  and  we  observed,  not  without  delight 
and  satisfaction,  that  the  quicksilver  in  that  longer  part  of 
the  tube  was  29  inches  higher  than  the  other.     Now  that 
this  observation  does  both  very  well  agree  with  and  confirm 
our  hypothesis,  will  be  easily  discerned  by  him  that  takes 
notice   what   we   teach ;    and   Monsieur  Paschal   and   our 
English  friend's  experiments  prove,  that  the  greater  the 
weight  is  that  leans  upon  the  air,  the  more  forcible  is  its 
endeavour  of    dilatation,  and   consequently   its.  power   of 
i^esistance  (as  other  springs  are  stronger  when  bent  by  great 
weights).     For  this  being  considered,  it  will  appear  to  agree 
rarely-well  with  the  hypothesis,  that  as  according  to  it  the 
air  in  that  degree  of  density  and  correspondent  measure  of 
resistance,  to  which  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere 
had  brought  it,  was  able  to  counter-balance  and  resist  the 
pressure  of  a  mercurial  cylinder  of  about  29  inches,  as 
we  are  taught  by  the  Torricellian  experiment ;  so  here  the 
same  air  being  brought  to  a  degree  of  density  abcut  twice 
as  great  as  that  it  had  before,  obtains  a  spring  twice  as 
strong  as  formerly.     As  may  appear  by  its  being  able  to  sustain  or 
resist  a  cylinder  of  29  inches  in  the  longer  tube,  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  atmospherical  cylinder,  that  leaned  upon  those  29  inches 
of  mercury;   and,  as  we  just  now  inferred  from  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  was  equivalent  to  them. 

"  We  were  hindered  from  prosecuting  the  trial  at  that  time 
by  the  casual  breaking  of  the  tube.  But  because  an  accurate  experi- 
ment of  this  nature  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  spring  of  air,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  (that  I  know) 
by  any  man ;    and  because  also  it  is   more  uneasy  to  be  mode 
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than  one  would  think,  in  regard  of  the  difficulty  as  well  of  pro 
curing  crooked  tubes  fit  for  the  purpose,  as  of  making  a  just  estimab 
of  the  true  place  of  the  protuberant  mercury's  surface  ;  I  suppose  il 
will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader,  to  be  informed,  that  aft^  eomt 
•other  trials,  one  of  which  we  made  in  a  tube  whose  longer  le^  wai 
perpendicular,  and  the  other,  that  contained  the  air,  parallel  to  tht 
horiEon,  we  at  last  procured  a  tube  of  the  figure  exprest  in  tht 
scheme ;  which  tube,  though  of  a  pretty  bigness,  was  so  long,  that  thi 
cylinder,  whereof  the  shorter  leg  of  it  consisted,  admitted  a  list  ol 
paper,  which  had  before  been  divided  into  12  inches  and  theii 
quarters,  and  the  longer  leg  admitted  another  list  of  paper  of  diven 
feet  in  length,  and  divided  after  the  same  manner.  Then  quicksilrej 
being  pourei  in  to  fill  up  the  bended  part  of  the  glass,  that  the  sur 
face  of  it  in  either  leg  might  rest  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  aK  wf 
lately  taught,  there  was  more  and  more  quicksilver  poured  into  thi 
longer  tube  ;  and  notice  being  watchfully  taken  how  far  the  mercun 
was  risen  in  that  longer  tube,  when  it  appeared  to  have  ascended  ti 
any  of  the  divisions  in  the  shorter  tube,  the  several  observationii 
that  were  thus  successively  made,  and  as  they  were  made  set  down 
afforded  us  the  ensuing  table  : 
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Boyle  took  a  thin  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  pressed  it  verttodl 
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downwards  into  a  deep  cistern  of  mercury  until  only  abc 

protruded,  and  sealed  up  the  open  end  with  sealing-wax 

thus  a  quantity  of  air  which,  under  atmoepheric  pres 

about  an  it 
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mercury-suii 
ciHtem,  and  p  the  density  of  mercury.     By  raising  the  t 
fore,  to  different  distances  and  measuring  the  values  o 
made  a  series  of  experiments  at  pressures  below  atmo- 
spheric, which  confiribed  his  former  results. 

If  pressures  be  taken  as  ordinates  of  a  cniTe  of 
which  the  corresponding  volumes  of  a  mass  of  air  are 
abscissee,  the  state  of  the  gas  is  represented  by  points 
on  a  rectangular  hyperbola  (Fig.  223),  which,  therefore, 
is  the  graphical  expression  of  Boyle's  law.  A  curve, 
thus  showing  the  connection  between  the  pressures 
and  corresponding  volumes  of  a  gas  at  constant  tem- 
perature, is  called  an  laotAerrtuil  curve. 

The  ordinary  experimental  arrangement  for  veri- 
fying Boyle's  law,  both  for  pressures  above  and  pres- 
sures below  atmospheric,  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  223. 
The  tube  on  the  left  is  closed  and  contains  air,  that  on 
the  right  is  open  and  is  the  pressure  measuring  tube. 
Both  tubes  can  be  altered  as  to  level,  and  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  air  over  and  above  atmospheric  pressure 
is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  mercury 
surface  in  the  right-hand  tube  above  the  surface  in 
the  left. 

'433.  Veriflcatioit  of  Boyle's  Law.    Experiments  of 
Begtunlt   and   Araagat. — The   exactness  with   which 
Boyle's  law  is  followed  by  gases  formed  the  subject  of  an 
research  hy  Regnault,  and  later  by  Amagat,  who  extended 
investigation  to  a  much  greater  range  of  pressures. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  air  compressed  should  be  maintained  always 
at  the  same  temperature.  This  was  carefully  secured  in  Regnault's 
experiments  by  means  of  a  water-bath  surrounding  the  space  in  which 
the  gas  was  compressed.  The  apparatus  was  a  Boyle's  tube,  the 
short  limb  of  which  was  3  metres  long,  and  had  been  exactly  cali- 
brated. Two  marks  upon  this  indicated  volumes  which  were  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  2.  The  other  limb  was  about  36  metres  long,  and  was 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  different  pressures  to  be  applied,  and  to  give 
an  exact  measure  of  these  pressures.  The  tube  was  so  constructed 
that  the  limb  in  which  the  gas  was  compressed  could  be  connected  at 
will  to  a  reservoir  of  gas,  and  filled  with  the  gas  at  any  required 
pressure.  The  gas  chamber  in  the  tube  was  iii'st  filled  with  the  gas 
at  a  pressure  in  the  reservoir  which  was  noted  (the  first  pressure 
taken  was  atmospheric),  then  the  gas  was  compressed  into  half  the 
space,  and  the  pressure  required  observed.  The  tube  was  then  filled 
with  gas  at  about  two  atmospheres,  and  the  volume  again  reduced  to 
approximately  half  under  an  observed  pressure.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  made  with  gas  initially  at  4  atmospheres  pressure  and  so  on. 

This  method  of  proceeding  obviated  the  difficulty  of  making 
experiments  at  very  high  pressures  by  compressing,  as  in  Boyle's  own 
mode  of  experimenting,  the  air  initially  at  atmospheric  pressure  into 
a  space  so  small  as  to  render  its  measurement  with  anything  like 
accuracy  nearly,  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

The  general  result  was  to  show  that  the  product  pv  fell  oflT 
slightly  for  air,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  as  the  pressure  was 
increased  ;  that  is,  these  gases  were  more  compressible  at  constant 
temperature  than  according  to  Boyle's  law,  while  the  contrary  was 
the  case  for  hydrogen.  Regnault,  however,  could  not  obtain  pres- 
sures higher  than  about  45  atmospheres,  and  the  result  just  given 
was  found  by  Amagat  (who  experimented  at  much  higher  pressures) 
to  be  a  very  incomplete  statement  of  the  facts. 

Amagat 's  apparatus  was  similar  to  Regnault's.  His  compression- 
tube,  however,  was  placed  in  a  gallery  of  a  coal-pit,  where  of  course 
the  temperature  was  nearly  constant,  while  his  pressure- tube,  made  of 
steel,  passed  up  the  shaft  of  the  pit  and  was  about  1000  feet  long. 
A  number  of  side  branches,  at  each  of  which  was  a  tap  on  the  branch 
and  another  on  the  main  tube,  were  provided  at  intervals  along  the 
pipe  so  that  the  pressure  could  be  fixed  by  opening  the  side  tap  and 
closing  that  on  the  main  tube.  Mercury  was  forced  up  from  below 
by  a  force  pump  until  it  ran  out  at  the  branch  fixing  the  pressure. 

Careful  experiments  were  first  made  on  nitrogen  with  pressures 
varying  from  about  30  up  to  420  atmospheres.  These  experiments 
then  enabled  the  behaviour  of  other  gases  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  nitrogen  by  compressing  them  in  closed  tubes  side  by  side 
under  the  same  source  of  pressure,  as  was  first  done  by  Pouillet. 

The  general  results  of  Amagat's  experiments  are  given  for 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in  Figs.  225,  225',  in  which  the  ordinates  are 
values  of  pv,  and  the  abscissa)  are  values  of  the  pressure  in  atmo- 
spheres.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  gradual  fall  in  the  value  of  ^>r  in 
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the  case  of  nitrogen  vanishes  (in  the  curve  at  temp.  177°  C.)  at  a 
pressure  of  about  40  atmospheres,  and  that  for  higher  pressures  the 
gas  is  less  compressible  than  according  to  Boyle's  law.  Thus  at  the 
pressure  of  minimum  value  of  pv  Boyle's  law  is  exactly  fulfilled. 


Fig.  225. 
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Pretisares  in  atmospheres. 


The  point  at  which  Boyle's  law  is  exactly  fulfilled,  it  will  be 
observed,  occurred  at  a  lower  and  lower  pressure  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature for  which  the  curve  was  obtained. 

Similar  results  were  observed  for  air,  carbonic  acid,  marsh-gas, 
and  ethylene. 

The  diminution  of  pt?  to  a  minimum  and  subsequent  increase 


Fig.  225'. 
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Pressures  in  atmospheres. 

with  rise  of  pressure  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  ethylene  and 
carbonic  acid,  but  a  full  discussion  of  the  curves  is  reserved  for 
Part  II.  of  this  work,  where  also  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
classical  researches  of  Andrews  on  carbonic  acid. 

For  hydrogen  Amagat's  curves  for  all  temperatures  were  straight 
lines   sloping   upwards,   as  shown  in  Fig.  225',  thus  showing  less 
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compressibility  than  according  to  Boyle's  law.  The  great  similarity 
of  tJie  hydrogen  curves  to  the  high-pressure  parts  of  the  nitrogen 
curves  should  be  noted. 

At  high  pressures,  where  the  curves  for  nitrogen  are  nearly 
straight  lines,  and  for  hydrogen  so  far  as  the  observations  go,  the 
equation  of  the  curves  is  very  nearly 

p{v  -b)  =  c,  (35) 

No  very  reliable  results  as  to  fulfilment  of  Boyle's  law  at  low 
pressures  have  been  obtained.  At  very  low  pressure  there  is  great 
difficulty  caused  by  condensation  of  the  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
The  general  result  is  to  show  very  slight,  if  any,  deviation  from 
Boyle's  law. 

484.  Dalton's  Law  of  a  Mixture  of  Gkuies. — Another  law  which 
includes  that  of  Boyle  holds  for  a  mixture  of  gases.     If  a  number  of 
gases  occupy  together  a  certain  volume  at  a  certain  temperature,  the 
A9fU44Jva^    pressure  is  the  sum  of  those^hich  the  gases  would  give  if  they  occu- 
'  pied  separately  the  whole  space  at  the  given  temperature.     This  law 

is  only  approximately  true,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  being  nearly 
enough  so  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  law  also  will  be  dealt 
with  in  Part  II. 

435.  Isothennals  of  a  Gas. — If  Boyle's  law  be  regarded  as 
accurately  true  for  a  gas  it  will  be  seen,  as  remarked  in  §  432,  tliat 
the  isothermal  cwrve^  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  curve  obtained  by 
taking  the  pressures  as  ordinates  and  the  corresponding  volumes  as 
abscifisse,  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola  of  which  the  axes  of  zero  pressure 
and  zero  volume  are  the  asymptotes.  Different  curves  are  obtained 
for  different  temperatures ;  in  fact  the  parameter  c  in  the  equation 
pv  =  coi  the  curve  is  directly  proportional  to  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture. [See  Vol.  II.]  Fig.  222  shows  the  form  of  the  curve.  The 
parameter  is  the  square  of  the  ordinate  of  the  point  in  which 
the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  line  bisecting  the  right  angle  XOY^  cuts 
the  curve. 

436.  Sounding  Machine.  Depth  Gauge. — In  Lord  Kelvin's 
sounding  machine,  now  much  used  for  obtaining  rapid  soundings 
on  approaching  the  shore  in  thick  weather,  a  tube  coated  inside  with 
chromate  of  silver  and  closed  at  one  end  is  let  down  with  the  SLuker, 
with  the  open  end  downwards.  The  sea- water  entering  it  compresses 
the  air,  and  to  the  height  to  which  it  rises  discolours  the  tube,  and 
so  leaves  a  register  of  the  depth.  The  tube  applied  to  a  rod  properly 
graduated  enables  the  depth  to  be  read  off  in  fathoms  in  a  moment. 

The  graduation  of  the  rod  will  furnish  an  example  of  Boyle's  law. 
Initially  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  atmospheric,  and  the  height  in 
fathoms  of  a  column  of  sea  water  which  gives  at  its  base  atmosphenc 
pressure  being  H^  immersion  to  a  depth  D  raises  the  pressure  in  the 
ratio  [H-\-  D)jU.  If  Z  be  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  h  the  height  to 
which  the  sea-water  rises  in  it,  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  initial 
antl  final  volumes  of  the  air  l/{l-h).  By  Boyle's  law  we  have 
(//  +  />)(/- A)  =  iy/,  and   therefore  D--Hhl(l-h)  is  the  depth   in 
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fathoms.  To  graduate  the  rod  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  on  it 
at  points  at  different  distances  h  from  the  end  against  which  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  to  be  laid  the  corresponding  values  of  D 
given  by  the  formula,  RhfiJ,  -  h).  This  gives  the  depth,  of  course, 
of  the  top  of  the  water  column  in  the  tube,  but  this  is  accurately 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  the  depth  of  water  at  the  ship. 

In  this  discussion  capillary  action  is  neglected,  but  it  is  allowed  for 
in  graduating  the  rod.  Capillarity  of  course  affects  the  form  of  the 
water  surface  in  the  tube  and  prevents  the  free  surface  from 
becoming  horizontal  when  the  tube,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship,  is  inclined  to  the  vertical.  The  height  to  which  the  water  rises 
is  thus  always  well  defined. 

The  action  of  this  tube  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  diving-bell, 
formerly  much  used  for  examining  ships  and  other  objects  under 
water.  As  the  bell,  which  was  made  heavy  and  of  low  centre  of 
gravity,  sank  mouth  downwards  in  the  water,  air  was  compressed  into 
the  upper  part.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  by  Boyle's  law  the  pressure 
for  any  depth. 

Into  this  space,  however,  air  was  continually  pumped  from  a  boat 
above  to  support  the  respiration  of  the  occupants  of  the  bell,  so  that  the 
pressure  was  not  necessarily  that  given  by  the  calculation  made  above 
for  the  sounding  machine.  Now,  however,  divers  almost  universally 
employ  the  Meuss  diving  dress,  an  air-tight  covering  into  which  air 
is  pumped  by  a  tube  from  above.  The  diver  is  therefore  free  within 
the  limits  of  the  tube  to  move  about  on  the  wreck  or  sesrbottom. 

437.  Theory  of  Pipette. — A  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  dipped 
into  a  liquid  to  a  depth  A,  the  finger  is  then  placed  on  the  upper  end 
and  the  tube  is  raised ;  it  is  required  to  find  what  length  of  column 
is  raised  in  the  tube.  Let  x  be  this  length,  and  ^  the  length  of  the 
tube  ;  the  pressure  in  the  air  above  it  is  P  -  gpx  if  P  be  atmospheric 
pressure  and  p  the  density  of  the  liquid.  The  volume  of  the  air  has 
been  increased  in  the  ratio  oi  l-xtol-h.  Thus  we  have  by  Boyle's 
law  (P  -  gpx)(l  -  x)  =  F{1  -  A),  which  gives  for  x  the  quadratic  equation 

gpa?-{P+gpT)x  +  Ph^O.  (36) 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  smaller  root  of  this  equation. 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  explain  the  action  of  the 
pipette  in  which  the  liquid  is  made  to  rise  (either  by  dipping  it  suffi- 
ciently deeply  or  by  suction  applied  to  the  upper  end)  into  a  wider 
middle  part.    In  the  above  solution  capillarity  is  neglected. 

438.  Barometer.  Measurement  of  Atmospheric  Pressure. — The 
construction  of  a  barometer  has  been  described  in  §  431  above;  in 
practice  it  is  usual  to  employ  vaiious  aids  to  exact  determination  of 
the  pressure.  Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  these,  we  may  notice 
here  a  very  erroneous  mode  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  barometer 
employed  in  some  popular  lectures,  as  well  suited  to  the  intelligence 
of  elementary  or  young  students !  The  statement  made  is  that  the 
weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  standing  on  the  surface  of  the 
nieitniry  in  the  open  vessel  outside  the  tube  balances  the  weight  of 
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the  mercury  column  in  the  tube.  The  absurdity  of  this  *'  explana- 
tion "  is  manifest  when  it  is  considered  that  the  weight  of  the  column 
is  quite  independent  of  the  relation  between  the  area  of  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  tbe 
tube.  The  area  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  vessel  or 
'^  cistern  "  might  be  increased  from  a  square  inch  or  two  to  half  an 
acre  without  appreciably  affecting  the  height  of  the  column  sup- 
ported. But  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  supported  would  be 
increased  just  as  many  times  as  the  former  area  of  sur- 
face is  contained  in  the  new.  The  statement  about  the 
D  balance  of  the  two  weights  is  therefore  pure  nonsense. 

The  equality,  of  course,  is  between  the  hydrostatic 
pressure,  or  force  per  unit  of  area,  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  by  the  air,  and  the  pressure  at  the  same 
level  in  the  mercury  within  the  tube. 

The  pressure  in  atmospheric  air  varies  from  hour  to 
hour  and  from  day  to  day,  but  in  all  its  fluctuations 
(except  on  extraordinary  occasions)  it  never  departs  more 
than  at  most  5  or  6  per  cent,  from  its  average  value. 
But  any  diminution  x  of  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
column  means  a  rise  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
of  amount  xa/A  where  a,  A  are  the  cross-sectional  areas 
of  the  column  at  the  top  and  of  the  surface  of  the  mercniy 
in  the  cistern.  If  x  is  read  off  from  a  scale  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  the  true  fall  of  height  of  the  column 
is  x{l+a/A).  If  the  height  of  the  column  is  known 
for  say  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  column  when  x  =  0, 
the  height  after  the  fall  x  of  level  of  the  top  is 
h-x{l-\-alA).  The  quantity  oca/ A  is  called  sometimes 
the  correction  /or  capacity.  If  a;  be  a  rise,  of  course  the  formula  is 
h -{•  x{l -{' aj A). 

By  making  the  graduation  divisions  shorter  than  the  true  length 
in  the  ratio  of  Af^A  4-  a)  the  fall  can  be  read  off  correctly  at  once 
from  the  scale  at  the  top  of  the  column.  Marine  barometers  are 
graduated  in  this  way,  and  moreover  a  length  of  the  tube  intermediate 
between  the  top  and  bottom  is  made  of  narrow  bore  to  prevent 
violent  oscillation  of  the  mercury  from  being  produced  by  the  roUing 
of  the  ship. 

A  form  of  barometer  was  proposed  by  Huyghens  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  range  of  motion  of  the  top  of  the  pressure  column. 
The  mercury  was  to  carry  on  top  a  column  of  water,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  226.  The  tube  was  to  be  widened  at  the  top  of  the  mercur}-, 
and  the  top  of  the  column  of  water  was  to  be  comparatively  narrow.  A 
less  volatile  liquid,  such  as  glycerine  or  sulphuric  acid,  would  be  much 
more  suitable  than  water,  the  vapour  pressure  of  which  in  the  •space 
above  the  column  is  considerable  and  varies  rapidly  with  temperature. 
Let  h  be  the  height  of  the  mercury,  K  the  height  of  the  column 
of  liquid  above  it,  p,  p  the  densities  of  the  liquids.  Let  P  be  the 
pressure,  then  in  gravitation  units  we  have  P  =  ph  +  gh\     Let  the 
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pressure  change  to  P,  and  the  heights  of  the  columns  to  A„  h\.     We 
hare  then  /*,  =  pA,  -f  p'A\.     Hence 

/',-i'  =  p(A.-A)+p'{A',-A'). 

But  if  ^  he  the  area  of  the  top  of  the  mercury  column,  a  that  of 
the  column  of  liquid  above,  we  have  {neglecting  the  capacity  con- 
nection) A{h^  -h)  =  a{h\~h),  so  that  the  increase  in  height  of  the 
liquid  is  given  by  h\  ~  h!  =  (A,  -  k)A  ja.  The  whole  rise  in  height  of  the 
liquid  coTunu)  is  thus — 

Fto.  227. 
A',-A'  +  A, -A  =  (A,-A)^"'"".  (37) 

and  the  increase  in  height  of  the  mercury  is  magnified  in 
the  ratio  (A  ■¥  a)/a. 

The  form  of  barometer  shown  in  Fig.  227  is  called  the 
siphon  barometer.  The  ciatem  is  merely  the  tube  turned 
up.  The  lower  part  is  bent  back  to  allow  the  scale  neces- 
sary at  top  and  bottom  to  be  in  one  vertical. 

It  is  usual,  however,  to  employ  as  a  standard  a  baro- 
meter, in  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is 
brought  to  a  position  fixed  relatively  to  the  instrument. 
The  form  frequently  employed  is  that  known  as  Fortin's. 
The  cistern  is  made  with  a  flexible  bottom  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  turning  a  screw  below  the  instrument 
forward  or  backward,  and  so  the  volume  of  the  cistern  is 
diminished  or  increased.  A  brass  case  surrouuds  the  tube 
and  widens  out  below  into  an  open  case  surrounding  the 
cistern,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  glass,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  can  be  seen.  The  arrangement  of  the  cistern,  Ac., 
will  be  made  out  from  Fig.  2iH  (a). 

From  a  horizontal  cover  over  the  cistern  (Fig.  228)  projects  down- 
ward an  ivory  point  p,  which,  when  the  barometer  is  in  a  vertical 
position,  the  mercuir  is  brought  to  touch  by  moving  up  or  down  the 
fieyible  bottom,  litis  contact  is  very  exactly  brought  about  by 
observing  the  upward  turned  image  of  the  ivory  point  in  the  surfaco 
of  the  mercury,  and  just  annulling  the  apparent  gap  between  the 
opposed  extremities. 

The  vertical  position  of  the  barometer  is  obtained  by  hanging  it 
from  a  ring,  properly  placed  by  the  maker  at  the  top  of  the  brass 
case  and  noting  that  the  vertical  screw  at  the  bottom  is  at  the  centre 
of  a  fixed  horizontal  ring  c  below  the  cistern.  Three  horizontal 
screws  in  the  ring  then  can  be  made  to  clamp  the  instrument  in 
position.  A  window  in  front  and  another  behind  in  the  brass  case 
enables  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  to  be  seen. 

The  level  of  the  mercury  is  read  off  on  a  scale,  the  zero  of  which 
is  exactly  at  the  mercury  surface  when  thus  adjusted.  To  get  the 
reading  numerically  exact  a  vei-nier  is  employed,  which  enables  the 
divisions  of  the  scale  to  be  subdivided ;  a  description  of  this  will  be 
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found  in  chap.  xvi.  This  vernier  is  engraved  on  the  piece  V 
(Fig,  228  b),  carried, hy  a  tube  which  can  be  moved  up  or  down  by  a 
Ncrew,  to  a  position  in  which  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  is  just 
seen  to  he  on  a  level  with  the  frout  and  back  edges  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sliding  vernier  tube,  as  shown  at  d  (Fig.  328  b). 


-^ 


iS'J.  CorrectionB  of  the  Barometer.  Standard  Atmovberie 
Preuore. — The  height  of  the  column  a«  thus  read  requires  correction 
for  reduction  to  the  height  which  would  be  shown  by  an  ideal 
barometer  uninfluenced  by  tempeiature  or  capillarity  under  a  certain, 
standard  value  of  gravity. 

The  chief  corrections  are  those  for  temperature.  Ah  the  tem- 
perature rises  the  mercury  espunds,  and  a  column  of  a  given  height 
i-oii-esponds  to  a  smaller  pressure  ;  but  the  tube  also  expands,  and 
Itence,  us  the  graduation  is  on  the  tube,  the  height  as  read  off  is  less- 
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than  the  true  height,  if  the  temperature  is  ahove  that  at  which  the 
scale  is  correct.  Therefore  if,  for  example,  the  standard  temperature 
is  0°  C.  for  both  mercury  and  scale,  and  the  actual  temperature  be 
higher,  there  is  a  subtractive  correction  for  the  effect  of  expan- 
sion of  the  mercury  and  an  additive  one  for  the  expansion  of  the 
tube.  It  is  usual  to  reduce  to  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice.  The  height  of  column  read  off  must  be  reduced 
to  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  correct  measuring  rule, 
which  the  scale  engraved  on  the  brass  case  is  not,  if  the  temperature 
is  above  or  below  that  at  which  the  graduation-spaces  have  their 
correct  lengths. 

Let  the  temperature  he  t°  C,  and  the  height  read  off  h  units. 
Then  mercury  expands  for  1*^  rise  of  temperature  by  '000181  of 
its  volume.  The  density  of  the  mercury  will  therefore  become 
p  =  pj{l  +  -OOOISK)  if  p^  be  the  density  at  0°  C,  and 

gph  =  gp^/{l +  '000lSlt). 

The  height  thus  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  there- 
fore A/(l  +  -OOOISK),  or  very  approximately  (1  -  •000181<)A. 

Again,  if  the  scsle  be  correct  at  0°  C,  each  unit  of  the  brass 
scale  has  expanded  from  1  to  1  +  '00001 9<,  and  therefore  the  height 
h  read  off  is  truly 

(1  + '00001 90A. 

The  height,  therefore,  as  it  would  be  shown  by  a  barometer  con- 
taining ice-cold  mercury  and  having  a  correctly  graduated  unex- 
panding  scale,  is  very  nearly  (1  -  'OOOlSli  +  •000019«)A,  or 

{1  - '000U2t)h. 

If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  scale  is  correct  at  some  other 
temperature  than  0°  C,  say  0°  C,  the  coi-rected  height  will  have 
the  value 

{ 1  -  -OOOlSli  +  •000019(<  -  e)}hy 

or  (1  -  •000162<  -  -0000196)^.  The  con-ection  will  be  zero  exactly 
in  this  case  when 


t=  - 


•0000196 
■^00162 


If  the  temperature  is  expressed  by  [the  Fahrenheit  scale,  in 
which  180  degrees  measure  an  interval  which  is  very  nearly  identical 
with  the  interval  between  0®  C.  and  100°  C,  and  the  temperature 
0"^  C  is  exactly  the  temperature  32°  F.,  the  corrected  value  of  h  is 

{1  -  -0001006(<  -  32)  -  '0000106(0  -  32)}A, 

in  which  t  and  0  are  now^  temperatures  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

Besides  the  correction  for  temperature  there  is  one  for  the  varia^ 
tion  of  gravity.     If  the  observations  have  been  made  at  the  mean 
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sea-level  in  latitude  X,  they  may  be  corrected  to  the  indications  of 
a  barometer  at  sea- level  in  some  standard  latitude  L, 

As  a  result  of  pendulum  observations  made  all  over  the  world 
we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  value  g^  of  gravity  at  latitude  X  to 
its  value  at  latitude  L  the  equation 


gx_  l-'0026cos2X 
yi^     1-  0026  cos  2Z* 


(38) 


If,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  standard  latitude  is  latitude  45'', 
the  equation  Ls 

•?'A  =  i_-0026cos2X.  (39) 

In  centimetre-second  units  the  value  of  g  in  latitude  45°  is  980-6 
nearly. 

If  the  observations  are  made  at  a  height  h  cms.  above  the  surface, 


•^  =  1  -  •0026CO82X  -  OOOOOOOOSU. 

^46 


(40) 


Hence  to  reduce  to  latitude  45°  we  have  to  multiply  by  the  factor 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation.  The  value  of  g^  in  centi- 
metre-second units  is  very  approximately  980-6. 

If  h  and  R  be  taken  in  centimetres,  the  term  '0000000031 A 
represents  'ihjR  (/?  =  earth's  radius),  which,  as  the  reader  may  verify, 
expresses  the  falling  off  of  gravity  due  to  height  h  above  the  earth's 
surface. 

Still  another  correction  is  necessary  for  capillarity.  This  depends 
upon  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  height  of  the  curved 
top  of  the  mercury  or  meniscus^  as  it  is  called.  According  as  the 
mercury  column  is  rising  or  falling  the  top  of  the  column  is  more  or 
less  curved  than  the  average,  and  this  has  a  sensible  effect  on  the 
amount  of  the  capillary  depression.  A  table  of  con-ections  is  given 
in  books  of  physical  data ;  but  the  correction  may  be  taken  as  quite 
non-existent  for  a  mercury  column  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  as  a  standard  the  use  of  such  a  barometer  is  desirable. 

A  final  small  correction  for  the  pressure  of  mercury-vapour  in 
the  space  above  the  mercury  is  necessary.  This  may  be  made  by 
adding  (when  the  height  is  taken  in  cms.  and  the  temperature  is 
V  0.)  -OOOK  to  the  height. 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  for  many  purposes  in  physics  what 
is  called  a  standard  atmospheric  pressure  is  employed.  This  is  defined 
in  various  ways.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  pressure  given  at  a  place 
in  latitude  45°  at  the  sea-level  by  a  column  of  mercury  7C  centi- 
metres high,  and  throughout  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  "at  a  place  in  latitude  45°,"  "at  Paris" 
is  used  in  the  definition. 

440.  Variation  of  Pressure  with  Height  in  the  AtmoBphare. 
Height  of  the  Homogeneous  Atmosphere. — At  first  we  suppose  the 
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temperature  to  be  uniform  and  the  value  of  ^  to  be  independent  of 
the  height.  If  p  be  the  density  and  p  the  pressure  of  the  air  at 
any  height  x  above  searlevel,  the  pressure  at  a  point  dx  higher  is 
p  -gpdx.  Hence  dp=  -gpdx.  But  by  Boyle's  law  p/p  =pjp^,  and 
therefore  p  =ppjp^  where  p^,  p^  are  the  pressure  and  density,  we 
shall  suppose,  at  the  sea-level.  Hence  dp=  -{fPoPdxIPo'  Inte- 
grating we  obtain,  since  p==p^  when  x=»0, 

logp  -  log;?o  =  ~  ^«,  (41) 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 

(See  also  §  394.) 

The  last  equation  shows  that  as  the  height  increases  in  arith- 
metical progression  the  pressure  diminishes  in  geometrical. 

The  quantity  pjgp^  is  called  the  height  of  the  "  homogeneous 
atmosphere  "  for  the  place  w^here  the  pressure  is  p^  and  the  density 
p^.     Denoting  this  by  i7^,  we  have 

P-Poe"^^'-  (43) 

441.  Determination  of  Heights  by  the  Barometer. — It  is  to  be 
remarked  here  that  a  height  II  of  the  **  homogeneous  atmosphere  " 
is  given  for  any  point  at  which  the  pressure  is  p  and  the  density 
p  by  the  formula  p/gp.  This  by  Boyle's  law  is  clearly  the  same  for 
all  points  in  the  same  vertical,  and  is  moreover  independent  of 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  as  shown  by  the  barometer. 

So  far  the  temperature  has  not  been  supposed  to  vary,  but  any 
variation  of  temperature  affects  the  density  p  without  affecting  the 
pressure  if  the  air  is  free  to  expand.  Thus  the  density  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  from  0°C.  to<°C.  is  diminished  (see  Part  II.) 
in  the  ratio  1/(1  +^/273),  and  thus  the  height  of  the  homogeneous 
atmosphere  J^  at  0°C.  becomes  //(I  -f-</273)  at  t°  C. 

It  will  be  shown  under  Sound  that,  if  F  be  the  velocity  a  body 
would  acquire  in  falling  under  constant  gravity  ^,  equal  to  that  at 
the  place  where  H  is  determined,  through  a  height  ^H,  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  sound  is  approximately  VJy^  where  y  is  the  ratio 
of  the  specific  heat  of  air,  pressure  constant,  to  the  specific  heat  of 
air,  volume  constant. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  according  to  this  view  the  velocity  of 
gound  in  air  is  independent  of  the  pressure.  This  however  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Witkowski*  that  an 
increase  of  pressure  from  1  to  100  atmospheres  increases  the  velocity 
of  sound  by  about  7  per  cent. 

The  heights  of  places  above  the  sea-level  can  be  determined  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  carrying  a  barometer  to  the  places  and 
determining  the  pressure  at  the  places  (correcting  if  necessary  for 

♦  BvUeiin  Intern,  de  VAcadimie  des  Sciences  de  Cracovie,     Mars  1899. 
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alteratioDH  of  temperature).    The  height  x  is  given  by  equation  (41), 
which  may  be  written 

:.  =  Po  /  logp^  _  logp^  =  fl-log?«,  (44) 

?ft\  /  P 

where  //  is  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  at  0*C.     // 
is  approximately  8O00  metres  for  air  at  the  freeaing-point  of  water. 

The  quantities  j>^,  p^  may  apply  to  any  station  taken  aa  that  of 
reference ;  x  is  then  the  height  above  the  reference  level  of  the 
station  at  which  the  pressure  lap  and  the  density  p. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  lower  station  be  C^C,  that  of  the  upper 
f,C.,  '004  be  taken  aa  the  co-efficient  of  e-tpanaion  of  ordinary  air,  x^, 
ir,  be  the  upper  heights  of  the  stations,  and  the  observed  pressures 
be  p„  Pp  we  have,  taking  {t^  +  i,)/2  as  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
reducing  to  latitude  4ij' ,  and  the  freezing  temperature  of  water  as 
shown  in  §  iS'J,  but  neglecting  the  variation  of  g  with  height, 

i,-a:,  =  18400(1 +  -009t!co62X)(l+-002((,  +  (,))log„(p>,).       (45) 

Here  logarithms  to  the  base  10  are  used  and  18,400log,j(;)^p,) 
lepresents  8LKI0log,(p,/Pi). 

442.  Aneroid  Baromater. — For  the  determination  of  heights  by 
this  method  and  in  geneml  for  the 
Fig.  229.  observation  of    atmospheric    pres- 

sure    by    travellera    the    android 
barometer    is    almost    exclusively 
employed.       The   part  which    re- 
sponds directly  to  changes  of  pres- 
sure is  a  shallow  cylindrical    box 
of  metal,  exhausted  of  air.      The 
top  of  the  box  is  strengthened  by 
coiTugations  of  the  metal,  and  rises 
find   falls   with  variations   of    air 
pressure.   These  motions,  magnified 
by  a  system  of  le^rs,  are  commu- 
nicated to  an  index  which  ranges 
round  a  dial    showing    pressures 
and    also    heights    corresponding. 
The  mechanism  is  beet  made  out 
from  an  actual  instrument. 
448.  OonTectiTB  Eanilibrinm  of  Temperature  in  the  Atmosphera. 
— It  is  not  the  case  that  the  condition  of  uniformity  of  temperature 
imposed  on  the  calculation  above  is  fulfilled.     It  is  found  that  there 
is  generally  a  slight  fall  of  temperature  with  increase  of  height. 
According  to  Lord  Kelvin  (Mem.  Manch.  Phil.  Soc.,  March.  1865),  the 
equilibrium  of  temperature  is  one  brought  about  by  rapid  motion  of 
air,  and  communication  of  heat  has  little  effect,  so  that  the  condition  ia 
approximately  the  adiabatic  one  espressetl  by  prv  =  c,  or  pjpt^p^jp^. 
According  to  this  condition  we  shall  have,  besides  dp  =  -  gptir. 
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pIPo  =  P^Ip^-     Substituting  from  the  second  of  these  in  the  first  and 
int<egrating  we  get 


H 


(45') 


Fig.  230. 


B 


where  H^  is  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  for  the  ground 
(for  J7  is  no  longer  the  same  for  points  in  the  same  vertical).  This 
gives  for  p  =  0,  a;  =  H^yj{y  -  1),  that  is,  there  is  a  theoretical  limit  to 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  namely  (if  y  =  1*4)  8-44  x  H^,  But  for 
air  at  the  freezing  temperature,  at  Paris,  11^  =  8000 
metres  very  nearly.  Hence  the  theoretical  height  of 
the  atmosphere  is  about  28,000  metres,  that  is  28 
kilometres,  or  very  nearly  17  J  miles. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  this 
limit  of  height  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  adiabatic  condition  is  not  exactly  fulfilled.  The 
subject  of  the  equilibrium  and  permanence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  planet  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  in  Part  II. 

It  will  be  shown  in  Part  II.  also  that  this  con- 
vective  equilibrium,  as  it  is  called,  gives  a  slow 
uniform  fall  of  temperature  with  increase  of  height. 

444.  Applications  of  Boyle's  Law.*  Air  Floinps. 
Theoretical  ExhanstioiL — ^We  have  scarcely  space  left 
to  discuss  the  more  important  applications  of  Boyle's 
law  and  will  therefore  do  no  more  than  shortly  describe 
the  action  of  pumps  of  different  kinds  and  the  theory  of  a  balloon. 

The  air-pump  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Otto  von  Guericke, 
and  to  have  been  much  used  by  Boyle  in  many,  for  that  time,  very 
remarkable  experiments.  Von  Guericke,  however,  first  filled  the  space 
to  be  rendered  vacuous  with  water  and  then  pumped  out  the  water 
with  an  ordinary  suction-pump,  and  to  Hauksbee,  Boyle,  and  Hooke 
seems  due  the  credit  of  inventing  the  modern  form  of  air-pump,  for 
in  general  construction  the  ordinary  barrel-pump  has  chaiiged  but 
little  since  Boyle's  day.  A  cylindricsil  barrel  is  open  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  end  communicates  by  a  pipe  with  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted of  air.  In  this  barrel  a  well-fitting  piston  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  a  rack  worked  by  a  crank.  In  the  piston  is 
a  valve  opening  outwards,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  communicating 
pipe  with  the  l»rrel  is  another  valve  opening  into  the  barrel.  The 
vaJves  are  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  230,  and  have  different 
forms  in  pi-act-ice.  They  are  sometimes  flaps  of  oiled  silk  held  flat  to 
a  plate  on  two  opposite  sides,  so  that  Hir  escapes  under  them  on  the 
other  two  sides  when  these  are  slightly  raised,  and  sometimes  conical 

*  Boyle's  works  will  repay  perusal  by  the  curious  reader.  Much  space  is 
taken  up  however  in  the  papers  devoted  to  pneumatics  in  repelling  absurd 
though  dialectically  acute  objections  brought  by  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  to  the 
new  experiments  and  doctrines  regarding  gases. 
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stoppers  fitting  seats  from  which  they  are  moved,  and  to  which  they 
are  returned,  either  by  air  pressure  or  by  rods  actuated  at  the  proper 
instants  by  the  mechanism  driving  the  pump. 

To  understand  the  action,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  the 
piston  to  be  driven  from  the  outer  end  of  the  barrel  towards  the 
other.  The  air  having  to  find  its  way  through  the  narrow  opening 
of  the  valve,  if  that  is  not  closed,  is  compressed  in  front  of  the 
advancing  piston.  The  valve  A  is  opened,  and  the  valve  B  is  closed. 
The  piston  is  thus  brought  down  to  the  farther  end  of  the  barrel, 
and  it  begins  to  return.  The  advunce  in  the  opposite  direction 
causes  the  valve  A  to  close,  and  the  piston  therefore  leaves  behind  it 
a  space  nearly  empty  of  air.  The  valve  B  now  opens  and  air  passes 
from  the  vessel  to  the  barrel,  and  when  the  piston  has  passed  to  its 
first  position  the  air  which  formerly  filled  the  vessel  is  now  shared 
between  the  vessel  and  the  barrel,  so  that  if  V,  v  be  the  volumes  of 
these,  the  density  has  been  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  V/{V+v). 

The  stroke  of  the  piston  just  described  is  now  repeated.  As  it 
begins  A  opens  and  B  closes,  and  the  air  filling  the  barrel  is  trans- 
ferred in  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  to  the  atmosphere.  At  the 
second  half-stroke  A  closes  and  B  opens,  and  the  air  in  the  vessel  is 
again  shared  between  the  vessel  and  the  barrel. 

Its  density  is  reduced  to  V/(V+  v)  of  its  former  amount,  that  is  to 
{  F/(  r+ i?)}*  of  its  initial  amount,  and  so  of  course  also  is  its  pressure. 

This  process  is  continued  to  n  strokes,  and  if  we  suppose  the 
exhaustion  to  proceed  as  here  described,  and  Po,  po,  Pnj  9%  ^  represent 
the  pressure  and  density  initially  and  after  n  strokes  respectively,  we 
shall  have 

445.  Effect  of  Untraversed  Space.    Limits  to  Action  of  Pninp. — 

If  there  is  untraversed  space  /S'at  the  bottom  of  the  pump  barrel,  then 
when  the  piston  moves  from  that  position  in  the  first  stroke,  there  is 
a  space  S  filled  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  piston 
has  been  withdrawn  to  the  other  end  the  air  which  fills  the  vessel  and 
barrel,  that  is  the  volume  ¥+  v,  and  is  at  density  p^  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stroke,  has  mass  (  V+v)p^  which  is  equal  to  the  mass  (  V-^S)p  if  p 
be  atmospheric  density.  At  the  end  of  the  second  stroke  the  density  is 
p„  and  we  have  {V+  t?)p,  =  Vp^  +  Sp,  so  that  p,  =  p{{V-  +  VS)!{  V+  vf  + 
SI{V-\-v)},     In  this  manner  we  obtain  finally 
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Untraversed  space  can  be  got  over  as  in   Kravogrs  pump,  by 
filling  it  up  with  mercury,  or,  as  in  some  more  recent  pumps,  with 
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oil  previously  freed  from  air.  For  the  highest  vacua,  however,  re- 
course is  always  had  to  some  form  of  mercury  air-pump.     (See  §  447.) 

This  theory  is  of  very  little  practical  use  as  finally  the  pressure 
of  the  air  may  not  enable  the  valves  to  operate,  and  unless  they  are 
actuated  by  the  mechanism  moving  the  pistons  the  pump  may  cease 
to  increase  the  exhaustion.  Another  cause  of  limitation  is  the  air 
given  out  by  the  oil  of  the  valves  to  the  exhausted  chamber  on  the 
one  side  and  taken  in  from  the  other. 

The  exhaustion  is  measiu^d  by  a  gauge  of  the  kind  shown  in 
Fig.  232.  Initially  at  atmospheric  pressure  the  mercury  fills  the 
closed  limb  completely  and  stands  at  a  lower  level  in  the  other. 


Fio.  232. 


Fig.  231. 


When  the  exhaustion  has  come  down  to  a  pressure  measured  by  the 
initial  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  columns  Ihe  gauge  begins  to 
act  and  the  mercuiy  descends  in  the  closed  limb  and  rises  in  the  open 
more  and  more  towards  equality  of  level. 

The  instrument  is  often  made  with  two  barrels,  the  pistons  in 
ipvhich  move  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus 
increase  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaustion.  It  is  stated  that  the  object- 
oi  this  is  to  give  ^  balance  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  top 
of  the  pistons.  Little  advantage  however  is  gained  from  this  in 
ordinary  pumps,  owing  to  friction.  In  a  form  of  pump  made  by 
Babinet  and  otherwise  ingeniously  arranged,  the  barrels  are  of  glass, 
the  bodies  of  the  pistons  of  brass;  and  after  the  pump  has  worked 
some  time  so  much  friction  is  developed  by  the  unequal  expansion 
produced  by  heating  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  the  pump 
at  all.     A  diagram  of  the  double  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  232. 

446.  Pumps  for  Compression  of  Air. — If  the  action  of  the  valves: 
in  Fig.  230  be  reversed  so  that  the  piston  valve  and  the  valve  at  the 
bottom  both  open  downwards  air  will  be  forced  into  the  receiver  by 
the  downward  motion  of  the  piston,  and  will  be  prevented  from 
returning  by  the  closing  of  the  valve  B,  while  the  piston  is  returning 
to  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  filling  the  barrel  with  atmospheric  air  by 
the  opening  of  the  valve  A^  in  preparation  for  another  strc^e. 

2d 
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A  Bunpler  form  of  compreesioii  pump  U  shown  in  Fig.  233.  Here 
the  valve  in  the  piston  ia  dinpensed  with,  and  a  hole  is  left  in  tlie 
side  of  the  barrel  as  shown  at  A.  When  the  piston  is  drawn  back 
it  passes  the  hole  at  A,  through  which  then  the  barrel  is  filled  with 


A- 


I 


air  at  atmospheric  preR-stire.  This  is  forced  into  the  receiver  when 
the  piston  makes  the  next  half- stroke. 

This  is  really  the  action  of  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump.  Th* 
valve  }l  is  attached  to  the  tyre  and  consists  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tulie 
projecting  from  the  air  tube  of  the  tyre,  and  clomd  Kcoept  Jot  a  holr 
in  (nui  tide.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  tube  to  which  the  pump 
is  screwed,  and  the  rubber  tube  is  cloned  against  this  except  when 
air  is  being  forced  in  by  the  pump.  This  valve  is  the  more  tightly 
closed  the  higher  the  pressure  of  air  within  the  tyre. 

The  degree  of  compi-assion  obtained  by  n  strokes  may  be  calcu- 
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lated  in  a  similar  way  to  that  used  above  for  the  exhausting  p 
The  formuhe  are  modified  also  by  untraversed  space,  and  the  tl 
is  rendered  only  roughly  applicable  by  leakage  which  can  nev 
avoided  in  practice. 

Compression  pumps  are  of  great  service  in  engineering,  i 
pressed  air  is  used  for  drilling  in  minee,  for  pneumatic  dispat 
for  filling  caissons  and  diving  bells ;  is  employed  in  building  ] 
aod  repairing  vessels,  for  driving  machinery,  and  for  many  ' 
purposes.  For  the  efficiency  of  compression  pumps,  and  compr 
air  machinery  generally,  reference  must  be  made  to  treatise 
applied  mechanics. 

447.  Henoiy  Air-pumpB.  Topler's  Pump. — Mercuiy  air-pi 
are  used  for  the  high  vacua  required  for  incandescent  lamps,  an 
Rimtgen  ray  tubes,  ix.  Two  forms  may  be  here  shortly  deecr 
Geissler's  displacement  pump,  as  modified  by  TOpler,  and  Sprei 

TOpler's  piunp  shown  in  Fig.  334  has  no  stop-cocks,  and  is  f 
convenient  for  use,  though  it  takes  up  a  coosider.ible  amount  of  s 
The  veaset  to  be  exhausted  is  v  and  is  connected  (if  of  gloss  by  ) 
pipe  sealing,  or  hy  a  joint  surrounded  by  mercury  if  this  is  impost 
to  the  pump  by  a  branch  (,  t'  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  U. 
left-hand  limb  ^  at  this  is  wider  than  the  other  and  is  placed  ove 
tube  »,  and  rests  with  its  mouth  in  a  cup  c  of  mercury  through  v 
a  passes.  The  height  of  the  part  of  t  surrounded  hy  t'  is  gn 
than  the  barometric  height.  Mercury  is  placed  in  the  bend  ol 
tube  r,  which  when  the  bulb  (  is  exhausted  forms  a  siphon  I 
meter,  for  the  bend  n  is  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  mercury 
getting  over  from  r. 

The  mercury  cistern  a  is  connected  by  a  strong  rubber  tube 
the  vertical  main  tube  m,  which  is  shielded  from  any  stress  di 
the  Bwa3^ng  of  the  mercury-filled  tube  hy  a  box  of  plaster  of  P 
in  which  the  joint  and  a  [^rt  of  the  rubber  tube  are  embedded. 

The  action  of  the  pump  is  as  follows : — The  cistern  a  is  n 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  mercury  to  rise  to  the  top  of  b,  the  a 
which  is  compressed  into  the  long  limb  of  r  and  hubbies  througl: 
mercury  in  the  bend.  As  the  mercury  rises  through  b  it  passes 
into  the  side  tube/and  cuts  off  communication  with  the  vessel  v 
then  divides  passing  some  way  up  the  tube  A,  the  rest  run 
round  the  tube  g  into  the  mercury  which  ia  rising  through  the  1 

The  cistern  is  now  lowered  and  the  mercury  sinks,  clearing 
bulb  b,  into  which  air  is  prevented  from  returning  by  the  risin 
the  mercury  in  r  from  the  bend.  The  mercury  descends  also 
and  g,  and  as  soon  as  the  junction  of  these  two  tubes  has  been  pe 
the  air  from  v  rushes  over  and  is  shared  between  v  and  b.  Mer 
at  the  same  time  rises  from  the  cup  e  between  s  and  t'  and  prev 
ingress  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  to  v. 

The  cistern  is  again  raised  and  the  air  now  in  6  is  swept  out 
forced  out  through  r  as  before ;  the  cistern  is  then  lowered  and 
air  left  in  »  after  the  first  stroke  is  shared  between  v  and  b. 
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Thus  process  is  repeated  until  the  exhaustion  of  t>  has  proceeded 

far  enough.     The  vessel  v  may  be  kept  free  from  aqueous  t^pour 

ikiising  from  moistui'e  in  the  mercury  by  a  drying  material  sucn  ac> 

phosphoric  acid  placed  in  the 

Fio.  235.  ■         ' 

Connection 


bulb  0.     And  a  trap  for  n 
cury  vapour  may  be  arranged 


by  stuffing  a  portion  of  the 
tube  leading  to  t  with  gold 
leaf. 

The  extent  of  the  exhaus- 
tion may  be  estimated  by 
observing  the  pressure  (which 
can  be  reckoned  by  the  height 
of  the  bulb  a  above  the  mer- 
cury in  r)  required  to  com- 
press the  air  which  fills  the 
bulb  b  into  a  bubble  at  the 
bend  n. 

448.  Sprengel  Pnmp. 
OiuinghEm'B  ModifiuUon. — 
Another  form  of  pump  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vacuum  tubes  and  incandee- 
cent  lamps  is  that  of  Spren- 
gel,  an  modified  mainly  by 
Gimingham,  and  represented 
in  Fig.  2.15.  Mercury  from 
a  raised  cisteiv  flows  down 
the  tube  a  and  up  h,  at  the 
top  of  which  any  ait  bubbles 
contained  in  it  pass  into  a 
trap  t,  then  it  passes  down 
the  tube  c  and  up  d,  and  at 
the  bend  it  falls  in  drops  into 
the  "fall  tube"  f,  which  is 
only  about  2  mUlimetree  in 
diameter.  These  dropa  »» 
they  pass  down  the  fall  tube 
carry  between  them  bubbles 
of  air  which  is  drawn  by  the 
tube  e  above  from  the  vessel 
to  be  exhausted.  The  height 
of  the  top  of  the  fall  tube 
above  the  mercury  in  the 
delivery  vessel  r  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  barometer. 
The  supply  tubes  are  connected  below  by  strong  black  rubber 
tubing  strengthened  by  canvas.  These  are  furnished  with  pinch- 
cocks  to  regulate  the  supply  of  mercurj-. 
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If  the  pump  has  been  properly  made  the  fall  of  the  mercuiy  con- 
tinues to  carry  the  air  out  in  shorter  and  shorter  bubbles,  until  the 
highest  possible  vacuum  is  attained.  The  approach  to  this  state  is 
indicated  by  the  metallic  hammering  sound  of  the  mercury  falling  in 
the  vacuum,  the  formation  of  an  unbroken  mercury  column  in  the 
fall  tube,  and  the  dropping  of  the  mercury  on  the  top  of  the  column 
without  enclosing  visible  bubbles  of  air. 

The  thistle  funnel  above  the  fall  tube  has  a  carefully  ground  neck 
in  which  has  been  ground  a  stopper  g.  Mercury  poured  into  the 
funnel  round  the  stopper  provides  a  perfect  seal  against  the  ingress 
of  air.  The  object  of  the  funnel  is  to  provide  a  satisfactory  method 
of  cleaning  the  fall  tube,  which  is  done  by  stopping  the  supply  of 
mercury  by  the  pinch- cock  leaving  the  supply  tube  up  to  the  fall 
bend  full,  then  running  down  from  the  thistle  funnel  some  strong 
sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  boiled  with  sulphate  of  ammonium  to 
remove  volatile  matters,  l^he  fall  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  so  full  of  acid,  which  is  then  withdrawn.  To  avoid  the 
transference  to  the  pump  of  acid  sent  in  this  way  to  v^  the  mercury 
should  be  di*awn  off  from  t;  by  a  siphon  reaching  near  the  bottom 
so  that  only  clean  mercury  Ls  drawn  off  and  transferred  to  a. 

Pumps  are  made  with  two  or  three  fall  tubes.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  allowing  the  mercury  supplied  by  one  tube,  as  in  Fig.  235, 
to  separate  at  the  fall  bend  into  a  stream  for  each  tube,  but  as 
the  eificiency  of  the  pump  depends  on  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  fall  down  each  tube  it  is  well  to  duplicate  or  triplicate  the 
arrangement  of  supply  tube  bend  with  clearing  funnel,  and  fall 
tube.  The  supply-tubes  are  all  connected  with  a  single  supply  from 
a  at  h,     Bmnches  from  e  pass  to  the  several  fall  bends. 

The  tube  p  contains  phosphoric  anhydride  for  drying,  as  already 
described  for  the  TOpler  pump,  and  a  mercury  vapour  trap  is  pro- 
vided in  the  same  way  as  before. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  these  pumps  the  reader  may 
refer  to  the  Incandescent  Lamp  and  its  Manufacture  by  G.  S.  Bam, 
and  for  a  valuable  account  of  precautions  to  be  used  in  making  the 
pump  he  should  consult  Threlf all's  Laboratory  Arte, 

The  merctuy  may  be  returned  to  the  cistern  a  from  i?  by  a  very 
ingenious  arrangement  due  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Smith,  F.R.S.  (Phil. 
Mag. J  July  1892)  and  shown  in  Fig.  286.  A  supply  of  compressed 
air  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  water-jet  L  which  draws  in  air  at  G. 
The  air  collects  in  R  while  the  water  leaves  by  the  tube  MN^  which 
is  about  8  feet  high.  The  air  is  supplied  from  ^through  the  drying 
chamber  Q  to  an  elevator  tube  RCB^  and  forces  the  mercury  up  to  /? 
where  it  falls  into  a. 

The  arrangement  is  worked  by  the  pressure  energy  of  the  water 
in  the  mains ;  and  the  water  escaping  at  N  (and  the  head  given  it) 
may  be  utilised  by  receiving  the  water  in  a  tank  there  placed  from 
which  water  may  be  drawn  for  any  required  purpose. 

449.  Common  Suction  Pomp. — The  barrel  air-pump  of  Hauksbee 
is  simply  the  common  suction  pump  applied  to  the  transference  of  air. 
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Indeed,  the  the  common  pump  acts  in  the  first  instance  as  an  air- 
pump.  Let  the  tube  communicating  with  the  barrel  tiy  the  valve 
B  in  Fig.  230  be  a  long  vertical  tube  inserted  at  its  lower  open 
end  in  a  liquid,  the  surface  of  which  is  under  atmospheric  pressure. 
We  call  this  the  gitetion  pump.  When  the  piston  makes  a  stroke,  air 
is  withdrawn  from  the  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  pressure  causes  the  liquid  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  that  the  pressures 
outside  and  inside  the  tube  at  the  same  level  in  the  liquid  should  be 
the  same.  Repeated  strokes  will,  if  the  suction  pipe  be  not  too 
long,  bring  the  liquid  up  to  the  suction  pipe  and  through  the  valve 


/(,  finally  through  the  valve  A,  until  a  column  stands  above  the 
piston.  At  each  upward  stroke  then  the  valve  A  closes,  and  a 
quantity  of  liquid  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  spout  attached  below  the 
top  of  the  barrel  and  discharged. 

In  the  fiist  stroke  let  the  liquid  rise  above  the  supply  level 
a  height  x,.  If  H  denote  here  the  height  of  the  column  of  the 
barometer  made  with  the  liquid  being  pumped,  the  pressure  in  the 
suction  pipe  after  the  first  stroke  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  H  —  x. 
to  B.  Hence  if  p,  be  the  initial  density  of  the  air  in  the  pipe  and 
(1,  the  density  after  the  first  stroke,  Boyle's  law  gives 

iiy  the  stroke  the  air  which  was  contained  in  the  suction  pipe 
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and  the  untraversed  space  in  the  harrel  is  made  to  occupy  this  space, 
the  whole  traversed  space  in  the  harrel,  and  a  reduced  length  of  the 
suction  pipe.  If  we  call  the  cross-section  of  the  suction  pump  a,  that 
of  the  harrel  S,  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  ahove  the 
level  of  the  supply  a,  and  the  heights  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
positions  of  the  lower  side  of  the  hucket  ahove  the  suction  pipe 
valves  6,  c,  we  have 

p,{Sb  +  8{a  -x,)}=  pJl^Sc  +  aa). 

Hence  eliminating  the  ratio  pjp^  hetween  the  two  equations  found 
we  ohtain 

The  liquid  will  therefore  rise  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  in  the 
first  stroke  if  a;,  =  a,  that  is  a/ff=  S{b  -  c)l(Ha  +  Sb), 

In  general,  after  n  strokes  have  heen  made  the  equations  con- 
necting the  densities  p«_p  p^  of  the  air  and  the  heights  re.,  x^^^  of  the 
liquid  in  the  suction  pipe  before  and  after  the  n^  stroke,  stand 

P»(^- ic«-i)  =  p«-i(^  -  «») 
p„{«(o  -x^)JtSh)=  Pn-Aa  -  a,.,)  +  p^ 

=  p«-i«(a  -  ^i-i)  +  Pn-n^-—^Cy  (49) 

since  p^H  =  pJ,H  -  x^). 

This  gives  a  quadratic  equation  for  x„  in  terms  of  x„_|,  of  which 
the  positive  root  is  the  value  of  x^. 

If  x^  =  a;^.,  the  liquid  has  ceased  to  rise  higher  in  the  suction  pipe, 
and  we  have  by  (49),  since  now  p»  =  p«_„ 

(50) 

Hence  the  liquid  will  not  rise  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  if 
a  >  x„  that  is  if 


a^  H\ 


(l-£.\    or     n<-^  (51) 

b 

If  there  be  no  untraversed  space  c  the  pump  will  just  raise  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  if  a  =  H\  if  there  be  untra- 
versed space  the  limiting  equation  is  a  =  if  (1  -  cjb). 

An  ordinary  suction  pump  often  refuses  to  act  at  all  owing  to 
the  bucket  not  fitting  the  barrel  sufficiently  well.  Any  want  of  air- 
tightness  will  of  course  make  the  above  theory  inapplicable.  But 
the  bucket  may  be  made  air-tight  and  the  pump  brought  into  action 
when  otherwise  it  could  not  be  used,  by  pouring  water  into  the 
barrel  above  the  bucket. 
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450.  Force  Pomp. — In  the  force  pump.  Fig,  237,  the  p: 
valvelesB  plunger;  but  a  valve  opeaing  outwards  is  place 
junction  of  the  aide  tube,  hy  which  the  lie 
Fig.  237.  be  raised  to  the  required   level.     The 

thus  driven  into  the  side  tube  by  the  d< 
stroke  and  is  raised  from  the  supply  in 
ward.  The  pumps  of  a  mine  must  thei 
force-pumps  placed  near  the  bottom  of  t 
which  necessitates  the  employment  of  long 
nicating  rods  for  driving  them  if  that  is 
an  engine  at  the  mine-bead. 

451.  Balloons. — The  rise  of  a  balloo) 

air  affords  an  example  of  the  law  of  Be 

also  of  the  principle  of  Archimedea.     It 

of  a  large   bag  of  silk   inflated   with   1: 

or  coal-gna,  and  carrying  a  car  for  the  a 

with    ballast,    food,    instruments,    Sm.     ' 

being  specifically  lighter  than  the  air,  i 

force  equal  to  the  weight  of  air  dbplacei 

gas  and  the  material  of  which  the  balloon 

accessories  (including  the  aeronauts  and  pac 

are  composed  is  exerted  upon  it  by  Arcbimet 

:  ;     ciple.    If  this  is  greater  than  the  total  weig 

'•J-/-^  z-Ir.-=.--      balloon  andeverything  connected  with  it,  thi 

'  has  an  acceleration  of  amount  equal  to  tl 

of  force  divided  by  the  inertia  of  the  balloon  and  its  append) 

Let    IF  be   the    total   weight  of  the  silk,  car,    people 

&c.,   W  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  them,  P  the  weigh 

gas,  p  the  density  of  the  air,  and  p/n  that  of  the  gas,  then  ih 

of  air  displaced  by  the  gas  is  n/*,  and  the  volume  U  of  gas 

We  have  therefore  for  equilibrium 

W->-P=W'  +  nP, 
and 

p      «-l       „-''"■  „-l  ■ 

Thus  if  W-  ?'  =  l,andthegasbe  hydrogen,  ao  that  n=14,  i 
that  is  a  weight  (IF-  W)  of  1  ton  would  be  lifted  by  1/13  . 
of  hydrogen,  which  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  freezi 
of  water  would  occupy  about  80,li00  cubic  feet. 

For  coal-gas  n  i^ed  to  be  taken  as  2  roughly,  and  since 
of  air  occupies  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature  abi 
cubic  feet,  1000  cubic  feet  of  coal-gas  will  give  a  lifting  force 
401bs.,  which  is  a  practical  rule  used  in  balloonitig.  With 
as  now  often  made  n  is  about  3. 

If  there  be  a  slight  excels  of  the  upward  force  (n-  1)^ 
total  weight  W  -W,  that  is  if  there  be  a  positive  ascensional 
amount  (n  -  \)P  -  (W -  W),  the  balloon  will  ascend.     This  is 
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on  the  rope  mooring  a  captive  balloon.  If  not  fully  inflated  to 
begin  vith,  the  balloon  wilt  expand  as  it  aecend»  until  the  pressure 
inside  becomea  equal  to  the  diminished  estemal  pressure,  and  the  only 
quantity  to  alter  will  be  W,  which,  however,  is  comparatively  small. 
The  volume  of  gas  will  become  V,  and  the  density  of  the  air  will 
become  UpjV  while  n  remains  unaltered.  Thus  fV  will  become 
WUIV.  The  ascensional  forc«  becomes  then  {n-l)P-(W-  iVU/V), 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  before. 

To  provide  a  safety-valve  against  undue  expansion  of  the  gas, 
sudden  passage  into  the  sun's  rays  and  consequent  increase  of  internal 
over  estemal  pressure,  and  possible  bursting  of  the  silk  envelope, 
the  neck  of  the  balloon  is  left  open  to  some  extent,  and  so  gus 
escapes  as  the  balloon  rises. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  gas  which  may  have  escaped  from  the 
ballooo,  the  ascensional  force  at  height  a  at  which  the  density  of  the 
air  is  p,  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  T  is  rp,(n-  \)ln-{W-  Wpjp). 
This  is  zero  when 


{n-l)Q+W' 


<f.8) 


where  Q=  Vpjn,  the  mass  of  gas  which. would  fill  the  btilloon  of 
volume  V  at  the  ground. 

The  mass  of  gas  in  the  balloon  is  Fio.  238, 

now  Kp,/»  =  6p,/p,  that  is 

QWl{{n-\)Q+W] 

so  that  if  the  balloon   was   filled  to 
volume  V  at  starting  the  loss  has  been     a 
P  -QWj{(n-  l)Q-^-W},  or{t  P=Q  bX 
starting,  (?[1 -«'/{(«- l)g+ IT'}]. 

A  free  balloon  cam  be  made  to  ascend 
by  throwing  out  ballast  to  cause  it  to 
move  upward,  or  to  descend  by  opening 
a  valve  at. the  top  to  allow  gas  to 
escape.  But  it  is  always  in  its  motion 
either  rising  or  falling,  and  to  steady 
this  upward   and    downwai'd    motion, 

when  the  balloon  is  low  enough,  a  long  9 

rope  is  made  to  trail  after  it  on  the 
ground.  If,  then,  the  balloon  rises, 
part  of    the   rope    is    lifted    off   the 

ground,  and  a  downward  pull  is  applied,  and  if  the  balloon  descemis 
the  part  of  the  rope  in  the  air  is  shortened,  and  the  downward  pull 
thereby  diminished. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  theory  of  the  balloon,  the  reader 
should  refer  to  Greenhill's  Ilydroetatics,  where  also  a  Bibliography  of 
the  subject  will  be  found. 

452.  Siphon. — The  instrument  called  the  aiplum  used  for  trans- 
ferring liquids  from  one  vessel  to  another  may  be  descrilied  hei*.     It 
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consists  as  ordinarily  used  of  a  tube  bent  as  in  Fig.  238,  and  placed 
with  one  limb  in  the  liquid  to  be  transferred  as  shown.  Let  us 
suppose  that  there  is  a  stopcock  ^S'  in  the  limb  outside  the  vessel 
below  the  level  A,  Let  ^S'  be  closed,  with  the  siphon  full  of  liquid. 
If  the  height  of  S  above  the  mouth  of  the  tube  be  not  too  great 
(the  barometric  height  for  the  liquid  is  the  limit)  the  liquid  below 
the  stopcock  will  be  held  in  position  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  is  then  atmospheric  pressure  at  A  and  at  B, 
The  pressure  below  the  stopcock  is  less  than  atmospheric  pressure. 
If,  then,  the  stopcock  be  opened,  a  flow  of  liquid  through  it  will  take 
place,  and  this  will  be  continuously  kept  up  until  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  has  fallen  to  By  or  the  whole  of  the  liquid  has 
run  out. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  and  in  the  siphon 

tube  (as  weU  as  the  vessel,  siphon,  &c.)  is  im- 
FiG.  239.  mersed  in  the  atmosphere. 

Let  us  consider  a  siphon  transferring  a  fluid 
of  density  p  from  one  vessel  to  another,  when 
the  whole  arrangement  is  immersed  in  another 
fluid  of  density  p  and  both  limbs  of  the  siphon 
are  immersed  in  the  liquids.  Let  h  be  the 
height  of  the  upper  surface  above  the  level  of 
the  lower,  and  z  the  distance  of  the  tap  from 
the  lower  surface;  and  let  the  tap  be  closed. 
If  j9j  be  the  pressure  in  the  surrounding  me- 
dium at  the  lower  surface,  and  p  the  pressure 
at  the  upper  p^-p=gp'h.  The  pressure  just 
below  the  tap  is  p^-gpz  and  just  above 
p-^gp(h  -  z).  The  excess  of  the  pressure  above 
the  tap  over  the  pressure  below  it  is  therefore  p-Pi^  gph  =  g{p  -  p')A. 
When  the  tap  is  opened,  therefore,  flow  takes  place  through  it  in 
the  direction  from  above  to  below  if  p  >  p'.  If,  however,  p  <  p\  the 
flow  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  fluid  is  transferred 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  vessel.  Thus  hydrogen  can  be  siphoned 
upward  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  air.  The  flow  is  zero  of  course 
when  A  =  0,  that  is  when  the  two  surfaces  are  on  the  same  level. 

To  start  a  siphon  it  is  necessary  to  fill  it  with  the  fluid  to  be 
transferred,  close  the  open  ends  of  the  limbs  and  place  it  in  position, 
then  unclose  the  ends.  The  flow  will  at  once  begin,  and  continue 
at  a  rate  decreasing  to  zero  until  the  level  has  fallen  to  the  mouth 
of  the  limb  in  the  vessel  from  which  the  transfer  is  taking  place, 
or  the  difierence  of  levels  is  reduced  to  zero. 

Ordinarily  the  fingers  are  used  to  close  the  ends  of  the  siphon, 
but  for  transferring  many  liquids  (acids  for  example)  a  siphon  shaped 
as  in  Fig.  239  is  used.  The  siphon  is  placed  in  position  empty,  and 
is  started  by  suction  applied  at  A ,  the  mouth  at  B  being  stopped  by 
a  pad  applied  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  reached  the  pad  the 
orifice  is  opened  and  the  flow  continues. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
aSAVITATIONAL  ATTRACTION. 

453.  Potential  due  to  Uniform  Spherical  Shell. — The  subject  of 
gravitational  forces  between  different  particles  has  been  considered 
to  some  extent  in  chap,  iv.,  and  we  here  resume  the  discussion  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  chapter  which  follows  on  Astronomical 
Dynamics.  The  results  of  the  discussion  will  also  be  applicable  to 
questions  which  will  arise  in  connection  with  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  will  therefore  economise  space  in  the  treatment  of 
those  subjects. 

We  have  proved  at  §  198  above  that  a  uniform  spherical  shell  has 
potential  at  any  external  point  P  equal  to  kMjr^  where  k  is  the  so- 
caUed  gravitation  constant,  if  the  mass  of  the  shell,  and  r  the  distance 
of  P  from  the  centre.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  force  of  attraction 
exerted  by  the  shell  on  a  pai'ticle  of  unit  mass  at  P  is  kMjr^.  For 
the  work  done  in  increasing  r  by  an  amount  dr,  that  is,  in  displacing 
the  particle  against  the  attraction  of  the  shell  through  that  distance, 
is  kAf{l/r—  l/(r +  c?r)},  which  is  kMdr/r^.  But  this  is  equal  to  the 
force  of  attraction  on  the  particle  towards  the  centre  of  the  shell 
multiplied  by  dr,  and  therefore  that  force  is  equal  to  kMjr^.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  take  as  the  positive  direction  of  the  force  at  P  the 
direction  outward  from  the  centre.  If  F  denote  the  force  thus 
reckoned  we  have  F—-  kMji^,  Also  from  the  process  of  derivation 
just  employed  it  is  evident  that  if  V  denote  kMjr 

'''^-  (■) 

"We  call  F  the  hite^isity  of  t/ie  fidd  of  force  at  the  point  P,  that  field 
being  the  whole  space  surrounding  the  attracting  matter.  It  is  a 
result  of  experience  that  the  different  parts  of  a  body  attract  a 
particle  with  forces  which. exist  independently,  and  therefore  the  total 
resultant  force  on  a  particle  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  the 
different  parts  thus  independently  exert.  This  is  called  the  principle 
of  superposition  of  attractions.  It  is  assumed  in  the  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  agreement  of  the  results  with 
experience  justifies  the  assumption. 

454.  Potential  dne  to  Solid  Sphere. — We  shall  apply  this  principle 
now  to  the  case  of  a  solid  sphere  of  matter,  the  distribution  of  which 
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KiG.  240. 


is  symmetrical  about  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  in  other  words,  a  spheit^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  spherical  concentric  shell:>  of 
density  uniform  over  each  shell,  but  not  necessarily  uniform  from 
shell  to  shell.     Since  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  P  due  to  each  shell 

is  the  same  as  the  intensity  which  would 
be  produced  at  P  by  a  particle  of  mass  equal 
to  the  shell  placed  at  the  centre,  the  field 
intensity  at  P  due  to  the  whole  sphere  is 
the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected 
at  the  centre,  that  is  -  kMjr^  where  M  now 
denotes  the  whole  mass  of  the  sphere.  This 
theorem,  as  well  as  that  of  the  uniform 
shell,  was  first  given  by  Newton. 

Further  the  potential  at  any  point 
within  a  uniform  spherical  shell  of  attract- 
ing matter  is  the  same  at  all  points.  Let 
the  shell  be  infinitely  thin,  of  radius  a,  and  of  mass  <r  per  unit  of  area. 
Consider  the  potential  at  an  internal  point  P  (Fig.  240)  produced  ty 
a  narrow  zone  EB'  of  the  shell  taken  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
CPA .  Let  CP  be  denoted  by  h  and  PE  by  /,  and  the  angle  ECP 
by  f^.  Let  the  breadth  of  the  zone  be  a^6;  its  radius  DE  is  asinO, 
and  therefore  its  mass  is  29r<ra-sin6c26.  The  potential  of  this 
at  P  is  2nk(ra^8m6dd //.  Hence  for  the  potential  V  at  P  of  the 
whole  shell  we  have 


V=27rka'ar 


HinSde 
f    ' 


0 


But/»  =  a«  +  62  -  2a6cose,  so  that /d/=  aft  sin  OrfO,  or  sin  ed  6  =/<//>///. 
This  substituted  in  the  equation  for  Y  gives 


a +  6 


a 


•    a  —  h 


(2) 


The  potential  is  therefore  independent  of  the  position  of  P  within  the 
shell. 

If  the  shell  be  not  infinitely  thin,  but  constitute  a  distribution 
of  matter  syo) metrical  about  the  centre  of  internal  radius  a!  and 
external  radius  a  we  obtain  for  this  ca.se,    . 


a 


r  =  4irX;  /  Qxdx 


(•-J) 


a 


where  \)  is  the  volume-density  at  distance  x  fix)m  the  centre. 
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If  p  be  uniform  this  gives 

V=^2nkp(a^-a'%  (4) 

which  again  is  independent  of  the  position  of  P  if  within  the 
shell. 

The  uniformity  of  potential  thus  shown  to  exist  in  the  internal 
space  shows  that  the  field  intensity  is  there  zero. 

The  potential  at  any  point  P  within  the  solid  sphere  can  now  be 
found.  Let  the  sphere  be  supposed  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  con- 
centric spherical  surface  described  through  P,  If  j^  be  the  total 
mass  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  sphere,  and  a  its  radius,  the 
potential  at  P  due  to  this  portion  of  the  matter  is  kMja.  For  the 
total  potential  K  at  P  we  have  therefore 

«  3/ 

r=  ^nkf  pxdx  +  k^  ', . 

a'  a 

In  all  these  cases  the  field  intensity  at  the  point  P  with  in  the  attract- , 
ing  matter  is  to  be  calculated  by  finding  the  value  of  kMja*,  But  here 
a  slight  difficulty  may  present  itself  to  the  reader.  In  order  that  the 
field  intensity  might  be  experimentally  determined  at  a  point  within 
the  mass  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  there  a  particle  and  measure 
the  force  exerted  upon  it.  This  would  necessitate  the  existence  of  a 
small  space  within  the  body  for  the  accommodation  of  the  particle, 
the  force  on  which  due  to  the  matter  elsewhere  was  to  be  observed. 
In  adapting  then  the  result  to  the  case  of  a  body  in  which  no  such 
cavity  exists,  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  matter 
removed  from  the  cavity  in  which  the  point  considered  is  situated, 
and  as  this  matter  is  of  finite  density,  and  is  all  very  close  to  the 
point  considered  it  becomes  of  importance  to  inquire  what  the  efi*ect 
of  the  removal  would  be.  By  the  result  we  may  suppose  the  cavity 
of  a  spherical  shape,  and  the  point  considered  to  be  situated  at  its 
centre.  Further,  the  cavity  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  density 
thix)Ughout  it  of  the  matter  which  would  fill  it  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  uniform.  This  is  always 
possible  when  the  variation  of  density  is  continuous.  By  the  result 
obtained  above  the  potential  at  the  centre  of  a  uniform  sphere  due  to 
its  own  matter  is  2irkpa^f  which  vanishes  when  a  is  made  indefinitely 
small.  The  efibct  therefore  of  making  a  small  spherical  hollow 
within  a  body  of  continuous  density  has  no  influence  upon  the 
potential  at  a  point  within  the  hollow. 

455.  Solid  Angles. — The  following  definitions  will  be  of  service 
in  calculations  of  potentials  and  attractions.  The  solid  angle  sub- 
tended at  any  point  i'  by  a  closed  curve  (7,  such  as  the  edge  of  an 
unclosed  surface,  is  measured  in  the  following  manner.  Lines  are 
drawn  from  the  given  point  to  the  points  of  the  closed  curve  and 
form  a  conical  surface  which  intercepts  an  area  upon  a  sphere  of 
unit  radius  described  from  the  given  point  as  centre :  the  area  so 
intercepted  is  the  measure  of  the  solid  angle. 
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In  this  definition  there  is  an  ambiguity.  The  conical  surface 
divides  the  spherical  surface  into  two  parts,  one  of  area  S^  the  other 
of  area  d^r — >S',  and  it  has  not  been  settled  which  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  solid  angle  subtended  at  P  by  C,  This  must  be  decided  by  what 
is,  in  the  problem  in  hand,  regarded  as  the  surface  bounded  by  (7, 
which  is  the  common  boundary  of  two  caps  forming  a  closed  surface. 
Let  the  cap  A^  Fig.  40,  be  the  surface  bounded  by  C,  and  let  the 
other  cap  B  be  drawn  so  that  the  closed  surface  encloses  P.     AH 

straight  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
Fig.  241.  from  P  can  be  divided  into  two 

groups  or  pencils,  a  group  G 
passing  through  points  of  S^  and 
a  group  G'  passing  through  points 
of  4  TT  —  A^.  Now  either  every  line 
of  G  or  every  line  of  (x  passes 
through  a  point  of  A^  but  both 
these  statements  cannot  be  true. 
If  the  former  is  the  case  S  is 
the  solid  angle,  if  the  latter 
4n-  —  aS'  is  the  solid  angle. 
It  is  clear  that  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere 
by  a  curve  enclosing  an  area  on  the  sphere  equal  to  one  fourth  the 
spherical  surface  is  ir,  that  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  a  circle  at 
any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  and  within  it  Ls  29r,  and  at  any 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  and  without  it  is  zero,  and  that  the 
solid  angle  subtended  by  a  closed  surface  at  any  point  within  the 
surface  is  4ir,  and  at  any  point  without  is  zero. 

Now  take  on  any  surface  an  ai'ea  so  small  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  plane,  and  draw  from  any  point  lines  to  every  point  of  the 
periphery  of  the  element.  These  lines  will  form  a  cone  of  small 
solid  angle  which  is  cut  more  or  less  obliquely  by  the  plane  area.  Let 
tlH  be  the  area,  supposed  small  in  every  dimension,  then  every  line  of 
the  cone  will  make  approximately  the  same  angle  with  a  normal 
drawn  outwards  as  regards  the  cone  from  the  area. 

Let  this  angle  be  6,  the  projection  of  the  area  at  right  angles  to  a 
generating  line  of  the  cone  is  dS, coaO,  The  projection  dS.cosO  may  be 
regarded  as  tbe  area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
of  radius  r  described  from  the  vertex  as  centre.  But  since  the 
surfaces  of  spheres  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  radii,  the 
solid  angle  of  the  cone  is  dS.cos6/r^,  if  r  be  tbe  distance  of  any  point 
of  dS  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  We  may  denote  this  small  solid 
angle  for  the  cone  hyd^p;  hence  for  the  solid  angle  ^  subtended  at  any 
point  which  is  the  vertex  of  a  conical  surface  on  which  lies  tiie 
bounding  edge  of  the  surface,  we  have 

f  =/dScoae /r'  (5) 

where  the  integration  is  extended  over  the  whole  surface. 

A  useful  case  is  the  following  : — A  cone  is  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  a  sphei'e  and  intercepts  on  the  sphei^e  an  area  lK)unded  by  a  small 
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circle  the  radius  of  which  subtends  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  an 
angle  a.  The  area  of  the  part  of  the  spherical  surface  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  edge  is  27rr*(l  -  cos  a)  as  the  reader  may  verify.  If  a  is 
taken  less  than  9r/2  we  have  the  area  of  the  part  of  the  sphere 
within  the  small  circle  ;  if  a  is  taken  greater  than  7r/2  we  have  the 
area  of  the  part  which  lies  outside  the  circle.  The  solid  angle 
subtended  by  the  area  is  therefore  2ir{l  -  cosa).  Thus  if  a  =  0,  n/2 
or  ir,  the  solid  angle  is  0,  27r,  or  4fr,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

456.  Surface-Integral  of  Normal  Force. — Now,  returning  to  the 
attracting  sphere,  describe  from 

its  centre  a  spherical  surface  pass-  Fig.  242. 

ing  through  the  external  point 
F.  The  field  intensity  F  At  P 
acts  normally  outwards  from  the 
spherical  surface.  Multiplying 
the  area  4irr*  of  the  sphere  by  F 
we  get,  by  §  454,  —  4:nkM,  This 
product  of  field  intensity  by  the 
ai'ea  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
is  an  example  of  a  general  theo- 
rem of  attraction  which  we  shall 
now  demonstrate. 

Let  a  closed  surface  be  drawn 
iu  the  field  of  force,  let  F  be  the 
field  intensity  at  an  element  dS 
of  the  surface,  and  Q  the  angle 
which  F  makes  with  the  outward- 
drawn  nornuil  to  dS,  The  pro- 
dact  FdSoo&Q  or  dV/dn,dS  is  the 
int^ral  of  normal  force  over  dS, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  flux  of  force  across  dS.  The  sum  of 
such  products  taken  for  any  part  of  the  closed  surface  is  called 
the  surface-integral  of  normal  force  over  that  part  of  the  surface, 
or  the  flux  of  force  across  it. 

The  theorem  to  be  proved  may  be  stated  as  follows.  The  surface- 
integral  fd  VjdndS  of  normal  force  taken  over  a  closed  svnface  in  a 
field  of  force  dtie  to  matter  attracting  according  to  the  inverse  sqtMre 
of  the  distance  is  equal  to  -  47r  times  the  quantity  of  matter  within  the 
»ii/rfctoef  multiplied  hy  the  gramtation  constant 

Consider  a  closed  surface  aS'  (Fig.  242)  and  let  the  matter  producing 
the  field  be  particles,  of  masses  m,  m\  rn\  ...,  situated  at  points 
A,  A\  A'\  ...,  some  within  and  some  without  the  closed  surface. 
Draw  from  A  as  vertex  a  small  cone,  joining  A  by  straight  lines  to 
the  difierent  points  of  a  small  closed  curve  s.  This  cone  will  intei 
sect  at  Ej  F^  G,  B,  small  elements  of  the  surface.  Call  the  area  of  the 
element  at  E  dS^,  that  at  F  dS,,  that  at  G  dSy,  and  that  at  II  dS^,  and 
let  r,,  r,,  r,,  r^  be  the  distances  of  the  middle  points  of  these  areas 
from  A,  and  the  field  intensities  at  E,  F,  G,  H  are  respectively 
-  kmjr^^  -  kmjr^^  -  kmlr^y  -  kmjr^.     Now  draw  normals  otUtvards 
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from  these  elements  of  surface  at  E,  F,  Q,  II,  at  poiuti)  at  which  the 
elements  are  intersected  by  a  straight  line  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  axis  of  the  email  cone.  Let  the  angles  which  these  normals 
make  with  the  positive  direction  of  that  line  be  0,,  6,,  6,,  0,. 

The  normal  force  outwards  ftt  d5|  is  '£nicose,/t-,%  and  the  product 
of  this  by  the  area  dS^  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  intercepted  by 
the  cone  is  -  kmdS^cosdJr^.  In  this  way  we  get  for  the  elements 
rfA',,  dSp  dS,,  dSp  the  four  products 

- kmdS,QO»eJr,',  - kmd.%cos6jr,^,  - hndJi\cmejr^-,  -  kmdS^txusBJr- 

These  are  the  contributions  given  by  the  surface  elements  intercepted 
by  the  cone  to  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  due  to  the  attracting 
particle  m,  at  j4.  But  any  of  the  expressions  dScoaO  is  numerically 
the  projection  of  the  element  dS  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  t«  the 
axis  of  the  cone,  and  thei'efore  dScoaS/r'  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  described 
from  A  as  centre.  The  sign  of  the  expression  -  kmdSc  >s6/r'  is  nega 
tive  or  positive  according  as  cos6  is  negative  or  positive,  that  is  in 
the  figure  according  as  the  cone  emerges  from  or  enters  the  surface 
at  db'.  Thus  the  expres.'iionH  are  alt  of  the  same  numerical  value, 
and  if  there  be  an  even  number  of  them,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
the  apex  of  the  cone  is  external  to  the  closed  surface,  the  sum  of  the 
expressions  is  zero.  Now  cones  can  evidently  he  drawn  from  A  tio  as 
to  intercept  the  whole  of  the  closed  surface  without  excess  or  defect, 
and  if  the  apex  be  external  to  the  closed  surface  the  sum  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  suiface  integral  of  normal  force  made  by  the 
elements  of  surface  will  be  zero. 

If,  however,  we  take  a  point  A"  inside  the  closed  surface,  and 
draw  a  double  cone  with  its  apex  at  that  point,  the  total  number  of 
emergences  of  the  cone  from  the  surface  will  always  be  two  greater 
than  the  entrances,  and  so  the  surface  integral  obtained  will  by  (5) 
have  the  t~alue  —  iwlcm",  that  is  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  sphere 
of  unit  radius  described  from  A"  as  centre  and  the  quar.tity  ~km". 
The  same  thing  holds  for  any  other  particle  at  any  other  point  within 
the  .surface,  and'  the  normal  forces  at  different  points  in  tne  nurface 
due  to  different  particles  can  of  course  be  added  together  to  give  the 
resultant  normal  force  at  each  point.  Thus  if  we  take  at  each 
element  of  the  surface  the  normal  force  due  to  the  whole  distribu- 
tion, of  which  part  is  inside  the  surface  and  part  is  outside,  we  get' 
for  the  surface  integral  of  the  mmnal  force  —  AnkM,  where  .V  is  the 
total  quantity  of  attracting  matter  enclosed  by  the  surface.  This 
theorem  is  given  by  Gauss,  and  ia  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general 
theorem  due  to  Green,  From  it  we  can  derive  some  important  con- 
sequences. 

457.  Deductions  from  Theorem  of  Surface  Integral  of  Hoimal 
Force. — It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  proof  of  this  theorem  those 
piwed  in  §  454  are  not  involved.  Consider  then  a  t«ntinuous  distribu- 
tion of  matter  symmetrical  about  a  centre  6',  that  is  to  say,  a  uniform 
spherical  distiibution,  ora  distribution  made  up  of  unifoi-m  concentric 
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shells  as  already  described.  From  C  as  centre  describe  a  sphere  of 
radius  r  surrounding  the  spherical  distribution.  By  the  symmefciy 
of  the  arrangement  the  field-intensity  at  every  point  of  this  spherical 
surface  must  be  the  same,  and  be  directed  normally  to  the  surface. 
Let  its  value  taken  positively  outwards  be  F.  The  surface  integral 
of  normal  force  for  the  spherical  surface  thus  drawn  is  ^n-r^/",  and 
by  the  theorem  this  must  be  equal  to  —  ^^ithM^  where  M  is  the  total 
» quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface.     Hence  we  have  the  equation 

F^  -  kM\7^,  (6) 

But  this  is  clearly  the  field-intensity  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
mass  M  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Thus  we  have  an 
independent  proof  of  Newton's  theorem — that  the  attraction  of  a 
spherical  distribution  on  an  external  particle  is  the  same  as  it  would 
be  if  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  the 
sphere. 

Neirt  consider  a  spherical  distribution  bounded  by  ti^o  concentric 
spherical  surfaces,  and  let  the  distribution  be  symmetrical  about  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  Within  the  internal  space  describe  a  concentric 
spherical  surface.  By  symmetry  the  field-intensity  at  every  point  of 
this  surface  must  have  the  same  value,  and  be  directed  along  the 
normal  to  the  spherical  surface.  Calling  it  ^  as  before,  and  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  /,  we  have  for  the  integral  of  normal  force  over 
the  spherical  surface  ^nr'^F,  But  this  by  the  theorem  is  -iiirk  times 
the  quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface,  which  is  zero.  That  is, 
there  is  no  field-intensity  within  the  spherical  distribution. 

It  follows  from  these  results  that  the  potential  at  an  external 
point  due  to  a  spherical  distribution  of  matter,  is  the  same  as  if  the 
vrhole  mass  were  coUected  at  the  centre,  while  the  potential  at  an 
internal  point  is  the  same  at  all  such  points. 

458.  Potential  at  Internal  Point  of  Spherical  Shell.^To  find  the 
potential  at  an  internal  point,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  Consider 
an  infinitely  thin  uniform  spherical  shell  of  total  mass  m  and  radius 
x»  The  potential  at  an  external  point  close  to  its  surfeice  is  kni/x. 
Now  the  potential  at  a  point  close  to  the  surface,  but  internal  to  the 
shell,  must  have  this  same  value,  since  ^dm/r  cannot  differ  for  the 
two  cases.  The  potential  at  an  external  point  close  to  the  surface  is 
the  potential  at  every  point  within  the  shell,  since,  F  being  zero  at 
every  internal  point,  there  is  no  variation  of  potential  within  the  shell. 

Now  to  find  the  potential  at  an  internal  point  due  to  a  shell. of 
finite  thickness  and  of  density  which  is  a  function  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre,  we  proceed  as  follows.  Take  any  thin  concentric 
shell  of  radius  x  and  thickness  das.  If  the  density  be  p  the  mass  of 
the  shell  is  4ira^pdx,  and  the  potential  at  every  point  on  the  surface 
or  within  it  is  therefore  4vkpxdx,  For  the  potential  Fat  every  point 
in  the  space  internal  to  the  thick  shell  we  have  as  in  (3) 


a 

V^^irkfpxdx, 

of 


2s 
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where  a  and  a  are  the  inteiiial  and  external  radii  of  the  shell.  If  p 
be  uniform,  we  obtain  tor  the  potential  2irpA(a'-o''),  If  the  density 
be  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  centre,  that  is,  if  p=  Cjx,  the 
potential  will  be  ■iirkC{a  -  a),  and  SO  in  Other  cases. 

459.  Potential  dns  to  Stniight  Uniform  Sod. — We  shall  now  con- 
.eider  a  number  of  cases  of  practical  importance,  and  take  first  the 
problem  of  the  potential  at  a  point  P  due  to  a  uniform  distribution 
,of  matter  along  a  straight  line  AB. 

Let  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  P  to  AB  meet  that  line  in  C 
kdA  let  the  length  of  PC=x.  Also  let  the  distance  CE  be  denoted 
hy  3  and  the  length  of  the  element  EF  of  the  line  by  da,  and  its  mass 


Via.  242'. 


4f 


^ 


■  <     [•     F' 


r/ 


byads,  so  that  a  is  the  linear  density,  or  mass  per  unit  length,  of  the 
distribution.  The  potential  at  P  due  to  the  element  Ef'in  kvdejEI', 
or  if  we  put  r  for  EP  it  is  kvdejr. 

This  value  for  the  potential  at  P  produced  by  the  element  can 
be  put  into  another  form  from  which  some  results  can  be  immediately 
deduced.  Let  J?ff  be  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  E  on  FP,  and  let 
the  angle  CPE  be  denoted  by  a.  Then  the  change  of  a  corresponding  to 
tbe  element  EF  may  be  denoted  by  do,  and  we  have  rda/tfc  =  co8n. 
Thus  for  dsjr  we  have  the  \'alue  da/oosa.  This  depends  on  the  value 
of  da  anda.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  PE,  PF  produced  to  E'F  where 
E'F  is  parallel  to  EF,  we  see  that  if  FF  were  an  element  of  a  linear 
distribution  of  the  same  density  o-,  the  potential  produced  by  it  at  P 
would  be  tbe  same  as  that  produced  by  EF.  This  holds  for  succes- 
wve  elements  of  the  linear  distribution  A' If,  and  therefore  the 
potential  at  P  due  to  a  uniform  linear  distribution  AB  is  equal  to 
that  due  to  a  parallel  distribution  A'B'  in  the  plane  APB,  of  the 
same  density,  and  lying  between  the  two  lines  PA,  PB  produced  if 


460.  Potential  of  Tiiangolar  Lamina  at  T«t«x. — From  thia 
theorem  it  foDows  that  if  from  a  plane  lamina  of  uniform  mass  per 
unit  of  area  two  areas  AB,  A^B^^,  be  taken,  bounded  by  parallel 
lines  AB,  A'B,  J,B,,  A'^B\,  and  the  lines  PA\,  PB',,  the  potentials 


5-^^ 
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which  these  areas  produce  at  P  are  proportional  to  their  breadth. 
For  they  may  be  split  up  into  uniform  rods  all  of  the  same  intini- 
tesimal  breadth,  each  of  which  produces  the  same  potential  at  P,    , 

The  potential  at  P  of  such  an  area  ^^  is  thus  vc  if  c  be  the 
breadth  CC  of  the  area  and  v  be  the  potential  due  to  an  area  of 
unit  breadth  terminated  by  the  lines  PJ4,  PB,  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  PC  may  be  zero. 

All  these  theorems  are  true,  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  density  of  the 
lineal-  or  laminar  distributions  is  not  uniform,  provided  it  depends 
only  on  the  angle  a  which  any  line  PD  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the 
distributions  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane,  say  PC, 


*4(U.Oalculation  of  Potential  of  Uniform  Bod. — Now  returning 
to  the  uniform  linear  distribution  we  have  for  the  potential  due  to 
EF  the  value  ktrdajr  (  =  k(rda/co8a).  Hence,  if  V  be  the  potential 
due  to  the  whole  rod 


] 


'-^<rf~, 


where  the  integration  is  taken  along  the  rod  from  A  to  7?.     But 
r  =  (s^'  +  ar) ,  where  x  is  the  distance  PC  of  the  rod  from  P,  so  that 

CB 

v.k.f 


ds 


CA 


J{^  +  x^') 


Now  <Z{log{«  +  ^«^  + aj=*)}/cfe  =  1/^*2  _^34^  and  therefore,  when  A  and 
^  are,  as  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  242,  both  on  the  same  side 
of  r,  

CB^PB 


^CA^■  JGA''  +  PC^  ^CA+PA 


(7) 


If  A  lies  on  the  other  side  of  C  from  B,  the  sign  of  the  length  of 
CA  is  to  be  changed  in  (7).     The  radicals  are  to  be  ttiken  positive. 
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The  reader  may  at  once  infer  from  (7)  the  attraction  at  P  due  to 
a  uniform  rectangular  plate  in  the  same  plane.  It  is  the  ratio  to  dx 
of  the  work  done  in  cariying  a  strip  of  breadth  dx  from  the  side 
nearer  to  a  unit  particle  at  P  to  the  side  farther  from  P,  that  is  of 
the  change  in  V, 

If  Oj,  a,  denote  the  angles  CPA  and  CPB,  V  becomes 

r^A^erlog^-^^J^-^'^^^i  (8) 

cosa,(l  +sinaj 

and  since,  as  has  been  seen,  ds/v  =  t^/cosa,  we  have  incidentally  the 
result  that  (provided  cosa  does  not  vanii?h  between  a  =  a,  and  a  =  a,) 

f  /^«  =iog????Li(l±l^°'L»).  (i.) 

J    cosa  C08a,(l +sina,)* 

Let  now  the  line  extend  to  both  sides  of  the  point  C  as  shown  in 
the  first  diagram  of  Fig.  242'.  Then  if  we  put  a,  b  for  the  lengths 
of  CAy  CB  we  have 

^=^<^log^?5Z•*■^  (10) 

Ja^  -tad'  -a 
If  both  a  and  6  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  x  this  becomes 

r=;fc.log^±^(|^  =^.log(i*:^,  (11) 

a  +  or  I  la -a  xrb 

or  if  cc^  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  46^, 

r=2yt<rlog?^.  (12) 


X 


462.  Field  Intensity  dne  to  Uniform  Bod. — In  the  case  just 
considered  of  a  long  rod  extending  on  both  sides  of  C  the  component 
of  force  in  the  direction  from  P  to  (7  is  -^V/dx  or  2k  a /x,  and  i» 
thus  inversely  as  the  distance  PC  or  x.  The  attraction  of  the  rod 
on  a  unit  particle  at  P  is  thus  the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
exerted  by  a  particle  of  mass  2  a  situated  at  the  point  C,  if  the 
attraction  varied  as  the  inverse  first  power  of  the  distance. 

The  attraction  of  the  finite  straight  uniform  distribution  AB 
(Fig.  244)  upon  a  particle  at  P  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  circular  arc 
CD,  centre  P,  of  the  same  linear  density  o-,  and  touching  AB  in  Z. 
For  consider  the  element  EF,  The  attraction  due  to  it  on  a  unit  par- 
ticle at  P  is  ktrds/r^.  But  ds  =  rda/cosa  =  r^da/x.  Hence,  kcds/r^  = 
ktrxdajs?.  But  trocda  is  the  mass  of  the  corresponding  element  GH 
of  the  circular  arc  and  x  is  the  distance  of  the  element  from  P. 
Hence,  the  attraction  of  GH  is  the  same  as  that  of  EFy  and  the  same 
thing  holds  for  every  other  element  of  the  straight  line  and  the 
corresponding  element  of  circle. 
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41^3.  LinM  of  Fores  and  Eqnipi 
— It  followB  that  the  direction  of 
the  line  bisecting  the  circalar  arc  C 
the  angle  APB.     If,  then,  di£fereu1 
on  an  ellipse  described  in  the  pla 
the  direction  of  the  field-inten- 
sity at  every  such  point  ie  that 
of  the  normal  at  the  point  to 
the  ellipse.     It  is   not  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  locus  of  P  is 
an  ellipse  if  the  ratio 

{LB-^PB)l{LA  +  PA) 
[see   (7)1   is  a    constant.      The 
potential  due  to  J  £  is  therefore 
the  same  at  all  points  lying  on 
the  ellipse  as  it  ie  at  P. 

Also  the   direction    of    the 
field-intensity    at    P,    since    it 
bisects  the  angle  APB,  is  that 
of  the  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  dra 
A  particle  of  unit  mass,  under  the 
^£  would  thi: 
Fio.  246. 


■464.  Potontial  and  Field-Inl 
Slisll. — The  result  expressed  in  {] 
potential  at  any  poiut  due  to  a  Ion 
of  uniform  infinitesimal  thickness  i 

Consider  an  infinitely  long  str 
cylinder  at  distance  x  from  P,  am 
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tlie  distance  of  P  from  ite  axis,  and  0  the  angle  between  the  radiuc 
CF  drawn  to  the  filament  and  CP  in  the  normal  eection  through  P, 
shown  in  the  lower  diagram.  Then  if  «2S  be  the  breadth  of  the 
filament,  r  its  thickness,  and  p  the  volume  density  of  the  mnterial,  the 
mass  of  the  filament  per  unit  of  length,  or  a,  is  prcdO.  By  (12)  the 
potential  of  the  filament  supposed  toeztend  to  distances  n,  6  from  /'in 
the  two  directions  is  2kpTcd6]og{2Jabjx).  But3:'=r*  +  c*  -  ircconB, 
and  therefore  the  potential  of  the  filament  is 

:ikf,rcde\og{-2Jab/J(7'  +  c^  -Htvcoslt)]. 
Hence  the  potential  of  the  cylindrical  shell  is 

2*  Sir 

r  =  2Aprc(log(2^^)  fde  -  J  flog(r^  +  c^  -  irecosliym  \ 

=  iprc{4wlog(2^M)-   Aog(l+^-2!lcos«)rffl-21ogc  /"(i!9[.  (1:!> 

The  first  integral  is  4  ?rlog(»'/c)  or  »ro,  according  as  r  >  or  •;  c.  In 
the  former  case  therefore  (which  is  that  here  considered)  we  have 

r=ipTC{4,rlog{2V^)-4^1ogI  -4^1ogc|  =  4,ripr<;logV"6-    (^^y 

The  potential  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  produced  at  P  by  :i  single 
filament  of  mass  per  unit  length  2irprc  situated  at  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder ;  that  is,  a  filament  of  mass  per  unit  length  equal  to  the  total 
mass  per  unit  of  length  of  the  cylinder. 

The  field-intensity  at  Pis  Sl'/^r, and  is  -4irX-pTC/r. 

If  the  point  P  be  inside  the  shell  the  analysis  is  the  s.iuie  as 
before,  but  we  have  now  r  <  c.  The  first  integral  in  (13)  is  then  xero, 
11  nd  we  have 

V  =  4^kpTc\og~-^'^.  (I.-,) 

Since  this  is  independent  of  r  the  potential  is  constant  insidt-  the 
cylinder;  that  is,  the  component  of  field -intensity  in  any  crosp.-fte<'tion 
is  zero. 

'465.  Potential  dne  to  r  Cylindrical  Shell  of  finite  Thickness.— 
We  can  now  find  the  potential  at  any  external  point  due  to  a 
right  cylindrical  shell  of  finite  thickness,  say  that  between  two 
coaxijil  cylindrical  sui-facen  of  radii  c,,  c,.  This  may  be  di\-ided  into 
thin  coaxial  shells  for  each  of  which  the  result  stated  in  (14)  holds. 
Hence  for  such  a  shell  we  have  only  to  I'eplace  in  (14)  llwf  t  hy 

r=2^X(c.=  -c,=)piogV«''.  (10) 
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Ag{iin,  if  P  be  within  the  shell  at  the  distance  from  the  axis 
c  >  c,  and  <  c„  we  have  for  the  matter  internal  to  the  cylinder  of 
radius  c 


and  for  the  matter  external  to  the  same  cylinder 


(17) 


r,  =  47rA;p  /  crfclog"-^-^. 


(18) 


»; 


Therefoi-e 

\\  +  \\  =  Uk^{c^-\of^hl!^  -  crlogr_\«*  +  J(c.'  -  c'O}.         (19) 


Cj  c 


If  c,  =  0 ;  that  is,  if  the  cylindrical  space  internal  be  completely 
filled  with  matter  of  density  p,  we  have  for  (16)  and  (19) 


r=2,rA:pc/log^"^ 

r 


(20) 


(21) 


*46G.  Potential  due  to  a  Uniform  Circular  Distribution. — It  is 
of  novae  importance  to  find  the  potential  at  any  point  /*  of  a  uniform 

Fig.  246. 

^       ^      Jcr        /   i 

•e c  yX        0 


circular  distribution  of  matter.  Let  er  be  the  linear  density  of  the 
distribution,  c  the  radius  of  the  circle,  AB  the  intersection  with 
the  circle  of  a  plane  normal  to  that  of  the  circle  and  passing  through 
P  and  (7.  Let  the  perpendicidar  distance  PD  from  the  circle  be  A. 
Let  '1^  be  the  angle  EC  A  and  consider  an  element  2crf^  of  the  circle 
at  E.  Join  J?  to  i>.  Then  denoting  EP  by  r  we  have  r^  =  /t^  -  ElU^. 
But  if  /  denote  CD,  ED^  -=P  +  c^  -  2c/cos  2^,  and  therefore 

r3  =/2  +  c2  +  A2  -  2c/cos2^. 
If  7^4,  /'^  be  denoted  by  a,  ft  respectively  we  have 


and 


a2  =/2  +  c2  +  A2  -  2q/;    ft^  =y2  +  c^  +  ^2  +  2c/; 
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r=  =  (/=  +  c=  +  A=)(cos>  +-  Kin=^)  -  2c/(ooe'^  -  sin'^)  =  n=cos= 
Thus  we  obtain 


r=2i-. 


It  is  to  be  obsen-ed  that  the  value  of  this  integral  is  not  affei 
by  iDterchanging  a  and  b.  For  if  i^ +  0-/2  be  put  for  ^  the  inte] 
becomes 


the  same  integral  as  before  with  a,  b  interchanged.     Ueuc-e 

I' =  2*"*'     /^  rf»  _  gAirc     /^         (If    

*  J  (cos'*+  -sin*^)'  *  J  {coB*^+  ^sin'^V 

80  that  the  inte^rral  here  may  be  taken  as  either  /{bja)  or/(<i 
where /(&/a)  denotes  a  certain  function  of  b/a. 

Now  through  P  describe  a  circle  in  the  plane  ABP  and  in 


aecting  the  ptane^^i^of  the  circulardistribution  in  two  pointed, 
which  divide  AB  internally  and  externaUy  in  the  ratio  alb  as  eho 
by  the  construction  in  Fig.  i!47.  The  lines  AQ,  QB  joining  o 
point  in  this  circle  with  AB  are  in  the  ratio  ajb.  Hence  the  va! 
of  V  will  be  found  by  calculating  the  integral  for  the  point  G  or  I 
point  H  in  the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  problem  is  thus  reduced 
finding  the  potential  due  to  the  circular  distribution  at  a  point  in 
own  plane. 

We  choose  the  point  of  internal  division  G  of  AB  and  put  r  : 
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EG  and  a  for  GG,  which,  of  course,  is  known.  By  what  has  already 
been  proved,  if  tt^  denote  the  angle  ECG^  we  have,  if  F^  be  the 
potential  at  G, 

I  /*  ^^ 

r^^^l'^^^     /-— u^sf  .  ,  ,;  (24) 

c-«   /  (co8*d>4-^--^,8in^d>V  ^     ' 

0  {P-  sf 


Let  d  denote  the  angle  AGE,     By  Fig.  248, 

EF         de  de 


r       sin  EFG    cosCFG 

But  sin  CFG/sin  6  =  a/Cy  so  that  cos  CFG  =  ^^(c^  -  ^'sin^O).     Hence 

c 

W  IT 

rc  =  2^<rc/  -^-  __— _  =  2A;<rc  / -y-- — ,^  .  /J^     .v  ■  ..^u'     (-*">) 
y  (c^-tf^sin'O)*  J    {crcos^0  +  {c^-8')8Ui'6}* 

Thus  by  (24)  and  the  equation  just  found 


In  the  discussion  above  6  >  a  and  b/a  =  (c  +  «)/(c  —  a).  Denote  c  -a 
by  a^,  c  +  ff  by  6^,  and  form  a  succession  of  quantities,  «,,ft,,Gf,,ft,,rt4/>4, 
...  in  the  following  manner: 

/— r     I.     ®«  +  ^  /~-ir    ».     «i  +  ^ 


Then  ^i  -  «i  -  (^,  -  «,)  =  i^i  +  -s/^i^i  -  if«i  >  ^  since  6,  >  a,.        Hence 
ij  —  ttj  >  6j  -  a„  and  we  have  the  series  of  inequalities 

6j  —  «!  >  6,  -  a,  >  6,  -  a,  >  6^  -  a^  >  . . . 
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The  difierences  thus  continually  diminish.  Since  this  process  can  be 
carried  as  far  as  we  please,  we  can  take  n  so  large  that  h^  —  a„  can  be 
made  smaller  than  any  quantity  that  can  be  named.  Thus  we  obtain 
to  any  required  degree  of  approximation  from  (26),  since  it  gives 


VQ  =  ka 


2ttc 


a. 


(27) 


Fig.  249. 


This  process  of  calculation  is  due  to  Gauss,*  who  named  the 
limiting  value  a^  the  arithmetico-geomeiric  mean  of  the  quantities, 
a,  b.  It  is  practically  an  application  of  what  is  known  as  Landen'^ 
Irans/at^mation,  by  which  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind  given 

in  terms  of  one  modulus  can  be 
changed  into  an  integral  of  the  same 
kind  in  terms  of  anotber  modulus^ 
The  value  of  V  can  be  foimd  at  once 
by  the  known  series  for  the  complete 
elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind ;  but 
its  value  can  also  be  found  by  suc- 
cessive approximation  in  the  simple 
manner  indicated  above. 

467.  Potential  at  a  Point  on  the 
Axis  of  a  thin  Oircnlar  Disc  of 
Attracting  Matter. — Let  P  be  the 
point  on  the  axis,  x  the  radius  of  a 
narrow  concentric  ring  of  the  disc  of 
breadth  dx.  If  o-  be  the  siu-face 
density  (matter  per  unit  area)  of  the 
disc,  the  matter  on  the  ring  is  iiraxdjc^ 
and  its  potential  is  2irk(rxdxlJ(a^  +  hr),  where  k  is  the  distance  of  P 
from  the  plane  of  the  disc.     Hence,  if  a  be  tlie  radius  of  the  disc. 


a 


=  2Trk<r  I 


xdx 


0 


J{^-^hr)' 


But  d{Jst:^  +  h^)/flx  =  x/Jx^  +  h^^f  and  therefoi^e,  taking  tlie  limiting 
values,  we  have 

F=  27rk<r(J^mni'  -  A).  (28) 

If  A  be  small  in  comparison  with  a  this  equation  becomes 

V=27rk(ra.  (21)) 

The  attraction  of  the  disc  on  a  unit  particle  at  P  is  the  work 
done  against  the  attraction  in  cari-ying  a  unit  particle  through  an 
infinitesimal  increase  of  distance  dA  divided  by  that  distance.  For 
the  work  thus  done  is  -  d  V,  and  this  is  -  Fbh.  Hence  in  the  limit 
the  field-intensity  is 

*  See  his  paper,  DeUrminatio  AttraHiouis^  &c.     Werke,  Bd.  Hi.  s.  357. 


!''4?l!V^'^»f555^. 
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/'=  —  =-  27rk<rl  1  -  -=r^  _    , 


so  that  if  A  be  very  small 


F^  -2i,k 


vktr. 
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(30> 


(;n) 


This  last  result  is  of  great  importanee  and  will  be  of  frequent  appli- 
cation in  what  follows. 

468.  Field-Intensity  at  a  Point  on  the  Axis  of  a  Oircnlar  Disc  of 
Finite  Thickness.— If  the  disc,  instead  of  being  thin,  be  of  finite 
thickness,  and  -have  uniform  volume-density  p,  then  putting  <r  =  pdh 
we  get  for  the  attraction  of  a  thin  slice,  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
of  thickness  dh, 


-F=^2irkpdhll- 


la 


Hence,  if  the  disc  be  comprised  between  the  values  PA  =  A,,  PB  =  //, 

of  A  as  shown  in  Fig.  250,  we  have  for  the  field-intensity 

at  P  due  to  the  whole  cylinder  Fig.  250. 

iP 

Jft'  +  d'/ 


\dh 


If  a  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  both  A,  and  h^ 

/'=  -2nkp{h,^h,),  (S'ii) 

as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  result  (81)  already 
obtained. 

If  A,  be  very  great  and  h^  be   very  small  both  in 
comparison  with  a 

F=  -  2vkpa.  (34) 

If  A,  be  very  gi*eat  in  comparison  with  a  and  Aj  be 
finite 

/'=  -  2nkp{Jh^^'  -  A,).  (85) 


..--^«- 


469.  Field-Intensity  on  Axis  of  Long  Cylinder  coin- 
cides with  Potential  of  Thin  Disc. — If  a-  be  substituted 
for  p  this  (with  changed  sign)  becomes  the  expression  (28)  already 
obtained  for  the  potential  produced  by  a  thin  disc  of  surface  density 
iTj  at  a  point  P  on  its  axis,  and  distant  A^  from  its  plane.  There- 
fore the  field-intensity  at  P  due  to  an  infinitely  long  solid  cylinder  of 
volume- density  p,  the  axis  of  which  produced  passes  through  P,  is 
numerically  the  same  as  the  potential  at  /^  due  to  a  thin  disc  coin- 
ciding with  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  surface  density  numeri- 
cally equal  to  p.    The  two  results  (29)  and  (34)  are  the  expression  of 
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the  same  theorem  for  the  particular  case  of  k^  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  a.  The  theorem  is  of  course  evident  without  analysis. 
470.  Potential  and  Field  dne  to  a  Line-Distribution  of  Matter. 
— A  similar  theorem  holds  for  the  force  and  potential  produced  by  a 
thin  uniform  rod  at  a  point  P  in  its  own  line.  Let  the  linear  density 
of  the  rod  (mass  per  unit  of  length)  be  ft,  then  the  potential  of  a 
length  dx  at  distance  x  from  F  is  kfidac/x.  Hence,  the  potential  of 
the  linear  distribution  is 

J    X  A, 

where  Ap  A,  are  the  distances  of  the  near  and  further  ends  A,  B  of 
the  rod  from  P,  V  is  therefore  infinite  if  Aj  =  0,  that  is,  if  P  is  at 
the  end  A  of  the  rod. 

If  a  unit  particle  at  P  were  withdrawn  from  the  rod  through  a 
distance  c2A„  the  work  done  by  external  force  would  be  -  Fdh^,  and 
V  would  be  diminished  by  an  equal  amount  dV.     But  since  rfA,  =  dA, 

-'dV=kfidhJ^  -L 

The  quantity  on  the  right  is  positive,  and  is  the  excess  of  the 
potential  at  P  due  to  a  mass  kfidh^  at  the  end  A  of  the  rod  over  the 
potential  at  P  due  to  the  same  mass  at  the  farther  end  of  the  rod. 
That  Ls,  the  work  done  by  withdrawing  the  particle  at  P  through  the 
distance  dh^  from  the  end  A ,,  or  the  work  done  in  withdrawing  the 
rod  through  the  same  distance  from  the  particle,  is  equal  to  the  work 
done  in  removing  the  mass  fidh^  from  ^4  to  iB. 
For  the  field-intensity  at  P  we  have 

F-- kfil  -  ' 


(j,-i>  <'^' 


that  is,  the  field- intensity  at  P  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
potentials  produced  at  P  by  equal  particles  of  mass  /i  situated  at  the 
ends  of  the  rod. 

If  A,=  QO  the  work  done  in  increasing  A,  by  dh^  is  kiidhjh^y  and 
the  field-intensity  due  to  the  infinitely  long  linear  distribution  is 
given  by 

/•=-^,  (38) 

which  is  the  potential  produced  at  P  by  a  particle  of  mass  ^  situated 
at  the  near  end  A  of  the  rod. 

Several  of  the  results  given  above  are  of  use  in  the  mathematical 
theory  of  Capillary  Action. 

*47I .  aauBs's  Theorem  of  Average  Potential  over  Spherical  Sur- 
face.— We  now  prove  a  very  important  theorem,  due  to  Qauss^  of 
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which  many  applications  will  be  made  in  what  follows.  It  may  be 
stated  thus : 

The  mean  potential  over  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  H  described 
in  a  gravitational  field  of  force  is  equal  to  the  potential  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  provided  the  sphere  does  not  inclose  any  part  of  the 
matter  to  which  the  field  is  due. 

Let  dS  he  &  small  element  of  the  surface  of  such  a  sphere,  9*  its 
distance  from  any  particle  dm  of  the  attracting  matter  at  a  point  P, 
The  potential  at  dS  due  to  dm  is  kdm/r; 
let  this  be  multiplied  by  dS,  and  the  l^iQ-  251. 

sum  kdmfdSjr  of  the  quantities  be 
taken  for  all  the  elements  of  the 
spherical  surface.  This  sum  divided 
by  4ir/?^  is  what  is  defined  as  the  mean 
potential  over  the  sphere  due  to  the 
particle  dmi  at  P.  But  clearly  kdSjr 
is  the  potential  at  P  due  to  matter  of 
unit  surface  density  situated  on  dS^ 

and  the  total  potential  at  P  due  to  matter  thus  distributed  over 
the  whole  sphere  is  equal  to  the  potential  which  would  be  produced! 
at  P  if  the  whole  quantity  on  the  surface  were  situated  at  the 
centre.  This  whole  quantity  is  ^B^  \  therefore  the  potential  at 
P  in  this  case,  that  is  k/dS/r,  is  A^rkR^jrcj  where  r^  is  the  distance  of 
the  centre  C  of  the  sphere  from  P.  Hence  kdm/{dS/r]/'ivR'  is  kdmjrcr 
that  is  the  potential  at  C  due  to  dm,  at  P,  The  theorem  thus  holdis 
for  the  part  of  the  potential  due  to  dm  at  P,  and  therefore  by  the 
principle  of  superposition  holds  for  the  potential  produced  by  the 
whole  external  distribution. 

*472.  More  General  Theorem  of  Potential  over  Spherical 
SnrfiEU^. — This  is  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  also 
due  to  Gauss.  Let  any  sphere  be  drawn  in  the  field  of  the  distribu- 
tion. The  potential  at  an  element  dS  of  the  surface  due  to  dm,  at  a 
distance  r  from  dS,  is  kdm/r ;  the  product  of  this  by  dS,  kdSdmjr, 
may  be  taken  also  as  the  product  by  dmi  of  the  potential,  kdSjr, 
produced  at  the  position  of  dm  by  a  distribution  of  surface  density 
unity  over  the  element  dS  of  the  sphere. 

Now  we  may  take  the  sum  of  such  products  for  the  whole 
distribution  and  the  whole  sphere  in  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  by 
finding  k/dm/vy  the  potential  at  dS  produced  by  the  whole  distribu- 
tion, and  then  taking  the  sum  of  the  products  kdS/dm/r  for  the 
whole  sphere  ;  or  (2)  by  calculating  first  k/dS/r,  the  total  potential 
produced  by  the  elements  of  the  spherical  surface  at  the  position 
of  dm,  and  then  finding  the  sum  of  the  products  kdm/dS/r  for  the 
distribution.  The  two  methods  obviously  lead  to  the  same  result. 
We  take  the  calculation  of  fdSjr,  For  all  points  external  to  the 
sphere  k/dSfr  =  ^R^/r^,  if  J?  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  r^  the 
distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Also* 
for  poiiKts  internal  to  the  sphere /dSIr^  4  irkR'/R^^  4irkEf  since  it 
i»  the  potential  at  a  point  within  a  spnerioal  surface  produced  by  a 
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uniform  distribution  of  density  unity  on  the  surface,  and,  as  we  Imve 
already  seen,  is  equal  to  the  potential  at  the  centi'e. 

Hence,  supposing  the  matter  of  which  dm  is  an  element,  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  external,  the  other  internal  to  the  spherical 
surface,  we  get 

f  Yds  =  hrklC'  f^'  +  'knkRMt,  (31)) 

where  V  denotes  the  potential  at  dS  due  to  the  whole  distribution, 
rlmig  an  element  of  the  external  distribution,  and  J/^  the  total  matter 
internal  to  the  sphere. 
If  Mi  be  zero  we  obtain 

the  theorem  of  mean  potential  already  demonstrated. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  Mi  may  vanish  :  (I)  there  may 
be  no  matter  at  any  internal  point,  which  is  the  only  case  to  he 
considered  with  ordinary  gravitating  matter ;  (2)  thei*e  may  be  just 
as  much  negative  matter  at  certain  internal  points  as  there  is  of 
positive  matter  at  others.  This  case  is  of  importance  in  the  theory 
of  electricity,  and  need  not  be  here  further  dealt  with. 

If  dmig  be  zero,  that  is,  if  there  be  no  matter  external  to  the 
mii^ace. 


ydS  =  4nkRMi, 
or 


/• 


lfrdS  =  47rkMi.  (41) 

In  the  last  form  of  the  equation  we  have  the  theorem  that  if  the 
surface  integral  of  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  be  divided  by 
the  radius  of  the  6phei*e,  the  result  is  equal  to  AwkMi,  that  is,  the 
suiface  integral  of  intrard  normal  force  over  the  surface. 

If  Mi  be  also  zero  (41)  states,  that  the  surface  integral  of  potential 
over  any  sphere  not  suiTOunding  any  part  of  the  distributions  Ls 
zero.     But  the  potential  is  then  zero  at  every  point. 

478.  Deductions  from  Ckrass's  Theorem. — It  immediately  follows 
from  the  theorem  of  the  mean  potential  (40)  that  the  potential  due  to 
a  distribution  of  gravitating  matter  cannot  have  a  maximum  or 
a  minimum  value  at  any  point  of  the  field  of  force  imoocupied  by 
attracting  matter ;  for,  if  such  a  point  existed,  it  would  be  possible 
to  describe  about  it  as  centre  a  sphere  so  small  that  the  potential  at 
each  point  of  the  surface  should,  in  the  case  of  a  maximum,  be  loss 
than  the  potential  at  the  centre,  and  in  the  case  of  a  minimum,  be 
greater  than  the  potential  at  the  centre.  In  the  former  case  the 
mean  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  would  be  less  than  th^ 
potential  at  the  centre,  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  greater ;  in 
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«ither  oise  Gauss's  theorem  of  the  mean  potential  would  be  t 
Thus,  as  stated,  no  kucIi  point  can  exist. 

Another  important  consequence  of  Gauss's  theorem 
following  ;  If  the  potential  throughout  any  region  of  tho  field 
constant  value,  then  it  must  have  the  same  value  at  every  j 
the  field  that  can  be  rasched  by  a  path  drawn  from  the  n 
<|iiestion  without  passizig  through  any  part  of  the  attracting 
For  let  n  be  a  point  just  within  the  houndarj-  5  (Fig.  2  J2) 
region  through  which  thifl  path  pa&ses :  it 
is  possible  to  describe  round  a  as  centre  F'G-  252. 

ji  sphere  of  radius  so  small  that  the  sphere 
-does  not  include  any  piui;  of  the  attracting 
matter.  This  sphere  will  be  approxi- 
mately half  within  and  half  without  the 
region  specified.  The  pot^tial  at  the 
centre  is  the  .uniform  potential  cJ  the 
region,  as  is  likewise  the  potential  at  each 
point  of  the  portion  of  the  sphere  included 
within  the  region.  Kow  if  the  potential 
in  the  part  of  the  sphere  outside  the  region  / 

l>e  not  the  same  ba  that  of  the  region,  there  ,,'' 

must  be  variation  of  potential  along  lines 
<lrawn  through  a,  from  across  the  boun- 
<lary  into  this  portion  ot  the  sphere.     The 
sphere  may  be   made   so   small   that   the 
potential  at  every  point  of  the  part  of  it.  A,  whicli  lies  outt 
region  shall  be  either  greater  or  less  than,  if  it  is  not  et 
that  within  the  region.     If  it  is  gi-eater,  the  mean  potent 
the  surface  i«  greater  than  that  at  the  centre ;   if    it    is  1< 
mean  potential  over  the  surface  is  less  than   that  at  the 
And    in   either   case  (lauss's  theorem  is   violated.      ThereP 
potential    at  any  point  within  the  part  of  the    sphei'e  wh 
outside    the    region    cannot   differ  from  the   potential  wit 
region  which  is  thus  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
The  region  can  then  be  further  extended  along  the  path  bj 
another  sphere  with  centre  at  a  point  in  the  path  just  wit 
extended  boundary,  and  so  on  until  tlie  whole  space  which 
reached  hs  described  is  included  in  the  region  of  constant  pot 

474.  Indirect  Oonseaaflnces  of  Oauu'a  Theorem. — Othe 
quences  lees  direct  are  the  following :  The  potential  at  ai 
within  a  closed  surface  due  to  any  distribution  of  matter  n 
«xterital  to  the  surface  cannot  be  greater  than  the  maximui] 
than  the  minimum  potential  at  the  surface.  For  if  it  were 
than  the  maximum  the  theorem  that  the  potential  cannot 
maximum  value  in  free  space  would  be  contradicted.  Simil 
potential  cannot  be  less  than  the  minimum  at  the  surface. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  the  potential  due  to  external 
be  constant  over  the  closed  surtace,  the  potential  at  every 
point  has  the  same  value  as  the  potertiat  at  the  surface. 
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A  similar  theorem  sets  limits  to  the  potential  in  space  external  to  a 
closed  surface  when  the  potential  is  produced  by  matter  within  the 
surface,  and  of  amount  equal  to  zero.  If  there  is  no  matter  at  any 
internal  point  the  potential  at  every  point  is,  of  course,  zero ;  but  we 
may  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  in  which  just  as  much  negative 
matter  is  enclosed  as  there  is  of  positive.  A  quantity  dm  of  negative 
matter  is  such  that  if  it  existed  it  would  produce  a  potential  at  distance 
r  from  it  =  -  kdmjr^  it  would  attract  matter  of  the  same  kind  as 
itself,  and  repel  and  be  repelled  by  matter  of  the  opposite  kind.  A 
quantity  of  negative  matter  is  equal  to  a  quantity  of  positive  matter 
when  the  repulsion  between  these  is  numerically  equal  to  the  attrac- 
tion which  would  be  exerted  if  either  were  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  and  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  i» 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  surface-integral  of  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  enclos- 
ing the  distribution  Jf^  =  0  is  in  this  case  by  (39)  also  zero,  so  that  at 
some  points  of  the  space  V  is  negative,  at  others  positive.  If  suc- 
cessive concentric  spheres  of  larger  and  larger  radius  are  considered, 
it  is  plain  that  the  potentials,  both  negative  and  positive,  will 
become  of  smaller  and  smaller  numerical  value ;  and  therefore  the 
potential  at  any  point  external  to  any  one  of  the  surfaces  cannot 
have  a  greater  negative  or  a  greater  positive  potential  than  that 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  surface.  Hence  the  extreme  values  of 
the  potential  on  the  surface  are  superior  limits  for  the  exti^me 
values  at  points  in  external  space. 

*47d.  Calculaticii  of  Field-Intensities  firom  Potential.— The 
potential  at  any  point  P  due  to  a  number  of  particles  situated  at 
different  points  -4,  5,  (7,  ...,  is  k^(m/r)  where  r  is  the  distance  of  P 
from  the  point  at  which  the  representative  mass  m  is  situated.  If 
a,  6,  c  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  latter  point,  and  x,  y,  z  those  of  P 
i-elatively  to  rectangular  axes  drawn  from  any  origin, 

« 

r«  =  (a:-a)^  +  (y-5)«  +  (is-c)S 

and  therefore  3r/oa  =  (aJ-a)/r,  Sr/3y  =  (y-ft)/r,  crld^  =  {^-c)lr^ 
Hence  we  have  8( l/r)/9a;  =  -  {3»'/3a;}/r*  =  -  (a;  -  a)/r*,  and  8(1  /*")/cy 
=  -  (y  -  b)l7^,  9(1  lr)ldz  =  -  (^  -  c)lf^. 

Now  if  Xy  Y,  Z  be  the  component  field-intensities  in  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  Xy  y,  z  at  P,  the  work  done  by  external  force  in  increasing 
X  to  x-\-hx  is  by  the  definition  of  the  potential  -dF.  But  this 
work  is  very  approximately  -  Xhxy  and  is  so  the  more  nearly  the 
smaller  hx  is  made.  In  the  limit  X  =  cyfd^'  Similarly  for  the 
displacements  in  the  direction  of  y  and  z.     Thus 

8«  dy  cz 

By  the  values  of  d(l/r)/9a;,  &c.,  calculated  above,  these  equations 
may  be  written 
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(42) 


*476.  Laplace's  Eqnatioii  of  the  Potential. — Let  now  P  be  a 
point  outside  the  attracting  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  components  of  field  intensity  at  P,  and  hence  9Jr/3a?, 
d  Yjdyj  d^/d^  hsLve  there  finite  values,  as  will  indeed  be  seen  from 
their  calculated  values.     Now 

d(x  -  a)lr^}/dx^  {r» -  8(a;  -  aydr/d^j/^^^  {»•*  -  3(a:  -.a)*}/r*, 
and  so  for  tlie  other  quantities.     Hence 


«^.g.  -*.{™i.^-^»)-} 


oy 


ay*         \        ^      ) 


(4») 


vz      Bz' 


) 


Adding  these  equations  we  see  thai  since  {x  -  ay  +  (y  -  by  +  («  -  c)*  =  r" 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  on  the  right  vanishes.     Hence 


dx     dy     3« 


(44) 


or,  as  it  is  usually  >vritten, 


a^  a?/'   a^' 


(45) 


The  symbol  y-T  is  generally  used  in  this  counti-y  for  the  left-hand 
side  of  this  equation,  so  that  V'  denotes  the  operator 

ava^+avay'+ava*'. 

On  the  Continent  A  F  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

This  is  called  Laplace's  equation  of  the  potential.  The  solution 
of  the  general  problem  of  finding  the  fields  of  force  in  different 
cases  consists  in  finding  a  value  of  V  satisfying  this  equation 
through  a  given  space,  and  fulfilling  certain  expressed  conditions 
at  its  bounding  sudFace  or  surfaces. 

♦477.  Poisson's  Equation. — A  more  general  equation  [(4G)  below] 
due  to  Poisson,  and  coincidin^r  with  Laplace's  equation  in  free  space, 
holds  at  points  within  attracting  matter,  provided  the  density  varies 
continuou.Hly  at  the  point. 

2  F 


Vt 
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Let  ft  be  the  valume-detiRity  of  the  matter  at  P,  and  p  +  ip  the 
density  at  a  distance  Ha  from  it.     If  then,  however  email  and  in 
whatever  direction  Sr  is  taken,  the  ratio  dp/Ss  be  finite,  the  densi^ 
p  is  said  to  vary  continuously  at  P.     It  also 
-Fig.  263.  varies  continuously  at  points  very  near  to  P. 

Take  then  a  point  P'  very  dose  to  P,  and 
describe  round  it  as  centre  a  sphere  of  radios 
r  equal  to  the  distance  of  P  from  P.  P  lies  on 
the  surface  of  this  sphere,  and  the  attraction  on 
a  unit  particle  at  P  exerted  by  the  matter  con- 
tained within  the  sphere  is  ^ir^tpr.  Let  the 
co-ordinates  ofT''  be  x  —  l,  y  -i),  z-  K',  the 
component  attraction  along  the  axis  of  x  is 
^itkprlJT  =  Awkpij^.  Kence  the  component 
field- intensity  due  to  the  matter  in  the  small  sphere  if",  if  taken 
in  the  direction  of  x  increasing,  -  4^kp£/d.  Similarly  the  com- 
ponent field  intensities  at  P  in  the  positive  directions  of  y  and 
2  are  -  infyrilS,  -  4jrip^/3.  At  a  point  /*„  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  relatively  to  P  are  il^,  dtj,  di,  the  components  jT,  Y,  Z  of 
UsUA  field -int<>nsity  can  only  differ  from  those  at  P  by  amounts 
dX=  -  irkpd^j'i,  dy=  &c.,  since  /',  is  on  the  external  surface 
and  P  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  thin  spherical  shell  between 
the  two  points.  Hence,  identifying  dt,  di),  d^  with  dx,  rfy,  ds 
ve  get 

as:   ?y  a^         "^ 

or  Y      {4fi) 

47>*.  Eduipotential  Surfaces.  Points  of  EqniUbrinm.  Oontovr- 
ing  a  Oravitational  Field.  ~A  surface  drawn  in  a  field  of  gravita- 
tional force  at  every  point  of  which  the  potential  has  the  same  value 
is  called  an  equipolenlial  eurfaee.  Since  the  potential  has  only  oiy 
value  for  any  point  P  in  the  field,  no  distinct  equipotential  surWoe 
can  cut  one  another.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  an  equipotential 
surface  due  to  a  possible  distribution  to  intersect  itself,  and  for  an 
equipotential  surface  to  consist  of  two  distinct  sheets.  For  example, 
E^g.  254  shows  the  section  by  the  plane  of  the  paper  of  the  equipo- 
tential surfaces  due  to  two  equal  quantities  of  matter  concentrated  at 
the  points  A ,  P.  The  "  figure  of  eight "  curve  is  the  line  of  section 
by  tfie  paper  of  an  equipotential  surface  intermediate  between  the 
closed  surfaces,  each  consisting  of  a  single  sheet,  which  lie  outside 
it,  and  the  surfaces  each  consisting  of  two  closed  sheets  surrounding 
A  and  P  respectively. 

The  point  marked  P  in  Fig.  254  is  one  at  which  the  field-intensity 
is  zero,  and  is  called  a  point  of  eqwilibrium.  The  field- intensity  at 
two  points  a,  b  of  the  surface,  on  the  two  sides  of  P,  are  outwards 
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from  the  closed  sheet  in  each  case,  and  therefore  it  changes  sign  at  P 
in  passing  through  zero.  In  gravitational  fields  such  points  exist 
where  two  equipotential  surfaces,  due  to  t^o  separate  parts  into  which 
the  distribution  is  divided,  are  in  contact,  and  the  values  of  d  Vjdn  are 


Fig.  254. 


Fio.  255. 


equal  and  opposite  for  the  two.  Thus  we  have  a  line  of  equilibrium 
in  the  case  of  two  infinitely  long,  straight,  parallel  and  uniform  rods. 
The  surfaces  of  equal  potential  for  the  two  rods  tfdccn  separately  are 
right  circular  cylinders,  and  there  is  a  line  in  the  plane  of  the  rods 
and  parallel  to  them  at  which  the  field-intensity  is  zero.  A  full 
discussion  of  points  and  lines  of  equilibrium  in  electrical  fields  is 
given  in  Maxwell's  Electricity^  vol.  i.,  chap.  vi. 

Successive  equipotential  surfaces  surrounding  a  uniform  spherical 
distribution,  or  its  equivalent  for  points  without  the  sphere,  a  central 
particle,  are  drawn  in  Fig.  255. 
They  are  simply  concentric  spheri- 
cal surfaces.  They  have  been  drawn 
for  potentials  diminishing  by  equal 
differences  as  the  distances  out- 
ward from  the  centre  increase,  and 
therefore  theirradii  are  in  harmonic 
progression,  that  is  as  1/n,  l/(n  -  1), 
l/(»-2). 

The  variation  of  distance  be- 
tween the  successive  equipotential 
surfaces  indicates  the  change  in  the 
value  of  the  field-intensity.  For 
if  at  any  place  dr  be  the  distance 
from  the  surface  of  potential  V  to 
the  surface  of  potential  V-bV, 
the  work  done  in  carrying  a  unit 

particle  from  the  former  surface  to  the  second  against  the  attractive 
iorce  is  P8r,  where  P  is  the  average  force  which  must  be  applied  over 
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the  displacement  dr.  The  actual  field-intensity  F  is,  however,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  when  the  two  surfaces  are  brought  indefinitely 
close  F^dVjdrj  that  is  at  any  equipotential  surface  the  field-intensity 
is  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  the  potential  increases  outward  from 
the  surface.  Hence  the  field-intensity  at  any  point  between  two 
close  equipotential  sui*faces  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  there  between  the  surfaces. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  important  result  that  if  a  gravitational 
field  be  contoured  by  constructing  equipotential  surfaces  for  successive 
equal  differences  of  potential  the  field-intensity  at  different  points 
can  be  compared  at  once  by  the  eye.  Where  the  surfaces  are  closer 
together  the  field-intensity  is  greater,  where  they  are  wider  apart 
the  field-intensity  is  smaller. 

479.  Lines  of  Force. — As  we  have  just  seen,  the  component  field- 
intensity  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  inci'ease  of  the 
potential  in  that  direction.  Hence,  as  there  is  no  variation  of  poten- 
tial along  an  equipotential  surface,  there  is  no  component  of  field- 
intensity  along  the  surface  in  any  direction.  The  resultant  field- 
intensity  at  any  point  of  the 
Fig.  266'.  field    is    therefore    directed 

along  a  normal  to  the  equi- 
potential surface  at  any  point. 
This  leads  us  to  a  definition 
of  a  line  of  foi^e  in  a  gravita- 
tional field. 

Let  successive  equipoten- 
tial surfaces  be  drawn  in  the 
field  for  indefinitely  small 
differences  of  potential.  Then 
let  (what  may  here  be  assumed 
as  always  possible)  a  system 
of  lines  be  drawn  such  that 
each  line  cuts  ever}'  surface  of 
the  family  perpendicularly. 
Each  of  these  lines  is  called  a 
line  of  force,  I  f  a  free  part  icle 
of  unit  mass  acted  on  only  by 
the  attractive  force  of  the  distribution  of  matter  move  in  the  field, 
it  will  move  along  a  line  of  force,  and  its  acceleration  at  each  instant 
will  equal  the  field-intensity. 

The  lines  of  force  for  any  field  of  which  equipotential  surfaces  are 
known  may  therefore  be  drawn  at  once  by  drawing  a  line  starting 
from  any  point  of  an  equipotential  surface  and  continuing  it  outwards 
and  inwanls,  cutting  the  surfaces  always  at  right  angles  until  the  line 
passes  off  to  infinity  or  arrives  at  a  point  of  convergence  or  divergence 
of  different  lines  of  force. 

The  radial  lines  in  Fig.  255'  are  lines  of  force  lying  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  for  the  uniform  spherical  distribution.  The  equipoten- 
tial surfaces  for  another  case,  that  of  two  equal  point-charges  of 
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matter,  is  shown  in  Fig.  254,  and  the  direction  of  a  few  of  the  lines 
of  force  are  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

Fig.  2i>ii  shows  lines  of  force  and  sections  of  the  equipotential 
surfaces  for  a  uniform  rod  of  attracting  matter  coiocideiit  with  the 
dotted  hne  in  the  cencre  of  the  diagram.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
line  of  force  at  any  point  bisects  the  angle  between  the  lines  drawn 


from  the  point  to  the  extremity  of  the  rod,  and  therefore  the  sectionis 
of  the  equipotential  surfaces  by  a  plane  through  the  rod  are  coafnMl 
ellipses  having  the  extremities  of  the  rod  as  foci.  The  surfaces  are 
therefore  confocal  ellipsoids  of  revolution. 

The  lines  of  force  lie  in  planes  through  the  rod,  and  are  a  system 
of  hyperbolas  confocal  with  the  ellipsoids. 

48U.  Oraphical  ConBtrnction  of  EanipotentialOiirTes. — A  family  of 
equipotential  curves  due  to  an  attracting  system,  of  which  the  matter 
is  concentrated  at  two  centres,  may  be  drawn  by  the  following  simple 
method,  which  seems  to  have  been  given  firat  by  Clerk  Maxwell. 
It  ifl  illustrated  by  Fig.  257  for  the  case  of  quantities  of  matter, 
m,  =  S  units,  m,  =  20  units,  situated  at  the  points  A  and  B  respet.- 
tively. 

A  series  of  potentials  proceeding  by  equal  differences  is  first 
chosen.  The  radii  of  the  circles  which  shall  have  thetie  potentials 
are  then  calculated  for  the  charge  at  each  centre  separately. 

If  r,,  r,  be  the  radii  tor  the  centres  A,  B  of  the  circles  at  which 
i»,,  *»,  would  separately  produce  a  potential  V,  clearly  ("i/r,  =  injm^. 

Now  let  these  circles  be  drawn  round  the  centres  .1,  Jt,  and  let 
each  series  be  numbered  1,  2,  'S,  ...  from  the  innermost  outwards. 
The  two  series  of  circles  will  intersect.    Take  any  point  of  intersection : 


r^ 
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let  h,  k  be  the  numbers  of  the  two  circles  which  there  iatersect,  the 
potential  at  that  point  is  proportional  to  h  +  k.  Immediately  adjoin- 
ing will  be  an  intersection  of  the  circle  A  + 1  of  one  series  with  the 
circle  it  -  1  of  the  other.  The  potential  here  ta  of  the  same  value  as 
before,  since  the  potential  of  the  point  is  proportional  toA+l+it-l 
or  A  +  A.  Join  the  two  pointe  of  intersection  by  a  short  line,  and 
repeat  this  process  until  a  complete  curve  has  been  drawn. 

This  method  is  applicable  in  a  modified  way  when  the  number  of 
centres  exceeds  two.  The  equipotential  curves  for  a  pair  of  centres 
are  drawn  as  just  described  and  are  numbered  off  by  their  potentials, 
that  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  the  intersecting  circleefrom  which 
they  are  drawn.  A  set  of  circles  is  then  drawn  for  a  third  centre,  ti 
radii  corresponding  to  those  for  the  first  two,  but  on  Uie  scale  deter- 


mined by  the  point-charge  at  the  centre.  These  are  then  numbered 
like  the  others.  Thev  intersect  the  equipotential  curves,'  and  tbe 
equiput«ntial  curves  for  the  three  centres  are  obtained  by  drawing 
curves  through  the  points  of  equal  potential  given  by  the  intersec- 
tions of  circles  and  curves  which  have  an  equal  siun  of  numbers. 

If  these  curves  be  then  numbered  off  by  their  potentials,  the 
etjui potential  curves  for  four  centres  can  he  obtained  by  combining 
in  like  manner  with  the  curves  tbe  circles  for  the  fourth  centre,  and 
so  on  for  any  number  of  centres. 

Lines  of  force  will  start  from  every  centre  at  which  a  point-char^ 
is  situated,  and  they  can  be  drawn  by  starting  from  such  a  point, 
drihwing  tbe  line  at  first  i-adially  outwards  {since  the  e^juipotential 
surfaces  very  close  to  a  pointcharge  must  be  circles  round  it)  and 
thereafter  carrying  the  line  forward  at  right  angles  to  the  successive 
equipotential  curves, 

481.  Conlucacr  of  Eqaipotential  OarreB  aad  Liii«s  of  Force. — 
Equipotential  curves  and  lines  of  force  in  a  plane  diagram  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  two'  sets  of  cur^-es,  the  individual  members  of  each  of 
which  cut  orthogonally  the  curves  of  the  other  set.     It  is  possible, 
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therefore,  to  regard  either  set  as  equipotential  curves  and  the  other 
as  the  corresponding  lines  of  force.  This  conjugate  property  is  of 
very  great  importance  in  many  cases.  For  example,  the  closed  equi- 
potential curves  in  Figs.  254  and  258  due  to  the  charges  situated  at 
A ,  B  are  exactly  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  due  to  electric  currents 
flowing  in  straight  conducting  wires  passing  through  A  and  B  per- 
pendicular to  the  paper.  The  current- intensities  at  ^,  B,  have  the 
ratio  (equality  in  Fig.  254, 1  to  4  in  Fig.  257)  of  the  charges  supposed, 
in  the  gravitational  case  here  considered,  to  be  situated  at  ^,  ^. 

The  lines  of  force  of  the  gravitational  case  in  Figs.  254,  257 
are  for  the  electric  currents  curved  (cylindrical)  surfaces  each  passing 
through  one  of  the  straight  wires  of  which  A  B  represent  the 
sections  by  the  plane  of  the  paper.  These  are  the  equipotential 
surfaces  of  the  magnetic  field  given  by  the  currents. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with 
electricity  and  magnetism,  but  the  reader  should  notice  here  the 
intimate  bearing  on  many  different  parts  of  physics  of  the  theory  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Newtonian  potential,  the  potential  of  forces 
of  attraction  (and  repulsion)  which  obey  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance. 

482.  Tubes  of  Force. — Upon  an  equipotential  surface  drawn  in  a 
field  of  force  let  a  small  closed  curve  be  marked  out.  The  lines  of 
force  which  pass  through  the  points  of  the  curve  mark  out  a  tubular 
surface,  which  is  called  a  tiibe  of  force.  Let  a  closed  surface  be  taken, 
made  up  of  a  portion  of  a  tube  of  force  enclosed  between  two  equi- 

Fig.  258. 


potential  surfaces  met  by  the  tube.  The  field -intensity  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ends  of  the  tube;  let  its  values  at  the  two  ends  be  F^y  F„ 
the  areas  of  its  ends  dS^,  dSy  The  surface  integral  of  normal  force 
outwards  over  the  closed  surface  is  -  F^dS^  +  F^dS,,  since  there  is  no 
component  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  If  there  be  no 
matter  within  the  portion  of  the  tube  considered  the  surface  integral 
of  normal  force  over  the  tube  is  zero,  and  therefore 

F^dS\  =  F^dS\.  (47) 

As  the  tube  widens  therefoi^e  the  value  of  F  falls  off,  so  that  the 
product  of  the  mean  field-intensity  by  the  area  dS  is  constant  all 
along  the  tube. 

If  the  area  dS  he  so  chosen  that  FdS=  1  the  tube  is  called  a 
unit  tttbe.  The  surface  integral  of  normal  force  taken  over  a  closed 
suiface  which  surrounds  any  part  of  the  distribution  is  clearly 
equal  to  the  number  of  unit-tubes  which  cross  the  surface  from 
within  over  the  number  which  enter  it  from  without,  and  thus  as 
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we  have  seen  in  §  456,  is  -  4irA;i/'i,  if  M^  denote  the  quantity  of 

matter  within  the  surface. 

The  number  of  unit-tubes  here  referred  to  is  often  in  electrical 

applications  referred  to  as  the  number  of  Ivms  of  force  crossing  the 

surface.     When  the  phrase  "number  of  lines  of  force"  is  used  in 

such  a  connection,  it  is  really  unU-ivhea  that  are  meant,  if  the  idea 

to  be  conveyed  has  any  definiteness. 

488.  Diflcontinaity  of  Nomial  Force  at  Surfiftce-Distrilmtion  of 

Matter. — Let  now  a  tube  of  force  cross  a  surface  on  which  is  distri- 
buted matter  of  surface  density  o-. 
Fig.  259.  The  direction  of  the  tube  will  not 

be  necessarily  the  same  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  surface.  If  it 
be  inclined  to  the  surface  on  one 
side,  the  angle  of  inclination  on 
the  other  side  will  be  altered  by 
the  action  of  the  matter  on  the 
surface. 

Take  a  closed  surface  consist- 
ing of  two  sections  A^  B  (Fig. 
259)  of  the  tube  near  the  surface 
on  the  two  sides,  and  let  F^^  F^ 
be  the  field  intensities  at  ^,  ^. 
If  dS^^  dS,  be  the  areas  of  the 

sections,  and  dS  the  area  of  the  surface  element  C  intercepted  by 

the  tube    -F^dSi-^  F^dS^  is  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force 

over  the  closed  surface,  and  we  have 


F^lS,-F^dS,=  '4nkiTdJS\ 


(48) 


But  if  the  normals  drawn  from  the  surface  on  the  two  sides  make 
angles  0^,  6^  with  the  lines  of  force  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  259, 
dS^  =  dS co8d^j  dJS^  =  dSco8^^J  and  hence  we  obtain 


F^cosd^  -  F^cosO^  =  -  ^vko: 


(49) 


/^,cos6,  is  the  normal  force  from  the  surface  on  the  side  if, 
F^co80^  the  normal  force  towards  the  surface  on  the  side  A.  If  we 
denote  by  iT,,  iV,  the  normal  forces yrow  the  surface  on  the  two  sides 
we  have  iV',  =  -  F^cosd^^  N^  =  FyCosBy,  so  that  (49)  becomes 


.V,  +  .V",+  4«-X:cr  =  0. 


(50) 


The  components  of  field- intensity  taken  normal  to  the  surface- 
element  dS  on  the  two  sides  are  thus,  because  of  the  term  4^ka'  in 
(49)  or  (50),  discontinuous.  The  tangential  components  of  /'„  /', 
are,  however,  continuous,  that  is 


F^sindi=  F^sinOy 
The  tube  of  force,  therefore,  suffers  a  species  of  refraction. 


(51) 
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*484.  Oraphical  Bepresentation  of  Potential  and  Force  for 
Thick  Spherical  Shell. — It  is  instructive  to  represent  graphically  the 
potential  and  force  in  the  fields  of  simple  distributions.  Fig.  2(K> 
taken  from  Thomson  and  Tait*s  Natural  Philosophy  shows  these 
quantities  for  the  case  of  a  thick  spherical  shell  of  uniform  density 
/>,  and  internal  and  external  radii  a,  a. 

Since  the  field  is  symmetrical  about  the  centime  of  the  shell  the 
force  is  radial  at  every  point.  Hence  if  a  spherical  surface  con- 
centric with  the  shell,  and  of  radius  r  be  described,  we  have  by 
§  403  for  any  part  on  that  surface. 


dV  ^jAf 
dr       7^ ' 


(52) 


where  M  is   the  total   quantity  of  attracting   matter   within  the 
8uiface. 

Again  for  this  case,  as  the  reader  may  prove,  Pois8on*s  equation 
has  the  form 

d^V2dV  ,    J  /...x 


so  that 


rfr-'     r  dr 

iV-V         ,     ,        id] 
dr-  ^     r  dr 


and  d'V/dr^  can  be  calculated  from  dVjdr  easily  by  this  equation. 

There  are  three  possible  cases  (1)  0<r<:a,  (2)  a<r<:.a\  (;]) 
a  <r  <  X.  For  these  the  values  of  if,  T,  -dV/dr,  d'^Vjdr^  are  as 
in  the  following  table  : 


I 

0  <  /•  <  a. 

a  -■-  r  <  a*. 

i                     «'</•<<». 

M 

0 
2ickp{a'^-a^) 

3    ^            ' 

V 

■6r'  ' 

dr 

dV 
dr 

0 
0 

3r- 

d^'V 
dr^ 

3r»  ^ 

The  variations  of  F,  -  dVjdr,  ^  Vjdr^  are  shown  in  Fig.  200.  It 
will  be  seen  that  V,  represented  by  the  curve  LMN,  is  constant, 
having  the  value  OL,  from  0  to  ^,  that  is  within  the  hollow  space, 
falls  off  slowly  at  first  then  more  rapidly  from  J  to  ^,  that  is  within 
the  shell,  and  finally  approaches  zero  asymptotically  as  r  increases 
towards  infinity. 
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The  value  of  dVjdr  is  shown  by  the  curve  APQ,  Thus  dVjdr 
increases  numerically  from  A  Ui  B,  starting  with  the  value  0,  and 
ending  with  BP^  then  the  direction  of  the  curve  suddenly  changes  and 
dV/dr  falls  off  asymptotically  towards  zero  as  r  approaches  infinity. 

Finally  d^V/dr^  is  zero  within  the  hollow  space,  and  is  represented 
for  other  points  by  the  curves  BS,  TU,     There  is  a  discontinuity  in 

Fio.  260. 


the  value  of  d'V/dr^,  at  the  sharp  point  of  the  curve  for  dVjdr^  as 
shown  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  ordinate  from  the  negative  ^'alue 
^,S*  to  the  positive  BT, 

*485.  Direct  Problem  of  Potential. — We  are  unable  to  deal  here 
at  length  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  potential  for 
different  given  surface- distributions  (what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Kelvin-Dirichlet  problem),  but  we  shall  offer  some  general  observa- 
tions and  deal  with  a  few  important  cases.  Consider  a  closed 
surface  S,  consisting  it  may  be  of  two  or  more  mutually  exclusive 
detached  surfaces.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  in  one  of  its  forms 
that  of  finding  a  function  V  which,  as  well  as  its  first  and  second 
space-rate  of  variation,  is  single- valued  and  continuous  throughout 
the  space  external  to  aS',  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  throughout  that 
space,  is  zero  at  every  point  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  attract- 
ing matter,  and  has  (1)  certain  assigned  values  at  the  surface  or 
surfaces  S,  or  (2)  gives  certain  assigned  values  of  dV/dn,  the  rate 
of  variation  of  V  along  the  normal  from  the  surface  to  the  field,  at 
every  point  of  *S*,  or  (3)  has  certain  assigned  values  at  some  of  these 
surfaces,  and  gives  ceilain  assigned  values  of  dVjdn  at  the  others. 
A  continuous  single  valued  function  satisfying  Laplace's  equation  in 
a  certain  region  of  space  is  said  to  be  harmonic  in  that  region. 

The  problem  just  stated  is  the  problem  most  generally  to  be 
solved,  but  the  region  throughout  which  T  is  to  be  found  in  some 
cases  is  the  simply  connected  (see  §  486)  space  within  one  or  moi« 
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closed  surfaces  for  which  either  the  value  of  V  or  the  value  of  dV/dn 
is  given  for  every  point. 

It  is  to  be  ol^rved  that  the  variation  of  V  from  the  value 
it  has  at  any  point  of  the  space  considered  to  the  value  which 
it  takes  at  the  surface,  is  to  be  taken  along  a  path  drawn  from 
one  point  to  the  other  without  passing  across  the  boundary  of 
the  space  considered. 

The  question  as  to  whether  this  problem  has  a  solution  has  been 
treated  by  several  writers,  among  whom  are  Lord  Kelvin,  Lejeune 
Dirichlet,  E.  Neumann,  and  Poincar^.  A  very  valuable  discussion 
of  the  subject  is  given  in  M.  Poincare's  treatise  entitled  TMorie  du 
Poientiel  Newtonien. 

*486.  UniQueness  of  Solution  of  Potential  Problem.  Connectivity 
of  Spaces. — ^The  question  whether  a  function  V  does  or  does  not  exist 
in  all  cases  we  shall  not  here  consider.  In  the  cases  with  which  we 
shall  be  concerned  in  the  present  work,  the  question  is  answered  by 
the  discovery  of  the  function.  What  is  therefore  of  much  greater 
importance  is  the  theorem,  which  is  easily  proved,  that  if  one  solution 
is  obtained  it  is  the  only  solution.  This  theorem  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  Let  r  be  a  value  of  the  potential  (that  is  of  course  a  func- 
tion of  the  co-ordinates)  which  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  throughout 
a  given  simply  connected  space,  and  fulfils  the  required  conditions  at 
the  surface,  and  let  if  possible  V  be  another  function  which  does  the 
same  things.     We  shall  prove  that  throughout  the  space  V—V. 

A  simply  connected  space  is  one  in  which  if  any  closed  path  be  drawn 
the  path  can  be  contracted  to  zero  without  passing  anywhei-e  out  of 
the  space.  Such  a  space  is  that  within  a  spherical  surface  or  within 
a  surface  to  which  a  spherical  surface  can  be  deformed  without 
bringing  one  part  of  the  surface  into  contact  with  another,  or  the 
whole  space  extending  to  infinity  everywhere  outside  one  such 
surface,  or  outside  two  or  more  distinct  surfaces  of  this  kind,  or  the 
space  between  one  such  surface  and  any  number  of  such  surfaces 
external  to  one  another  but  contained  within  the  first. 

An  example  of  a  space  which  is  not  simply  connected  is  that 
within  the  surface  of  an  anchor-ring.  A  closed  curve  can  obviously 
be  drawn  within  such  a  space  which  cannot  be  contracted  to  zei-o 
without  passing  outside  the  space — for  example,  the  circular  axis  of 
the  ring  is  such  a  curve.  The  space  may  be  rendered  simply  connected 
by  drawing  across  the  ring  at  any  place  a  diaphragm  which  no  closed 
curve  is  to  cross.  All  closed  curves  can  then  evidently  be  shrunk 
to  zero  without  passing  out  of  the  space.  The  anchor  ring  space 
is  said  to  be  doubly  connected.  Again,  an  anchor  ring  with  one  side 
branch  as  in  Fig.  261  requires  two  diaphragms  to  be  rendered  singly 
connected.  The  connectivity  of  a  space  is  always  designated  by  a 
number  greater  than  the  number  of  diaphragms  which  are  necessaiy 
to  render  the  space  simply  connected.  The  space  within  the 
double  ring  is  thus  triply  connected.  It  can  be  reduced  to  a  simply 
connected  space  by  diaphragms  across  the  ring  at  ^,  ^. 

Let  U  denote  the  difference  K  -  F'  of  the  two  functions  which 
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fulfil  all  the  conditions  stated  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
potential.  Then  U  is  also  a  solution  which  gives  zero  values  of  the 
potential  at  the  bounding  surface.     Consider  the  integral 


(whei-e  dTS  denotes  an  element  of  space)  taken  throughout  the  space 
to  which  the  solutions  apply.  Integrating  by  parts  we  transform 
it  to 

fu^\^dS-  fu,v-UdT5,  {lA) 

J       an  J 

where  the  first  integral  is  taken  over  the  bounding  surface  and 
ILdUjdn  in*  it  denote  respectively  the  value  of  U^  and  the  rate  of 
variation  of  U  per  unit  distance  along  the  normal  drawn  outward 
from  the  surface ;  the  other  integral  is  taken  throughout  the 
enclased  space. 

Wherever  on  the  bounding  surface  the  potential  is  given 
there  U=  0,  for  there  V  and  V  coincide  in  value,  and  where 
dVld7i  has  its  value  assigned   there  dUjdn  is  zero.     Hence   the 

Fig.  261. 


surface  integral  is  zero.  Also  since  throughout  the  spice  V"r  =  (l, 
and  also  v*r'  =  (),  Ty^U=0  also  holds  throughout  the  space.  Hence 
the  second  integral  on  the  right  vanishes,  and  the  integral  considered 
is  zero  throughout  the  whole  space.  Hence  everywhere  in  the  space 
c  ^^/(}-p  =  3  ^'/dy  =  9  ^73^  =  0,  that  is  since  U  is  zei-o  at  the  bounding 
surface  it  must  also  be  zero  throughout  the  whole  space.  Hence 
everywhere  V=  V\  and  there  is  only  one  solution. 

The  necessity  for  simple  connectivity  of  the  space  ai'ises  from 
that  of  making  the  surface  integral  on  the  right  perfectly  definite. 
The  integral  on  the  left  is  not  equal  to  the  two  integrals  on  the  riglit 
for  a  multiply  connected  space  if  only  the  actual  bounding  surface  of 
the  space  is  considered  in  the  first  integral  on  the  right.  The 
.surfaces  given  by  the  two  sides  of  each  diaphragm  required  for 
reduction  to  simple  connectivity  must  be  introduced  to  render  the 
equation  applicable. 

*487.  Green's  Function. — The  solution  of  the  direct  problem  of 
the  potential  can  be  effected  in  a  number  of  important  cases  by  a 
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method  due  to  Green  in  which  certain  functions  invented  by  that 
mathematician  play  a  very  important  part. 

Consider  the  space  external  to  a  closed  surface  S,  and  let  P  be 
any  point  in  that  space,  Q  a  fixed  point  the  distance  of  which  from 
any  element  E  of  the  surface  is  r.  Then  k/r  is  the  potential 
produced  at  ^^  by  a  unit  particle  at  Q,  Now  consider  a  function  G 
of  the  co-ordinates  which  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  throughout  the 
space  considered,  is  zero  at  infinity,  and  is  equal  to  -  k/r  at  every 
element  E.  Then  if  U  denote  G  +  k/r,  Uis  a,  function  which  is  zero 
at  every  point  of  the  surface,  and  is  harmonic  (§  485)  and  finite 
throughout  the  external  space  except  at  Q  where  it  is  infinite. 

The  function  G  is  what  is  properly  called  GreeTi's /imction,  though 
sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  the  function  W,  G  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  potential  at  each  element  E  produced  by  the  unit 
charge  at  Q.  [In  electricity  it  is  the  potential  at  each  point  of  S 
and  at  every  external  point,  due  to  the  induced  electrical  distribution 
called  into  existence  on  a  conducting  surface  coinciding  with  aS',  and 
maintained  at  zero  potential  in  presence  of  a  unit  positive  charge  at 
an  external  point  Q.] 

A  certain  reciprocal  property  is  possessed  by  Green's  fiuictions 
which  may  here  be  demonstrated.  Let  G  be  the  value  of  Green  s 
function  at  a  point  P,  when  the  unit  particle  is  situated  at  Q,  and 
G"  the  value  of  Green's  function  at  Q  when  the  unit  particle  is 
situated  at  Py  then  G  =  G\ 

Since  G  is  harmonic  throughout  the  external  space  it  must  be  the 
potential  due  to  a  distribution  of  matter  either  on  or  within  the 
surface  S.  Let,  if  possible,  a  surface-distribution  over  S  which  would 
produce  the  potential  ^k/r  at  a  point  just  external  to  any  other 
element  E'  of  the  surface  be  assigned,  and  let  a  be  the  matter  per 
unit  of  area  on  the  element  dS  at  E.     Then  we  should  have 


f<rdS^^  _k 
7  E'E         r' 


where  E'E  is  the  distance  from  E'  to  E,  and  r  the  distance  E'Q,  and 
the  integral  is  taken  over  the  whole  surface  ^S".  But  this  surface 
distribution  must  produce  not  only  the  potential  G  at  each  element 
of  the  surface  but  at  every  external  point.  For  the  potential  is 
hai*monic  at  every  external  point  and  has  the  assigned  surface 
values,  and  as  we  have  seen  there  cannot  be  two  potential  functions 
which  do  this. 

Now  the  potential  at  P  due  to  this  surface-distribution  is 
k/trdS/EP,  where  as  stated  a  is  the  density  at  E  of  the  surface  dis- 
tribution which  just  counteracts  for  every  element  of  the  surface  the 
potential  due  to  the  unit  particle  at  Q,  But  if  <r\  denote  the  density 
at  E*  of  the  surface  distribution  which  would  produce  the  potential 
-  k/EP  at  each  element  E,  that  is,  just  counteract  the  potential  due 
to  a  unit  particle  at  P,  we  have  -ljEP=fa(dS  jEE\  Hence  the 
potential  at  P  just  found  for  the  other  case  is 
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But  this  may  be  written  also 


'■f'Hfw)- 


ami  kftrdSjEE'  is  evidently  the  potential  at  E'  due  to  the  charge 
which  just  counteracts  the  potential  due  to  unit  charge  at  Q^  for  it 
has  the  value  -  kjE'Q.     Hence  the  reciprocal  proposition  is  proved. 

*488.  Idea  of  Negative  Matter. — This  proof  of  the  proposition 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  a  surface  distribution  can  be  found 
which  gives  over  the  surface  the  potential  due  to  a  unit  charge 
situated  at  any  point  Q.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  justify  this 
assumption. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  use  is  really  made  of  the  notion 
already  referred  to  of  negative  matter,  an  idea  which  we  shall  have 
to  employ  in  dealing  with  problems  in  electrostatics.  Now  it  is 
possible  (as  we  shall  see  in  vol.  iii.)  to  have  a  metallic  surface  of 
any  form  at  zero  potential  in  presence  of  any  external  distribution  of 
el^ricity,  and  therefore  the  distribution  on  the  surface  just  counter- 
acts at  the  surface  the  potential  due  to  the  external  distribution. 
This  distribution  reversed  would  produce  at  each  point  of  the  surface 
a  potential  equal  to  that  produced  there  by  the  external  distribution. 
A  distribution  of  gravitational  matter  following  the  same  law  of 
surface-density  would  give  a  potential  at  the  surface  proportional  to 
that  due  to  an  external  distribution  of  matter  corresponding  to  the 
external  electrical  distribution.  Hence  the  suif ace-distribution  is 
physically  possible. 

*489.  Olosed  Surface-Distribution  produciiig  Internal  Potential 
due  to  External  Matter. — Further  it  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the 
potential  at  the  surface  due  to  the  external  distribution  and  the 
counteracting  surface-shell  of  matter,  is  zero,  the  potential  at  every 
point  within  the  surface  is  zero  also.  The  surface-distribution  thus 
not  only  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  external  one  at  the  surface,  but 
also  does  so  for  every  internal  point.  This  counteracting  surface- 
shell  is  thei^efore  a  distribution  which,  if  reversed  in  sign,  gives  a 
potential  at  every  point  within  the  surface  equal  to  that  produced  by 
the  external  distribution.  It  remains  to  determine  the  density  at 
each  element  of  the  surface. 

Since  the  potential  due  to  the  (unreversed)  surface  and  external 
distributions  has  a  constant  (zero)  value  within  the  surface,  there  is 
no  field-intensity  within  the  surface.  There  is  thei-efore  no  com- 
ponent, normal  or  tangential,  cla«ie  to  the  surface  inside,  and  the 
field- intensity  just  outside  is,  by  the  i-esults  obtained  in  §  484  for  a 
tube  of  force  crossing  a  surface  distribution,  normal  to  the  surface 
and  of  amount  -  4ir^<T,  where  <r  is  the  surface-density  at  the  point 
whei-e  the  normal  is  drawn.     If  then  dVjdn  be  the  field -intensity 
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outwards  from  the  surface  due  to  both  surface  and  external  matter 
the  density  required  is  given  by  the  equation 

If  then  dVjdn  can  be  determined  the  surface  density  can  be 
found. 

The  potential  at  external  points  due  to  this  surface -shell  is  a 
harmonic  function  and  vanishes  at  infinity,  and  since  it  produces  a 
specified  system  of  values  at  the  surface,  it  is  the  only  potential 
function  and  the  distribution  is  the  only  distribution  which  can  be 
found  to  do  so. 

We  shall  find  (see  §  492)  Green's  function  in  one  or  two  simple 
cases,  but  further  use  of  it  as  a  method  of  finding  distributions  will 
be  deferred  until  the  need  for  them  arises  in  connection  with  elec- 
tricity. 

*490.  Surface  Distribution  EquiYalent  to  Internal  Distribution. 
— A  very  important  result  regarding  equivalence  of  distributions  may, 
however,  be  noticed  here.  Consider  an  equipotential  surface  of  any 
distribution,  which  may,  to  take  the  most  general  case,  be  partly 
external  partly  internal  to  the  surface.  The  field -intensity  at  every 
point  of  it  is  normal  to  the  surface,  and  has  the  value  dV/dn,  We 
have  seen,  §  456,  that 

^J^dS=-4nkMi,  (5(1) 

an 


f 


where  M^  is  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface.  If 
now  the  matter  vdthin  the  surface  be  distributed  over  the  equi- 
potential surface  with  surface  density  a,  so  that  at  each  point 
-4:nk(r  —  dV/dn,  the  value  of  the  potential  at  the  surface  will  not 
be  altered,  and  the  external  field  will  be  the  same  as  before. 

For  suppose  that  the  internal  distribution  is  removed :  the  surface 
will  in  general  cease  to  be  one  of  eqvial  potential.  Let  then  such  a 
distribution,  if  necessary,  of  negative  matter,  or  partly  of  positive 
and  partly  of  negative  matter,  be  made  over  the  suiHPace  as  brings  the 
surface  throughout  to  zero  potential.  Since  there  is  no  internal 
distribution  the  potential  throughout  the  internal  space  is  also  zero. 

Now  distribute  over  the  surface  a  quantity  of  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  each  point  of  the  surface  to  the  potential  it  had 
originally.  The  potential  at  each  point  of  the  external  space  close  to 
the  surface  is  now  what  it  was  with  the  original  distribution,  that  is 
the  distribution  now  on  the  surface  produces  at  every  such  point  just 
the  potential  that  the  original  internal  distribution  produced.  Let 
this  be  Fj.  To  Fj  corresponds  a  value  F/  of  the  potential  produced 
by  the  surface  distribution  at  each  point  of  external  space.  But  it 
has  been  proved  that  corresponding  to  a  given  value  Fj  of  the  potential 
at  a  surface  due  to  a  distribution  upon  or  within  the  surface,  there 
can  only  be  one  value  of  the  potential  at  external  points.     Hence  the 
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potential  at  all  external  points,  and  also  the  field  of  force,  is  the  same 
for  the  surface  as  for  the  original  distribution. 

Now  consider  a  tube  of  force  crossing  the  surface  distribution. 
Since  the  field-intensity  within  is  zero,  the  tube  starts  normally  out- 
wards from  the  surface,  and  we  have  -  dV/dn  =  4nk a-.  Further,  since 
as  we  have  just  seen  dV/dn,  the  field-intensity  just  outside  the  sur- 
face, is  the  same  as  it  was  before,  we  must  have 

f~dS  =  -4rnk  fadS  =  -  4 nUff,  (57> 

tvs  stated  in  the  theorem. 

This  theorem  is  a  case  of  a  more  general  one.  If  any  surfaces 
whatever,  open  or  closed,  and  whether  equi potential  or  not,  be 
described  in  a  field  of  gravitational  force,  it  is  possible  to  find  one, 
and  only  one  distribution  of  matter  over  these  surfaces  which  shall 
produce  at  every  point  of  them,  and  at  every  point  of  space  separated 
by  those  of  the  surfaces  which  are  closed  or  infinite,  the  same  potential 
as  is  produced  in  the  actual  case.  The  proof  of  this  theorem  cannot 
be  entered  on  here,  and  would  involve  a  discussion  of  most  of  the 
difiiculties  of  the  Kelvin-Dirichlet  problem.  The  reader  may  refer 
to  the  work  of  M.  Poincar^  referred  to  above,  and  to  a  paper  of 
his  in  the  Ameincan  Journal  qf  Mathematics  for  1898. 

491.  Spherical  Distribution  Equivalent  to  External  Point- 
Charge.  Electric  Images.  Centrobaric  Distributioiui. — Animpoi- 
tant  example  of  Green's  function  is  the  following.     It  is  lequired  to 

Fig.  262. 


find  a  distribution  over  a  spherical  surface  which  for  all  points  on  and 
within  the  surface  will  produce  a  potential  equal  to  that  produced  by 
a  single  particle  at  an  external  point  F.  Let  AEA'  represent  a 
central  section  of  the  spherical  surface  by  the  paper,  and  let  the  line 
from  /''through  the  centre  0  meet  the  circle  in  A,  A'.  Let  G  divide 
OA  so  that  OG:  OA  =  OA  :  OF,  and  denote  OF,  OG,  OA,  EF,  GE  by 
/'./',  a,  r,  r.  Then  if  ^  be  any  point  on  the  sphere,  we  have /'.a 
=  a//*,  so  that  the  triangles  OGE,  OEF  are  similar.  Hence /'/r' 
=  OEjEF=alr,  and  ilr=f'/ar\  Hence  a  quantity  majf  (that  is. 
fiifja)  at  G  will  produce  the  same  potential  kmjr  at  ^  as  a  quantity 
m  at  F  would  produce  at  the  same  point. 
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If  then,  according  to  §  488,  a  distribution  of  amount  majf  be  made 
over  the  surface  so  that  the  potential  of  the  surface  may  be  at  each 
point  that  due  to  m  at  i^,  the  potential  at  each  point  of  the  internal 
space  will  also  be  equal  to  that  due  to  m  at  ^. 

For  if  this  distribution  were  made  with  negative  matter  the 
potential  at  E  would  be  zero,  and  so  the  potential  at  each  point  of 
the  surface  being  zero  the  potential  at  every  internal  point  would  be 
zero.  The  negative  distribution  thus  counteracts  the  potential  due 
to  m  at  ^  for  all  points  on  or  in  the  sphere,  and  therefore  when 
reversed  gives  at  each  such  point  the  same  potential  as  does  m  at  F, 

Let  the  negative  distribution  exist,  so  that  the  potential  within 
the  sphere  is  zero,  the  outward  force  just  external  to  E  is  then 
—  47rAo-,  if  cr  be  the  surface  density  (sign  included).  But  the  force 
consists  of  two  components,  one  towards  F  of  amount  kmjr^,  and 
the  other  along  GE  of  amount  km(a/f)/r\  The  former  resolves 
into  two  components  along  EG  and  OF,  which  are  proportional  to 
these  lines.  These  components  are  kma/r^  and  kmfjr^  respectively. 
The  latter  resolves  into  two  components  along  OE,  GO^  the  amounts 
of  which  are  respectively  kma^jfr  ^  and  kmaf'jfr  ^  3ut/'/r  '  =  a  ^jy^r^ 
and  a  If  =/la,  so  that  /'/r^=f^/ar^f  and  the  last  written  component 
becomes  kmfjr^.  It  is  therefore  equal  and  opposite  to  the  com- 
ponent along  OF  of  the  force  in  the  direction  EF, 

There  remain  therefore  only  the  components  along  the  radius, 
namely,  kmaji^  from  E  to  0,  and  kmc^jfr^  from  0  to  E.  The  latter, 
which  may  be  written  km/^/ar^,  is  the  greater,  and  therefore  the 
resultant  force  is  from  0  to  E,  and  is  of  amount  km{f^  -  a^)jan^. 
Hence  for  the  density  of  matter  at  E  we  have 

0-=-- — .-:^— ^ —  (58) 

47ra      r^ 

Hence  a  density  <r  given  by  the  equation 

_   m    p-€? 


o-  = 


47ra       r"     ' 


(69) 


will  just  produce  at  every  point  of  the  surface  and  at  every  external 
point  the  same  potential  as  is  produced  by  a  particle  of  mass  majf  at 
Gy  and  produces  at  every  internal  point  the  same  potential  as  is 
produced  by  the  particle  m  at  P, 

The  two  point-charges,  -nialfeA.  G  and  m  at  F,  together  keep 
the  spherical  surface  at  zero  potential.  A  distribution  of  density 
-m(/''-a')/4war*  on  the  surface,  with  m  at  F^  does  the  same 
thing,  and  moreover  produces  the  same  potential  at  every  external 
point  as  would  be  produced  by  -  majf  at  6r,  and  at  every  internal 
point  counteracts  the  potential  due  to  m  at  Z'.  The  charge  at  G 
is  called  the  electric  image  of  the  charge  at  F,  The  theory  of 
electric  images  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
theory  of  electric  inversion   enables  many  problems  to  be  solved 

2  O 
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which  could  only  be  overcome  with  great  difficulty  by  ordinary 
analysis.     (See  vol.  iii.  of  the  present  work.) 

The  whole  quantity  of  matter  on  the  spherical  surface,  as  may 
easily  be  verified  by  direct  integration,  is  majf,  so  that  we  have  here 
a  distribution  wliich  attracts  every  external  particle  as  if  its  whole 
mass  were  collected  at  the  eccentric  point  Q,  This  is  an  example  of 
what  are  called  centrobaric  distributions  (see  §  504  below). 

*492.  Sphere  Built  np  of  Oentrobaric  Shells. — Let  now  /'and  G 

be  kept  fixed,  and  successive  spheres  (Fig.  2G3)  be  described  with 

respect  to  which  /',  G  are  inverse  points.     This  proce&s  can  be  con- 

,  tinned,  the   spheres  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  oentrett 

approach  G,  until  the  whole  space  within  the  outer  sphere  has  been 

Fia.  263. 


<livided  up  into  thin  spherical  shells,  each  consisting  of  the  space 
between  two  successive  surfaces.  Now  a  distribution  on  any  one 
of  these  spheres,  the  sui-face-density  of  which  varies  as  the  inverse 
cube  of  the  distance  of  each  element  of  the  surface  from  Fj  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  surface  distribution  just  stated  ;  that  is,  it 
produces  at  all  points  external  to  itself  the  same  potential  as  would 
be  produced  by  an  equal  quantity  {m  say)  of  matter  at  G,  and  at 
all  points  internal  to  itself  the  same  potential  as  would  be  produced 
by  a  quantity  m'fja  situated  at  F. 

Hence  a  succession  of  such  surface  distributions  made  upon  the 
spheres  described  as  stated  would  be  a  centrobaric  distribution  of 
matter  ;  that  is,  it  would  give  the  same  field  for  all  external  points  as 
would  be  given  by  the  same  total  quantity  of  matter  placed  at  G. 

Further,  the  distance  between  two  successive  spheres,  the  thick- 
ness that  is  of  a  shell,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
point  considered  from  F.  For  let  y  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  C 
of  one  of  these  spheres  from  C  the  centre  of  the  outer  sphere,  on 
which  are  situated  the  points  -4,  A\  and  x  the  distance  from  A  of  the 
nearest  point  of  its  circumference.  The  radius  of  the  sphere  Ls 
a-x-y^  and  we  have  f  -y  =  {a-x- yYKf- y)  since  F  and  G  are 
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.  fixed.  Hence,  if  we  take  another  sphere  within  this,  the  m 
which  iRa-x-y-dr.-dy,  we  easily  obtain  from  the  relatit 
written  djc  =  (f-a  +  xfd^ji{f-y){a-.r-y).  Also  if  6  be  thi 
which  the  mdius  (TE'  to  any  element  E"  of  the  aurface 
with  C'F,  we  have  for  the  thickness  r  of  the  shell  at  E'  th» 
dE  +  dy{i  -cosS).  But  from  the  triangle  C'E'F,  if  E'F^r,  v. 
r-'  =  (/-a  +  a:y  +  2(/-i/)(o-3;-y)(l -cos8),  and  therefore 

dx  +  dyil-  cosfl)  =  r'd!/l2{f~  y)  (a  - x -  y). 

The  thickness  t  is  therefore  proportional  to  r"  for  different  el 
of  any  one  shell. 

Now  let  each  of  the  spherical  distributions,  of  surface  i 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  F,  be  distributed  tl 
the  adjacent  shell  of  space,  so  that  the  matter  on  each  : 
element  takes  volume  density,  the  average  value  of  which  alo 
thickness  there  is  p,  given  by  o-  =  pr.  The  density  p  will  then 
each  shell  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  o. 
element  from  F. 

The  density  p  miy  be  quite  differentfor  the  different  shells 
is  essential  is  that  its  average  value  along  the  thickness  of  tl 
at  each  element  of  Rny  one  shell  should  vary  inversely  as  th 
power  of  the  distance  of  the  element  from  F.  Thus  we  obta 
number  of  spherical  centrobaric  distributions. 

Of  course  a  distribution  the  density  of  which  at  every  point 
inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  of  the  point  f 
fulfils  this  condition. 

Any  uniform  distribution  on  the  spherical  surface  may  \ 
bined  with  the  distribution  on  the  surface  found  in  §491. 
au)oiint  of  matter  uniformly  distributed  be  m',  the  external  po 
at  every  point  will  be  that  due  to  m  at  the  centre  C  and  maij 
point  G.  If  a//*  be  1/4  and  ni'  =  m  the  equipotential  lines  and  I 
force  in  a  plane  section  of  the  field  through  the  points  C  and 
for  poiits  outside  a  circle  of  radius  a=  JCG.f,  be  jirecisely 
shown  in  Fig.  257,  where  B  and  A  represent  C  and  G.  Insi 
sphere  the  potential  due  to  m  is  uniform,  that  due  to  majf 
on  the  surface  according  to  the  law  of  density  given  in  (5!))  is  th 
as  the  potential  due  to  m  at  Z*. 

The  density  at  any  point  is  then 

which  at  the  points.  A,  A',  respectively,  becomes 

493.  ImKge  Oharge  in  a  Plane. — A  plane  is  the  pai-ticular  a 
sphere  in  which  the  radius  is  infinite.     The  inverse  point  F  (Fi| 
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Fig.  264. 


-T 


is  then  on  the  normal  to  the  plane  through  the  direct  point  P  and  as  far 
behind  the  plane  as  /^  is  from  it  in  front.  F  is  in  fact  the  optical  image 

of  P  in  the  plane  regarded  as  a  plane  mirror. 
The  inverse  charge  corresponding  to  7/1  at  P  is 
now  m  also.  Thus  a  distribution,  on  a  plane 
infinite  in  extent  in  every  direction,  the  density 
of  which  at  each  element  varies  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  distance  of  the  element  from  a 
point  on  one  side  of  the  plane,  produces  at 
every  point  in  the  space  on  that  side  of  the 
plane,  the  same  potential  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  charge  m  at  P\  and  at  every  point 
on  the  same  side  as  P'  a  potential  equal  to  that 
produced  by  m  at  P.  The  density  on  the  surface 
is  hj^irr^  where  h  is  the  distance  of  P  from  the 
surface,  and  r  the  distance  of  the  element  E 
from  P. 
494.  Qeometrical  InverBlon. — The  method  of  inversion  is  of  great 
utility  in  deriving  geometrical  arrangements  and  their  properties 
from  others  that  are  known.  Take  any  point  /*  of  a  geometrical 
arrangement  whether  of  particles  in  space  or  of  points  in  a  diagram, 
and  join  it  to  a  point  0,  From  0  draw  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  say. 
Then  if  OP  =  r  take  another  point  P'  on  OP  at  a  distance  r  from  O 
given  by  the  relation  rr'  —  a^,  0  is  called  the  centre  of  inversion,  and 
a  the  radiiia  of  inversion.  Now  take  any  other  point  Q  of  the 
arrangement,  and  in  the  same  way  find  along  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  drawn  in  the  direction  OQ,  the  inverse  point  Q ;  and  so  on. 
A  new  arrangement  is  obtained  which  is  called  the  inverse  of  the 
given  one.     Thus  in  Fig.  265  the  points  P',  Q'  are  thi3  inverses  of 


Fig.  265. 


P,  Q.  The  line  P'Q'  is,  however,  iiot  the  inverse  of  PQ,  As  we 
shall  see  the  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle  passing  through  the 
centre  of  inversion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  triangles  OPQ,  OQ'F  are  similar,  and 
the  pairs  of  angles  OPQ,  OQ'F  and  OQP,  OFQ'  are  equal.  If  PQ 
be  an  element  of  a  curve  so  that  OP,  OQ  are  very  close  together,  FQ'  is 
the  inverse  of  the  element  PQ,  and  the  two  elements  cut  the  radius 
vector  OP  at  the  same  angles  FPQ,  PFQ'  or  at  the  supplementary 
angles  OPQ,  OP'Q\  It  follows  that  the  inverses  of  two  intersectang 
curves  intersect  at  the  same  angle  as  do  the  direct  curves,  and  that 
the  same  thing  holds  for  two  intersecting  surfaces. 

The  inverse  of  a  circle  is  another  circle,  and  therefore  that  of  a 
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sphere  is  unother  tiphere.  The  reader  m&y  easily  verify 
(coiL^tructing  a.  figure  for  himself)  the  truth  of  the  forme 
tion  for  the  case  at  least  in  which  the  circle  lies  in  a  plan 
0.  For  let  P(J  be  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle,  and  let 
other  point.  Then  PRQ  is  a  right  angle.  Let  F,  If, 
inveraes  of  the  points  P,  Q,  R  (the  lines  F^,  QK,  RF  a 
inverses  of  PQ,  QR,  RP)  the  angle  FRQ'  is  equal  to  p. 
according  as  a  line  along  OR  does  or  does  not  intersect  P^ 

Now  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  by  a  plane  is  a  circli 
the  inverses  of  the  circles  of  intersection  of  a  sphere 
through  O  are  circles  lying  in  the  respective  pltuies.  ] 
inverse  of  a  sphere  is  another  sphere. 

That  the  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle  may  be  ' 
the  reader,  and  that  the  cii'cle  passes  through  the  centre  ol 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  the  line  be  prolonged  to 
both  directions,  the  points  at  an  infinite  distance  inveri 
centre  of  invention. 

•495.  Inverse  Distributiona.— The  space  outside  the 
inversion  inverts  into  the  space  within  it,  and  the  space  v 


the  spa(«  without.  This  is  of  great  importance,  as  we  c 
transform  any  solution  of  a  gravitational  problem  which 
the  space  withiu  a  sphere  into  one  which  holds  for  all  spu 
the  sphere.  The  inversion  of  distributions  of  attracting  o 
matter  and  their  fields  was  addi'd  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  one  o 
papers  to  the  theory  of  ordinary  inversion,  and  used  by  hi 
remarkable  solutions  of  problems  of  electric  distribution. 
The  charge  maljot  matter  at  F  is  called  the  inverse  of 
m  at  P  (Fig.  26(i).  If  instead  of  a  simple  point-charge  m  i 
bi»  a  number  of  point-charges  tu^  at  P,  »i,  at  Q,  .... 
correspond  to  each  of  these  a  charge  m■fljf^,  viflj/,, 
inverse  points  P\  Q',  ...  in  the  sphei-e.  Thus  also  if 
distribution  be  a  continuous  linear,  surface,  or  volume  di 
the  inverse  distribution  will  be  a  linear,  surface,  or  volum 
tion  made  up  by  inverting  the  elements  of  the  direct  dit 
and  the  line,  surface,  or  volume  occupied  by  the  direct  d 
inverts  in  the  ordinary  geometrical  way  into  the  line,  surface 
occupied  by  the  inverse. 
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Let  df  be  the  dimension  of  an  infinitesimal  element  of  volume  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius/  from  the  centre  of  inversion,  the  corre- 
sponding dimension  of  the  inverse  element  is  df ,  But/  -df  — 
«*/(/+  ^/)  =  (1  -  dflf)a^lf  so  that  df  =  dfa^jf.  Also  if  ytfO  be  a 
dimension  of  the  element  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  tof  the 
corresponding  dimension  fdQ=fdQ,a^lf^.  Hence  an  element  of 
volume  which  is  the  inverse  of  an  element  of  volume  /2ST(  = 
Pd$^df)  has  the  volume  dvf  =-dTS,a^lf^=^dTSf'^ja\ 

Similarly  an  element  of  surface  dS'  whicK  is  the  inverse  of  an 
element  dS  is  dS.a'jf  =  dSf*/a\ 

Again,  if  m  be  a  direct  element  of  matter  occupying  volume  f/ci, 
the  inverse  element  is  ma// and  occupies  volume  dif.  But  if  p,  p'  l>e 
the  direct  and  inverse  volume  densities,  p  =  w/rfCT,  p  =maifdT3\ 
and  therefore  p  =  pa^/f  =  pf^/a^.      Similai-ly  for  surface  densities 

These  are  all  shown  in  the  table  of  ratios 


d6    f     a«     ~P  '     dS    f     7?"     f" 
p      a*     f^'     cr      a^    f^' 


(62) 


*496.  Inversion  of  Potentials.— Let  V  be  the  potential  at  any 
point  Q  due  to  the  direct  charge  w  at  jP.  Then  V  =  km/PQ,  The 
inverse  of  this  potential  is  the  potential  V  produced  at  the  inverse 
Q'  of  Q  by  the  inverse  point-charge  ma/f  (where /=  OP)  at  P',  Thus 
r  =  kma/fA/FQ\     But  if  r,  /  denote  OQ,  OQ  we  have,  by  Fig.  2t>r>, 

V        fi 

„=!=-;.  (C3) 

V     a     r  ' 

This  ratio  is  independent  of  the  position  of  P  ;  it  is  the  ratio  of 
the  potentials  produced  at  the  corresponding  points  (/,^  by  any  pair 
of  inverse  and  direct  distributions  made  up  of  point-charges. 

Now  let  r  be  a  potential  constant  throughout  any  given  space  S : 
Y  is  not  constant  unless  r  be  constant,  or  r  be  constant,  that  Ls 
unless  the  equipotential  space  is  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  sphere 
of  inversion. 

The  surface  of  the  inverse  space  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  zero 
potential  by  placing  at  the  centre  of  inversion  a  quantity  of  matter 

-  Va,     This  will  produce  at  every  point  at  distance  r  the  potential 

-  Va\r  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  F',  the  potential  at  the  point 
due  to  the  inverse  distribution.  With  this  modification  the  invent 
surface  becomes  also  an  equi{x>tential  surface. 

Thus  if  *y,  the  surface  of  the  direct  sphere,  be  a  sui-face  on  which 
matter  is  so  distributed  that  the  space  within  is  at  constant  potential. 


"if^'V'ftrv!^^! 
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the  inverse  surface  distribution  together  with  -  Fa  at  0  just  main- 
tains the  inverse  surface  at  constant  potential. 

Applications  of  these  results  are  made  in  the  Theory  of  Electricity. 
At  present  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  the  matter  further.* 

*497.  Internal  Field  of  Thin  Homoeoid. — The  theoi-em  stated  in 
§  490  may  be  applied  to  a  number  of  interesting  particular  cases  of 
gravitational  attraction. 

First  of  all  we  consider  the  field  due  to  matter  of  uniform  density 
filling  the  space  included  between  two  similar  and  similarly  situated 
ellipsoidal  surfaces.  Such  a  distribution  of  matter  can  be  obtained 
by  subjecting  a  spherical  shell  to  homogeneous  strain,  that  is  altering 
the  dimensions  of  the  shell  in  the  directions  parallel  to  three  dia- 
meters at  right  angles  to  one  ao  other  in  the  ratio  of  three  lines  a  :  1, 
6  :  1,  c :  1.  Such  a  strain  results  in  the  alteration  of  ever>'  element 
of  volume  of  the  shell,  say  a  rectangular  element  with  edges  bx,by,bz 
in  the  direction  of  these  diameters  to  a  rectangular  element  of  edges 
abx^  hhy,  cdz,  so  that  the  volume  is  changed  from  dx8t/!iz  to 
abcbxdi/dz. 

Every  element  has  its  volume  increased  thus  in  the  I'atio  of  abc :  1, 
and  the  shell  if  originally  of  uniform  density  remains  so,  though  the 
density  is  altered. 

Again  draw  a  chord  (Fig.  267),  of  the  sphere  intersecting  the 
shell  in  four  points.  Ay  B  on  the  internal  surface,  (7,  D  on  the 
external,  and  let  that  be  divided  in 
any  ratio  by  a  point  P,  The  reader 
may  easily  verify  that  the  ratio  of 
distances  AP  :  PB  remains  unaltered 
after  the  strain,  as  does  also  CP :  PD, 
Hence  consider  a  cone  of  small  solid 
angle  dto  drawn  from  vertex  P  with  CD 
as  axis.  It  intercepts  on  the  spherical 
shell  two  elements,  the  masses  of  which 
remain  unchanged. 

First  suppose  the  shell  of  thickness 
exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with 
the  distance  PA  or  PB,  Let  OP  be 
a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 

shell,  and  r  be  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  r,,  i\  the  distances  PJ,  PB^ 
and  0  the  angle  OCP.  The  area  intercepted  on  the  spherical  surface 
is  r^dtajofyA Q  B,t  A,  and  r^dwjco^ 0  at  B.  The  masses  at  A  and  B  of 
the  shell  intercepted  by  the  cone  are  proportional  therefore  to 
r^Tdtajco&G,  r,^rd<i}/cosO,  that  is  they  have  the  ratio  r^jr^.  But  their 
attractions  at  P  are  in  opposite  directions  along  the  axis  of  the  cone 
and  have  the  ratio  r^jr^..  Hence  the  attractions  are  equal  and 
opposite.  In  the  same  way  other  cones  may  be  drawn  from  P  as 
vertex  so  as  to  exhaust  the  spherical  shell  by  equal  and  opposite 
elements,  so  that  the  field-intensity  at  any  point  is  zero; 

*  See  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Magnetism  and  Electricity  (Macmillan  & 
Co. .  1898)|  where  many  worked-out  cases  are  given. 


Fig.  267. 
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Clearly  since  the  masses  of  the  elements  intercepted  by  the 
cones  drawn  from  any  point  P  are  not  altered  by  the  strain,  and 
the  distances  AP,  PB  remain  in  the  same  ratio  as  before,  the 
attractions  of  the  opposite  elements  of  the  shell  intercepted  by  the 
cone  are  equal  and  opposite.  There  is  therefore  no  field-intensity 
at  any  point  within  the  deformed  shell. 

This  result  holds  for  any  shell  of  finite  thickness  provided  the 
density  is  uniform  and  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  are  similar 
and   similarly  situated  ellipsoidal  surfaces.     For  the  shell  can  be 

Fig.  268. 


divided  up  into  infinitely  thin  shells  bounded  as  stated,  for  each  of 
which  the  result  holds. 

Such  a  shell  as  that  just  considered  has  been  called  in  Thomson 
and  Tait*s  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  (vol.  i.  Part  II.)  an 
elliptic  homctoidy  and  we  shall  adopt  this  designation. 

It  is  easy  to  show  as  follows  that  the  thickness  r  of  an  elliptic 
homoeoid  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane  drawn  to  the 
point. 

When  a  body  is  homogeneously  strained,  parallel  lines  remain 
pai*allel  though  their  directions  are  altered.  Short  arcs  of  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  spherical  shell  in  any  plane  through  the  centre  and 
at  the  points  where  a  radius  intersects  the  surface  are  parallel  lines. 
Hence  short  arcs  at  ^,  C  in  Fig.  2G8  (which  represents  a  central 
section  of  a  homoeoid  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  C)  are 
parallel.  If  CF  be  di*awn  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  0  on  the  tangent  at  C,  and  OF  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangent  and  OC,  FC  intersect  the  inner  surface  in  G,  £,  the  two 
triangles  COF,  GGE  are  similar  and  GGlGO^GE\GF,  that  is 
GE^GF,GG\GO.  But  CG\GO  is  a  constant  ratio  for  all  directions 
of  GOy  so  that  GEy  which  is  the  thickness  r  of  the  shell  at  C,  is  pro- 
portional to  GF. 
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*408.  External  Field  of  Thin  Homodoid. — Now  considering  the 
tield  due  to  a  thin  homoeoid  we  see  that  the  potential  is  constant  at 
all  external  points  close  to  the  surface,  and  we  have  by  §  489  for  the 
force  outwards  at  any  point  of  it  d  Vjdn  =  -  4  ir  A:rp.  Since  the  distance 
between  one  equipotential  surface  and  another  near  to  it  is  inversely  as 
the  field -intensity  we  see  that  this  distance,  t  say,  is  inveraely  as  r. 
But  this  will  give  a  surface  confocal  with  the  homoeoid  just  obtained. 
To  prove  this  we  take  as  the  equation  of  the  thin  homcaoid  ^ 

^'+2^  +  ^  =  1 

Let  .<?,  ify  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  this  surface,  x  +  d,c^ 
y  ^  dy,  z  +  dz  those  of  a  point  on  a  near  external  equipotential  sur- 
face, and  lying  on  the  normal  drawn  to  the  surface  at  x,  y,  z.  The 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  are  proportional  to  xjar,  y/b'^,  z/c^. 
The  distance  r  from  one  surface  to  the  other  is  therefore 

{xdxja"  -H  ydy/b"  -H  zdzlc'}/{^la'  +  y'/b'  -H  ;^/c*}  *. 

The  denominator  of  this  expression  is  1/p  where  p  is  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  drawn  to  the  homoeoid 
at  X,  y,  z.  Now,  by  what  has  been  proved  in  §  497,  r  is  equal  to 
if/P  where  /  is  a  constant,  and  therefore,  since  the  points  .r,  y,  z, 
X  +  dx^  y  4-  dy^  z  +  dz  lie  on  the  normal,  and  r  is  the  distance  between 
them,  we  have  dx  =  Txp/a^  =  ifx/a^,  and  similarly  dy^^fyjb-,  dz  = 
y'z/c'.     Therefore  2xdx  ^fx^ja^  2ydy  =f]f!b\  2zdz  =/s-7c^  so  that 

ST  ■h2xdx     y^  ■h2ydy     z-  -\-2zdz  _  ^  . 

or  to  quantities  of  the  second  order  of  smallness, 

{x-^<LcY     jy-^dyY     (z  +  dzY  ^  J . 
a'-^f  b'+f  c'+f 

that  is,  the  point  x  -\-  dx,  y  -H  dy,  z  +  dz  lies  on  an  ellipsoidal  surface 
confocal  with  the  homoeoid. 

*499.  External  Distribution  Equivalent  to  Thin  HomcBoid.— It 
thus  follows  from  the  theorem  of  the  replacement,  with  identity  of 
external  field,  of  a  distribution  internal  to  a  surface  by  a  distribution 
over  the  surface,  that  a  thin  elliptic  homoeoid  can  be  i-eplaced  by  aii 
external  elliptic  homoeoid  confocal  with  the  former  one  and  of  tlie 
same  mass.  Thus  the  potential  and  force  at  an  external  point  P 
due  to  an  elliptic  homoeoid  are  the  same  as  those  at  the  same  point 
due  to  another  elliptic  homoeoid  confocal  with  the  former,  of  the 
same  mass,  and  having  P  external,  but  infinitely  close,  to  its 
surface. 

We  infer  from  the  foregoing  that  the  equipotential  surfaces  of 
a  homoeoid  of  uniform  density  are  confocal  ellipsoidal  surfaces.     Of 


li 
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this  theorem,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  given  by  Chasles,  we 
shall  give  another  proof  in  §  501. 

The  determination  of  potential  and  force  at  any  point  due  to  an 
infinitely  thin  homoeoid  is  thus  reduced  to  the  determination  of  the 
potential  and  force  at  the  surface  of  a  confocal  homoeoid.  It  follows 
that  any  two  thin  confocal  homoeoids  of  equal  mass  produce  at  any 
point  P  external  to  both  the  same  potential  and  field-intensity. 

*500.  Homodoids  of  Finite  Thickness.  Maclaurin's  Theorem. — 
Finlher,  if  we  have  two  homoeoids  of  finite  thickness  different  in 
the  two  cases,  of  uniform  density  and  equal  mass,  which  are  confocal 
in  the  sense  that  the  internal  surfaces  and  the  external  surfaces 
form  each  a  pair  of  confocal  surfaces,  the  potential,  and  therefore  the 
force  due  to  each  at  any  external  point  P^  is  the  same.  For  each 
homoeoid  may  be  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  thin  homoeoids, 
eiich  of  one  set  being  of  the  same  mass  a^s  the  corresponding  homoeoid 
of  the  other  set  taken  in  the  same  order.  Each  homoeoid  of  the  one 
set  will  be  confocal  with  the  corresponding  homoeoid  of  the  other 
set,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  or  prove  if  necessary.  The  theorem  holds 
for  each  pair  of  corresponding  homoeoids,  and  therefore  holds  for 
the  finite  homoeoids. 

The  internal  surfaces  may  be  made  as  small  as  is  desired,  and 
hence  any  two  solid  ellipsoids,  each  of  uniform  density  and  equal 
mass,  the  external  surfaces  of  which  are  confocal,  produce  the  same 
potential  at  all  points  external  to  both. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  called  Maclaurin's  theorem  of  the 
atti'action  of  ellipsoids.*  The  proof  here  given  of  the  theorem  is  a 
version  of  one  due  to  Chasles.f    Another  proof  will  be  given  in  §  5(>3. 

The  process  of  dividing  an  ellipsoid  up  into  infinitely  thin 
homoeoids  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  Poisson  in  his  Mevioire 
8ur  Vattraction  (Tun  eUipsdide  homogene.X  He  there  determines  the 
field- intensity  due  to  such  a  homoeoid  at  an  external  point,  and 
shows  that  it  is  directed  along  the  axis  of  the  cone  which  has  its 
vertex  at  the  point  and  envelops  the  homoeoid.  The  following  is  a 
geometrical  proof  of  the  last  result  due  to  Steiner.§  Consider  a  point 
C  (Fig.  269)  on  the  homoeoid  ;  the  plane  determined  by  this  element 
and  the  axis  of  the  enveloping  cone  cuts  the  surface  in  an  ellipse 
which  is  touched  by  the  two  generating  lines  of  the  cone  which  lie 
in  this  plane.  Let  A^  B  be  the  points  of  contact,  then  the  angle 
APB  is  bisected  by  the  axis  of  the  cone.  Let  Q  be  the  point  in 
which  AB  is  cut  by  the  axis,  and  draw  CQ  and  produce  it  to  meet  the 

*  Maclaarin  Feems  to  have  given  the  theorem  only  for  points  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  axes.  In  bia  Theoria  Attrmticnis  Corporttm  Sphcsroid'CcrHm. 
(  Werlce^  Bd.  v.)  Gauss  says:  Disqniaitionem  yevtralissimam  de  atiractione  *pk(w- 
roidum  non  per  rerolittionem  ortorum  .  .  .  jamiain  iuchoavtrat  Maclaurin,  *^d 
sabntiterat  in  attractione  punctorum  in  aliquo  triitm  ozium  positcrum.  He  then 
attributes  the  complete  theorem  to  Laplace,  whose  proof  is  contained  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  the  Jliainique  C^hsie,  voL  ii.  liv.  iii.  chap.  i. 

t  Journal  de  VEcoU  Polytechnique  26'"«  Cahier.     Paris,  1837. 

X  Mem.  de  VltiHtitut  de  France^  vol.  xiii.  1835. 

§  Vrcllt'si  Journal,  vol.  zii. 
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ellipse  again  in  D.  It  can  be  proved  that  z.  CPQ  =  ^  Z)/*^'  Now 
from  Q  as  vei-tex  take  any  small  cone  surrounding  CD  ;  this  inter- 
cepts on  the  shell  two  elements  which,  as  have  been  seen,  give  equal 
and  opposite  attractions  on  a  particle  at  Q,  These  two  elements 
have  volumes  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  Q^ 
that  is  in  the  ratio  QC^/QI^.  But  from  the  equality  of  angles 
stated  QCjQD  =  PC/PD,  and  therefore  vol,  of  element  at  C :  vol.  of 
elemerU  at  £>  =  PC^jPD^.     Hence  the  elements  attract  a  particle  at 

KIG.  269. 


P  equally,  and  the  resultant  attraction  is  along  the 'bisector  of  the 
angle  CPD^  that  is  along  PQ. 

It  follows  that  any  plane  through  Q  cuts  the  homceoid  into  two 
parts  which  have  equal  attractions  on  a  particle  at  P. 

Also  since  the  axis  of  th6  enveloping  cone  is  perpendicular  to  the 
ellipsoidal  surface  through  P  confocal  with  the  homceoid  we  see  that 
■the  equipotential  surface  at  P  coincides  with  the  confocal  surface, 
and  thus  we  have  another  proof  of  Chasles'  theorem  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  equipotential  surfaces. 

These  theorems  have  important  applications  in  the  theory  of 
electricity.  The  density  at  any  point  of  the  equilibrium  distribution 
on  an  ellipsoidal  conductor  alone  in  its  own  field  is  proportional  to 
the  thickness  there  of  a  thin  homceoid  coinciding  with  the  surface  of 
the  conductor,  and  there  is  no  field  within  the  homceoid.  The 
potentials  and  Jields  due  to  two  confocal  charged  ellipsoidal  conductors 
are  the  same  at  every  point,  the  confocal  surfaces  external  to  a 
charged  ellipsoid  are  its  equipotential  surfaces,  and  so  on. 

*501 .  Chasles'  Theorem  of  Two  Confocal  Homodoids. — The  follow- 
ing theorem  is  also  given  by  Chasles  for  two  thin  confocal  homceoids 
of  equal  mass.  The  potential  produced  at  a  point  P  of  one  homceoid 
hy  the  other  is  equal  to  the  potential  produced  at  the  corresponding 
point  Q  of  the  second  homceoid  by  the  first.  [Corresponding  points 
on  two  confocal  ellipsoids  are  the  points  which  would  be  transformed 
into  one  another  if  one  homceoid  passed  into  the  other  by  a  series  of 
changes  throughout  which  the  surfaces  remain  confcx;al.] 
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First  we  shall  show  that  if  P,  -P  be  two  points  on  one  surface, 
Q,  Q'  their  corresponding  points  on  the  other,  the  distances  PQ\  P'Q 
are  equal. 

Let  the  equation  of  one  surface  be  ac^/a^  +  y^lb^  +  s^/i^^  1,  and  of 
the  other  x^^a^  +  A*)  +  ^/{b'  +  h'')  +  ff'l{c'  +  /t»)  =  1 ,  and  let  x,  y,  z,  x,  y\  z 
be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  P,  P'  on  the  first.  The  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  points  Q^  Q'  on  the  second  corresponding  to  P,  P'  are 

xja'  +  h^ja,  yjWT^Ih,  ...,  xja^  +  h^ja,  yjb^  +  h^jb,  ....       Hence 

PQ'^  =  (x-xJa'-^h''/ay+...,     FQ'=^{x  -  xJa^'  +  h^jaY  ^- ....    and 
tJierefore 

PQ''  -  PQ'  =  h'{{x''  -  x'ya'  -h  {y'  -  r)lb'  +  (s  -  -  «=)/c-^}  =  0.     (04) 

From  this  Chasles*  theorem  follows  at  once.  For  take  any  element 
of  one  homoeoid  at  P'  say.  This  is  marked  out  by  points  which  have 
corresponding  points  marking  out  a  corresponding  element  of  the 
other  homoeoid  at  Q\  and  these  elements  are  of  equal  mass.  Hence 
whatever  the  law  of  variation  of  attraction  with  distance  may  be,  the 
potential  at  Q  due  to  the  first  element  situated  at  P"  is  equal  to 
the  potential  at  P  due  to  the  second  element  situated  at  Q\  and 
similarly  for  other  elements. 

If  the  law  of  attraction  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  we 
know  that  the  potential  at  points  within  the  outer  homoeoid  produced 
by  the  matter  of  that  shell  is  constant.  Hence  the  potential  produced 
at  every  point  of  the  outer  surface  by  the  matter  of  the  inner  homoeoid 
has  the  same  value,  that  is  the  outer  oonfocal  surface  is  an  equi- 
potential  surface  of  the  inner  shell,  the  result  inferred  in  §  498. 

*502.  Ivory's  Theorem  of  the  Attraction  of  Ellipsoids.— If  Py  Q 
be  corresponding  points  on  the  surfaces  of  two  confocal  ellipsoids 
A ,  B  (of  axes  a,  6,  c,  a',  h\  c  parallel  to  a:,  y,  z)  of  uniform  density, 
the  component  field-intensity  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes,  that  of  x 
say,  produced  at  Q  by  ^ ,  is  to  the  component  field-intensity  in  the 
same  direction  at  P  produced  by  J?,  in  the  ratio  of  fee  to  h'c. 

Consider  a  prism  of  A  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  and  of  cross- 
section  dydz^  and  let  EQ^  FQ  be  the  distance  of  its  ends  A*,  F  from 
(>,  r  the  distance  of  any  element  from  the  same  point.  If  the  law 
of  attraction  be  f{r)  the  attraction  dX^  parallel  to  a-,  of  an  element 
of  length  dx  of  the  prism  on  a  unit  particle  at  ^  is  (Fig.  2(51)) 
pdydz(lrf(r)cos6=  -  pdydzf(r)dr.  Hence  if //(r)rfr=  -'\l(r)  we 
have  for  that  part  of  the  field-intensity  required  which  is  given  by 
the  prism 

dX  =  pdydz{yp(FQ)  -  ^EQ)},  (05) 

Now  of  the  other  ellipsoid  take  a  prism  the  ends  of  which  E',  F 
conespond  to  E,  F;  by  §  oOl,  E'P^EQ,  F'P^FQ,  so  that  if  the 
cross-section  be  made  dydzh'c/bc,  we  obtain  for  the  attraction  dX' 
parallel  to  .t  at  P  exerted  by  this  prism 

dX'  =  p^'dydz{^FP)  -  ^E'P)}  =^dX.  ((Jc) 
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If  pi-isms  of  cross-section  dydz  be  taken  so  as  to  exha 
ellipsoid  A,  and  corresponding  prisms  of  B  having  cross- 
dydzb'c  jbc  be  taken  to  con-espond,  B  will  be  exactly  exbaus' 
and  tbe  whole  component  field-intensities  X,  X'  will  be  in  t 
ratio  as  their  parts,  that  is  we  shall  have 

X-     b-c' 


ThLi  is  Ivory's  thet 


It  holds,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
KlG.  270. 


whiitever  be  the  law  of  attraction  of  the  elements,  providf 
according  to  a  function  of  the  distance. 

*a03.  Extension  of  Ivory's  Theorem.  Passage  from 
Theorem  to  Maclaorln'a. — PVom  Ivory's  theorem  can  be 
another  which  possibly  has  been  noticed  before.  Equation 
be  written 


X' 


■^b'c'  . 


X       o6c   I 


and,  since  tbe  density  is  thi 
be  their  respective  masses  tl 


.V      Ma!' 

If  now  the  density  of  one  of  the  ellipsoids,  say  that  i 
altered,  the  attraction  A"  exerted  by  it  in  the  direction  of 
unit  particle  at  P  will  be  altered  in  the  same  ratio  as  M'  ii 
(67')  wilt  still  hold.     This  forms  an  extension  of  Ivory's  the( 

Iq  particular  let  M'  be  made  equal  to  M,  then 

X^a'' 
that  is,  the  ^-component  of  the  field  intensity  of  ^  at  7'  i 
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,6*-compoDent  of  the  field  intensity  of  A  at  Q,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
semiaxis  a  of  ^1  to  the  corresponding  semiaxis  a  of  B, 

So  far  nothing  depends  on  the  law  of  distance  followed  hy  the 
attraction.  Now  let  the  law  be  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance.  It  is  proved  (see  AbaoliUe  Measurements  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism^  vol.  ii.  Fart  I.  p.  58)  that  the  components  of  the  field- 
intensity  due  to  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid,  at  any  point  a;,  y,  s  on  the 
sui-face  or  within  it,  are  Ax,  By,  Cz  where  A,  B,  C  are  constants.* 
Hence,  if  X"  be  the  field-intensity  produced  at  Q  by  the  ellipsoid  B, 


Ji  "  __  xja^  +  h^ja  _  a 
__  . 

A  X  a 

But  X'  —  Xaja\  so  that  we  obtain  X"  —  X,  The  same  thing 
holds  for  the  other  components,  and  thus  as  in  §  500  we  obtain  again 
Maclaurin*8  theorem. 

*504.  Law  of  Force  for  Gravitating  Matter  Deduced  from  Non- 
existence of  Field  within  Spherical  Shell. — The  following  important 
deduction  from  Ivorv's  theorem  is  due  to  Duhamel.t  Two  concen- 
trie  sphei*es  of  the  same  density  form  a  particular  case  of  the  two 
confocal  ellipsoids  just  considered.  The  field-intensities  X,  X'  of 
two  such  spheres  at  corresponding  points,  the  extremities  of  two 
radii  ?•',  r  drawn  from  the  common  centre  in  the  same  direction, 
are  in  the  ratio  r^jr^.  If  the  law  of  attraction  be  such  that  the 
mass  of  the  shell  of  the  larger  sphere  external  to  r  have  no  field- 
intensity  in  its  interior,  the  intensity  X\  due  to  the  larger  sphere 
at  the  surface  of  the  smaller,  reduces  to  that  due  to  the  matter 
within  the  smaller.  Hence  X\  X'  are  the  attractions  of  the  smaller 
.sphere  on  unit  particles  at  the  distances  r\  r  from  the  ceiiti^ 
I'espectively,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  are  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  these  di'>tances.  Since  the  small  sphere  can  be  made  as  small 
as  we  please,  and  we  can  compare  the  field-intensity  which  it  pro* 
duces  at  its  own  surface  with  that  which  it  produces  at  the  siu*- 
faces  of  larger  spheres  of  different  radius,  we  see  that  the  law  of 
attraction  which  must  hold  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance. 

Hence  the  law  of  the  invei-se  square  of  the  distance  could  be 
properly   inferred    from   an   experiment   proving  that  there  is  no 

*  The  value  of  A  is  2vl'pahe  fT——    .,,,„..    ., —74,  those  of  B  and  C 

are  obtained  from  this  bv  multiplying  the  element  of  the  integral  by 
(,/-'-|.02)/(ft2^0i),  (a2-i-05«)/(c^  +  02)  respectively.  The  components  of  field - 
intenbity  at  an  external  point  x  y,  z  are  given  by  exactly  similar  formulae,  in 
which,  however,  the  lower  limit  of  the  integral  is  replaced  by  ^j*  where  ^*  is 
the  positive  or  numerically  least  root  of  the  cubic  in  0-  given  by 

•)  o  o 

•f-  Cwtrs  ill'  Mtcanique,  Premiere  Partie,  §  151. 
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gravitational  field-intensity  within  a  hollow  spherical  shell  of  uni- 
form thickness  and  density.  A  proof  depending  on  this  principle 
WAS  given  by  Cavendish  for  the  law  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

Another  proof  that  the  law  of  attraction  is  the  invei-se  square 
of  the  distance  if  there  be  no  force  within  a  uniform  spherical  shell 
is  given  by  Laplace  in  the  Mecaniqiie  Celeste^  Li  v.  II.,  No.  12.  See 
also  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.,  vol.  i.,  art.  74e. 

505.  Oentre  of  Gravity.  Gentrobaric  Bodies. — As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin,*  Green's  theory  of  replacement  of 
Attracting  matter  leads  to  the  determination  of  distributions  which 
have  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  Centre  of  Gravity.  As  already 
noticed,  this  term  has  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own,  and  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  centroid  or  centre  of  mass.  The  following  is  a 
definition : — 

Let  a  distribution  of  gravitating  matter  the  configuration  of  tlie 
particles  of  which  are  fixed  relatively  to  one  another  (a  rigid  body) 
be  given,  and  let  the  forces  between  its  particles  and  those  of  anothei- 
rigid  body  reduce  to  a  single  force  which  always  passes  through  a 
point  fixed  relatively  to  the  first  body,  however  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  bodies  may  be  changed,  that  point  is  said  to  be  the  Centre 
of  Gravity  of  the  first  body. 

As  we  shall  see,  a  large  number  of  distributions  of  matter  do  not 
possess  centres  of  gravity.  A  body  which  does  possess  one  is  called  a 
centrobaric  body. 

Let  a  centre  of  gravity  G  be  found  to  exist  for  a  body  B  and  the 
attractive  forces  between  it  and  another  body  A.  We  may  prove 
that  the  point  G  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  B  for  the  action  between 
B  and  any  other  distribution  of  matter  wholly  external  to  the 
bounding  surface  of  A . 

First,  since  the  resultant  force  passes  through  G  for  any  one 
position  of  A,G  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  B  for  a  distribution  made 
up  of  a  repetition  of  -4  in  any  number  of  diffei-ent  positions.  Take 
such  a  position  of  A  that  a  sphere,  centre  C  say,  can  be  described  so 
its  to  completely  enclose  it  without  including  any  pai-t  of  B.  Now 
turn  A  round  a  diameter  of  the  sphere  as  an  axis  so  that  each 
pai-ticle  describes  a  circle :  since  the  resultant  attraction  between  it 
and  ^  passes  through  G  for  every  position,  so  also  will  the  resultant 
a^ttraction  between  B  and  a  body  formed  by  distributing  each  particle 
of  A  uniformly  round  the  circle  it  has  described. 

Also  since  this  holds  for  every  axis  through  C  round  which  A  can  be 
revolved,  it  holds  for  the  attraction  between  B  and  the  body  formed  by 
uniformly  distributing  each  particle  of  A  over  the  sphere  of  centre  0 
on  which  it  lies  in  any  of  the  positions  just  considered.  Thus  it 
holds  for  the  attraction  between  A  and  a  body  made  up  of  uniform 
concentric  shells. 

But  the  force  between  any  uniform  shell  and  each  particle  of  an 

«  Proc.  B.S.L\,  February  1864. 
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external  body  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  mass  of  the  shell  were 
concentrated  at  the  centre.  Hence  the  attraction  between  B  and  a 
particle  equal  in  mass  to  B  placed  at  G  passes  through  G  as  well  as  6*. 

Hence  also  the  resultant  attraction  between  any  particle  at  C  and 
B  passes  through  G.  This  holds  for  any  position  of  G  for  which  a 
sphere  can  be  described  as  stated  above ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  C 
can  be  taken  anyiohere  in  the  space  external  to  B, 

For  take  a  position  of  A  for  which  a  sphere  can  be  drawn  to 
include  A  and  exclude  B,  There  will  be  a  certain  region  within 
which  the  centres  of  such  spheres  can  lie  and  outside  which  they  cannot. 
Place  A  partly  within  partly  without  such  a  region.  The  attraction 
between  B  and  a  particle  placed  at  any  point  within  the  region  is 
through  6r,  and  therefore  the  direction  of  the  resultant  attraction 
between  B  and  the  part  of  A  within  the  region  passes  through  6'> 
since  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every  particle.  But  since  the  whole 
attraction  between  A  and  B  acts  through  G^  the  direction  of  the 
attraction  between  B  and  the  remainder  of  A  passes  through  6'. 
Spheres  can  now  be  drawn  from  points  within  a  new  region  of  space 
so  as  to  include  the  latter  part  of  A  and  exclude  B,  and  it  can  be 
proved  as  before  that  the  action  between  B  and  a  particle  placed  at 
any  point  within  the  new  region  passes  through  G,  This  lattei* 
region  may  be  extended  like  the  former  one  ;  and  in  this  way  it  can 
be  proved  by  successive  steps  that  a  particle  situated  at  any  (x>int 
external  to  ^  is  attracted  in  a  line  joining  it  with  G. 

Since  the  lines  of  force  are  straight  lines  passing  through  6\  the 
equipotential  surfaces  described  in  space  external  to  B  are  evidently 
spheres  with  their  centres  at  G,  It  follows  that  G  must  be  suiTOunded 
by  matter,  that  is,  that  no  path  can  be  drawn  to  G  from  space  external 
to  B  without  passing  through  the  matter  of  B.  For  if  f^uch  a  line 
could  be  drawn  G  would  lie  in  free  space  continuous  with  that  outside 
7A  and  in  that  space  the  lines  of  force  would  be  straight  lines  through 
G,  Thus,  a  closed  surface  could  be  described  in  free  space  about 
G  the  surface  integitil  of  normal  force  over  which  would  not  be  zero, 
and  which  therefore  must  according  to  §  456  include  matter,  which 
contradicts  the  supposition  as  to  the  position  of  G,  Hence  a  body 
such  as  an  anchor  ring,  an  open  cylinder,  an  incomplete  sphei-ical 
shell,  iScc.,  cannot  have  a  centre  of  gravity. 

Since  the  equipotential  surfaces  are  spheres  with  a  common  centre 
G,  the  body  must  attract  external  particles  as  if  its  whole  mass  were 
collected  at  G.  For  it  is  easy  to  show  by  considering  different 
spherical  surfaces  that  the  field-intensity  at  external  points  falls  off 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

For  external  points  on  spheres  which  are  described  from  G  as 
centre  but  which  do  not  include  the  whole  of  B,  the  equipotential 
surfaces  are  the  spherical  surfaces  passing  through  those  points. 
This  is  a  possible  case  when  we  have  a  sphere  as  at  §  492,  the  density 
of  which  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance  from  an 
external  point  F,  The  Centre  of  Gravity  G  is  then  the  inverse  point 
of  F  relatively  to  the  sphere. 
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506.  Formation  of  Gentrobaric  Distributioiis. — It  is  possible  to 
distribute  any  given  quantity  M'  of  matter  over  any  closed  surface, 
completely  enclosing  a  given  mass  M  of  matter  so  as  to  produce 
a  system  centrobaric  as  regards  the  field  external  to  the  surface, 
and  having  any  specified  internal  point  as  centre  of  gravity. 

For  (1)  distribute  over  the  surface  a  quantity  of  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  at  the  given  surface  a  potential  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  potential  V  produced  by  M  at  each  point  of  the  surface.     The 

Fig.  271. 


potential  at  each  point  of  the  surface  and  without  it  is  thus  reduced 
to  zero,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  on  the  surface  is  -  if. 

Now  (2)  distribute  matter  over  the  surface  so  as  to  produce  at 
any  element  E  a  potential  kMjGE.  The  potential  at  each  element  E 
has  this  value,  and  the  external  field  is  precisely  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  M  at  G,  Therefore  the  system  is  centrobaric,  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  on  the  surface  zero,  and  the  whole  quantity 
within  is  the  same  as  before.  Now  add  any  quantity  of  matter  over 
the  surface  so  as  to  produce  at  each  element  E  a  potential  kM'/GE. 

The  potential  at  each  element  of  the  surface  is  now 
k{M'\-M')GE,  and  at  each  external  point  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  M-\-M'  at  G.  If  we  do  not  contemplate  negative 
matter  at  any  part  of  the  surface,  we  must,  if  the  field -intensity 
is  outward  instead  of  inward  across  the  surface  at  any  element, 
diminish  M,  so  that  M*  may  be  made  sufficient  for  the  required 
purpose. 

We  have  an  important  but  less  general  problem  when  M  is  zero. 
Particular  cases  of  this  are  a  spherical  shell  of  matter,  the  surface 
density  of  which  varies  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  from  an 
external  point  F^  and  a  spherical  volume  distribution  the  density  of 
which  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance  from  F.  The 
shell  attracts  external  particles  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at 
G^  the  inverse  point  of  F  with  respect  to  the  sphere.  Hence,  if  any 
internal  point  is  to  be  chosen  as  G,  the  density  must  be  made  to  vary 
inversely  as  the  cube  (or  the  fifth  power  according  to  the  case)  of 
the  distance  from  the  corresponding  inverse  point  F  outside. 

It  is  clear  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  centrobaric  body  coin- 
cides with  its  centre  of  inertia.     For  the  body  is  centrobaric  for  aU 

2h 
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external  extracting  bodies.  It  is  so  for  a  body  so  distant  that  the 
forces  on  the  different  particles  of  the  centrobaric  distribution  are 
infinitely  nearly  parallel;  the  forces  on  the  particles  are  propor- 
tional to  the  masses,  and  the  centre  of  these  forces  (§  174)  is  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

507.  Centrobaric  Distributions  are  Kinetically  SymmetricaL — 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  a  centrobaric  body  has  the  same  moment 
of  inertia  about  every  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  is  to 
say,  all  such  axes  are  principal  axes,  and  the  momental  ellipsoid  for 
that  point  is  a  sphere.  The  reader  may  endeavour  to  supply  a  proof 
of  this  theorem,  or  have  recourse  to  Thomson  and  Tait*s  Xatural 
Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  Part  II.,  where  further  information  regarding 
centrobaric  bodies  will  be  found. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ASTRONOinOAL  DYNAMICS.* 

508.  Orbital  Motion  of  a  Particle  under  a  Central  Force. 
Specification  of  the  Central  Force. — We  shall  take  first  the  case  of 
a  particle  which  moves  under  the  influence  of  a  force  directed  towards 
a  fixed  point,  and  varying  according  to  a  single-valued  function  of  the 
distance  of  the  particle  from  that  point.  Afterwards  we  shall  con- 
sider shortly  the  problem  of  the  relative  motion  of  two  bodies  which 
act  on  one  another  with  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  illustrate  the 
i-esult  by  means  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  add  a  few  general  considerations 
i-egarding  the  problems  of  greater  complexity  that  exist  in  the  motion 
of  the  planets  and  give  references  to  further  sources  of  information. 

The  line  drawn  from  the  fixed  point  to  the  particle  is  called 
the  radius-vector,  its  length  is  denoted  by  r.  If,  then,  F  be  the 
central  force,  we  have  F=J\r).  Unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  it 
ivill  be  assumed  that  the  force  on  the  particle  is  an  attraction,  and 
that  F  is  its  numerical  value.  Also  the  positive  sense  of  the  radius- 
vector  will  be  taken  as  outwards  from  the  centre  :  hence,  when  the 
mass-acceleration  in  this  sense  is  calculated,  we,  shall  have  to  equate 
it  to  -  F,  Until  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the  results  of  the 
theory  to  the  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  the  particle 
livill  be  taken  as  of  unit  mass.  To  modify  the  equations  at  any 
stage,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  accelerations  by 
the  mass  m  of  the  moving  particle. 

509.  The  Motion  is  in  One  Plane. — The  particle  is  supposed 
given  in  motion  at  a  certain  instant  with  velocity  v^  at  a  point  at 
iivhich  the  radius-vector  has  length  r^.  The  distance  traversed  by 
the  particle  in  an  infinitesimal  intei*val  of  time,  dt^  including  or 
iaimediately  succeeding  the  instant  is,  of  course,  v^dt,  and  the  accele- 
ration is  in  the  plane  determined  by  the  centre  of  force  and  thp 
element  of  path  v^dt.  The  velocity  generated  in  dt  therefore  lies  in 
that  plane,  so  that  in  the  next  element  of  time  the  motion  lies  in  the 
same  plane  as  before,  and  so  on. 

510.  Accelerations  along  and  at  Bight  Angles  to  the  Radius- 
Vector.  Law  of  Uniform  Description  of  Areas. — These  are,  of 
course,  accelerations  along  directions  fixed  in  space  and  coinciding  at 

*  This  chapter  may  be  omitted  on  a  first  reading  and  by  beginners. 
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Fig.  272. 


the  instant  with  the  radius- vector  and  the  perpendicular  to  it.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  particle  P  is  moving,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27:f, 
about  the  centre  of  force  0,  and  that  the  accelerations  are  taken  in 

the  directions  OP,  PA",  where  OP  is 
the  position  of  the  radius- vector, 
making  an  angle  Q  with  the  fixed 
line  OA  in  the  plane  of  motion,  and 
Py  is  at  right  angles  to  OP,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  The  velo- 
city relatively  to  the  moving  direc- 
tion OP  is  r.  But  this  direction  is 
turning  round  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  arrow  with  angulur 

velocity  B,  Hence  the  velocity 
parallel  to  a  fixed  line  coinciding 
with  OP  of  a  point  on  PX  distant 

q  from  P  isr  —  Oq.  If  ^  is  fixed  in 
value  the  velocity  of  the  same  point 
relatively  to  the  moving  axis  PX  i< 

zero,  and  its  velocity  j  +  Or  along  a  fixed  axis  coinciding  with  the 

instantaneous  position  of  PX  reduces  to  Br.  The  velocities  of  P 
relatively  to  the  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  OP,  PX  are  therefore 

r,  Or, 

The  accelerations  are  therefore,  by  (76),  §  271,  r-rO^  along  OP, 

and  rO  +  2rd  along  PX,    The  former  must  be  equal  to  the  force  from 
0  to  P,  and  the  latter  must  be  zero. 
We  thus  get 

f-r«2=  -F,  r'd  +  2re  =  0,  (1) 


The  latter  equation  may  be  written 


(2) 


and  has  the  following  obvious  interpretation.  The  area  swept  over 
by  the  radius-vector,  while  the  angle  6  is  increased  by  the  element  dB, 

is  ^r^d  &,  so  that  r^B  is  twice  the  rate  of  description  of  area  by  the 
radius-vector.  Equation  (2)  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment 

r^B  =  h  (3) 


where  A  is  a  constant ;  that  is,  that  the  rate  of  description  of  area  by 
the  radius-vector  is  unvarying.  This  is,  in  other  words,  the  theorem 
that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  particle  about  the  centre  of 
force  0  is  constant,  a  theorem  which  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the 
direction  of  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  the  particle  at  each 
instant  passes  through  0,  and  therefore  has  no  moment  aboat  O. 
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511.  Differential  Equation  of  the  Orbit. — If  1/^6  be  put  for  r,  we 
have,  since  r  and  6  vary  together, 


by  (3).     Hence  also 


'--^'%--^^'%  (^) 


Also  r&-  —  K-lr^  —  Khi?^  and  this  with  (5)  converts  the  first  of  (1) 
into 

S,2  +  ^^  =  p-.'  W 

which  is  the  differential  polar  equation  of  the  orbit. 

512.  Equation  of  Orbit  when  Force  is  Function  of  Distance. 
Law  of  Inverse  Square. — When  F  is  given  as  a  function  of  the  dis- 
tance, y][w),  (6)  can  be  used  to  find  the  orbit;  or  conversely,  if  the 
orbit  is  given,  (6)  can  be  used  to  find  the  law  of  force.  As  an 
example  of  the  former  problem  take  the  case  of  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  sr^uare  of  the  distance.  Here  F=fiu^,  and  we 
have 

of  which  the  complete  solution  is 

u-ji^  =  Acos{6-a), 

fv 

where  6   and   a  are   constants.     It   is   clear   that  when    6>  -  a  =  0, 
a  ==  fi/h^  +  A,  or  r=  l/(/x/A'^  +  -4 ),  and  that  when  6-a  =  Tr,  u  =  fi/h^  -  A 
or  r—  l/{ti/h'  -  -4).     Calling  the  first  of  these  values  of  r  a(l  -  e),  and 
the  second  a(l  +e)  we  obtain  A  —e/a{l  -  e'^),  and  iJ^IJir  =  l/a(l  -  c^). 
Hence  the  solution  becomes 

r=-    «(1-:^1.  ^,  (8) 

l+ecos(^-a)  ^  ' 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  conic  section,  of  latus-rectum  'la{\  -  e-), 
major  axis  2a,  and  eccentricity  e.  It  is  a  hyperbola  if  e>  1,  and  an 
ellipse  if  c<'l. 

613.  The  Orbit  is  Concave  or  Convex  towards  the  Centre  of 
Force  according  as  the  Force  is  an  Attraction  or  a  Bepulsion. — 
This  is  true  whatever  the  law  of  force  may  be.  The  particle  at  any 
instant  is  moving  along  the  tangent  to  the  path.  According  as  the 
force  is  an  attraction  or  a  repulsion,  the  velocity  generated  in  an 
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interval  of  time  dt  following  the  instant  is  towards  or  from  the 
centre  of  curvature.  Thus,  in  the  former  case  the  direction  of 
motion  changes  from  P  to  Q,  as  shown  in  Fig.  273,  and  in  the  latter 
from  P'  to  Q\  as  in  Fig.  274. 

The  same  result  is  easily  obtained  analytically.  It  is  clear  from 
Fig.  275,  in  which  PQ  denote  the  positions  of  the  particle  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  an  interval  of  time  dt,  that  if  PQ  be  denoted 
hy  ds,  and  QS  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  OP,  we  have  QS—rdS, 

Fig.  274. 


Fig.  273. 


SP  =  -  dr.     Hence  ds^  =  r^dS^  +  dr^.     Also  if  OMP  be  a  right  angle 
sin  SPQ  =  p/r  =  rdd/da.     Thus  ds^  =  t^dd^jp^.     Hence 


and  we  obtain 


1  dp       Jd^u       \      F  f,... 


by  (G)  since  du/dd.d6/dr=  -  m*. 

It  is  clear  that  for  concavity  towards  0,  p  must  increase  or 
diminish  with  r,  that  is,  dp/dr  must  be  positive.  Hence  dhildffi-^u 
must  also  be  positive.  The  reverse  is  the  case  for  convexity.  Thus, 
according  as  /'  is  positive  or  negative,  that  is,  is  an  attraction  or  a 
repulsion,  the  curve  is  concave  or  convex  towards  the  centre  of  force. 

514.  Law  of  Inverse  Square.  Criterion  of  Orbit.  Velodty 
from  Infinity. — Calculating  the  value  of  v'^,  the  square  of  the  velocity 
when  the  radius-vector  is  of  length  r  and  makes  an  angle  6  with  a 
line  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  we  obtain  from  (9)  (since  />r  =  A) 
and  (8) 
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(ldu\^  ,  ..,"1  _    /2     1 


r»  = 


m^-'ri'-l} 
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(11) 


But  the  velocity  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  unit  particle  in 
falling  under  the  influence  of  a  centreward  force  fi/x^  from  infinity 
to  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  force  is  given  by 


r»=2,/|= 


Hence 


r2-v2=:^=_^ 


SJJL 

» 

r 
A2 


a    a\l  -  e^) 


(12) 


(13) 


Fig.  275. 


Thus,  if  i?2>r-,  then  6>1,  and  the  path  is  a  hyperbola;  and  if 
t?2<  V,  then  e<  1,  and  the  path  is  an  ellipse.  The  path  is  therefore  an 
ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  with  the  centre  of  force  as  a  focus  according  as 


Fig.  276. 


the  Velocity  v  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  F,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
expressed,  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  from  infinity.  When 
the  orbit  is  a  hyperbola  under  an  attractive  force,  the  particle  moves 
in  that  branch  of  the  hyperbola  within  which  lies  the  centre  of 
force. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  force  is  repulsive  and  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  inverse  squai*e  of  the  distance,  the  orbit  is  a  hyperbola 
with  the  centre  of  force  as  a  focus,  but  the  particle  moves  in  the 
branch  which  is  convex  to  the  centie  of  force.  The  two  cases  are 
shown  in  Fig.  276.     F  is  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  particle  moves 
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in  the  branch  A  or  the  branch  B,  according  as  the  force  is  attractive 
or  repulsive. 

If  the  law  of  force  be  fi/r*,  where  n>l,  the  velocity  from  infinity 
is  given  by 

^p=  ftdr^J^l—^,  (U) 

r 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  of  force  be  fir*,  where  m>  -  1,  the 
velocity  from  infinity  is  infinite.  But  in  this  case  the  velocity 
acquired  in  moving  from  a  point  at  distance  r  to  the  centre  of  force 
is  finite.     Using  V  in  this  sense  we  obtain 


ir^=./ 


r'»rfr=— ^r»+^  (IT)) 

wi  + 1 


515.  Energy   of  Orbital    Motion   of  Particle. — We   can   now 

assign  the  energy  of  the  motion.  The  potential  energy  of  the 
moving  particle  in  any  position,  the  distance  of  which  from  the 
centre  of  force  is  r,  is  the  work  which  must  be  done  against  the 
attraction  f(r)  in  carrying  the  particle  to  that  position  from  a 
chosen  standard  position  at  distance  c,  say.  If  j^r)  =  fir'"',  where  m 
may  be  positive  or  negative,  the  potential  energy  E  is  given  by 

r  r 

E  =  ff{r)dr  =  i,  fr^'dr  =  - ,''—  (7-«'+»  -  c-'+^ ).  ( 1 6) 

J  J  w  4- 1 

c  c 

Hence,  if  at  a  distance  r  the  velocity  be  v,  the  principle  of  con- 
seivation  of  energy  gives 

ir2  +  ^  =  iv2^.__^^(ym'+l_^«'+l)^A'^  (17) 

where  K  denotes  the  whole  energy  of  the  particle. 
If  m'  <  -  1  =  -  71,  say,  this  last  equation  becomes 

lv^  +  E=^W--^   (r»-«-c'-")  =  A'.  (IS) 

Taking  in   this  case    c  =  oc    for  the  standard   position  of  zero 
potential  energy,  this  la.<t  equation  becomes 

or 

h-'-lV^^K,  (19) 

where  V  is  the  velocity  from  infinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  m'>  -l^E  becomes  infinite  when  a  =  x  , 
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1 

1 

1 


and  we  choose  as  the  standard  position  r  =  0.     Hence  in  this  case 
la  +  1  is  always  positive,  and 


m'  +  l  ^ 


The  energy  equation  is  therefore 


(20) 


The  energy  equation  (18)  gives,  of  course,  if  v^  be  the  velocity  at 
distance  r^  in  the  orbit, 

'  Fig.  277. 


1  •> 


W  =  „fi('-' -"-»-,'-")•     (21) 


If  the  motion  be  in  an  ellipse 
under  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse 
sfjuare  of  the  distance  and  v^  be  the 
velocity  at  the  shortest  distance, 
that  is,  at  the  distance  a(l-e) 
(§512)  from  the  focus  which  is  the 
centre  of  force,  the  equation  of 
energy  is 

\^-W  =  d^--   ,-,--,).      (22) 

\r     a(l  -t)j 

But  since  the  particle,  when  at  dis> 

tancea(l  -  c),is  moving  perpendicularly  to  the  major  axip,Vpa(  I 
or  v^  =  h^la\\  -  e)2  =  ;i(l  +  e)/a(l  -  e),  since  //  =  h^\a(\  - 1% 
(22)  becomes 


\  r     '2a  j 


Thus 


(22') 


the  e(juation  (11)  already  obtained  above. 

51 G.  Tangential  and  Normal  Besolution.  Chord  of  Curvature. 
— Let  the  velocity  v  at  the  point  F  be  inclined  to  the  radius-vector 
at  an  angle  ^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  277.  The  component  of  central  force 
along  the  tangent  is  jPcos0,  in  the  direction  opposing  the  motion,  the 
other  rectangular  component  Fsin<p  is  inwards  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature.  Hence,  if  M  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P, 


civ  ri         .         ^  rr   • 

V--  =  -  7"  COS0,     —  =  rsin0. 
as  K  ^ 


(2:5) 


By  Fig.  277  cosf  ^dr/dsj  and  therefore  the  first  of  (23)  becomes 
vdv  =  -  Fdr^  so  that  we  obtain  by  integration 

Jt?2=  -/Fdr+C, 


I 
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whicli  is  another  form  of  the  energy  equation.     If  F=f(r)  this  is 

■or 

h^-w=nu)-nr),  (24) 

if  F(r)  =ff{r)dr,  and  r^  is  the  value  of  the  distance  at  the  point  from 
which  the  integration  is  regarded  as  begun. 

For  example,  if/(7*)  =  /x/7*^,  and  r^  is  a(l  -c),  that  is,  if  the  orbit  is 
an  ellipse  round  a  centre  of  force  in  one  of  the  foci, 

This  is  equation  (22),  which  was  obtained  in  §  515  by  practically  the 
isame  process. 

The  second  equation  of  (28)  can  be 
Fig.  278.  written  in  the  form 

v2  =  J/'.2/?sinf  (2f;) 

But  2/?sin^  is  the  length  of  what  is 
called  the  **chord  of  curvature"  through 
the  centre  of  force,  that  is,  that  chord 
of  the  circle  described  from  the  centie 
of  curvature  with  radius  R  which  coin- 
cides in  direction  with  PO.  [Fig.  27 H 
\  /         shows  the  centre  of  curvature  C  of  the 

orbit  (an  ellipse)  at  the  point  P,  S  is 
^  v^  ,'-'  the  centre  of  force,  and  PST  the  chord 

""" ''  of  curvature.]      By   comparison   with 

the  equation  v^  —  2gh,  we  see  that  v^  is 
the  velocity  which  the  particle  would  acquire  in  moving  from  rest 
under  a  constant  acceleration  /'  in  the  direction  of  motion,  through 
a  distance  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  chord  of  curvature. 

Thus,  in  the  particular  case  of  a  circular  orbit  of  radius  a  about  a 
centre  of  force  at  the  centre  and  under  a  foi'ce  fi/a^  the  velocity  is  that 
which  would  ba  acquired  by  the  unit  particle  in  moving  under  constant 
acceleration  fi/a^  in  the  direction  of  motion  through  a  distance  ia. 
The  velocity  proper  to  an  infinitesimal  satellite  revolving  round  the 

earth  in  a  circle  of  radius  P  about  the  earth's  centre  is  therefore  ^^gR 
where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  distance  R.  The  period 
of  revolution  of  the  satellite  would  be  2irR/JgR  =  2frJR>'gj  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  oscillating  under  gravity  g,  and  of  length 
equal  to  the  earth's  radius. 

517.  Apsides  and  Apsidal  Distances. — In  an  elliptic  orbit  de- 
scribed round  a  centre  of  force  in  the  focus,  there  are  only  two  points 
at  which  the  direction  of  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  i-adi us- vector. 
8uch  a  point  is  called  an  aj)se,  and  its  distance  from  the  focus  is 
called  an  apsidal  distance. 


I 

i 

I 
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The  conditioQ  for  an  apse  is  that  du/dd  =  0,  and  by  using  this 
condition  in  the  general  differential  equation  of  a  central  orbit  it  can 
be  proved  that  while  the  number  of  apsides  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  orbit,  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  apsidal  distances  if  the 
force  varies  as  a  single-valued  function  of  the  distance.  This, 
however,  can  be  seen  without  analysis  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. Let  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  apse  be  reversed 
in  direction  without  change  of  numerical  value,  the  portion  of  the 
orbit  just  before  described  will  be  retraced,  since  the  acceleration  is 
the  same  as  before  at  each  point,  but  inclined  to  the  direction  of 
motion  at  an  angle  which  is  the  supplement  of  its  former  inclination 
to  the  direction  of  motion  at  the  same  point.  Hence,  whatever  rate 
of  increase  or  diminution  of  velocity  took  place  in  any  element  of 
the  path  before,  there  will  be  an  equal  diminution  or  increase  in  the 
same  element  in  the  backward  motion.  But  the  part  of  the  orbit 
described  in  the  backward  motion  must  be  that  which  would  be  given 
by  the  part  beyond  the  apse,  if  the  diagram  were  turned  round 
through  an  angle  of  180^,  the  radius- vector  to  the  apse  as  an  axis. 
The  parts  of  the  orbit  on  the  two  sides  of  an  apse  therefore  lie 
symmetrically  about  the  radius-vector  to  the  apse,  and  the  apsidal 
distance  first  on  one  side  is  equal  to  that  first  on  the  other  side  of 
the  apse. 

518.  Determination  of  Orbit. — If  the  plane  of  the  orbit  and  the 
centre  of  force,  and  the  velocity  and  direction  of  motion  be  given,  the 
orbit  can  be  determined.  The  case  of  greatest  physical  importance  is 
the  elliptic  orbit  described  by  a  particle  under  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

The  centre  of  force  is  the  focus  S,  Fig.  278,  of  the  ellipse.  The  plane 
of  the  orbit  being  given,  and  the  centre  of  force,  if  the  velocity  v  at  .h 
point  P,  distant  r  from  the  centre  of  force  be  known  in  magnitude  and 
direction,  the  orbit  can  be  completely  determined.  For  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  centre  of  force  on  the  direction  of  motion  at  P  is 
known  in  length  and  position.  If  its  length  be  p,  we  have  vp  =  h  ; 
hence  h  is  known. 

For  an  ellipse,  as  has  already  been  seen,  v^  must  be  less  than 
2fi/r,  the  square  of  the  velocity  from  infinity  at  P,  This  is  known 
since  ft  is  supposed  known.  By  §§  512,  514,  a{i  -e^)  —  h^/fi,  and 
v'=^,jL{2/r-l/a).     Thus 

a^-J^,    .«  =  'i--A\  (27) 

2/i  -  v-r  fia 

and  therefore  the  length  of  the  semi-axis  minor  is  by  Fig.  277 

b  =  a/l  -  «^  =  ^y  ^  =  y -^^-^in  ^.  (28) 

The  orbit  is  finally  determined  as  follows.  The  direction  of 
motion  being  known,  a  normal  to  the  ellipse  at  P  can  be  drawn. 
This  drawn  inward  makes  an  angle  7r/2  -  0  with  the  radius-vector  ;  a 
line  drawn  inward  from  P  making  an  equal  angle  with  SP  will  pass 
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Fig.  279. 


through  the  second  focus  S',  and  since  SF  +  PS'^'Za,  the  second 
focus  is  determined. 

fV>r  this  determination  there  have  been  required  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  force,  a  point  in  the  orbit,  and  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  velocity  at  that  point. 

519.  Elements  of  an  Orbit. — In  the  case  of  a  planetary  orbit  the 
position  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  determined  by  its  inclination  to- 

the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit 
(or  eclipiic),  and  the  position, 
of  the  line  of  intersection  of 
these  two  planes  (which  passes, 
of  course,  through  the  sun'» 
centre),  or  lirie  «/*  nodes  as  it 
is  called.  The  nodes  are  the 
two  points  where  the  planet 
in  its  motion  passes  through 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  To 
an  eye  placed  in  space  away 
beyond  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  and  looking  down  on 
the  ecliptic,  the  planet  will 
appear  to  pass  from  the  under 
or  southern  side  of  the  eclip- 
tic to  the  upper  or  northern 
side  at  one  node,  and  to  pass 
from  the  upper  to  the  under  side  at  the  other  node.  The  former  is 
therefore  called  the  ascending  node^  the  latter  the  descending  node. 

The  position  of  the  line  of  nodes  is  defined  by  the  angle  the  line 
drawn  from  the  sun's  centre  to  the  ascending  node  makes  with  that 
drawn  to  the  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  at  the  vernal  equinox^ 
This  is  called  the  '*  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  ascending  node." 

The  position  of  the  major  axis  and  the  centre  of  the  orbit  are 
given  by  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  perihelion  (or  point  at 
which  the  planet  is  nearest  the  sun)  and  the  perihelion  distance 
a(l  -e). 

This  determination  of  the  orbit  involves  a  knowledge  of  six 
quantities;  (1)  the  semi-axis  major  a,  (2)  the  eccentricity  «,  (3)  the 
inclination  \//  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  ;  (4)  the  longitude 
a  of  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  nearest  to  the  centre  of  force 
(the  ** longitude  of  the  perihelion");  (5)  the  longitude  /3  of  the 
ascending  node  ;  and  (6)  the  longitude  t7  of  the  planet  at  the  zero  of 
reckoning  of  time.  This  last  is  called  the  epoch,  and  enables  the 
position  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  at  any  instant  to  be  stated. 

520.  Anomalies: — Tme,  Eccentric,  Mean.  Relations  connect- 
ing them. — The  angle  turned  through  by  the  radius- vector  as  the 
pai-ticle  moves  from  its  position  A,  Fig.  279,  of  shortest  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force  S  is  called  the  true  anoimaly.  It  is  thus  the 
angle  ASP.  If  a  circle  be  described  on  the  major  axis  AA  oi  the 
orbit  as  diameter,  and  an  ordinate  NP  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
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the  major  axis  to  the  particle  P,  and  prcnluced  to  meet  the  ci 
Q,  the  attgle  ACQ  is  called  the  ecce/ilric  anomaly. 

The  maao  angular  velocity  n  with  which  the  radius-vectoi 
rouad  is  kfab,  since  irab  is  the  area  swept  over  in  one  i'ev< 
and  A  is  twice  the  rate  of  description  of  area.  Or,  since  6  =  c 
and  A=  Ji^a{l  -e*) 


-s- 


The  quantity  n/,  if  f  be  time  of  describing  the  arc  AP  oi  the  < 
called  the  mean,  anomaly.  The  period,  or  time  iu  which  the 
vector  makes  one  turn,  is  thus  '2w,J<^/fi. 

Beferring  to  Fig.  ~2T$,  and  calling  the  eccentric  anomaly  fe 
true  anomaly  d,  we  can  expre^  ( 1)  nt,  (*2)  8,  in  terms  of  ^.  Cleai 
ASP  =  {b/a)  area  ^.S^  =  (6/a)  (area  A  UQ  -  area  SCQ)  =  J  ab{^  - 
But 

area  ASP  =  —  area  APA'  =  nt  x  ^ab. 


Henoe 
Also 

t,t 

=  f 

..inf 

A'5 

=  cs 

-C.V  = 

ue 

-«cos^ 

^«{e 

-cos^). 

But  also 

YS  = 

-  SPco 

s«- 

a(«C0SV 

-1) 

x)Ga 

Hence 

that  is 

cose  = 

ecos^ 

^9    or 

i-cose 

l+cosW 

+  e 

1  -COS^ 
1+COK^ 

tan^ll  = 

v/ 

;-n*" 

if 

Also  as  the  reade 

rmay 

verify 

sin^  = 

VI" 

"^'V"' 

CORff' 

From  (31)  we  have  tan  J^  =  tan ^8^(1  -e)/l  +eand, there 
{32)  we  can  write  (30)  in  the  form 


B(  =  2tan-'|    /i  -tanjoj  -ejY^ 


l+e. 


which  enables  the  time  taken  to  describe  any  arc  of  the  ellipt 
to  be  calculated. 

A  problem  of  great  importance  in  pbyijicaJ  astronomy  is  tb 
lation  of  r  and  0  for  any  known  value  of  t.  This  is  known  as  I 
problem,  and  several  solutions  by  which  the  calculbtion  can  b 
by  approximation  have  been  given ;  but  for  these  the  reade 
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consult  treatises  on  Physical  Astronomy  or  special   works  on  the 
Dynamics  of  a  Particle. 

521.  Problem  of  Two  Bodies. — So  far  we  have  supposed  the 
particle  to  move  round  a  fixed  centre  ;  in  other  words,  the  satellite  has 
been  regarded  as  having  a  mass  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  primary  attracting  body.  But  in  the  actual  case  of  planetary 
motion  this  condition  is  only  approximately  fulfilled.  The  mass  of 
no  planet  can  he  regarded  as  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
s\in,  and  therefore  there  is  acceleration  of  the  sun  towards  the  planet 
which  is  to  the  acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun  in  the 
lutio  of  the  mass  of  the  planet  to  the  mass  of  the  sun.  We  have 
thus  the  so-called />ro6^€?7i  of  two  bodies  if  we  consider  the  motion  of 
any  single  planet.  Of  course  the  problem  of  the  exact  motion  of  a 
planet  is  infinitely  more  complicated  than  this,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
planet  and  the  sun  are  attracted  by  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar 
system.  The  exact  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  any  one 
body  can  only  be  approximated  to  by  laborious  calculations :  a  solution 
in  finite  terms,  even  for  the  comparatively  simple  case  of  three  mutually 
attracting  bodies,  is,  except  in  certain  particular  configurations  of  the 
bodies,  beyond  the  powers  of  analysis. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  already,  the  motion  of  a 
system  must,  in  order  that  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  may  apply, 
be  referred  to  a  system  of  axes  fixed  by  bodies  which  are  dynamically 
independent  of  the  moving  system.  Now,  if  we  assume  this  law  for 
the  attraction  between  a  planet  and  a  satellite,  it  follows  at  once 
from  §  1 5G  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two  bodies 
is  unaffected  by  their  mutual  action.  The  reader  may  as  an  exercise 
write  out  the  detailed  proof  for  this  case ;  but  the  general  considera- 
tions stated  include  all  cases  that  can  arise. 

522.  Orbit  relative  to  Sun.  Correction  of  Kepler's  Third  Law. 
— The  planet  and  the  sun  thus  each  describe  an  orbit  in  the  plane  of 
motion  about  the  centroid  of  the  two  bodies ;  but  what  is  observed  is; 
the  relative  motion  of  the  planet  about  the  sun  regarded  as  having  its 
centre  fixed  in  position.  To  find  this  motion  from  the  other  we  have 
to  apply  to  both  planet  and  sun  an  accelei-ation  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  sun  towards  the  planet.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sun 
and  m  that  of  the  planet;  then  if  kMmjr^  be  the  mutual  force 
between  the  two  bodies,  kMjr^  is  the  acceleration  of  the  planet 
towards  their  centroid,  and  km/r-  that  of  the  sun  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  relative  acceleration  of  the  planet  is  thus  A;(^V+*n)/V^ 
inwards  along  the  radius-vector,  and  in  order  to  find  the  relative 
orbit  ^ve  must  use  this  acceleration. 

The  period,  as  we  saw  in  §  520,  is  2irja^/n  for  a  satellite  moving 
round  a  fixed  centre.  In  the  present  case  we  have  fi=^k{Af+m)y 
and  so  for  the  period  we  obtain 

^=2,r^/--^-.  (:U> 

V  k{M-^7n)  ^     ' 

Now  consider  another  planet  of  mass  m^,  and  period  7\,  and  let 
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the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  be  a^,  and  assume  (see  §  529)  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  centroid  of  the  sun  and  planet 
is  kMjr^y  where  k  is  the  same  constant  as  before.  The  acceleration 
in  this  case  is  k{M+  m^jr^.     Here 


so  that 


'    "  V  k{MT^^)' 

T'  _a^  J/+W, 


m 


It  was  observed  by  Kepler  that  2^^IT^  =  a^la^,  and  this  latter  relation 
is  generally  stated  as  Kepler's  third  law  of  the  planetary  motions. 
(See  §  526.)  Equation  (85),  however,  gives  a  correction  of  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case  in  which  the  ratio  mjM  is  not  insensible.  The 
following  table  *  illustrates  the  confirmation  of  the  connection  by 
observation.  The  mean  distances  a  are  in  terms  of  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  as  unit,  and  the  times  T  are  in 
terms  of  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  earth  as  unit. 


1 

Planet. 

a 

T 

1 

rj>2 

1 

1 

i  Mercury. 

•3871 

•2408 

•0580 

•0580 

-  ^0000003  1 

Venus     . 

•7283 

•6512 

•3785 

-3785 

-  -0000002  : 

t  Earth      . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mars  .     . 

1-5237 

1^8808 

3-5875 

8-5375 

-  -00001 

1  Jupiter   . 

5-2028 

11-8618 

140-701 

140-701 

+  -181 

'  Saturn    . 

9-5388 

29-4560 

867-914 

867-658 

+  -256 

Uranus  . 

19-1824 

84-0123 

7058-44 

7058-07 

+  •37 

1  Neptune. 

30-037 

164-616 

27098-4 

27098-4 

+  •16 

1 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  last  column  that  in  the  case  of  the 
planets  which  have  masses  less  than  that  of  the  earth  the  difiference 
o^  ~  T^,  which  is  made  zero  for  the  earth,  is  negative,  and  positive  for 
the  planets  of  greater  mass,  and  has  its  greatest  value  for  Jupiter, 
the  largest  and  most  massive  of  all  the  planets.  This  is  clearly  in 
accordance  with  (35). 

523.  Determination  of  Mass  of  Planet  from  Period  of  Satellite. — 
The  problem  of  determining  the  mass  of  a  planet  is  very  easily  solved 
if  the  planet  possesses  a  satellite.  Let  in'  denote  the  mass  of  a 
satellite  revolving  round  a  planet  of  mass  m  in  period  T :  we  have 
T  =  2irja'^/k{m  +  m),  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  mutual  force 
between  the  planet  and  satellite  is  kmm'/r'^,  where  k  is  the  same 
multiplier  as  has  been  used  for  the  attraction  between  the  sun  and  a 


Maxwell's  Matter  and  Motion,  p.  115. 
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planet.  If  T  be  the  period  of  the  planet  and  the  disturbing  action  of 
the  satellite  on  the  planet's  motion  be  neglected,  T=irJa^/k{M+m). 
Hence 

Neglecting  m'  we  get  from  this 

Thus  the  masses  of  planets  such  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn 
have  been  determined.  The  motion  of  each  satellite  where  more  than 
one  exist — for  example,  in  the  system  of  Jupiter,  which  has  five 
satellites — is  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  others ;  but  allowing  for 
this  the  periods  are  in  accordance  with  Kepler's  third  law.  The 
observed  distances  enable  the  accelerations  to  be  found.  A  com- 
parison of  these  with  the  acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun 
shows  that  the  same  constant  h  applies  in  both  cases,  as  has  been 
stated. 

524.  Kepler's  Laws.  Law  of  Description  of  Areas.  —  The 
motion  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  was  inferred  by  John  Kepler, 
astronomer  and  mathematician  to  the  Emperor  of  Bohemia,  from 
an  examination  of  observations,  mainly  of  the  planet  Mars,  made  by 
his  predecessor  in  office,  Tycho  Br&h^.  His  results  are  contained 
in  \i\%  Astronoraia  Nova^  published  in  1609,  and  though  the  dynamical 
ideas  contained  in  that  work  are  faulty,  it  contains  also  what  was 
perhaps  the  first  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitational  attraction 
as  a  mutual  force  between  two  portions  of  matter.  Kepler's  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  planetary  motions  were  the  result  of  an  unavailing 
effort  to  reconcile  the  observed  places  and  their  times  of  occurrence 
with  the  hypothesis  of  motion  in  a  circular  orbit  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  about  an  eccentric  point.  The  centre  of  the  orbit  was  sup- 
posed to  be  midway  between  the  sun's  position  and  this  point. 
Kepler  noticed  that  at  the  greatest  or  the  least  distance  from  the  sun 
the  velocities  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  were  inversely  proportional  to 
these  distances,  that  is,  that  the  rates  of  description  of  area  by  the 
radius-vector  were  equal  at  these  points.  He  concluded,  it  appears, 
that  this  relation  of  the  distances  would  hold  at  every  point,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  times  of  describing  equal  small  arcs  would  be  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  of  each  from  the  sun,  and  that  therefore  the 
sum  of  the  distances  of  the  equal  small  arcs,  into  which  any  finite 
small  arc  was  divided,  would  vary  as  the  time  taken  to  describe  the 
arc.  The  calculation  of  this  sum  proved  difficult,  and,  therefore,  for 
a  rough  verification  the  area  included  between  two  radii-vectores 
and  the  finite  arc  was  used  instead.  It  was  found  that  this  area 
varied  accurately  as  the  time ;  an  entirely  different  conclusion,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  from  that  which  Kepler  set  out  to  verify. 
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525.  Law  of  the  Elliptic  Orbit. — Thus  was  established  for  the 
earth  the  law  of  equable  description  of  areas  by  the  radius-vector  to 
the  sun.  On  endeavouring  to  test  whether  this  law  held  for  Mars, 
still  adhering  to  the  idea  of  a  circular  orbit  about  an  eccentric  point, 
he  found  a  discrepancy  which  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  orbit  was  an  ellipse  with  its  major  axis  along  the  Hne  of 
apsides  and  the  sun  in  a  focus  of  the  ellipse.  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  **  First  Law  of  Kepler." 

526.  Third  Law  of  Kepler.  Belation  between  Periods  and  Mean 
Distances. — It  was  not  until  much  later  that  Kepler  arrived  at  his 
third  law,  viz.,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  different 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun  (the  cubes  of  the  lengths  of  the  major  semi-axes  of  their 
orbits).  This  law  he  obtained,  not  from  any  theory  of  the  matter, 
but  by  trying  whether  various  relations  which  occurred  to  him  agreed 
with  the  observed  times  and  distances. 

We  shall  refer  to  these  laws  as  first,  second  or  third,  according  to 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  and  show  how  Newton  was  led  to  his 
gravitational  theory  by  their  means. 

527.  Newton's  Deductions  from  Kepler's  Laws. — From  the  first 
law,  that  of  the  description  of  areas,  Newton  inferred  that  the  force, 
if  any,  on  the  planet  was  directed  along  the  radius-vector ;  for  from 
the  law  of  equable  description  of  areas  by  itself  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  a  force  does  or  does  not  act  on  the  planet.  For  eicample, 
the  radius-vector,  drawn  from  any  point  whatever  to  a  particle 
moving  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  straight  line,  describes  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  and  there  is  no  force  on  the  particle. 

But  if  the  radius-vector  describes  equal  sireas  in  equal  times 
there  can  be  no  force  having  moment  round  the  fixed  point 
through  which  the  radius-vector  always  passeis.  For  twice  the  rate 
of  description  of  area  is  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  motion 
about  the  fixed  point,  and  this  is,  by  supposition,  constant.  Hence,, 
the  force,  if  any,  on  the  particle  must  be  directed  along  the  lin& 
through  the  fixed  point.  This  was  Newton's  dynamical  deduction 
from  the  first  law  of  Kepler. 

528.  Deduction  of  Law  of  Force  from  the  Law  of  the  EUiptia 
Orbit. — From  Kepler's  law  of  the  elliptic  orbit  Newton  deduced  that 
a  force  acts  towards  the  sun,  and  varies  (as  the  planet  changes  its. 
position  in  its  orbit)  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  planet's  distance 
from  the  sun's  centre,  where,  according  to  the  law  of  attraction  of 
spherical  masses,  the  total  mass  of  the  sun  n\ay  be  supposed  con-> 
centrated.  The  deduction  of  this  result  will  afford  an  example  of 
Sir  W.  Bowan  Hamilton's  method  of  the  hodograph. 

Let  APA\  Fig.  280,  represent  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  and  a 
tangent  to  the  orbit  at  the  position  P  of  the  planet  meet  a  circle 
described  on  the  major  axis  as  diameter  in  the  points  R,  R.  Then, 
as  stated  in  §  78,  the  lines  SR,  S'R  drawn  from  the  foci  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  and  ST  =  S'R',  Let  the  sun's  centre  be 
supposed  to  be  at  rest  (§  522  above),  and  to  be  situated  at  S :  SP  is 

2i 
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Fig.  280. 


the  radius-vector.  In  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  description 
of  areas  by  SP,  v.RS^h,  But  since  JfS,ST=b\  v.RS=vbyST. 
Hence  v  =  ST.h/b^,  or  the  velocity  of  the  planet  is  proportional 
to  ST.  Thus  the  circle  ARA*  represents  the  hodograph  of  the 
planet's  motion.  The  hodographic  origin  is  S,  and  the  line  ST 
.represents   the    velocity    turned    through   an   angle  of  90^.     The 

motion  of  the  point  Ty  which  ac- 
companies the  motion  of  P,  repre- 
sents the  acceleration  of  P,  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  on  which  ST  re- 
presents the  velocity.  The  direc- 
tion of  motion  of  T  is  along  the 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  T^  and  is 
towards  ^  if  P  is  moving  towards 
R ;  hence  as  the  hodo^^ph  is  turned 
through  90'',  so  that  ST  represents  a 
velocity  from  Pto  R,  the  acceleration 
of  P  is  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent 
at  T,  that  is  along  CT,  that  is  along 
PS,  [That  TC,  which,  since  TRR"  is 
a  right  angle,  must  if  produced  pass  through  R',  is  parallel  to  SP^  may 
be  seen  geometrically  from  the  fact  that  since  the  tangent  at  P  makes 
equal  angles  with  PS  and  PS\  RS:  ST=RP:  PR'.] 

But  since  TC  remains  parallel  to  SP,  and  SP  turns  with  angular 

velocity  6,  the  speed  of  T  in  the  circle  is  a6.  This  represents  the 
acceleration  on  the  same  scale  as  that  on  which  ST  represents  the 

velocity,  and  therefore  the  acceleration  is  aOh/b-.  If  the  mass  of  the 
planet  is  unity,  this  is  the  force  upon  it  from  P  towards  S,  But 
h/r^  =  Oy  {SP  =  r),  so  that  the  force  F  is  ah^jbh^.  Hence  the  f oroe 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  SP, 

The  acceleration  is  thus  An^a^lThr^,  If  the  mass  of  the  planet  be  m 
the  force  is  Amir^c^/T^r^,  Now  tne  force  of  attraction  between  the  sun 
and  the  planet  is  kMm/r^y  and  the  acceleration  produced  by  it  is  less 
than  that  just  calculated  in  the  ratio  of  M/{M+m).  Hence  we  have 
kM/r^  =  4 n^l TKMa'KM  +  m^,  so  that 


r=2ir\/ 


y  _ 
k{M+m) 


(38) 


as  was  found  before. 

529.  Dynamical  Interpretation  of  Kepler's  Third  Law.  — 
Newton's  dynamical  interpretation  of  Kepler's  third  law  was  that 
the  force  of  attraction  towards  the  suu  on  the  different  planets  was 
proportional  to  their  masses,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

Let  us  suppose  ^  to  be  the  gravitation  constant  for  one  planet 
of   mass  m,   period   Ty  and   mean  distance  a,  and  k'  that  for  a 
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planet  for  which  the  corresponding  quantities  are  m\  T\  a\     Then 
by  (38) 

But  Kepler  found  that  this  ratio  was  a^a  ^.  We  know  that  it  is 
very  approximately  a'( Jf+  m)ja\M+  m).  Hence  k  =  k' ;  that  is, the 
forces  per  unit  of  mass  on  the  difl'erent  planets  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  their  distances.  This  result  for  solar 
gravitation  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Newton's  pendulum  expe- 
riment for  terrestrial  gravity,  which  shows  that  the  forces  on  different 
bodies  at  the  earth's  surface  are  directly  proportional  to  their  masses, 
or  that  the  forces  per  unit  mass  are  the  same. 

530.  Newton's  Discovery  of  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation. — 
Newton  was  in  possession  of  the  theory  of  elliptic  motion  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  was  in  a  position  to  announce  his  discovery 
of  universal  gravity.  This  he  arrived  at  by  showing  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  was  to  the  acceleration  of 
a  falling  body  at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  the  moon  to  the  square  of  the  earth's  radius. 
This,  on  the  assumption,  afterwards  justified,  that  the  earth  attracts 
external  bodies  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at  its  centre, 
afforded  a  proof  that  the  two  accelerations  were  due  to  the  same 
oentreward  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth  on  external  bodies. 

It  is  stated  that  Newton's  first  comparison  of  the  two  accelerations 
gave  a  serious  discrepance.     The  moon's  mean  distance  was  then  toler- 
ably well  known  in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius,  but  this  latter  distance 
was  underestimated  through  an  erroneous  impression  that  a  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equator  corresponded  to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
on  the  earth's  surface.     At  a  meeting  of  the   Royal   Society  on 
January  11,  1682,  Newton  learned  that  a  new  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  had  been  made  by  Picard,  and  had  given 
6 9 '7  miles  for  the  length  referred  to.      Newton  repeated  the  calcula- 
tion and  found  that  the  discrepance  had  disappeared.     About  three 
years  later  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  a  spherical  body  of  density 
symmetrical  about  the  centre  attracted  an  external  particle  as  if  the 
whole  mass  of  the"  body  were  coUected  at  the  centre.     The  last 
obstacle  to  the  enunciation  of  his  great  principle  of  gravitational 
attraction  was  thus  removed,  and   he  stated  the  law  which  has 
been   already  illustrated  above  in  §§  19 5... 202,   and   by  some  of 
the  discussions  in   chap,  v.,  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts 
every  other  particle   with  a  force  proportional   to  the  product  of 
the  masses,   and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square   of   the  dis- 
tance  between   them.     There  is  thus  only  one  constant   k  which 
gives  in  absolute  units  of  force  by  the  formula  kmm'li^  the  attraction 
between  two  particles  of  masses  m,  m'  at  a  distance  r  apart.   We  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter  how  this  constant  has  been  determined. 

The  comparison  of  accelerations  referred   to  above  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows :  The  moon's  mean  distance  is  237,000  miles,  the 
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period  of  revolution  of  the  moon  is  27*821  days.  Hence,  the  accele- 
ration of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  is,  in  feet  per  second  per 
second, 

=  ( -^"^ y237000  X  5280  =  -008866. 

\27-321x  86400/ 

Hence  for  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  we 
should  have  by  the  law  of  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  taking  the 
earth's  radius  as  8960  miles, 

^=^I^-T'008866  =  81-76, 

in  feet  per  second  per  second,  which  agrees  fairly  with  the  actual  value. 

531.  Orbital  Motion  of  a  Gltiflter  of  Meteorites. — ^The  question 
of  the  motion  of  a  cluster  of  particles  is  important  in  connection 
with  the  natural  history  of  comets  and  swarms  of  meteors.  A 
particle  in  such  a  cluster  is  under  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the 
attraction  exerted  upon  it  by  the  particles  of  the  swarm.  If  the 
assemblage  of  particles  is  spherical  in  shape  and  of  uniform  distri- 
bution of  matter,  its  attraction  on  a  particle  at  any  point  is  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  sphere.* 

Referring  to  Fig.  129,  let  C  be  the  place  of  the  sun  supposed 
fixed,  A  be  the  centre  of  the  swarm,  and  B  an  individual  particle  of 
unit  mass ;  the  force  towards  the  centre  is  kM/AB^.  But  m  =  ^rpr*, 
w^here  p  is  the  (average)  mass  per  unit  volume,  and  r  =  AB,  The 
force  is  therefore  ^knpr,  or  /xr  if  fi  be  put  for  j^nkp.  Then,  by 
§§  272,  278  (the  notation  being  as  stated  there,  except  that  r,  is  u.sed 
instead  of  a  to  denote  the  distance  of  the  centre  A  of  the  cluster  fix>in 
0,  the  sun),  the  distance  r^  and  the  angular  velocity  ti  being  both 
supposed  variable,  we  obtain,  since  the  distance  of  the  particle  from 
the  sun  along  the  line  of  centres  of  the  sun  and  the  nebula  is  r,  +  jc. 

To  these,  since  all  the  particles  do  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  motion 
of  the  centre,  we  must  add  a  third  equation.  Let  z  be  taken  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  motion,  then  we  have  approximately 


z—  —kM"^^  -  ixz. 
But 


r.' 


X  =  -  X:J/(r,  +  x)l{{r,  +  xf  +  y*}3  -  ^aj  =  -  A:3//(r,  +  xf  -  fix, 

approximately,  and  Y= -kAft/Kr^  +  xY -fii/.     Hence  the  ec^uatioos 
are  (40)  above,  with  these  values  of  X,  Y  used  in  them. 

*  The  asBumptioD  of  sphericity  is  somewhat  violent,  and  can  be  only  very 
roughly  in  accordance  with  fact  in  any  actual  case.  It  seems  on  this  accooiic 
unnecessary  to  correct  tlie  result  given  in  (45)  below  for  the  effect  of  ecoen> 
tricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  swarm. 
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Now  for  the  motion  of  the  central  particle  we  have  by  (40) 

r,-wVj=-       ,     2nr^-\^r{n  =  0,  (41) 

These  equations  used  in  (40),  with  the  values  of  A",  Y  stated, 
give  approximately 

x-2 ny  - yh  -  n^x  =    2 kM—^  - /mx  | 

y-\-2 n,e  +  xn  -  v?y  =  -  kM --  -  t^y.  I 

n'  ; 

If  r J  be  constant  n  will  be  constant  also,  since  then  the  centroid  of 
the  cluster  will  move  round  the  sun  in  a  circle.  The  attraction 
towards  the  sun  at  the  centre  is  nV^  per  unit  of  mass,  and  this  must 
be  kMjr^.  Hence  w-  =  kMjry.  Thus  we  obtain  for  the  equations  of 
motion  of  the  particle  whose  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  centre  of 
the  cluster  are  x,  //,  ;s, 

X  -  2ny  -  (3n*  -  fijx  =  0  \ 

y  +  2nx  +  tJLy  =0  I       (43) 

Z  +(7l2  +  /i);5      =0.  I 

532.  Condition  that  a  Swarm  of  Meteorites  may  keep  together 
under  the  Sun's  Attraction. — If  we  suppose  now  the  values  of  x 
and  y  to  oscillate  about  certain  constant  values,  we  must  write 

X  =  acos(mi  +  e),    y  =  6sin(77i<  +  £), 

that  is  suppose  the  relative  orbit  of  a  particle  to  be  an  ellipse  of 
semi-axes  a,  h. 

These  values  of  x,  y  substituted  in  (43)  give  the  condition 

(m2  -  ii){m^  +  3n2  -fi)-  hnhi^  =  0,  (44) 

and  the  roots  of  this  quadratic  in  m^  muse  be  real  and  positive  if  the 
oscillation  in  the  values  of  x  and  y  is  to  be  stable.  Now  if  m-  =  ±  », 
the  expression  on  the  left  is  positive.  If  m^  =  fi,  or  m^  =  fx-  Sn^,  it  is 
negative.  But  if  m^  =  0  it  becomes  /*(/*  -  3/1^),  which  is  positive  if 
fi>:in^.  Hence  the  graph  of  the  expression  on  the  left  of  (44)  will 
cross  the  axis  along  which  values  of  m^  are  measured  twice  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  origin  if  /[*>  3?i*^.  The  condition  required  is  there- 
f  oi-e  that  just  stated.* 

Now,  replacing  /x  by  ^kp  and  li^  by  kMjr^y  we  obtain  the  in- 
equality 

^npr,^:>'dM,  (45) 

Hence,  in  order  that  the  swarm  of  small  particles  may  keep  together 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  two  conditions,  obtained  by  substituting  the 
values  of  x,  yin  the  first  two  equations  of  (43),  show  that  the  relative  orbit 
cannot  be  a  circle  unless  3/e'  be  numerically  small  in  comparison  with  /a  -  mr. 
The  swarm  therefore  cannot  be  a  spherical  cluster  revolving  like  a  rigid  body 
about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  orbit  unless  this  be  the  case. 
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it  is  necessary  that  the  average  density  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
spherical  distribution  of  matter  of  radius  equal  to  the  sun's  distance 
and  of  three  times  the  sun's  mass.  This  conclusion  is  due  to 
M.  Charlier,*  whose  investigation  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than 
that  given  above,  though  the  results  are  confined  to  the  special  case 
of  a  circular  orbit. 

533.  Elementary  DiscnsBion  of  Stability  of  Meteor  Swarm. — 
A  full  investigation,  from  the  equations  of  motion  is  necessary  if 
the  problem  is  to  be  pushed  further  to  the  case  of  a  swarm  of 
meteorites  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit ;  but  for  the  reasons  indicated 
in  the  footnote  on  p.  500,  this  is  unnecessary.  So  far  as  the  circular 
orbit  is  concerned,  the  main  result  can  be  obtained  by  simple  con- 
siderations. Consider  what  is  practically  the  case  supposed  above — ^a 
spherical  swarm  of  radius  a  moving  round  the  sun,  and  turning  as  a 
whole  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  orbit  in  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion, so  that  it  turns  the  same  face  always  towards  the  sun.  A  particle, 
of  unit  mass,  say,  at  the  centre,  C,  Fig.  281,  at  distance  SC  (=r,) 

Fig.  281. 


from  the  sun,  is  in  relative  equilibrium  under  the  sun's  attraction 
and  the  so-called  centrifugal  force.  That  is,  we  have  for  that 
particle  kMjr^  -  mV,  =  0. 

Again,  a  particle  on  the  outside  of  the  swarm  at  the  point  nearest 
the  sun  is  at  a  distance  r^  -  a,  and  under  attraction  kMI{r^  -  a)*. 
Hence  there  is  a  preponderance  of  attraction  over  the  acceleration 
li^  (r,  -  a)  towards  S,     This  excess  is 


(r 


—  — \9  -  ^Vl  -  a)  =  ^^f[  7 To  "  -5  +  -5 } 


=  3^3/-^ 


nearly.  This  must  be  balanced  by  the  attraction  towards  the  centre 
C  exerted  by  the  swarm  if  the  particle  is  not  to  leave  the  swarm. 
Hence  we  must  h&ve  ^irpka^/a^>SkMa/r^^  or, 

as  before.  The  same  result  would  be  obtained  for  a  particle  at  B. 
In  that  case  the  attraction  of  the  sun  kMj(r^  +  aY  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  acceleration  n\r^  +  a)  towards  the  sun.  The 
condition  that  this  should  be  supplied  by  the  attraction  of  the  swarm 
8  that  y^irpr^  should  be  at  least  equal  to  3i/. 

*  BxiHeiin  dt  I  Acadahic  dc  6Y.  PiUrsbaurf/^  t.  xxxii.  No.  2. 
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This  result  holds,  of  coarse,  for  all  particles  within  the  swarm  on 
the  line  SC,  for  any  such  particle  experiences  no  force  on  the  whole 
from  the  spherical  layer  outside  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  particle  at  ^i  or  ^  (or  on  the  line  SC) 
is  in  greater  danger  of  leaving  the  swarm  from  the  causes  just 
explained,  than  a  particle  elsewhere  on  the  spherical  surface. 

534.  Oondition  that  a  Satellite  may  be  retained  by  a  Planet  or 
a  Meteor  Swann. — If  we  consider  an  isolated  particle  outside  the 
spherical  swarm  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  the  equations  will 
require  modification.     Thus,  putting  ft  for  ^m,  we  find  instead  of  (43 ) 


x-2ny-/3n2-^W=^0 

IT 


(46) 


Multiplying  these  by  x',  y,  z  respectively,  adding  and  integrating  we 
obtain 

f^  -  3n2a:2  +  wV  -  ^J*  +  (7  =  0,  (47) 

r 

where  v^^j^  +  y^^-  z^,  and  (7  is  a  constant.  This  is  the  equation  of 
relative  kinetic  energy  for  the  case  in  question. 

The  meaning  of  the  constant  C  can  be  assigned  as  follows.  The 
equation  of  energy  in  an  elliptic  orbit  is  ^v^  -  /i(l  /r  -  l/2a)  =  0,  where 
a  denotes  the  length  of  the  semi-axis  major.  Writing  then  (47)  in 
the  form 

SO  that,  C^ixja,  we  see  that  ^ijC  is  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  elliptic 
orbit  that  the  particle  would  describe  about  the  centre  of  the  swai*m 
if  n  were  zero,  that  is,  if  the  sun's  action  were  entirely  negligible. 

We  can  show  that  this  equation  assigns  an  upper  limit  to  the 
distance  to  which  the  particle  can  move,  in  the  plane  of  motion  of  A, 
from  the  centre  of  the  swarm.  For  when  v^  has  a  given  value  the 
particle  must  lie  on  the  surface  given  by  placing  that  value  in  (48). 
Hence,  since  i?^  is  positive,  the  particle  cannot  pass  across  the  surface 
for  which  v^  =  0,  that  is,  the  surface  of  which 

3w2a;2  -  7*2^2 +  ?/*_C  =  0  (49) 

r 

is  the  equation. 

By  putting  z  =  0\xi  this  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  curve  in 

which  the  surface  intersects  the  plane  of  x,  y^  namely 

3/12x2  +  -'*- r;=o, 

r 


1 
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or  if  rcos0,  rsin6  be  put  for  x,  y, 

Sn^cos^e.r*  -  Cr  +  2^  =  0.  (5U) 

If  this  cubic  equation  ia  r  have  at  least*  one  finite  positive  root 
for  every  value  of  cosO,  the  trace  of  the  surface  on  the  plane  of  x,  y 
will  have  a  closed  branch  round  the  centre.  Now  it  is  clear  by 
Descartes'  rule  of  signs  that  it  cannot  have  more  than  two  positive 
roots  or  than  one  negative  root.     The  roots  are  all  real  if 


cos>0<z,^,.  (•>!) 


Hence  there  are  two  positive  roots  if  this  inequality  is  satisfied,  and 
the  particle,  if  within  the  closed  curve,  cannot  pass  beyond  it  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit. 

The  greatest  value  of  cosO  is  I.  Hence,  if  the  inequality  is  satisfied 
when  (^  =  0  or  0  =  7r,  it  is  a  fortiori  satisfied  for  all  other  values.  We 
have  therefore  only  to  examine  whether  the  inequality 


C^ 


bin 


3. .2 


(:.i') 


is  satisfied  for  any  problem  for  which  data  are  given.  We  shall 
suppose  that  this  is  the  case. 

It  is  clear  that  when  cos  0  =  0  the  equation  has  one  finite  root 
r^^fx/C,  and  two  infinite  roots,  one  of  which  is  positive  the  other 
negative.  When  6  =  0,  as  can  easily  be  shown,  a  root  corresponding 
to  this  lies  between  2fi/C  and  Sfi/C,  and  for  values  of  $  ranging 
from  0  to  90°  its  value  gradually  diminishes  to  2fi/C  at  0  =  90% 

Besides  the  closed  curve  there  are  two  infinite  branches  given  by 
the  other  roots.  These  branches  are  asymptotic  with  the  two  lines 
represented  by  Snrx^  =  C.  For  points  between  the  closed  curve  and 
the  infinite  branches,  the  value  of  the  expression  on  the  left  of  (5U) 
is  negative,  and  therefore  by  (48)  v^  is  negative.  Hence  the  velocity 
is  imaginary.  Inside  the  closed  curve  or  outside  the  infinite  branches 
V'  is  positive.  Hence  the  particle  must  in  the  one  case  remain 
inside  the  closed  curve,  or  in  the  other  case  remain  outside  the 
infinite  branches, 

The  closed  curve  or  oval,  and  the  infinite  branches  are  shown  in 
diagram  a  of  Fig.  282.  AA\  BB  are  the  lines  represented  by 
fWxr  =  C.  The  oval  has  its  greatest  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  a;,  that  is  oro;  in  the  diagram. 

In  diagrams  b/c  the  trace  of  the  surface  is  shown  for  the  respective 
ca.ses  C^  =  SI fi-rr,  C®<81nV.  The  oval  and  the  infinite  branch  in  h 
meet  on  the  axis  of  x,  and  it  appears  as  if  at  these  points  the  particle 
might  escape  from  the  oval.  The  condition,  however,  C^  — SI trpr, 
which  gives  equality  of  the  two  positive  roots,  shows  that  at  the 
points  of  meeting  the  acceleration  of  the  particle,  as  well  as  its 
velocity,  is  zero. 

*  See  any  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Equations. 
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In  the  remaining  case,  illustrated  by  diagram  c,  there  are  no  real 
roots  for  cosO  =  1,  and  there  is  no  closed  curve  surrounding  the  origin. 
There  is  therefore  no  upper  or  lower  limit  given  for  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  origin,  the  centre  of  the  swarm. 

We  can  apply  this  theory  to  the  moon  regarded  as  a  particle  of 
infinitesimal  mass,  and  supposed  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit  as  specified  in  §  274.    It 
is  easy  to  verify  that  the  ine- 
quality is  satisfied,  and  that 
therefore  the  moon  lies  within    A 
the  closed  curve.     If  we  sup- 
pose that  C  =  fi/a  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  present  orbit 
of  the  moon,  we  obtain  as  a 
superior  limit  a  value  between    jc 
2a  and  8a. 

Retaining  terms  in   y  in 
(40)  above  we  should  obtain 
by   a  similar  process  a  more 
accurate  determination  of    X 
the    limiting  surface.     Thus 

Mr.  G.  \V.  Hill*  has  shown  that  the  limiting  surfivce  consists  of 
three  sheets,  one  enclosing  the  earth,  the  other  enclosing  the  sun, 
and  a  third  surrounding  the  other  two,  but  unclosed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  z.  The  value  of  v'  is  positive  only  within  either  closed  sheet 
or  outside  the  third,  and  therefore  v  is  imaginary  everywhere  else. 
A  particle,  therefore,  revolving  under  the  attractions  of  the  earth 
and  moon  cannot  cross  the  limiting  surface  if  within  either  of  the 
closed  sheets.  Mr.  Hill's  result  for  the  maximum  distance  for  the 
first  of  these  sheet.s  from  the  earth's  centre  is  110  radii  of  the  earth  ; 
the  moon's  average  distance  is  about  sixty  times  the  earth's  radius. t 
The  moon  is  therefore  within  the  surface  enclosing  the  earth,  and 
cannot  escape  from  it. 

535.  Planetary  Perturbations. — The  subject  of  the  perturbations 
of  the  planetary  motions  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  sketch  of 
elementary  lunar  theory  given  in  §§  274-270  above,  whei-e  certain 
effects  of  the  solar  attraction  on  the  orbit  is  shown  in  the  relative  orbit 
of  Fig.  283.  The  whole  subject  of  Celestial  MecJianics  has  undei- 
gone  improvement  at  the  hands  of  Hill,  Gylden,  Poincar6,  and 
others,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  memoirs  and  works  of  these 
authors  for  full  information.  The  calculation  of  the  disturbances  of 
the  lunar  and  planetary  orbits  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the  former 
case,  and  of  other  planets  in  the  latter,  and  the  formation  of  tables 
of  the  places  of  the  moon  and  planets  must,  however,  still  in  practice 
pioceed  by  the  older  processes  of  successive  approximation.     These 

*  American  Journal  of  Mathematics ^  vol.  1.  1870. 

t  The  reader  will  find  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
sections  in  Roath's  Dynamict  of  a  Particle,  or  Tisserand's  AJecanique  Celest", 
tome  iv. 
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will  be   found  explained  in  Laplace's  Mecanique  Celeste,  or  in  the 
more  modem  work  of  Tisserand,  which  has  the  same  title. 

536.  Newton's  Bevolving  Orbit. — One  result  given  by  Newton 
is  interesting — that  of  a  planet  under  a  disturbing  force,  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance,  and  acts  along  the 
radius- vector.  Let  the  law  of  force  be/(w),  and  the  disturbing  force 
be  iiii^,  then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

Hence,  if,  instead  of  6,  we  write  0'  =  Qjl  -  fi/h^t  and 


the  equation  reduces  to 

d^ii  ,         fin)  /-ov 

which  is  of  the  usual  form.  The  motion  is  therefore  precisely  that 
of  the  particle  in  the  orbit  under  the  force  f{u),  with  the  difference 

that  the  angular  velocity  is  ^  =  cQ^  where  c  =  Jl-  m/^^-  Hence,  the 
orbit  is  the   undisturbed   orbit  supposed  turning  at  each  instant 

■ 

round  the  centre  of  force  with  angular  velocity  (c  -  1)6. 

587.  Disturbing  Action  of  Small  Tangentiisd  Force  on  Motion 
of  Planet.  Tidal  Action  on  Moon's  Motion. — Consider  a  particle 
moving  round  a  primary  in  a  very  gradual  spiral  path  tending  out- 
wards in  consequence  of  a  small  tangential  force  in  the  direction  of 
motion.  The  action  of  this  force  taken  by  itself  is  to  increase  the 
orbital  velocity  of  the  particle,  but,  as  the  central  force  is  inade- 
quate to  give  a  centreward  acceleration  corresponding  to  an 
increased  velocity,  the  particle  moves  out  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  the  velocity  is  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  component  of 
central  force  resisting  the  outward  motion.  The  motion  may  be 
approximated  to  by  supposing  the  particle  subjected  to  a  series  of 
tangential  impulses  of  small  amount,  and  to  pass  out  after  each  to 
the  new  orbit  corresponding  to  the  new  velocity ;  but  we  shall  sup- 
pose the  tangential  force  to  act,  and  the  adjustment  to  the  new  orbit 
to  take  place,  continuously. 

If  V  be  the  velocity  and  a  the  radius  of  the  path,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  ^v^,  and  the  potential  energy  -  fi/a.  Hence  the  energy 
equation  is  by  (22') 

U-2-^=-f.  (54) 

If  now  the  tangential  force  act  for  any  interval,  it  will  do  an 
amount  of  work  w,  say,  on  the  particle  and  the  total  energy  will 
now  be  -  fx/2a  +  to.  Hence,  if  v'  be  the  velocity  and  a'  the  distance  of 
the  particle  in  its  new  path  from  the  centre  of  force,  the  energy 
equation  is  now 
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a         2a 


to. 


(55) 


But  for  the  relative  equilibrium  we  must  have  v"-  =  ii/a',  so  that  the 
equation  just  written  becomes 


Adding  this  to  (54)  we  obtain 


^v^-^v'^  =  w; 


(56) 


Fig.  283. 


that  is,  the  kinetic  energy  is  now  less  than  before  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  increase  of  energy  w  produced  by  the  tangential  force. 
The  tangential  component  of  the  central 
force  against  the  motion  must,  therefore, 
have  been  double  the  tangential  force  dis- 
turbing the  motion. 

The  gain  of  potential  energy,  however,  has 
been  that  involved  in  the  change  from  -  /i/a 
to  —  fi/a,  or  —  fi/a  —  {  —  fi/a)  —  fi/a  —  iijcL, 
This  by  (54)  and  (55),  is 


^v^  -  ^v^  + 1(?  =  2uj, 


(57) 


that  is,  the  gain  of  potential  energy  is  twice 
the  loss  of  kinetic  energy,  or  there  is  a  gain 
w  of  energy  on  the  whole. 

Such  a  tangential  action  is  exerted  on  the  moon  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  high  water  (see  chap,  xii.)  is  not  directly  under  the 
moon,  but  in  advance  of  the  radius- vector  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  the  moon.  Hence  the  resultant  action  is  not  through  the 
centre  0  of  the  earth,  Fig.  288,  but  in  the  line  QM,  This  gives  a 
disturbing  tangential  force  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's  motion  of 
the  kind  discussed  above.  The  tendency  is  to  cause  the  moon  to 
move  further  off  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  the  whole  subject  will  be 
more  fully  explained  in  chap.  xiv.  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  Tides. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GRAVITATIONAL  ATTRACTION:  THE   EARTH'S 

MEAN  DENSITY. 

588.  Determination  of  the  Constant  of  Gravitation  and  of  the 
Earth's  Mean  Density.* — There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  attraction  of  each  of  the  planets  is  very  approximately  the  same 
as  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  planet  were  collected  at  its  centre  of 
figure.  There  are,  however,  in  some  cases,  probably  in  all,  deviations 
from  sphericity ;  all  have,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  oblateness  of  figure, 
produced  originally  by  the  axial  rotation.  To  this  are  due,  in  the  case 
of  the  earthy  the  phenomena  of  •precession  and  nutation;  but  the 
attraction  on  an  external  particle  is  practically  the  same  as  if  the 
mass  of  the  earth  were  collected  at  its  centre.  It  is  a  result  of 
observation  that  the  earth  is  nearly  spherical  in  figure,  and  rotates 
about  a  diameter,  round  which  the  deviation  from  sphericity  is  very 
nearly  symmetrical.  Hence,  from  the  facts  that,  allowing  for  the 
effect  of  rotation  (§  281),  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  is  nearly 
constant  in  amount  at  all  points  on  the  same  level,  and  is  directed 
very  approximately  towards  the  earth's  centre,  we  conclude  that  the 
matter  composing  the  earth  is  distributed  with  a  close  approach  to 
symmetry  about  the  centre ;  that  is,  that  the  eaith  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spherical  shells  each  of  uniform 
density. 

Also,  by  the  third  law  of  Kepler,  which  in  its  most  general  form 
(§  522)  is  found  fulfilled,  not  only  by  the  planets  and  the  sun,  but 
by  minor  sjbtems  such  as  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  constant  of  gravitation,  k,  applies  to 
the  sun  and  all  planetary  bodies ;  and  it  was  shown,  as  we  have  seen 
by  Newton,  that  it  is  the  same  formula  of  attraction  kmm/r^  that 
gives  the  force  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and  the  acceleration 
of  a  falling  body  at  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  we  have  the  pi^blem 
to  determine  the  constant  k  ;  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  attrac- 
tion between  two  particles,  each  of  unit  mass,  placed  at  unit  distance 
apart.  This  is  a  problem,  of  course,  belonging  to  universal  gravita- 
tion, and  could  be  solved  at  once  from  the  observed  acceleration  of 

* 

*  A  valuable  account  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Poyntings 
Adams  Prize  Essav,  The  jVean  Density  of  the  Earth,    London  :  Charles  Griffin 

&  Co.,  1894. 
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any  planet  or  satellite  if  the  mass  of  the  central  attracting  body 
were  known  in  terms  of  the  dynamical  unit  of  mass.  But  by 
such  observations  we  can  only  compare  the  masses  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  one  another,  or  with  the  unknown  mass  of  the 
eaiiih. 

589.  Elementary  Theory. — If,  however,  the  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  matter  of  known  density,  say  a  ball  of  lead,  on  a  particle  of  unit 
mass  at  a  measured  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  be  deter- 
mined, the  value  of  k  can  be  found,  and  also  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.  For  let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  r  the  distance  of 
the  attracted  particle  from  the  centre,  and  F  the  force  observed  in 
absolute  units.     Then  F=kM/r^y  or 

9.2 

k^y.  (1) 

The  value  of  k  can  then  be  used  to  express  g,  the  known  value  of 
gravity  at  the  place  of  experiment,  in  terms  of  the  earth's  mass  and 
dimensions.  By  §  281,  if  G  denote  the  total  gravitational  attraction 
at  the  earth's  surface,  H  the  earth's  mean  radius,  n  the  earth's  angul^g* 
velocity  of  rotation,  and  X  the  latitude  of  the  place, 

g  =  G-  7i^Rcos^X  =  g(1'  !^f cos  ^x  ). 

But  G  =  kVp/Ii^y  where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  earth  and  p  its  mean 
density,  and  n^RjG  =  ;r^ ;  so  that 

a=.^^-^J\-   Icos^xV  (2) 

But  this  equation  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is 
spherical,  which  is  not  accurately  true,  as  in  fact  the  earth  has, 
according  to  the  geodetic  results  of  Colonel  A.  K.  Clarke,  R.E.,  the 
following  dimensions* — 

mean  equatorial  semi-diameter  a  =  20926202  feet 
polar  semi-diameter  c  =  20854895    ,, 

so  that  it  has  an  ellipticity  «[  =  («-  c)/a]  =  1/293'4G5. 

To  make  the  necessary  correction  t  the  multiplier  of  kVp/JiP  in 
(2)  must  be  diminished  by  ^m-^e-  {^7n  -  c)sin2X,  where  m  denotes 
1/289.  Hence,  including  a  correction-term  -'2hjR  for  height  h 
above  the  mean  level  (and  taking  h  in  centimeti*es),  we  have 

^  =  ^^P{l-5-w  +  ^ej  +  (5m-e)sin2X-3xlO-»A}.  (J]) 

Rr 

The  value  of  V  in  cubic  centimetres  is  1'0882  x  lO^'  and  of  R  in  cen- 
timetres is  6*37  X  10*. 

*  Qtodesij,  Oxford,  1880,  p.  319. 

t  Thomson  and  Tait,  A  a/.  Phil,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  §  797. 
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Now  let  g  have  been  determined  for  the  place  of  experiment 
either  by  direct  pendulum  observations,  or  from  the  formula 

g  =  980-6056  -  2-572co82X  -  OOOOOSA,*  (4) 

which  agrees  with  (8)  and  expresses  in  centimetre-second  units  very 
approximately  the  results  of  gravity  determinations  made  at  different 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  only  necessary  to  insert  in  (3)  the  values 
of  ky  V,  and  B  and  calculate  that  of  p.  It  remains,  therefore,  only 
to  discuss  the  determination  of  F,  by  means  of  which  k  is  found.  In 
the  statement  of  results  below  we  shall  use  the  symbol  A,  according 
to  usage,  for  the  earth's  mean  density. 

The  value  of  p  may  also  be  found,  without  using  the  value  of  ky 
as  follows.  If  E  =  Vp  we  have  G  =  kHJ/Ji'  =  ^nkpR.  Hence,  GjF= 
^irpRr^lMy  and 

^^  GM 

from  which  p  may  be  calculated  from  the  value  of  J/,  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  attracting  sphere,  and  the  observed  value  of  F, 

540.  Cavendish's  Experiment. — The  mutual  attraction  of  two 
balls  of  lead  was  measured  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish  t  by  a 
method  which  he  states  had  been  proposed  by  the  Rev.  John  Michel!, 
who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  construct  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 
This  apparatus  was  improved  and  in  great  measure  reconstructed  by 
Cavendish,  but  the  principle  and  general  arrangement  remained 
the  same.  At  the  extremities  of  a  light  horizontal  rod  suspended 
by  a  torsion  wire  were  placed  two  equal  balls  of  lead.  There 
being  practically  no  force  on  these  spheres  except  the  downward 
force  of  gravity  on  each,  the  rod  would,  if  undisturbed  by  air- 
currents,  take  up  the  position  of  rest  for  which  the  wire  was  without 
torsion.  Then  two  large  equal  balls  of  lead  were  to  be  placed,  one 
near  one  of  the  suspended  spheres,  the  other  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  other,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  suspension  rod.  Pulls 
would  thus  be  exerted  on  the  balls  in  opposite  direction!?,  and  a 
couple  applied  on  the  suspended  system.  This  would  be  deflected  to 
a  new  position  of  equilibrium  in  which  the  deflecting  couple  would 
be  balanced  by  the  couple  of  torsion  due  to  the  twist  given  to  the 
suspension  wire.  The  deflection  of  the  suspended  system  would  give 
the  angle  of  torsion,  and  from  a  separate  determination  of  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  the  wire  the  couple  could  be  obtained,  and  there- 
fore the  pull  in  absolute  units  between  each  pair  of  balls. 

541.  Details  of  Apparatus. — Figs.  284,  285  show,  in  elevation 
and  plan,  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  as  made  by  Cavendish. 
The  suspension-rod  A,  A,  with  balls  6,  h  and  suspension -wire  to,  was 

*  The  coefficient  of  the  second  t-erm  is  given  in  Everett's  Uniis  as  2*5028, 
bat  this  has  been  obtained  by  using  a  lower  value,  1/282,  of  the  ellipticitv. 

t  Experiments  to  Determine  the  Density  of  the  Earth,  Phil.  Traiu., 
vol.  Ixzxviii.  1798. 
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placed  within  an  inner  case  which  partially  prevented  disturbances 
from  currents  of  air,  and  the  whole  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a  large 
outer  chamber  which  remained  constantly  closed.  The  rod  was  of 
deal  and  six  feet  in  length,  and  was  stiffened  by  a  wire  u,  u  stretched 


Fig.  284. 


from  its  ends  over  a  rigid  vertical  strut  at  the  centre.  To  the  upper- 
most point  of  the  light  girder  thus  constructed  the  suspension-wire 
was  attached ;  the  other  end  was  held  by  a  torsion-head  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  inner  case.     This  head  could  be  reached  and  operated 


Fig.  285. 


1^ ftoppj 


by  a  rod  H  from  outside  the  chamber.  Four  levelling  screws  shown 
in  the  plan  enabled  the  whole  arrangement  to  be  set  up  in  proper 
position. 

The  large  masses  were  mounted  on  a  frame  turning  round  a  pivot 
in  the  roof  of  the  chamber  by  which  they  could  be  brought  first  to 
the  position,  say  that  shown  in  full  lines  in  the  diagram,  then  to 
that  shown  in  the  dotted  lines;  or,  if  required,  the  line  joining 
the  balls  could  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  ^,  A,  so  as  to  exert  no 
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couple  on  the  suspended  system.  The  turning-frame  was  operated 
from  outside  the  chamber  by  a  cord  c  passed  over  a  horiasontal 
pulley  p. 

Two  vertical  copper  rods  carried  the  spheres  at  their  lower  ends, 
and  these  rods  were  arrested  on  either  side  of  the  torsion-chamber 
by  stops  attached  to  the  outer  wall,  so  as  to  place  the  large  spheres 
in  position  as  close  as  was  possible  to  the  small  balls  without  dis- 
turbing the  inner  case. 

The  position  of  the  rod  A,  h  was  observed  on  scales  opposite  its 
extremities  by  means  of  telescopes  t,  t  placed  in  the  walls  of  the 
chamber.  These  scales  were  of  ivory  divided  to  twentieths  of  an 
inch,  and  the  rod  carried  a  vernier  of  five  divisions  at  each  end. 
The  necessary  illumination  of  scales  was  provided  by  the  lamps  L 
placed  opposite  apertures  in  the  wall  above  the  telescopes. 

The  suspended  balls  5,  6,  as  well  as  the  attracted  spheres  By  B^ 
were  of  lead.  The  former  were  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  latter 
twelve  inches.  The  torsion-wire  was  of  silvered  copper,  and  was 
39^  inches  in  length.  At  first  the  wire  was  of  such  thickness  that 
the  time  of  a  torsional  oscillation  (half-period)  was  fifteen  minutes, 
but  this  was  soon  replaced  by  a  thicker  wire,  with  which  the  time  of 
oscillation  was  about  seven  minutes.  When  the  turning-frame  was 
against  the  stops  on  either  side  of  the  torsion-case,  the  centres  of  the 
large  balls  were  8*85  inches  from  the  central  vertical  plane  of  the 
case,  and  on  a  level  with  the  centres  of  the  balls  5,  6. 

542.  Method  of  Experimenting. — It  was  not  found  possible  to 
observe  the  positions  of  static  equilibrium;  what  was  done  was 
first  to  free  the  suspension  wire  as  far  as  possible  from  torsion,  with 
the  line  joining  the  large  balls  perpendicular  to  h,  h.  The  large 
balls  were  then  turned  into  position  on  one  side  of  the  frame,  which 
set  the  rod  A,  h  into  vibration  about  the  equilibrium  position. 
Three  consecutive  turning  positions,  or  positions  of  rest,  of  the 
vibrating  rod  h  h  were  observed  on  the  scale,  after  which  the  frame 
was  carried  round  to  the  position  on  the  other  side,  and  three 
consecutive  turning  positions  of  h,  h  again  observed.  From  the<e 
the  equilibrium  position  on  either  side  could  be  deduced,  and  the 
angle  between  these  was  taken  as  the  angular  deflection  produced  by 
carrying  the  balls  B^  B  from  one  configuration  to  the  other. 

The  time  of  vibration  was  carefully  determined  by  a  series  of 
observations  made  for  the  purpose,  and  served,  with  the  calculated 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  suspended  system,  to  enable  the  torsional 
couple  applied  by  the  wire  t^  to  be  calculated.  These  observations 
were  made  for  both  positions  of  the  attracting  spheres  B,  B.  It  was 
found  that  for  one  the  time  of  oscillation  (half -period)  was  426  seconds, 
for  the  other  427  seconds. 

543.  Corrections  Applied. — In  reducing  the  results  various 
corrections  had  to  be  made,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  impossible 
here  to  go  into  details.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  original 
paper,  or  to  Professor  Poynting*s  treatise.  For  one  thing,  the 
attracting  masses  B,  B  were  not  quite  opposite  5,  6,  as  the  dLstance 
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between  them  was  a  little  too  small.  Then  there  was  attraction  on 
each  ball  b  due  to  the  distant  large  sphere,  which  diminished  the 
effect  of  that  due  to  the  near  ball ;  there  was  attraction  exerted  on 
the  rod  A,  A,  attraction  on  the  suspended  system  exerted  by  the 
copper  rods,  and  a  couple  also  applied  by  the  case  in  consequence  of 
the  deviation  from  symmetry  produced  by  the  deflection.  This  last 
Cavendish  found  to  be  less  than  -j-V  P^^  cent,  of  that  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  masses. 

544.  Theory  of  the  Experiment. — It  had  been  found  by  previous 
experiments,  carried  out  by  Coulomb,  that  the  couple  required 
to  keep  a  wire  twisted  through  any  angle  was  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  twist.  Thus,  if  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  w  was 
turned  through  an  angle  0  relatively  to  the  upper  end,  a  couple  c0/^ 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  twist  (measured  by  6/l)y  where  I 
was  the  length  of  the  wire  and  c  a  constant,  called  the  *'  torsional 
rigidity  of  the  wire  "  (see  §  638).  We  shall  denote  c/l  by  fi :  the  couple 
is  then  fx6.  Now  2a  denoting  the  distance  between  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  pulls  between  the  pairs  of  adjeusent  balls,  the  couple 
due  to  these  forces  is  represented  by  2kM7na/r^,  where  M  is  the 
mass  of  a  large  ball,  m  that  of  a  small  one,  and  r  is  the  distance 
between  their  centres. 

If  now  r  be  the  distance  between  two  remote  balls  (a  large  and 
a  small),  and  2a'  be  the  distance  between  the  (parallel)  lines  of 
action  of  the  attractions  of  the  components  of  each  pair  of  such 
balls,  we  have  an  opposite  couple  of  amount  2kMma'/r'^,     Hence 

^(i^2kMm(^-^j  (5) 

It  is  theoretically  more  correct,  to  use  for  M  and  m  not  the  true 
masses  of  the  balls  as  determined  by  reducing  to  weighing  in 
vacuum,  but  these  masses  diminished  in  each  case  by  the  mass  of 
air  displaced  by  the  ball.  For,  suppose  two  opposite  balls  to  be 
removed  and  the  spaces  vacated  filled  with  air,  there  will  be  attrac- 
tion between  these  two  poHions  of  air  which  will,  if  there  is  equi- 
librium of  the  whole  mass  of  air,  be  balanced  by  the  action  of  the 
surrounding  air.  This  action  will  be  exerted  on  the  immersed  balls, 
and  there  will  be  left  unbalanced  only  the  attraction  between  the 
additumal  masses  now  contained  in  the  spaces. 

The  point  is  not,  however,  of  practical  importance,  but  it  should 
be  noted,  as  in  one  determination  at  least  the  weights  of  the  balls, 
have  been  ''corrected "  to  the  weight  in  vacuum. 

For  the  vibration  experiments  we  have  the  equation 


T.un 


(«) 


where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  vibrating  system,  and  T  its 
period.     For  /i0  is  the  restoring  couple,  and,  therefore,  the  angular 

2  K 
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acceleration  towards  the  equilibrium  position  is  /x0//,  so  that  fiOjId  =^ 
4ir/T^,  by  the  theory  of  simple  harmonic  motion. 

A  correction  had  to  be  made  in  the  application  of  this  equation 
for  the  fact  that  the  couple  of  attraction  did  not  remain  constant 
during  the  oscillations  by  which  the  period  was  determined. 

545.  Result  of  the  Experiments. — ^These  equations  enable  the 
value  of  F,  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  large  sphere  on  unit  mass  of 
a  small  one,  to  be  determined,  and  hence  A;  to  be  calculated  as  already 
explained.  By  means  of  the  result  can  be  found  the  value  of  A,  the 
earth's  mean  density.  Twenty-niue  results  obtained  by  Cavendish 
gave  for  A  a  mean  value  of  5  "448  with  a  probable  error  of  ±  '033. 

54G.  Effects  of  Inequalities  of  Temperature. — Some  trouble  was 
experienced  through  the  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the 
apparatus,  of  maintaining  the  temperature  uniform  throughout  the 
inner  case.  If  the  large  balls  were  left  for  a  time  in  proximity  to 
the  small  ones  the  effect  seemed  to  alter,  sometimes  gradually 
increasing,  at  others  gradually  diminishing.  This  was  traced  to 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  case  and  that  of  the 
large  balls,  so  that  the  distribution  of  temperature  changed  when 
the  masses  were  moved,  and  air-currents  were  set  up,  producing 
spurious  attractions  or  repulsions,  and  in  course  of  time  deflections 
^hich  very  slowly  died  away  as  the  apparatus  was  left  to  itself. 

Thus,  when  to  test  this  effect  the  large  balls  were  heated  with  a 
lamp  and  then  brought  near  the  case,  the  outside  of  the  case  rase  in 
half  an  hour  1^^  F.,  and  the  small  spheres  were  found  deflected 
through  14  scale-divisions  instead  of  3,  as  at  flrst.  Cooling  the 
large  spheres  with  ice  to  6"*  or  7**  F.  below  the  temperature  of  the 
«ase,  and  bringing  them  near  the  sides,  produced  a  reverse  effect,  a 
<liminution  in  one  hour  of  2^  divisions.  When  the  spheres  were 
heated  there  would  be  generated  an  ascending  current  of  air  on  the 
sides  of  the  small  balls  b,  b  adjacent  to  B,  B,  and  a  descending 
current  on  the  other  side,  with  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the  latter 
«ide  above  that  on  the  former ;  and  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  in 
the  experiments  made  with  the  balls  cooled. 

Professor  Poynting,  in  this  connection,  calls  attection  to  some 
important  observations  and  a  suggestion  made  by  Sir  William 
Crookes.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  actions  on  bodies 
in  high  vacua,  Crookes  noticed  that,  when  a  large  mass  was  brought 
near  a  delicately  suspended  light  ball  in  air  of  ordinary  density,  *^  if 
the  mass  is  colder  than  the  ball,  it  repels  the  ball,  and  when  the  mass 
is  hotter  than  the  ball,  it  attracts  the  ball,"  and  that  opposite  effects 
were  produced  when  the  small  ball  was  in  a  vacuum.  He  also 
observed  that  there  was  an  intermediate  pressure  at  which  differences 
exerted  little  or  no  interfering  action,  and  remarked  that  '^  by  experi- 
menting at  this  critical  pressure,  it  would  seem  that  such  an  action 
MS  was  obtained  by  Cavendish,  Keich,  and  Baily  should  be  rendered 
evident." 

547.  Bepetitions  of  Gayendish's  Experiment.  Reich's  Experi- 
ments.— Determinations  in  one  or  two  cases  not  yet  finally  com- 
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pleted  have  been  made  by  this  method,  by  several  experimenters, 
among  others  by  Keich,*  Baily,t  Cornu  and  Bailie,:]:  and  Boys.§  In 
Reich's  experiments  the  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
Cavendish.  But  the  attracting  balls  were  used  one  at  a  time. 
Being  suspended  by  brass  wires  from  wheels  running  on  rails  along 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  ball  could  be  run  out  from  the  middle 
position,  or  position  of  zero  couple,  to  the  position  opposite  the  ball 
hung  at  either  of  the  ends  of  the  torsion-rod.  Four  successive 
extreme  positions  of  the  torsion-rod  in  its  swing  were  observed,  and 
the  readings  for  these  being  a,  h,  c,  dj  ^(a  +  36  -h  3c  +  e^)  was  taken  as 
the  reading  for  the  mean  centre  of  the  range  of  vibration.  The  mass 
was  then  at  once  shifted  to  the  middle  position,  and  four  readings 
taken  also  for  that  position.  The  last,  d,  of  the  former  set  was  taken 
as  the  first  of  the  new  set,  and  this,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Cornu  and 
Bailie,  is  not  free  from  objection,  as  the  transfer  of  the  attracting 
ball  could  not  be  regarded  as  instantaneous.  The  ball  was  then 
run  out  to  the  attracting  position  used  before,  and  the  observations 
repeated.  Similar  operations  were  performed  with  the  other  attract- 
ing ball  in  the  corresponding  positions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
torsion-rod. 

The  result  obtained  on  a  final  computation  of  the  mean  density 
was  5*49. 

Reich  repeated  his  research  with  an  arrangement  in  which  only 
a  single  attracting  sphere  was  used,  mounted  on  a  turn-table,  by 
which  the  sphere  could  be  placed  on  either  side  of  a  small  ball  hung 
from  one  end  of  the  torsion-rod.  The  table  turned  about  a  tube  in 
which  the  ball  hung,  so  that  the  attraction  of  the  turn-table  on  the 
suspended  ball  was  the  same  in  all  positions,  and  the  correction 
for  the  attraction  of  the  brass  wires  was  done  away  with.  Reich 
also  tested  for  possible  error  due  to  magnetic  action.  A  diamagnetic 
attracted  sphere  of  bismuth  gave  as  the  mean  of  10  determinations 
5 '526 6,  and  an  attracted  sphere  of  iron  as  the  mean  of  12  deter- 
minations 5*6887.  He  attributed  the  difference  to  a  diamagnetic 
repulsion  between  the  lead  mass  and  the  bismuth. 

548.  Baily's  Experiments. — Francis  Baily's  experiments  were 
very  extensive,  and  for  a  long  time  were  regarded  as  the  most 
reliable  of  all  that  had  been  published.  A  short  account  of  these 
experiments  and  of  the  criticism  directed  against  them  in  later  years 
will  be  instructive  to  the  physical  student. 

The  torsion-case  was  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  was 
lined  inside  with  metallic-foil,  wrapped  round  outside  with  flannel, 
and  finally  fitted  with  an  outside  casing  which  was  gilded  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  heating  by  radiation  from  outside.  The  attracting 
balls  were  spheres  of  lead  380  lbs.  in  weight,  turned  as  nearly  true 

*   Ver8uche  vber  die  mittlere  Dichtigkeit  der  Erde,  Freiberg,  1838,  and  later» 
Neue  Verauche,  &c.,  Pogg.  Ann.  85  (1852),  Fhil  Mag.,  6  (1853). 
t  Mem.  Boy.  Aat.  JSoc.  14,  (1842). 
:  Comptes  Rendua,  76  (1873)  and  86  (1878). 
i  P,oc.  B.  S.,  46  (1889),  and  NaturCy  vol.  1.  1894. 
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as  possible,  placed  on  a  turn-table  mounted  on  an  upright  pivoi 
resting  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  turn-table  was  operated  by 
ropes  from  one  comer  of  the  room,  from  which  the  obsei-vations  of 
the  positions  of  the  torsion -rod  were  made  by  means  of  a  telescope. 

Baily  used  balls  of  different  materials  and  different  sizes  and 
various  forms  of  suspension,  and  periods  varying  from  200  to  1000 
seconds.  The  distance  of  an  attracting  sphere  and  the  opposite 
attracted  ball  was  about  1 1  inches,  and  the  centres  of  the  attracting 
spheres  were  80  inches  apart. 

In  beginning  a  set  of  observations  a  sufficient  oscillation  was  got 
up  by  turning  the  attracting  balls  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  of 
the  toraon-rod,  and  soon.  When  this  was  done  the  end  of  the  swing 
was  noted,  and  the  attracting  balls  were  moved  round  to  the  opposite 
position.  Baily  assumed,  as  did  Reich,  that  this  change  might  be 
regarded  as  instantaneously  effected,  so  that  the  reading  taken  just 
before  might  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  set  of  foiu*  which  was  com- 
pleted by  taking  three  consecutive  elongations  in  the  new  position. 
These  were  then  combined  as  before  to  give  the  centre  of  swing  by 
calculating  ^{a -{•'db  +  dc  +  d ).     Let  this  reaxling  be  denoted  by  r^. 

The  attracting  balls  were  then  carried  over  to  the  opposite 
position,  which  was  always  such  as  to  aid,  by  the  attraction,  the 
motion  of  the  suspended  system  from  the  position  marked  by  the 
reading  d,  and  four  turning  positions  taken  as  before,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  last  on  the  side  turned  from.  These  gave  a  reading 
for  the  centre  of  swing  on  the  other  side  of  ssero.  Let  this  reatiing 
be  9',,  and  suppose  the  positions  to  have  been  such  that  r,:>r|.  The 
attracting  masses  were  then  carried  back  to  the  first  position,  and 
the  observations  repeated,  giving  a  reading  r,,  say,  for  the  centre. 
The  deflection  was  then  taken  as  ^{r,  -  {''i+^s)/'^}' 

The  object  of  this  procedure  was  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  change 
of  position  of  the  centre  of  swing,  which  was  almost  continually 
going  on,  usually  in  the  same  direction.  Supposing  the  shift  to 
have  been  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  correction  was  accurately  made  in 
this  way. 

The  period  of  vibration  was  obtained  by  observing,  during  each 
set  of  observations  of  deflection,  the  instants  of  transit  of  two  con- 
secutive divisions  of  the  scale  which  the  first  observations  showed 
had  the  centre  of  swing  between  them,  and  from  these  calculating 
the  period  of  the  centre  of  swing.  The  time  of  vibration  calculated 
by  the  formula  \(i^  -|-  2t^  +  <,)  for  three  times  of  vibration  obtained 
from  three  successive  sets  of  obbcrvations  was  taken  as  free  from 
effect  of  drift  of  the  centre. 

The  distances  between  the  centre  of  each  attracting  sphere  and 
an  assumed  central  mark  was  measured  by  means  of  a  micros4'ope 
for  each  of  the  two  positions  of  the  attracting  sphere,  and  the  mean 
of  these  was  taken  as  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
attracting  and  attracted  balls. 

Several  objections  have  been  taken  to  Baily 's  mode  of  experi- 
menting.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Comu  and  Bailie 
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tkk&t  the  assumption  that  the  interval  occupied  in  reversing  the  turn- 
table might  be  neglected  led  to  serious  error.  Since  the  balls  were 
quickly  whirled  round,  just  after  the  last  elongation  of  a  group  of 
four  had  been  read,  into  the  position  to  aid  by  their  attraction  the 
next  half  swing,  it  was  assumed  that  this  reading,  d,  say,  might  be 
taken  as  the  first  of  the  group  of  four  readings  for  the  new  position. 
But  the  attraction  for  the  time  occupied  in  putting  the  balls  into 
the  new  position  being  wanting,  the  vibrating  system  passed  through 
a  neutral  position  corresponding  to  a  smaller  deflection  than  d. 
Thus  d  was  taken  so  as  to  give  too  small  a  deflection  from  the  turning- 
point  to  the  following  reading,  and  gave  a  middle  position  too  close 
to  the  former  position  of  the  attracting  ball,  and  this  occurred  on 
both  sides.  Thus  the  deflection  came  out  a  little  too  small  in  each 
case,  and  gave  too  large  a  value  of  the  earth's  mean  density. 

Baily  observed,  but  could  not  explain,  the  fact  that  the  mean 
density  obtained  diminished  as  the  mass  of  the  attracted  balls  was 
increased.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  error  just  referred  to. 
Increase  of  mass  of  the  attracted  balls  would  increase  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  suspended  system.  Thus,  the  period  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  loss  of  attraction  during  the  time  required  to  change 
the  position  of  the  attracting  masses  would  be  of  less  importance. 

An  examination  of  Baily 's  experiments  by  Comu  and  Bailie 
justified  their  suspicion  that  the  retention  of  the  last  vibration  of 
each  set  as  the  first  of  the  next  set  led  to  serious  error.  Baily's 
final  result  was  5*6747  ±  '0038.  But  ten  of  his  results  taken  at 
random  by  Cornu  and  Bailie  give  a  density  of  5*731,  which  was 
reduced  by  rejection  of  the  first  vibration  to  5*615.  The  final  result 
reduced  in  the  same  ratio  \vould  become  5*55. 

There  are  other  anomalies  in  Baily's  results  which  indicate  that 
there  were  disturbances  which  were  not  suflScientlj'  allowed  for  or 
guarded  against.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Hicks  that 
the  results  show  that  the  mean  density  falls  almost  uniformly  as  the 
temperature  at  which  the  experiments  were  made  rises'.  Also  Baily 
seems  not  to  have  realised  that  to  approach  the  ap^^aratus  so  closely 
as  to  read  the  distance  of  the  balls  from  the  assumed  middle  position 
by  means  of  a  microscope  would  introduce  serious  temperature  dis- 
turbances unless  proper  precautions  were  taken. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  §  544  above,  the  masses  of  the  balls 
to  be  taken  should  have  been  the  masses  determined  by  weighiiiy 
in  air.  The  weights  were,  however,  corrected  for  the  air  displaced, 
an  error  of  principle,  though  not  one  really  affecting  the  results  in 
•any  appreciable  degree. 

549.  Experiments  of  Coma  and  Bailie. — This  investigation, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  finally  concluded,  has  been 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  torsion-balance  designed  to  avoid  disturb- 
ances to  which  apparatus  on  the  Cavendish  model  were  subject. 
The  attracting  masses  are  spheres  of  mercury  weighing  12  kilo- 
grammes, contained  in  cast-iron  shells  fixed  in  position.  The  change 
of  position  of  the  masses  is  effected  by  transference  of  the  mercury 
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by  tubes,  which  completely  prevents  the  vibrational  disturbance 
attending  the  use  of  a  turn-tablo,  and  contributes  to  the  preservation 
of  uniformity  of  temperature.  The  attracted  balls  are  of  copper, 
109  grammes  each  in  weight,  and  are  carried  by  a  light  tube  of 
aluminium  only  50  centimetres  long.  The  whole  apparatus  is  thus 
very  much  reduced  in  size,  an  advantage  both  in  regard  to  sensitive- 
ness and  to  avoidance  of  temperature  disturbances.  Electric 
registration  of  the  vibrations  is  employed  to  give  a  complete  record  of 
the  movement  with  time  marks  on  the  same  sheet. 

In  1872,  1873  two  mean  results  were  obtained  for  p,  viz.  ovfi  and 
5*50,  of  which  the  first  was  regarded  as  the  more  trustworthy,  as  a 
slight  bending  of  the  rod  was  discovered,  which  probably  accounted 
for  the  lower  value  of  the  second  set  of  experiments.  In  1  b78  the 
balance  had  been  improved,  and  behaved  so  well  that  the  time 
vibration  remained  for  a  year  almost  exactly  at  408  seconds.  The 
mean  result  obtained  with  the  improved  appliances  was  again  *'>';')(> 
for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 

550.  Appaxatns  and  Experiments  of  Boys. — With  regard  to 
diminution  of  length  of  beam  made  by  Cornu  and  Bailie,  it  may  be 
noticed  that,  if  the  other  dimensions  be  kept  the  same,  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  diminished  in  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  diminution 
of  length.  Thus,  if  the  length  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  n  to  1, 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  altered  in  the  ratio  of  n^  to  1.  If,  then,  the 
period  be  kept  the  same,  we  must  have  fi/I  (§  544)  the  same  as  before, 
that,  is  fi  must  be  changed  also  in  the  ratio  n-  to  1 .  Thus  for  a  given 
deflection  0  the  couple  to  be  applied  by  the  attraction  is  equal  to  the 
former  amount  x  n^ ;  but  at  the  same  distance  as  before,  the  couple 
is  equal  to  the  former  couple  x  n.  The  sensibility  is,  therefore,  since 
7i<l,  increased  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  n.  The  beam  may,  therefore,  be 
diminished  in  length,  with  accompanying  diminution  of  fi  and 
increase  of  sensibility,  so  long  as  the  fibre  remains  strong  enough 
to  support  the  total  suspended  mass. 

Increase  of  length  of  the  suspension  wire  or  fibre  without 
diminution  of  cross-section,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  gives  also  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  value  of  p;  so  that  it  is  poss^ible, 
by  lengthening  the  fibre,  to  maintain  its  strength  unaltered. 

Continual  diminution  of  length  of  beam  has,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
disadvantage  of  increasing  the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  attraction 
of  each  large  ball  on  the  remote  suspended  ball,  and  this  may  become 
serious  when  the  length  is  made  very  small. 

If  every  dimension  of  the  apparatus  is  diminished  while  the 
suspension  wire  is  changed  so  that  the  period  is  kept  constant,  the 
attraction  on  the  suspended  ball  becomes  changed  in  the  ratio  n^n-y 
or  n*/l.  The  couple  is,  therefore,  changed  in  the  ratio  »^  to  1. 
But  the  moment  of  inertia  is  altered  in  the  ratio  n^  x  n'-^,  that  is 
n^  to  1 .  Thus  for  the  same  period  the  value  of  fi  must  be  changed 
in  the  ratio  t^^  to  1.  The  torsional  rigidity  is  thus  changed  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  couple  at  the  diminished  distance  apart  of  the 
balls,  anil,  therefore,  the  Fame  angular  deflection  of  the  beam  wiU 
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be  produced  with  the  masses  in  this  position.  The  sensibility  is, 
therefore,  unaltered. 

These  results  of  alteration  of  dimensions  were  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  {loc.  cii.  §  547), 
and  he  applied  them  to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  of  very 
small  dimensions,  in  which  his  important  invention  of  quartz  fibres 
of  great  thinness  and  strength  is 

utilised  to  give  a  suspension  fibre  Fig.  286. 

of    sufficiently    small     torsional 
rigidity. 

It  was  also  shown  by  Boys 
that,  by  placing  the  centres  of  the 
attracting  and  attracted  masses 
at  positions  Ay  P  on  b,  line  AP 
inclined  at  a  certain  angle  PAB, 
less  than  90°,  to  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  centres  of  the 
attracted  masses,  the  moment 
of   the  attracting  forces  on  the 

balance  (the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  distant  masses  being 
neglected)  can  be  made  a  maximum  for  a  given  distance  c  of  the 
centre  of  the  attracting  mass  from  the  axis  0  and  a  fixed  position 
of  A.  That  the  maximum  exists  can  be  seen  without  calculation, 
and  the  reader  may  easily  find  the  exact  position.  If  OP,  OA, 
AB  (Fig.  286),  be  denoted  by  c,  a,  a;,  and  M^m  denote  the  attracting 
and  attracted  masses,  the  attraction,  which  is  along  aP,  is 

the  moment  of  this  about  0  is  this  expression  multiplied  by 
c^inOPA,  that  is  by 


a  J(r  -  (a  +  jcfj  Ja^  -i-cr-ia-i-  x)% 

and  therefore  the  square  of  the  moment  is'propoi'tional  to 

{c3-(a  +  aj)2}/{ar^4-c2-(a  +  x)2}3. 

This  can  be  shown  to  have  a  maximum  for  constant  a  and  c  when 

a.^  +  (3a2  +  (^)x  -  2a{(r  -ar)  =  {) 
or  if  d  denote  i.  POB,  when 

cacos^d  -{-(<r  +  al)  cos 0  -  3ca  =  0. 

To  obviate  the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  distant  masses,  Boys 
proposed  to  place  the  attracted  masses  on  dififerent  levels,  and  there- 
fore in  the  apparatus  constructed  by  him  and  described  in  his  first 
paper  {loc.  cit.  §  547)  he  adopted  the  form  of  torsion-balance  indicated 
in  Fig.  287. 
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Fig.  287. 
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Instead  of  two  small  balls,  two  small  cylinders  of  lead  only 
11 '3  millimetres  long  and  8  millimetres  in  diameter,  fixed  by  light 
arms  of  brass  on  the  two  sides  of  a  central  tapering  stem  of  glass 
tube,  are  used  as  attracted  masses.  The  centres  are  on 
different  levels  50 '8  millimetres  apart,  and  the  distance 
apart  of  their  axis  is  13  millimetres.  Attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  glass  stem  is  a  quartz  fibre  secured  at 
the  upper  end  to  a  torsion-head.  A  mirror  carried  by 
the  glass  tube  enables  the  deflections  of  the  balance  to 
be  read  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  reflected  ray  from  a 
lamp,  thrown  on  a  scale  about  10^  metres  from  the 
mirror.  A  plate-glass  window  in  the  tube  protecting  the 
torsion-balance  allowed  passage  of  the  light. 

The  balance  is  thus  so  small  that  it  is  wholly  enclosed 
in  a  narrow  brass  tube  (not  shown  in  Fig.  287),  which 
supports  the  torsion  head,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
apparatus  from  currents  of  air,  and  to  preserve  its  tem- 
perature constant. 

The  attracting  masses  are  two  cylinders  of  lead  50-8 
millimetres  in  diameter  and  length,  the  centres  of  which 
are  at  the  levels  of  the  small  cylinders.  These  are 
fastened  by  screws  to  the  inside  of  an  outer  brass 
cylinder  coaxial  with  the  suspended  system,  with  their 
axes  in  a  diametral  plane  of  the  tube.  The  cylinder  is 
supported  on  a  levelled  base  plate  (which  also  carries  the 
tube  supporting  the  torsion-balance),  and  can  be  turned 
round  its  own  axis  through  any  angle  so  as  to  bring 
the  attracting  masses  to  act  on  the  small  cylinders  in 
the  positions  to  exert  the  maximum  deflecting  couple  in 
either  of  the  two  directions  about  the  axis  of  the  balance. 
Mr.  Boys  states  (loc,  ciL)  that  the  result  of  bis  pre- 
liminary experiments  with  this  apparatus  has  been 
'^  complete  and  satisfactory.  As  a  lecture  experiment 
the  attraction  between  small  masses  can  be  easily  and 
certainly  shown,  even  though  the  resolved  force  causing 
motion  is,  as  in  the  present  instance,  no  more  than  the 
one  two-hundred-thousandth  of  a  dyne  (less  than  one 
ten-millionth  of  the  weight  of  a  grain),  and  this  is 
possible  with  the  comparatively  short  period  of  80  seconds.** 
He  goes  on  to  say :  *'  It  is  my  intention,  if  I  can  obtain  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  make  the  observation,  to  prepare 
an  apparatus  specially  suitable  for  absolute  deteiminations.  The 
scale  will  have  to  be  increased,  so  that  the  dimensions  may  be 
determined  to  a  ten-thousandth  part  at  least.  Both  pairs  of  masses 
should,  I  think,  be  suspended  by  fibres  or  by  wires,  so  that  the 
distance  of  their  centres  from  the  axis  may  be  accurately  measured, 
and  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  little  masses  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  beam,  mirror,  (fee,  may  be  found  by  alternately  measuring  the 
period  with   and  without  the  masses  attracted.     The  unbalanced 
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Fig.  288. 
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attractions  between  the  beam,  <fec.,  and  the  large  masses,  and  between 
the  little  masses  and  anything  unsymmetrical  about  the  support  of 
the  large  masses,  will  probably  be  more  accurately  determined  experi- 
mentally by  observing  the  deflections 
when  the  large  and  small  masses  are  in 
turn  removed,  than  by  calculation." 

Mr.  Boys  has  carried  out  the  inves- 
tigation, with  such  an  apparatus  as  that 
here  indicated,  in  the  Clarendon  Labora- 
tory  at  Oxford.  Experiments  were  made 
with  two  pairs  of  attracting  balls  of  lead, 
one  pair  4;|  inches  in  diameter,  the  other 
pair  2 J  inches  in  diameter.  For  the 
attracted  masses  there  were  used  in  dif- 
ferent experiments  a  pair  of  gold  balls 
'25  inch  in  diameter,  another  pair  '2  inch 
in  diameter,  and  a  pair  of  gold  cylinders 
'2k)  inch  in  diameter  and  length.  All 
these  masses  wei-e  constructed  with  very 
great  care  to  avoid  want  of  homogeneity : 
they  were  made  to  solidify  upward  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  cavities,  the 
lead  balls  were  subjected  after  solidifi- 
cation to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the 
gold  balls  were  beaten  in  steel  dies.  The 
lead  balls  were  hung  by  phosphor-bronze 
wires  from  supports  standing  on  a  lid 
alx>ve  the  case,  and  were  oounterpoLsed 
by  weights  so  that  the  lid  with  the 
attracting  masses  could  be  carried  round 
from  one  attracting  position  to  the  other, 
by  a  mechanism  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  but  little  friction. 

The  attracted  masses  were  hung  by 
quartz  fibres  '2  inch  apart,  attached  by 

hooks  to  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  a  cross  of  gilded  copper.  This 
cross,  with  its  attached  mirror  M  for  enabling  the  deflection  to  bo 
measured  by  a  reflected  ray  of  light,  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  balance,  and  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  diagram  (Fig.  288).  The 
miiTor  was  the  strip  left  after  two  equal  segments  had  been  cut  off 
from  the  two  sides  of  a  circular  mirror  of  perfect  construction,  and 
had  across  its  back  two  microscopic  vertical  grooves  which  received 
the  fibres  hanging  from  the  arm  above. 

To  a  hook  below  the  centre  of  the  mirror  a  cylinder  of  silver  of 
weight  just  equal  to  the  combined  weight  of  two  gold  balls  could  be 
attached.  This  enabled  the  observations  of  the  period  of  oscillation 
of  the  apparatus  to  be  made  with  these  balls,  and  with  the  cylinder 
without  change  of  stretching  force,  and  therefore  the  unknown 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  and  attached  mirror  to  be  eliminated. 
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The  details  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  mode  of  observing  are 
very  important  and  are  full  of  instruction  to  the  experimentalist^ 
and  the  reader  should  carefully  study  these  in  Mr.  Boys'  paper, 
Phil.  Trans.  R.S.  1895,  and  Nature,  vol.  1.  1894.  Though  the  forces 
to  be  measured  were  extremely  small,  only  one  five-millionth  of  the 
gravity  of  a  grain  in  some  of  the  experiments,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  great  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  values 
obtained  were  1*  =  6-(>57r)  x  10"^  in  C.G.S.  units,  and  mean  density  of 
the  earth  =  6'527  times  that  of  water. 

Another  very  careful  determination  lately  completed  by  the 
torsion-balance  method  deserves  notice.*  To  reduce  the  disturb- 
ance from  air  currents  as  nearly  as  possible  to  zero,  Dr.  C.  Braun,. 
at  Mariaschein,  in  Bohemia,  has  designed,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  made  with  his  own  hands,  a  torsion-balance  enclosed  in  a 
tolerably  high  vacuum  (about  ^  J^^y  of  an  atmosphere).  His  apparatus 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  Boys,  the  torsion-beam  being  9  inches 
long,  the  attracting  masses  each  5  kilogrammes  or  9  kilogrammes, 
and  the  attracted  masses  54  grammes.  The  suspension  wire  was 
of  metal,  but  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  is  in  progress  with 
this  replaced  by  a  fibre  of  quartz.  The  result  obtained  for  A  is 
5-527  ±  -0014,  almost  exactly  that  of  Boys. 

551.  Determinations  by  the  Ordinary  Balance.  —  Instead  of  a 
torsion-balance  an  ordinary  chemical  balance  may  be  used  to  measure 
the  pulls  exerted  by  the  attracting  masses.  Imagine  a  small  ball 
hung  from  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  equili- 
brated by  weights  in  a  scale-pan  on  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  then 
a  large  ball  to  be  brought  under  it  so  that  the  centres  of  the  two 
balls  shall  be  at  a  known  vertical  distance.  The  balance  will  be 
disturbed,  and  a  weight  w  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  weights  in 
the  scale-pan  to  restore  equilibrium.  Let  the  masses  of  the  large 
and  small  balls  be  if ,  m  respectively,  and  the  distance  between  their 
centres  be  r.  The  pull  between  the  balls  is  kMm/r^f  and  this  i*; 
equal  to  wg.     Hence  we  have 

Mm 

and  for  the  earth's  mean  density  the  value  obtained  by  substituting 
this  value  of  k  in  (3).  Or,  neglecting  the  corrections  used  in  (•)), 
and  putting  R  for  the  distance  of  the  earth  s  centre  from  the  attracted 
ball,  and  E  for  the  mass  of  the  eai-th,  we  obtain  £ir/MR^  =  7n>'wy  so 

that 

to  /- 
This  method  has  been  employed  by  von  Jolly  t  and  by  Professors 

*  Denk'/trh.  d.  Math.  CL  d.  Akad,  d.  Wi'ss.  M  ien.  64,  1896,  also  Xaturtris$, 
livndschau^  1897. 

t    Wicd.  yln/i.  xiv.  1881. 
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Kdnig,  Richarz,  and  Krigar-Menzel*  in  Germany,  and  in  an  elaborate 
and  important  research  in  this  country  by  Professor  Poynting.  It 
is  not  possible  to  more  than  mention  here  the  first  of  these  inves- 
tigations :  but  the  reader  will  find  a  critical  account  of  it  in  the 
treatise  of  Professor  Poynting  already  referred  to. 

The  research  of  Professors  Kicharz  and  Krigar-Menzel  (for 
Professor  Konig  was  connected  with  it  only  in  the  preliminary 
stages)  is  of  considerable  importance  and  value  from  the  systematic 
care  with  which  every  part  of  it  was  earned  out.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  an  earth-protected  casemate  of  the  fortress  of 
Spandau,  near  Berlin,  where  it  was  certain  that  there  was  little 
daily  variation  of  temperature  and  great  freedom  from  disturbance 
due  to  railways  or  vehicles.  In  brief,  the  method  was  this  :  From 
the  ends  of  the  beam  of  a  sensitive  balance  were  hung  two  wires 
which  carried  each  two  scale-pans  about  2  metres  apart,  but  so  that 
each  pair  of  scale-pans  (composed  of  one  on  each  wire),  the  upper 
pair  and  the  lower,  were  on  one  level.  A  kilogramme  weight  was 
then  placed  in  the  upper  scale-pan  on  one  wire,  and  another  kilo- 
gramme in  the  lower  scale-pan  on  the  other  wire,  and  the  position 
of  the  beam  observed.  Then  etich  kilogramme  was  carried  over  to 
the  adjoining  scale  on  the  same  level,  and  the  position  of  the  beam 
again  observed.  The  deflection  gave  clearly  four  times  the  difference 
of  weights  due  to  the  difierence  of  levels  of  the  masses  in  the 
pans. 

Then  a  great  pile  of  lead,  about  2  metres  cube,  was  built  up  of 
lead  bars,  so  that  the  wires  attached  to  the  balance  passed  along 
vertical  perforations  in  the  pile,  and  the  experiments  described  above 
were  repeated.  In  consequence  of  the  pile  the  weight  in  the  lower 
scale-pan  now  experienced,  in  addition  to  the  former  forces,  a  pull 
upwards,  and  the  weight  in  the  upper  pan  a  pull  downwards.  With 
an  allowance  for  the  difierence  of  weights  already  observed,  the 
deflection  gave  four  times  the  pull  applied  to  each  weight  by  the 
lead  pile,  and  from  this  the  constant  of  gravitation  and  the  earth's  mean 
density  could  be  obtained.  The  result  was  k  =  (6*685  ±  011)10'^  in 
C  G.S.  units,  and  A  =  5505  ±  009. 

552.  Poynting's  Experiments. — In  Pi-ofessor  Poynting's  experi- 
ment the  balance,  which  was  a  large  bullion  balance  with  a  four- 
foot  beam,  was  employed  with  a  turn-table  by  which  a  large  attract- 
ing ball  could  be  placed  first  underneath  one  of  two  equal  balls 
suspended  at  the  same  level  from  the  extremities  of  the  beam  of  a 
sensitive  balance,  then  underneath  the  other  ball.  To  counterpoise 
the  turn-table,  a  mass  half  as  great  as  the  large  attracting  one  was 
placed  at  double  the  distance  from  the  axis  on  the  other  side,  and 
its  attraction  on  the  suspended  weights  was  allowed  for.  To  eliminate 
the  pull  on  the  beam,  etc.,  the  experiments  were  made  for  two 
difierent  levels  of  the  suspended  masses. 

The  balance  defiections  were  magnified  by  means  of  a  mirror 
hung  by  a  bifilar,  one  thread  of  which  was  attached  to  a  fixed  point, 
♦   Wied,  Ann.  xxiv.  1885  ;  Nature,  xxxi.  (1884-85). 
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the  other  to  the  end  of  a  small  bracket  carried  by  the  pointer  of  the 
balance.  Thus,  when  the  balance  was  deflected,  the  upper  end  of 
one  thread  was  moved  with  the  pointer,  and  the  mirror  was  carried 
round  into  a  new  plane.  The  sensibility  of  this  arrangement  is 
obviously  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  threads, 
and  therefore  can  be  made  very  great.  Vanes  carried  below  the 
mirror,  and,  immersed  in  oil  iA  a  dash-pot,  prevented  undue  oscil- 
lation. The  deflections  were  read  by  a  telescope  from  a  room  above 
that  in  which  the  balance  was  placed. 

For  the  details  of  measurement,  the  various  precautions  observed, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  observations,  the  reader  must  refer  to 
Professor  Poynting's  essay.     His  final  results  are 

Z;  =  CC984x]0-^  A  =  5-4984. 

553.  Pendulum  Methods. — Newton  was,  at  one  time  at  least, 
of  opinion  that  the  attraction  between  terrestrial  bodies  was  too 
small  to  be  measured ;  indeed,  he  expressed  the  view  that  a  hemi- 
spherical mountain,  3  miles  in  radius,  would  not  draw  the  plumb- 
line  two  minutes  of  angle  out  of  the  vertical  {De  Mundi  SystemaU, 
Horsley's  ed.  vol.  iii.  §  22).  This  estimate  was  erroneous,  but  it 
shows  that  the  possibility  of  measuring  the  attraction  between  ordinary 
bodies  had  occurred  to  Newton.  The  methods  of  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  by  pendulum  deflections  produced  by  a 
mountain,  or  by  comparison  of  the  periods  of  a  pendulum  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  deep  mine,  though  interesting  in  many 
respects,  are  not  capable  of  giving  results  comparable  in  point  of 
accuracy  with  those  obtained  by  either  form  of  balance.  In  the  first 
case,  difficulty  of  exactly  contouring  a  mountain  to  find  its  volume 
and  figure,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  mass  that  must  always 
remain,  however  well  the  geological  formation  and  disposition  of 
strata  have  been  made  out,  and  in  the  second,  the  uncertainty  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  the  more  distant  neighbourhood  of 
the  shaft,  prevent  these  methods  from  being  likely  to  yield  results  as 
trustworthy  as  those  to  be  obtained  by  direct  experiment  with  masses 
of  accurately  known  constitution. 

An  estimate,  however,  of  the  value  of  A,  which,  though  rough, 
showed  clearly  that  A  was  far  greater  than  the  density  of  the  ciust 
of  the  earth,  was  made  1  GO  years  ago  by  Bouguer,  who  made  obser- 
vations in  Peru,  by  vibrating  a  pendulum  (1)  near  the  sea-levt*  1 ; 
(2)  at  Quito  on  a  tableland  about  9375  feet  above  sea-level,  and  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  about  0000  feet  higher. 

r>54.  Alterations  of  Level  of  Mercury  Surface  inrodnced  lyy  Tidal 
Waters. — Boscovich  and  after  him  Cavendish*  conceived  the  idea 
of  observing  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  produced  by  tidal  rise 
of  the  water  in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Robison 
in  his  Mechanical  Philosophy,  1804,  that  the  tides  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  might  produce  a  sensible  deflection  of   a  plummet  in  the 

•  Wil>on*s  Life  of  Cavcndtghf  p. 473. 
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neighbourhood,  and  so  enable  the  eartli's  mean  density  to  be  deter- 
mined.* In  some  ways  it  certainly  seems  more  promising  to 
endeavour  to  observe  the  alterations  of  level  of  a  mercury  surface 
opposite  a  long,  nearly  straight  channel  which  is  filled  and  emptied 
to  a  considerable  depth  by  the  tide,  than  to  make  observations  on 
the  attraction  of  a  mountain,  the  mass  of  which  can  never  be  obtained 
with  any  accuracy  from  surface  specimens.  The  mass  of  water  could 
be  determined  with  an  accuracy  which  could  not  be  approached  in 
the  case  of  the  mountain  or  the  mine ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
there  would  be  great  difficultias  due  to  a  warping  of  the  ground,  which 
seismometric  observations  show  goes  on  to  such  a  surprising  extent. 

Thus,  M.  D'Abbadie  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by 
comparing  a  fixed  mark  with  its  image  formed  by  reflection  from 
the  surface  of  mercury,  that  a  deflection  of  the  surface  in  one 
direction  was  produced  by  rise  of  the  tide  and  a  reverse  deflection 
by  its  fall.  In  about  two-thirds  of  an  extended  series  of  observations, 
the  surface  was  inclined,  towards  the  sea  at  high  water  and  from  it 
at  low  water,  as  compared  with  its  position  when  the  sea  was  at  the 
mean  level ;  in  a  certain  proportion  the  level  showed  no  change,  and 
in  an  equal  proportion  the  change  was  opposite  to  that  expected 
in  Peru. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  eJOTect  of  a  horizontal 
slab  of  water  50  miles  long,  50  miles  broad,  and  10  feet  deep,  on  a 
pendulum  suspended  opposite  the  middle  of  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
slab  at  a  distance  of  800  feet,  and  found  that  the  deflection  would 
be  about  wjy  of  a  second  of  angle.  The  I'^ader  may  verify  this  by 
the  formula  indicated  in  §  4()1  above.  This  slab  of  water  repre>ents 
roughly  a  tidal  change  which  takes  place  at  St.  Alban's  Head.  It 
is  clear  that,  for  the  observation  of  such  a  small  deflection  as  this, 
some  optical  method,  or  perhaps  the  bifilar  mirror  arrangement 
referred  to  above,  would  have  to  be  adopted. 

555.  The  Schieliallien  Experiment. — The  experiment  on  the 
mountain  Schiehallien,  which  was  begun  in  1774  by  Maskelyne,. 
deserves  notice.  The  mountain  is  a  ridge  in  Perthshire  ranging 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  consists  of  strata  which  are  nearly  vertical. 
The  apparent  difference  of  latitude  between  two  stations  on  the 
same  meridian  (but  not  on  the  same  level),  one  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  was  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations,  in  which,  of  course,  the  apparent  levels  at  the 
two  places  were  made  use  of.  This  was  compared  with  the  true 
diflfei'ence  of  latitude,  obtained  from  the  positions  of  the  stations. 
The  difference  of  latitude,  49 '94",  was  found  to  be  increased  by  1 1  6"^ 
by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain. 

A  careful  contour  map  of  the  mountain  was  afterwards  made  by 
Hutton,  who  estimated  the  distribution  of  attracting  matter,  and  so 
deduced  from  Maskelyne's  observations  the  value  of  the  earth's  mean 
density.  His  first  estimate  was  4*5,  but  the  results  of  a  survey 
made  for  him  later  by  Play  fair  caused  him  to  adopt  the  value  4-95. 

*  Thomson  niid  Tait,  XnU  Phil,  Part  ii.  §  818. 
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550.  The  Haxton  Pit  Experiment. — The  most  notable  of  the 
pendulum  experiments  that  have  been  made  is,  no  doubt,  that  which 
Airy  carried  out  at  the  Harton  coal-pit  in  Durhamshire,  and  which 
gave  finally  the  value  G'565.  The  elementary  theory  of  this  method 
may  be  here  noticed. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  earth  considered  as  a  sphere  without 
rotation  and  of  symmetrical  distribution  of  matter  (mean  density  p) 
round  the  centre.  Its  mass  is  ^np!^,  and  its  attraction  on  a  particle 
at  the  surface  is  \irkpR.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  particle 
at  depth  h  below  the  surface  is,  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  spherical 
shell  of  thickness  A,  A:nk{^pR^  -  pR^h)/(^R  -  hf.  Hence,  if  ^  be  the 
value  of  gravity  at  the  surface,  and  g  the  value  at  the  depth  A,  we  have 


^  _|Q^-:^p  7gA_,     gA  -^P  ^ 
g        p{R-hf  R      oR' 


since  A  is  small  compared  with  R. 

This  theory  is  not  strictly  applicable,  inasmuch  as  the  shell  of 
thickness  A  has  not  necessarily  the  average  density  which  the  strata 
have  at  the  place  of  experiment.  The  formula  of  computation  used 
is,  however,  that  just  obtained  with  this  latter  density  as  the  value 
of  p . 

For  the  details  of  this  experiment  ad  well  as  of  many  meri- 
torious pendulum  and  survey  investigations,  which  are  not  mentioned 
here,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Professor  Poynting's  essay,  which  also 
contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of  work  on  the  subject  of  the  earth  s 
mean  density. 

557.  Question  of  Attraction  of  Crystals  and  Gravitational 
Permeability. — Some  other  interesting  questions  regarding  gravita- 
tional attraction  have  lately  been  investigated.  The  fact  that  no 
outstanding  discrepance  between  weighings,  or  results  depending  on 
weighings  made  under  different  circumstances,  had  been  noticed 
shows  that  probably  crystals  experience  the  same  attracting  force  in 
whatever  way  their  axes  are  oriented  with  respect  to  the  earth,  and 
that  the  attraction  between  two  bodies  is  not  appreciably  affected  by 
the  interposition  of  other  matter  between  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  a  small  ball  of  quartz  is  placed  in  an  electric  field,  and  is 
moved  by  electric  force,  the  action  depends  on  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  crystals  in  the  field.  Further,  if  between  two 
oppositely  electrified  conducting  balls  in  air  a  slab,  say  of  glass, 
is  interposed,  the  attraction  between  them  is  increased ;  the  lines  of 
force  in  the  field,  which,  when  the  medium  is  unlimited  and  uniform, 
are  distributed  in  a  certain  way  round  the  balls,  assume  a  new  dis- 
tribution when  the  glass  is  introduced,  are  crowded,  in  fact,  more 
into  the  space  between  the  balls,  and  there  is  an  enhanced  attraction 
of  one  on  the  other.  The  facts  and  theories  of  this  action  will  be 
explained  under  Electricity ;  but  nothing  of  a  similar  kind  has  been 
observed  in  a  gravitational  field  of  force. 

Experiments  on  the  pull  between  a  lead  ball  and  a  sphere  of  calc- 
spar  placed  with  its  axis  in  different  directions  i-elatively  to  the  lead 
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ball  were  made  in  1895  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  {Phi/8.  Rev,  2,  1895)  with 
a  torsion  balance,  but  without  any  positive  results.  Professor 
Poynting  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Gray  have  also  experimented  on  the 
attraction  between  two  quartz  spheres,  not  directly  on  the  pull 
between  them  in  different  positions,  but  to  discover,  what  it  seems 
probable  should  exist  if  the  attraction  between  the  spheres  with 
axes  parallel  is  not  the  same  as  when  the  axes  are  crossed,  a  couple 
resisting  the  turning  from  a  position  of  greater  force  to  that  of 
smaller.  For  the  position  of  greater  force  is  that  of  smaller  potential 
energy  of  the  attraction.  The  experiments  are  described  in  the 
Trans.  R,  S.  192,  A,  1899,  and  in  Nahire,  August  23,  1900.  The 
method  employed  was  that  of  bringing  to  bear  on  a  torsion  pen- 
dulum what,  if  the  effect  existed,  would  be  a  succession  of  impulses 
in  the  free  period  of  the  pendulum,  and  therefore  producing  by 
accumulation  of  effects  an  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  through  a 
sensible  range. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  a  theory  of  gravitation  was  put 
forward  many  years  ago  by  Le  Sage  of  Geneva  to  the  effect  that 
throughout  space  there  are  flying  equally  in  all  directions  innumer- 
able small  particles,  and  that  ordinary  matter  is  in  a  high  degree, 
but  not  completely,  permeable  to  these  particles.  A  small  proportion 
of  these  particles  falling  on  any  body  is  stopped,  and  this  proportion 
must  depend  on  the  structure  of  the  body.  A  single  body  in  space 
would  experience  no  force  in  any  direction,  but  two  bodies,  as  the 
Sun  and  Jupiter,  would,  from  the  shielding  action  of  one  on  the 
other,  experience  force  along  the  Hne  joining  their  centres,  and  if 
the  balance  of  particles  stopped  is  suf&ciently  small,  the  force  would 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the 
bodies,  and  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  masses. 

But,  according  to  this  theory,  the  weight  of  a  crystal  should 
depend  on  its  orientation  relatively  to  the  earth,  and  this,  though 
previously  shown  by  experience  to  be  probably  not  the  case,  is  nega- 
tived by  Messrs.  Poynting  and  Gray's  experiments. 

Messrs.  Austin  and  Thwing  have  described,  in  the  Physical 
Review^  5,  1897,  experiments  on  the  permeability  of  different  kinds 
of  matter  by  lines  of  gravitational  force.  Screens  of  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  alcohol,  and  glycerine  were  tried  between  the  attracted 
balls  of  a  torsion  balance  and  the  attracting  masses  without  appre- 
ciably affecting  the  deflections. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  TIDES. 

558.  Eauilibrium  Theory  of  the  Tides. — The  earth  itself  is  not 
unyielding,  and  the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  seas  upon  it  are  mobile. 
The  gravitational  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  equal  portions 
of  matter  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  differ  in  magnitude 
and  direction.  Hence  there  are  produced  distortions  of  the  solid 
earthy  and  the  much  more  marked  alterations  of  sea-level  and  tidal 
currents  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  as  the  tides.  We 
cannot  here  attempt  to  traverse  the  very  extensive  field  of  tidal 
theory  and  phenomena,  but  it  is  desirable  to  show  how  tidal  forces 
arise,  and  to  calculate  their  amounts,  and  to  give  some  slight  idea  of 
their  effects.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  reader  thus  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  so-called  equilibrium  theory  of  the  tides,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  conclusions  of  tidal  theory  are  modified  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  moving  matter. 

If  the  rotation  of  the  earth  were  stopped  and  the  sun,  earth, 
and  moon  were  held  fixed  in  the  positions  they  occupy  at  any 
moment,  a  configuration  of  the  bodies  would  supervene,  in  which 
the  disturbing  stresses  would  be  equilibrated  by  forces  set  up  by 
changes  of  relative  position  of  the  matter  composing  the  bodies. 
Considering  only  the  change  of  configuration  of  the  waters  on  the 
earth's  surface,  an  equilibrium  tide  would  be  produced  which  would 
be  maintained  unchanged  so  long  as  the  relative  positions  of  the 
three  bodies  were  not  altered. 

Suppose,  now,  the  earth  to  turn  about  its  axis,  and  the  moon 
and  sun  to  take  the  successive  positions  relative  to  the  earth 
which  they  take  in  actual  fact,  but  to  do  so  so  slowly  that  the 
state  of  static  equilibrium  proper  to  rest  in  each  configuration  is  set 
up ;  the  tides  will  be  of  the  amounts  at  each  instant  contemplated 
in  the  equilibrium  theory.  This  theory,  however,  although  it  gives 
much  information  regarding  the  tides  as  they  actually  occur,  has  its 
results  profoundly  modified  by  the  rapidity  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  the  so-called  dynamical  (or,  more  properly,  kinetic)  theory  of 
the  tides  becomes  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

We  shall  calculate  the  tidal  forces  due  to  the  action  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  and  then  consider  the  equilibrium  form  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  on  the  earth.  We  shall  suppose,  for  simplicity,  first  that 
the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  water,  and  then  endeavour  to  explain 
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how  the  conclusions  obtained  on  this  supposition  must  be  modified 
to  take  account  of  the  existence  of  continents  and  islands  and  their 
configurations. 

559.  Calculation  of  Tide-producing  Forces.  Horizontal  and 
Vertical  Components. — Let  C,  Fig.  289,  represent  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  /,  P,  I'  points  on  its  surface,  B  the  position  of  the  moon's 

Fig.  289. 


centre,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  notation  usual  in  this  subject, 
denote  the  distance  CB  by  D  and  the  mass  of  the  moon  by 
M.  The  pull  exerted  by  the  moon's  mass  on  a  particle  of  unit  mass 
at  C  is  kMjD^,  If  the  force  exerted  by  the  moon  on  every  unit 
particle  in  the  earth  were  the  same  as  this  in  magnitude  and  direction, 
every  particle  would  have  an  acceleration  of  precisely  this  amount, 
and  there  would  be  no  distortion  of  the  earth,  or  change  of  relative 
position  of  the  mobile  matter  on  its  surface.  Further,  it  is  clear 
that,  if  the  earth  were  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  pai-ticles  of  equal 
mass,  and  there  were  applied  to  each  of  these  particles  any  force 
whatever,  P,  the  same  in  magnitude  and  direction  for  every  particle, 
no  change  of  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  would  ensue. 
The  result  would  only  be  to  superimpose  on  any  formerly  existing 
accelerations  exactly  the  same  acceleration  of  all  the  part-s.  We 
therefore  suppose  every  particle  acted  on  by  a  force  of  amount  per 
unit  mass  ^Jf/Z>^in  the  direction  opposed  to  CB.  This  annuls  the 
acceleration  of  the  particles  at  or  near  C;  and  therefore  the  resultant 
of  this  force  and  the  attraction  of  the  moon  is  the  force  producing 
change  of  the  relative  configuration. 

The  force  on  a  unit  particle  at  P  exerted  by  the  moon  acts  along 
PB,  and  is  of  amount  kM/BP^  =  kM/{D^  +  a^-2I)aco8<l>)  if  a  be  the 
distance  CP.  Besides  this  we  have  to  suppose  a  force  kM/B^  to  act 
along  PG  parallel  to  BC.  The  resultant  has  a  horizontal  component, 
that  is,  a  component  along  PIT,  where  H  is  the  interaection  of  BC 
with  a  tangent  at  /*  to  the  circle  of  intersection  of  the  plane  BPC  with 
the  earth,  and  a  vertical  component,  that  is,  a  component  along  the 
radius  CP,  We  can  evaluate  these  components  by  resolving  in 
these  two  directions  the  two  forces  kM/BP^,  kMjIJ^y  which  have  just 
been  specified  as  acting  at  P.  The  component  of  kMjBP^  along  PU 
is  kMcosBPH/BP^.     But  since 

L  EPC=^irl2,cosBPH=^8mBPC=^I)8m<i>/BP. 

2l 
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Hence,  kMcosBPII/BP^  =  kMDsin  <j>/{D-  +  a=  -  2Dacos<t>)^,  ^^^  ^^^ 
component  of  the  other  force  along  FH  is  -  kMainip/I)^.  Hence 
the  total  horizontal  force  from  P  to  //  is 

=  /t J/sin  0{  1/(1  +  o^-im  -  '2alD.coii4;^l  -  1  WD" 
=  Sk^fasin(|>co8ip/I)^, 

since  a  is  small  in  comparison  with  D,  Calling  this  F,  vre  have  the 
equation  of  horizontal  tide- producing  force 

F  =  SkM—  sin  ^  cos  0.  ( 1 ) 

The  vertical  component,  Ej  say,  taken  in  the  direction  from  C  to 
P,  is  kM{  -  cosBPC/Br- -  cos<i>/Z>2}.  But  -  cosBPC  =  sin BPfl, and 
s^in  BPff /s^in  CUP  =  sin  BPH/cos(j>^BH/BP^  {D -ajco&i^)! BP,  so 
that  si n BPII  —{D cos <p  -  a)/BP,     Also  approximately 

l/BP^  =  (1  +  3aco80//))//>3. 
Hence 

D     ,  .rfDcos(b-a     COS01      kMUfQ      -^      ,v  ,,,. 

^  =  ^'-^^t     BP'      "  7/1  =  7>^  ^^  "^^"^ "  ^'  ^-^ 

r>()0.  Variation   of  Tidal   Forces  over  Earth's   SurfSau^e. — The 

horizontal  force  F  has  thus  the  same  value  for  every  point  on  any 
one  circle  surrounding  the  line  //'  as  axis.  Also  it  is  directed  at 
each  point  of  these  circles  along  the  great  circle  passing  through 
that  point  and  //',  as  in  Fig.  21)0,  heing  of  equal  (according  to  the 
degree  of  approximation  here  adopted)  numerical  amount,  but  of 
opposite  sign  for  supplementary  values  of  o.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tidal  forces  under  the  moon  at  /  are  about  5  per  cent,  greater 
than  those  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  diametrically  remote 
point  /',  since  the  ratio*  of  the  dilierence  to  either  force  is  i\air  very 
nearly.  The  force  has  zero  values  at  //',  at  the  circle  which  con- 
tains C\  and  its  maximum  value  when  sin^cos^  (that  is,  when  sin^^) 
is  a  maximum.  But  sin  2(^  has  its  greatest  value  when  2^  =  Jir,  so 
that  F  is  SL  maximum  when  (^«=  7r/4.  The  maximum  value  is 
^ikMa/J)^.  The  lines  AB,  A'B  in  Fig.  290  i^epresent  circles  drawn 
round  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  line  //',  and  so  placed  that  a 
radius  drawn  from  the  centre  C  to  any  point  in  AB  makes  an  angle 
7r/4  with  6'/,  and  a  radius  drawn  from  C  to  any  point  in  A'B  makes 
the  same  angle  with  CT ,  The  horizontal  force  is  greatest  on  thet* 
circles,  and  is  directed  at  each  point,  as  shown  by  the  arrow-he;ids. 
along  the  great  circles  passing  through  Il\  The  line  DE  represents 
a  circle  dividing  the  spherical  surface  into  two  halves.  The  bori> 
zontal  force  is  zero  at  all  points  on  DE,  At  all  points  on  the  right 
of  DE  the  force  is  towards  / :  at  all  points  on  the  left  of  DE  the 
force  is  towards  /'. 

The  vertical  force  R  is  outwards  along  CP  for  values  of  ^  for 
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which  3cos-0>  1,  and  in  the  direction  PC  when  8cos-0<l.  The 
first  inequahty  holds  for  values  of  ^  between  O'^  and  54°  44 '8'  and 
between  125°  15'  52"  and  180°  ;  and 
the  second  for  values  of  0  between 
54^44'8"  and  125°15'52".  Thus  i?  is 
outwards  at  both  /  and  F,  and  at 
each  of  these  points  has  its  maximum 
value  2kMajD^,  The  maximum  in- 
ward value  of  R  exists  at  all  points 
for  which  tp  =  7r/2,  and  it  is  half  the 
maximum  positive  value.  The  maxi- 
mum value  of  -^^  is  thus  three-fourths 
of  that  of  /?. 

We  shall  see  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  water  above  a  certain 
chasen  mean  level  is  equal  to  half 
that  fraction  of  the  earth's  radius 
which  the  vertical  tidal  force  is 
of  gi'avity. 

561.  Moon  and  Anti-Moon.  Lunar  Semi-diurnal  Tides. — If  the 
ma;^  of  the  moon  were  diminished  from  M  to  ^M  the  forces 
would  all  be  halved,  and,  from  the  statements  just  made  and 
illustrated  by  Fig.  290,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  full  values  of  the 
tidal  forces  would  be  restored,  if  another  mass  ^^M  were  placed  at  a 
point  E  on  the  line  BC,  such  that  BG=^CB',  The  tide-producing 
forces  are  thus  what  they  would  be  if,  instead  of  the  moon  at  B, 
there  existed  a  '*  moon  and  anti  moon,"  each  of  mass  ^M  at  B  and 
B.  Thus  we  have  the  result  often  deemed  paradoxical  by  persons 
who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  matter,  that  high  water  is 
produced  under  the  moon  and  on  the  side  of  the  earth  remote  from 
the  moon,  at  the  same  instant,  and  that  at  any  one  place  two  high 
waters  occur  in  each  lunar  day,  that  is,  in  the  time  (24  hours 
50  minutes  nearly)  of  one  rotation  of  the  earth  relatively  to  the . 
moon.  These  are  called  lunar  semi-diicrnal  tides.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  these  two  tides,  speaking  generally,  are 
not  of  the  same  height ;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  difference  between  thenv. 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  diurnal  tide,  that  is,  a 
tide  of  period  one  lunar  day  superimposed  on  the  semi-diurnal  tides. 

562.  Solar  Tides.  Spring  Tides  and  Neap- Tides. — Precisely 
similar  effects  are  produced  by  the  sun's  attraction,  and  the  sun  may, 
in  the  way  just  explained  for  the  moon,  be  replaced  by  sun  and 
anti-sun.  The  reader  will  now  perceive  in  a  general  manner  how 
the  height  of  the  tides  varies  throughout  the  month.  There  are 
two  solar  semi-diurnal  tides  in  24  hours,  and  thus  in  time  of  occur- 
rence the  solar  tides  gradually  overtake  and  get  ahead  of  the  lunar 
tides,  which  occur  twice  in  24  hours  50  minutes.  At  new  moon, 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  as  M 
and  S,  Fig.  291,  and  at  full  moon,  when  they  are  in  opposite  parts, 
as  Jf  and  A.S,  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  conspire,  and  we  have  what 
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fi.Te  called  spnng-tides  occurring  twice  in  a  lunar  month.  Between 
«every  guccedsive  pair  of  spring-tides  there  is  a  time  when  the  sun  and 
imoon  are  in  qiuidratures,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  are  (as  seen  from  the 
^earth^  at  an  angular  distance  of  90**.  Then  the- solar  low  water 
coincides  with  the  lunar  high  water,  and  as  the  latter  Ls  greater  the 
solar  tide  is  subtracted  from  the  lunar.     Thus  we  have  twice  a  month 


o 


o 

M 


B' 

o 

A.I1. 


O 

A.S. 


what  are  called  n^ap-tideSf  which  are  of  a  comparatively  small  ran^e 
from  low  to  high  water. 

Fig.  291,  which  as  regards  dimensions  and  distance  of  the  bodies 
is  not  drawn  to  scale,  illustrates  these  effects,  of  course  with  enormous 
exaggeration.  The  dotted  spheroid  close  to  the  spherical  surface 
BA£  shows  the  form  of  the  surface  under  the  solar  tide,  regarded 
as  produced  by  S  and  A.S.,  the  other  dotted  spheroid  is  the  surface 
under  the  lunar  tide  (rather  more  than  twice  the  solar  tide)  which 
may  be  regarded  as  produced  by  Jfand  A.M.  The  spheroid  repi-e- 
sented  by  the  full-line  I A  A' I'  shows  the  surface  under  the  two  tides 
existing  simultaneously.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  the  surface  of 
elevation,  which  consists  of  the  two  caps  A  IB,  ATB y  is  separate«l 
from  that  of  depression  by  two  circles  (represented  by  AB^  A'B^  at 
right  angles  to  //',  and  so  situated  that  the  angles  ICA^  TO  A'  ai-e 
each  equal  to  54°  44'  nearly.  The  two  tides  thus  conspire,  and  the 
elevations  and  depressions  at  any  place  are  simply  added  together. 

The  diagram  may  be  modified  for  the  case  of  neap-tides  by  sup- 
posing the  line  joining  the  moon  and  anti-moon  turned  through  a 
right  angle  about  (7,  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  and  to  carry  with 
it  the  lunar  tide.  The  resultant  tide  will  then  be  found  by  adding 
the  tidt-s  where  they  conspire,  and  taking  the  balance  of  elevation  or 
depression  where  they  are  opposite.  The  result  in  each  case  will  be 
the  deviation  from  the  mean  level. 

563.  Magnitude  of  Tide -producing  Forces. — It  is  interesting  to 
^compare  the  magnitudes  of  the  tide-producing  forces  of  the  sun  and 
moon  with  forces  of  familiar  amounts.  The  attraction  of  the  earth 
on  a  body  of  unit  mass  at  its  surface  is  A;^/a'  where  E  is  the  earth's 
mass.  The  ratio  to  this  of  the  maximum  horizontal  tide-producing 
force  is  ^Ma^jEI^.     Now  MjE  is  about  1/83  and  ajD  about  1/6(L 
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Hence  the  ratio  is  roughly  1/12,000,000,  The  total  force  on  a 
portion  of  matter  is  thus  extremely  minute  compared  with  the 
gravity  of  the  matter.  The  effect  of  the  vertical  tidal  force  when 
positive  is  to  diminish  gravity  and  when  negative  to  increase  gravity. 
The  maximum  positive  value  of  the  vertical  force  being  ^  of  the 
maximum  horizontal  force,  the  greatest  amount  by  which  gravity  is 
diminished  by  the  tidal  force  is  only  1/9,000,000  of  its  actual  value, 
and  the  greatest  increase  of  gravity  from  the  hame  cause  is 
1/18,000,000. 

The  mass  of  the  sun  is  about  382,000  times  the  earth's  mass,  or 
nearly  27,000,000  the  mass  of  the  moon,  and  the  sun's  distance  is 
about  386  times  the  moon's  distance.  Hence,  as  the  cube  of  386  is 
i>7*5  X  10®,  the  solar  tide- producing  force  is  rather  less  than  half 
that  due  to  the  moon. 

564.  Height  of  the  Equilibriiun  Tide. — In  finding  the  height  of 
the  water  above  the  mean  sea-level  we  shall  suppose  the  undisturbed 
surface  to  be  a  sphere  of  a  certain  radius  a  to  be  specified  presently, 
and  consider  only  the  devintion  from  sphericity  produced  by  the 
purely  tidal  forces  acting  on  a  stratum  of  water  covering  a  solid 
unyielding  nucleus.  Of  course  there  is  a  deviation  from  sphericity 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  but  this  is  a 
deviation  which  remains  the  same  at  any  one  place,  and  the  ordinary 
tidal  rise  and  fall  will  be  approximately  obtained  without  taking  it 
into  account.  The  process  applied  will  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  chosen  mean  radius  a  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
distance,  2>,  say,  between  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the  centre  of 
the  moon,  so  that  we  may  neglect  a^jD^,  etc.,  in  comparison  with 
alD  or  ayZ^. 

Also,  in  the  approximative  process,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
change  in  the  field  of  force  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  waters 
themselves  is  neglected,  that  is,  the  potential  at  any  point  of  the 
surface,  due  to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  is  taken  to  be  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  quantity  of  matter  were  collected  at  the  centre  C.  In  a 
strict  discussion  the  potential  of  the  surface  stratum  in  its  new  con- 
figuration would  have  to  be  calculated.* 

Supposing,  then,  the  tide-producing  forces  to  be  due  to  moon 
and  anti-moon  (each  of  mass  JJf )  at  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  as 
explained  in  §  561,  let  V  be  the  potential  at  any  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  distance  of  which  from  C  is  r,  and  angular  distance 
from  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon  is  ^,  and  let 
E  denote  the  mass  of  the  earth.     We  have 

-  F  =  kEjr  +  \kM{\l{jy  +  r^ - '2lJr co&fff  +  1/(Z>-^  +  »•=  +  2/>rcos<^)*} 

Expanding  and  retaining  terms  of  the  order  i^jD^^  since  those  of 
order  rjD  disappeflr,  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  equipotential 
surface  with  which  the  surface  of  the  water  coincides 

*  See  Thomson  and  Tait,  Kat,  Phil.  toI.  i.  part  ii.,  §  815. 
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^  +  ^^{l+ij(3cos'0-l)}  =  con8t.  (3) 

If  now  we  denote  by  a  the  value  of  r  for  which  cos-0  =  1/8,  the  con- 
stant value  of  the  left-hand  side  is  JS/a  +  M/D.  Taking,  then,  a  as 
the  distance  of  the  surface  of  mean  level  from  the  centre,  we 
obtain 

'  *'(,'-y+i^i;?(3co»>-i)=o. 

If  we  write  r  =  a(l  -H  w),  u  will  be  numerically  small  compared  with 
unity,  and  therefore,  neglecting  the  terms  in  u^,  we  obtain  instead 
of  the  last  equation 

«  =  JU(3cos'^-1).  (4) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  on  the  right  is  by  (2)  half  the 
ratio  of  the  vertical  tidal-force  to  the  value  of  gravity.  The  height 
above  the  mean  level  defined  above  is  thus  au.      The  value  of  u 

vanishes  on  the  circles  defined  by  ^  =  cos  "^  a^/1/3  and  already  referred 
to  in  §  560.  The  maximum  rise  is  at  /  and  J'  and  the  lowest  fall  at 
points  on  the  circle  CD.  In  the  former  case  au  =  Ma*/EIJ^  and  in 
the  latter  ^Ma^/jED^,  The  total  range  from  highest  to  lowest  is 
thus  ^  Ma*/ EI)^. 

565.  Succession  of  Changes  of  Leyel  of  Sea  in  Lunar  Day. — In 
Figs.  291, 292,  /  represents  the  point  in  which  a  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  earth  and  the  tide-producing  body,  the  moon,  let  us  say, 
intersects  the  earth's  surface.  The  same  line,  produced  backwardr; 
from  the  centre,  intersects  the  surface  in  a  second  point  /'.  /,  /' 
are  the  points  of  maximum  high  water.  Circles  drawn  round  the 
earth,  which  have  this  line  as  axis,  are  circles  of  equal  tidal  height 
above  the  sea-level.  Thus,  for  example,  AB,  A'B  are  circles  of  zero 
change  of  level,  CD  is  the  circle  of  greatest  depression.  At  all 
points  on  the  surface  between  /  and  the  circle  AB^  and  between  the 
circle  A'B  and  /',  the  water  is  above,  and  at  all  points  between  AB 
and  A'B  it  is  below,  the  mean  level. 

Now  consider  the  earth  turning  about  its  axis  through  Ny  while 
the  tidal  distortion  of  the  surface  is  held  fixed  relatively  to  the 
moon.  An  observer  at  a  fixed  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is  carried 
round  in  space  along  the  small  circle  A\  G^  H.  When  he  has  oome 
to  E  the  moon  is  on  his  meridian,  and  he  observes  that  the  tidal 
height  is  then  a  maximum  at  his  station.  As  he  moves  on  towards 
F  he  finds  the  tidal  elevation  diminishing,  until  at  F  he  finds  it  zero. 
As  he  passes  from  F  he  observes  a  depression  setting  in  which 
reaches  a  maximum  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  position  G.  That 
depression  diminishes  again  as  his  station  moves  on  in  space  towards 
II ,  where  the  water  is  found  to  have  resumed  the  mean  sea -level. 
As  the  observer  is  carried  on  with  the  earth  from  ZT,  the  sea-level 
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rises  and  reaches  a  maximum  when  he  arrives  at  the  meridian  of 
/,  /',  at  a  point  A"  (not  visible  in  the  figure)  between  X  and  /'.  As 
the  observer  passes  from  K  the  tidal  elevation  diminishes  and 
reaches  zero  when  he  again  crosses  the  circle  A'B'.  Then  a  depres- 
8ion  a$rain  sets  in  and  continues  until  the  circle  AB  is  reached. 

The  maximum  at  A',  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  less  than  the  maximum 
at  Gf  inasmuch  as  the  point  K  is  farther  from  /'  than  G  is  from  /. 
This  difference  is  due  to  the  diurnal  tide  represented  in  the  second 
line  of  (6). 

r>i)G.  Tidal  Bise  and  Fall  in  Terms  of  Co-ordinates  of  Moon  and 
of  Place  of  Observation. — It  remains  to  express  this  value  of  the 


Fig.  292. 


tidal  rise  or  fall  above  mean  level  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
place  of  observation  and  those  of  the  moon.  The  position  of  the 
place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  specified  by  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  that  of  the  moon  by  the  angle  through  which  the  earth  hns 
turned  about  its  axis  since  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, or  the  moon's  hour-angle,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  angle  which 
the  line  drawn  from  C  to  the  moon  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  that  is,  the  moon's  declination.  Let  the  longitude  (west) 
and  latitude  (north),  HY,  YZ  in  Fig.  21)3,  be  denoted  by  /  and  X,  and 
the  hour-angle  HK^  and  declination  J/A",  by  v//  and  d.  We  have  to 
express  cos^  in  terms  of  these  co-ordinates. 

It  is  clear  that  0  is  the  moon's  true  zenith-distance,  that  is,  the 
angle  which  the  vertical  at  the  place  make*?  with  the  line  drawn 
from  C  to  the  moon's  centre.  Let,  then,  Fig.  298  represent  the 
celestial  sphere,  iV,  *S'  the  poles,  EUK  the  equator,  J/,  G,  and  Z 
the  points  in  which  radii  drawn  from  C  to  the  moon,  to  Greenwich, 
and  to  P  intersect  the  celestial  sphere.  Draw  great  circles  from 
N  through  G,  J/,  and  Zy  meeting  the  equator  in  7/,  A",  and  Y,  and 
join  MZ  by  an  arc  of  a  great  circle.  MZ  represents  the  moon's 
zenith  distance  ^. 

Now  consider  the  sphericiU  triangle  NMZ.       The  angle  at  X  is 
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measured  by  KY,  that  is,  HY^HK  or  Z  -  v//.  Also  NM,  XZ,  the 
sides*  of  this  triangle,  are  w/2  -  d,  7r/2  -  X  respectively.  The  funda- 
ment}il  elementary  foi*mula  of  spherical  trigonometry  gives 

cosMZ = cos  iVJf  cos  NZ  +  sin  ^Vifsin  NZco&  KY ; 
or 

cos^  =  sinXsind  +  cosXcosdcos(Z  -  ^i^). 

Hence 

8cos-0  -  1  =  3{sin*X8in*i  +  cos^Xcos*dcos*(Z  -  i//) 

+  2cosXcosdsinXsinficos(Z  -  i/^)}  -  1 
=  i}co8*Xco8-dcos2(Z-  4')  +  GcosX8inXco8dsindcos(Z- ;//) 

+  J(3sin2d-l)(3sin2X-l).      (5) 

Thus,    for    the    total    rise   or    fall    au  we   have,   putting    1)    for 

ait  =  \\^  cos'X  cos-  d(cos  2  Zcos  2  \^  +  sin  2  /sin  2  \//) 

+  ^{j  sin  2  X  sin  2  5(cos  /  cos  i^  +  sin  /  sin  \//) 

+  ^i^ij(l  _3cos2d)(3sin«X-  1).  (6) 

« 

A  precisely  similar  expression  holds  for  the  solar  equilibi-ium 
tide.  The  data  respecting  the  moon  and  the  earth  are  replaced  by 
the  corresponding  data  relating  to  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  the 
tide  evaluated  and  added  to  the  lunar  tide  for  the  same  instant  to 
give  the  total  elevation  or  depression  of  the  water-level. 

The  first  line  of  the  expression  on  the  right  represents  the  semi- 
diurnal tide,  the  second  line  the  diurnal  tide,  and  the  third  line  is 
called  the  cleclimUional  tide. 

If  dS  denote  an  element  of  the  earth's  surface,  then,  as  can  easily 
be  proved,  /dS  taken  over  the  surface  is  equal  to  zero — that  is, 
the  volume  removed  from  the  region  of  depression  is  equal  to  the 
volume  above  the  chosen  mean  level  in  the  region  of  tidal  eleva- 
tion. This,  however,  is  for  an  ocean  covering  the  w^hole  earth.  If 
the  earth  is  only  partially  covered,  to  the  expression  in  (<>)  for  an 
must  be  added  a  quantity  aw', fulfilling  the  condition  thatya(M  -h  w')rf*s', 
taken  over  the  whole  water  surface,  is  zero. 

567.  Discussion  of  Terms  in  Formula  for  Tidal  Bise  and  FalL  — 
The  semi-diurnal  tide  for  any  place  changes  from  zero  to  a  maximum 
and  back  again  to  zero,  then  to  a  mAxiraum  negative  value  and  back 
again  to  zero,  while  the  hour  angle  \//  changes  by  180^.  Save  for 
the  varying  amplitude,  the  change  is  a  simple  harmonic  variation 
running  through  all  its  phases  t^vice  in  the  interval  between  two 
hucce'^sive  passages  of  the  moon  in  the  same  direction  aci-os^  the 
meridian.  The  amplitude  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
declination  of  the  tide-producing  body,  and  also  as  the  squai^  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  being  thus  zero  at  the  poles  and  a  maximum 
at  the  ecjuator.  The  declination  varies,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  fi*om 
zero  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  w(  =  23'  24'  10")  north  or  south. 
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and  in  the  case  of  the  moon  thi*ough  a  var3dng  range,  on  each  side 
of  zero,  which  can  never  be  greater  than  w  + 1  or  less  than  u  -  iy 
where  %  is  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator.  Hence,  with  change  of  the  value  of  the  declination,  the 
amplitude  of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  varies  from  a  maximum  to  a 
minimum  value  without  vanishing,  being  greatest  when  the  declina- 
tion is  zero. 

The  declination  runs  through  a  whole  range  of  values  in  one 
revolution,  being  negative  in  one  half  and  positive  in  the  other  half 
of  the  body's  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  ordinary  obser- 
vation that,  if  the  moon  be  markedly  low  in  the  heavens,  say  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter,  it  is  correspondingly  high  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter. 

The  two  high-waters  and  two  low-waters  which  are  produced 
every  24  lunar  hours,  or  every  24  solar  hours,  are  of  different 
heights  in  consequence  of  the  tide  represented  by  the  second  line, 
which  goes  through  all  its  values  as  i//  varies  from  0  to  ^GO"^.  This- 
component  is  called  the  diurnal  tide.  It  varies  as  the  sine  of  twice 
the  declination,  and  therefore  vanishes  when  the  tide-producing 
body  is  on  the  equator.  This  is  the  case  for  the  sun  only  when  it  is 
at  the  equinoxes,  and  for  the  moon  when  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
nodes  of  its  orbit  round  the  earth.  The  amplitude  is  therefore 
positive  from  one  equinox  (or  node)  to  the  next,  and  is  negative  in 
the  remaining  half  of  the  tropical  period  of  the  body ;  that  is,  the 
period  from  one  equinox  (or  node)  to  the  next  but  one. 

Also  the  diurnal  tide  vanishes  both  at  the  equator  and  at  the 
poles  on  account  of  the  factor  sin2X  which  occurs  in  the  amplitude. 

The  third  line  represents  the  declinational  tide ;  that  is,  in  tbe 
case  of  the  moon,  the  fortnightly  tide ;  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  the 
semi-annual  tide.  It  does  not  vanish  because  of  the  factor  1  -  3  cos  2  8, 
for  8  never  reaches  the  value  for  which  cos2d  =  l/3,  but  because  (f 
the  factor  Ssin^X-  1  it  is  zero  for  points  in  latitude  35°  15'  52",  or, 
say,  35^  16'.  When  the  body  is  on  the  celestial  equator  the  term 
has  a  maximum  positive  value  for  a  given  latitude  less  than  35°  IC)', 
and  a  maximum  negative  value  for  a  given  latitude  gi*eater  than 
35^  16' ;  for  1  -  3cos28  ha.s  then  the  value  -  2,  while  3sin2X  -  1  ha.s 
the  value  - 1  at  the  equator  and  2  at  the  poles,  and  vanishes  for 

X  =  sin -4/ 73: 

Since  the  quantity,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  declination,  is 
independent  of  whether  the  declination  is  north  or  south,  and 
does  not  involve  i^,  the  declinational  tide  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
duced by  two  circles  of  matter,  composed,  in  the  case  of  the  lunar 
tides,  of  the  moon  and  anti-moon,  each  uniformly  distributed  round 
the  circle  parallel  to  the  equator  on  which  it  lies.  These  circles  are 
therefore  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the  equator,  and  as 
the  declination  varies  from  an  extreme  value  to  zero  they  come 
closer  and  closer  together,  until  they  coalesce  into  one  circle  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  A  similar  statement  is  true  for  the  semi- 
annual tide. 
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i)(')8.  Tides  of  Long  Period. — The  moon's  orbit  turns  completely 
round  in  a  period  of  19  years,  so  that  the  limits  of  the  declination  ^o 
through  a  complete  series  of  changes,  from  ut  +  ito  w  —  i  and  bock 
again,  in  that  time.  Hence,  all  three  tides  vary  on  this  account, 
and  in  a  19  years'  perio<l. 

Also  the  distance  D  of  the  body  goes  through  a  complete  series 
of  variations  in  the  period  of  revolution,  on  account  of  the  ellipticity 
of  the  orbit.  This  gives  the  monthly  and  annual  elliptic  tides,  as 
they  are  called. 

r>()9.  Rise  and  Fall  is  greatly  Modified  by  Existence  of  Con- 
tinents.— It  is  to  be  most  carefully  noticed  that,  even  as  equilibrium 
tides,  every  one  of  the  tides  here  discussed  is  very  greatly  modiGed 
by  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  only  partially  covered  by  water.  The 
reader'  will  find  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  question  in  Tbombon 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy^  or  in  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin's 
article  on  the  Tides  in  the  Eitcydopcedia  Brltannica  (19th  eil.);  but 
it  may  be  stated  that,  when  the  theory  is  coiTeeted  (which  can  only 
be  imperfectly  done)  by  taking  account  of  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  there  is  no  longer  necessarily  high  water  or  low  water 
for  any  place  when  it  lies  in  the  plane  through  the  earth's  centre 
and  the  tide-producing  body;  but  the  time  for  either  semi-diurnal 
or  diurnal  tide  may  be  either  before  or  after  the  instant  when  this 
18  the  case. 

The  semi-diurnal  tide  does  not  vanish  at  the  poles,  as  the  expres- 
sion above  states.  The  diurnal  tide  is  zero  at  neither  the  equator 
nor  the  poles.     Again,  the  lunar  fortnightly  and  solar  semi-annual 

tides  vanishes  by  the  formula  in  latitude  X  =  sin"' 1/^^/3,  and  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  corrected  theory.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
corrected  value  of  the  latitude  of  evanescent  declinational  tide  i^ 

^m~^  J(\-\- K)l<i  where  E  is  the  mean  value  of  3sin'X-l  for  the 
part  of  the  earth  covered  by  water.     Professor  G.  H.  Darwin  ha^ 

found  for  sin~^  J{l-\'E)/ii  the  value  84^  40'  or  34'  57',  according  as 
a  certain  supposititious  antarctic  continent  is  taken  into  account  or 
not.     Thus  the  value  35"  \iV  is  but  little  departed  from. 

570.  Effect  of  Yielding  of  the  Internal  Parts  of  the  Earth.— 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  part  of  the  earth  internal  to  the 
stratum  of  water  is  unyielding,  and  that  the  tidal  elevation  -and 
depression  are  entirely  due  to  relative  displacement  of  the  water.  If 
the  internal  part  of  the  earth  yielded  as  freely  as  if  it  were  liquid, 
if  it  were  compased,  for  example,  of  liquid  separated  from  the  out- 
side stratum  by  a  flexible  covering,  the  distortion  into  the  spheroidal 
form  would  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  displacement  of  the  liquid 
within  the  envelope,  and  there  would  be  but  little  due  to  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  surface  waters  relatively  to  the  envelope.  The 
surface  lic^iid  would  behave  very  much  as  a  thin  covering  of  oil  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  would  behave;  there  would  be  almost  no 
change  in  its  thickness. 

The  tidal  elevation  and  depression  is  undoubtedly  less  than  it 
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would  be  if  there  were  no  yielding  of  the  internal  and  apparently 
solid  matter  :  how  much  less  is  not  certain.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  who  has  concluded  that  the  yielding  of  the 
earth,  if  it  were  made  up  of  material  as  rigid  as  glass,  would  diminish 
the  oceanic  tides  to  |  of  those  which  would  be  produced  if  the  earth 
were  absolutely  unyielding.  If  the  globe  were  as  rigid  as  steel,  the 
tides  would  be  f  of  chose  of  the  ocean  on  an  unyielding  earth. 
Lord  Kelvin  believes  that  the  oceanic  tide  is  certainly  greater  than 
half  the  tide  on  an  unyielding  earth,  and  perhaps  rather  less  than 
the  tide  that  would  be  produced  if  the  internal  matter  were  as  rigid 
as  steel,  and  concludes  that  the  rigidity  is  certainly  greater  than 
that  of  glass,  and  possibly  less  than  that  of  steel. 

Lord  Kelvin  thus  supposes  that  the  earth  is  solid  internally,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  ellipticity  of  its  surface  coiTesponds  nearly  to 
the  present  rate  of  rotation,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have 
solidified  comparatively  recently,  when  the  rate  of  rotation  was 
approximately  what  it  is  at  present.  In  this  way  strong  evidence 
is  obtained,  which  is  reinforced  by  other  considerations,  that  the 
earth  is  not  composed  of  a  great  central  fluid  part  and  an  outer  and 
partial  covering  of  water  separated  by  a  solid  crust.  The  yielding 
of  a  solid  crust,  even  several  miles  in  thickne.^'.s,  to  the  oscillations  of 
the  confined  fluid  would  be  complete,  and  changes  of  the  depth  of 
the  sea  would  be  very  slight. 

571.  Besults  of  EquUibrium  Tlieory  not  borne  out  by  Actual 
Tides.  Question  of  Fortnightly  Tides. — The  equilibrium  theory 
is,  as  a  whole,  in  no  way  a  true  theory  of  the  tides.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  its  being  true  are  not  even  approximately  fulfilled :  the 
earth  turns  with  such  rapidity  on  its  axis  that  no  static  adjustment 
to  the  form  of  a  tidal  spheroid  stationary  with  respect  to  the  tide- 
producing  body  is  possible,  and  what  is  produced  is  a  system  oifo7*ced 
vibrations  of  the  water  covering  the  earth,  modified  by  friction,  and  by 
the  configuration  of  the  continents  and  islands  by  which  the  surface 
sheet  of  water  is  bounded.  The  equilibrium  theory  is,  however,  valuable 
for  the  general  view  of  the  matter  which  it  gives,  and  the  analysis  into 
com(K>nent  tides  which  it  suggests :  moreover,  the  lunar  fortnightly 
and  the  solar  semi-annual  tides  which  it  <;ives  are  more  nearly 
representative  of  the  tides  which  actually  occur.  It  was  remarked 
by  Laplace  that  friction  would  enable  the  equilibrium  form  to  be 
assumed  by  these  latter  tides,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  the  period  is  not  long  enough  to  enable 
this  adjustment  to  take  place,  at  an}'  rate  for  the  fortnightly  tides. 
For  (see  §  574)  any  motion  of  the  water  retarded  by  friction 
proportional  to  the  velocity  would  be  diminished  in  a  time,  t,  in  the 
lutio  of  the  factor  e*''^  to  unity,  and  it  would  depend  on  the 
value  of  t  required  to  give  kt/''2  =  1,  whether  the  friction  was  effective 
ill  this  way  or  not.  The  smaller  this  value  of  t — that  is,  of  2/k — 
that  is,  the  larger  k,  the  more  effective  is  the  friction ;  and  t  would 
have  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  half  period  of  the  tide — 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  a  week,  to  justify  Laplace's  remark. 
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Were  Laplace's  view  correct,  it  would  be  possible,  by  ecHnparin^ 
the  observed  amount  of  the  fortnightly  tide  with  the  Iheoreticai 
amount,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  tidal  yielding  of  the  solid  earth  ; 
but  though  the  observed  amount  falls  short  of  the  theoretical,  no 
such  estimate  can  legitimately  be  made  for  the  reason  just  stated. 
The  amount  of  the  semi-annual  tide  given  by  observation  is  too 
uncertain  to  afford  any  basis  for  an  estimate  of  this  kind. 

572.  Digression  on  Free  and  Forced  Oscillations.— The  term 
forced  vibi*ation  has  a  certain  technical  significance.  It  means  a 
vibration  taking  place  under  applied  periodic  forces  which  are 
independent  of  the  vibrating  system.  Thus,  if  a  pendulum  be 
deflected  and  then  left  to  itself,  it  makes  what  are  called  firte 
oscillations »  But  if  a  periodic  force  in  a  period  different  from 
that  of  the  motion  be  kept  applied  to  it  from  outside — that  is,  apart 
from  the  periodic  force  due  to  its  displacement  relatively  to  the 
earth — the  pendulum  is  compelled  to  oscillate  in  the  period  of  the 
force.  For  example,  consider  a  pendulum  performing  oscillations 
through  a  very  small  range,  and  suppose  that  the  periodic  force 
begins  to  act  and  continues  to  do  so.  The  motion  under  the  fi*ee 
vibration  is  given  by  the  equation 

a:  =  acos(ni -f),  (7) 

where  x  is  the  displacement  from  the  middle  position  at  time  <, 
'lirjn  is  the  period,  e  the  epoch,  and  a  the  amplitude  (§  4:^)  of  the 
motion.     The  differential  equation  is 

Jc  +  ii'x  =  0 

and  (7)  is  its  complete  solution. 

Now,  if  a  force  AcoBmt  act  on  the  pendulum  bob,  the  differential 
equation  of  motion  is 

X  +  n-x  =  A  cos  mi,  (i^) 

supposing  the  motion  unresisted  by  friction.  To  solve  this  equation, 
suppose  x  =  Bcofmt  and  substitute.     We  get  the  condition 


nr  —m- 


Hence  (8)  is  tatisiit'd  by  the  value  of  x,  stated  in 


ic=--j —  -cos  ml.  (JO 


71'  -  m^ 


This,  though  a  particular  solution  of  the  equation,  is  not  the 
complete  solution.  That  is  obtained  by  adding  to  this  value  of 
X  that  given  by  (7),  so  that 

x=      "      -cosyni  +  rtCOs(«<-*).  (10) 

71'  -  m- 
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For  it  k  elear  that  the  second  term  makes  no  difierence  to  the 
value  of  the  left-hand  side  of  (8),  and  it  introduces  two  arbitrary 
constants,  a,  e ,  which,  by  the  theory  of  this  kind  of  diflferentiat 
equation,  are  required  for  the  complete  solution. 

The  tirst  part  represents  the  forced  vibration,  the  second  repre- 
sents a  free  vibration  superimposed  on  the  former.  When  the 
motion  has  become  steady  the  free  vibration  is  not  sensible;  in 
practice  it  is  wiped  out  by  frictional  resistances,  and  there  is  left 
only  the  first  term.  In  general  the  free  vibration  only  manifests 
itself  when  the  motion  is  being  started  or  stopped,  or  when  any 
variation  from  the  forced  motion  takes  place. 

Considering,  then,  only  the  forced  vibration,  we  see  that,  if 
n-^mr,  the  deflexion  x  and  the  force  have  the  same  sign,  and  if 
n'<tn^,  they  have  opposite  signs.  In  the  former  case  the  vibration 
is  said  to  be  direct,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  said  to  be  inverted.  The 
force  and  deflection  have  always  maximum  numerical  values  at  the< 
same  instant.  Also  if  nr  be  very  nearly  equal  to  m',  the  amplitude 
of  the  foi«ed  vibration  is  very  great — that  is,  tlie  application  of  a 
periodic  force,  which  has  very  nearly  the  free  period  (as  it  is  often 
<»lled)  of  the  system,  results  in  a  great  amplitude  of  vibration.  If 
n  =  m,  (9)  asserts  that  the  amplitude  Aj(n^-m^)  is  infinite;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  when  the  amplitude  has  become  great,  forces 
not  contemplated  in  the  differential  equation  will  have  come  into 
play ;  and  these  will  impose  limits  on  the  motion. 

578.  Examples  of  Forced  Oscillations. — There  are  many  examples 
in  practice  of  the  great  amplitudes  of  vibration  which  result  from 
impulses  applied  in  the  natural  period  of  the  system.  The  rolling 
of  a  ship  in  a  sea-way,  in  which  the  period  of  the  waves  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  free  penod  of  rolling,  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
ship  will  be  in  great  danger  of  heeling  over  beyond  the  limiting 
angle  within  which  the  righting  moment  is  positive  (§  417),  unle^s 
she  is  placed  with  her  length  at  right  angles  to  the  wave-crests,  hc 
that  their  effect  is  only  to  produce  pitching,  for  which  the  vessel  has 
a  much  longer  period.  A  periodic  force,  even  of  small  amount, 
applied  over  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  to  a  massive  structurf^, 
such  as  a  suspension  bridge,  may,  provided  the  force  acts  in  or 
nearly  in  the  period  of  free  oscillation  of  the  structure,  produce 
a  very  large  deflection  from  the  equilibrium  position.  Thus  it 
is  usual  to  cause  a  body  of  soldiers,  when  they  are  marching  across 
a  suspension  bridge,  to  ''break  step,''  lest  the  accumulated  effect 
of  the  periodic  impulses  applied  to  the  structure  should  produce  a 
dangerous  deflection  of  the  bridge  from  the  ordinaiy  position  of 
rest. 

574.  Forced  OsciUations  of  a  System  subject  to  Friction.— 
Forced  vibrations  are  modified  in  a  very  important  manner  by 
friction.  Let  the  vibrations  excited  be  retarded  by  friction  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  Then  the  equation  of 
motion  is 

x-{-kx  +  n-x  =  Aco&mt.  (11) 
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The  solution  of  this  equation,  with  the  right-hand  side  zero,  is 

X  =  ae-**'cos(  J^^  -  \J^,t  -  c).  (1  2) 

The  period  is  thus  increased  by  the  action  of  friction  in  the  i-atio 
of  ?i  to  Jn- —  ^kr,  Slid  the  amplitude  diminishes  in  cons4»quence  of 
tlie  factr>re "**'/->  ii^  geometrical  progression  as  the  time,  t,  incieases 
in  arithmetical  progression.  This  manner  of  variation  of  the 
amplitudes  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  :32,  p.  40.  Let  there  the  raxiius- 
vector,  OF,  revolve  about  0  with  uniform  angular  velocity  in  the 
direction  against  the  arrow :  the  length  of  OP  will  diminish  accord- 
ing to  the  law  stated,  with  a  value  of  k  depending  on  the  constant 
value  of  the  inclination  of  the  cuive  to  the  radius-vector. 

Now  assume  as  a  particular  bolution  of  (11) 

x  =  Bcos(jnt  -<f>) 

we  obtain  by  substitution  in  (11) 

B(n'  -  m-)cos(wii  —  <p)-  kmB  sin(mi  —  (f)=^A  co&mt. 

If  this  be  expanded,  and  coefficients  ot  cos?/i^,  sinmf,  on  the  two 
sides,  equated,  it  gives  B  =  Asm0/mk,  and 

X  =  1-1-—? cos  (mt  -<b)  (1 3) 

mk 

where 

,      ^         7nk 

ir  -  11V 
Thus  we  may  write  for  the  forced  vibration 

A  cos  (mi  -  0) 


x  = 


Jii'Jt.m'-'2m\n'-W)' 


(m 


The  complete  solution  is  that  obtained  by  adding  to  this  the 
solution  contained  in  (12)  of  the  corresponding  differential  equation 
for  the  free  oscillation. 

It  follows  from  (llV)  that  if  k  be  not  large  the  value  of  x  is  very 
great,  if  m  be  nearly  equal  to  n.  Also  0  is  then  tr/2,  so  that  the 
vibration  is  a  quarter  cf  a  period  behind  the  foixje  in  phase. 

If  k  be  exactly  zero,  we  fall  back  on  the  solutions  already 
obtained. 

575.  Tides  conBidered  as  a  System  of  Forced  OscillatioiiA. 
Propagation  of  Waves. — To  apply  these  considemtions  to  the  tides, 
we  remark  in  the  first  place  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  esrth, 
sun,  and  moon  are  continually  changing  in  a  periodic  manner.  If 
the  sun  and  moon  were  to  remain  fixed  relatively  to  the  earth *s 
centre,  the  tidal  force  applied  at  a  particular  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  would  vary  periodically  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
producing  the  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  tides.  But  these  bodies 
change  their  positions  in  periods  of  their  own  :  the  right  ascennon 
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of  the  sun  passes  through  all  its  values  in  one  solar  day,  that  of  the 
moon  in  a  lunar  day  (the  interval  between  two  successive  passages 
in  the  same  direction  of  the  moon  across  the  meridian),  the  declina- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  sun  s  distance  have  a  yearly  period,  and  the 
declination  and  distance  of  the  moon  a  monthly  period,  and  there  are 
also  variations,  referred  to  above,  of  still  longer  periods. 

The  earth  and  the  waters  upon  it  are,  therefore,  subject  to 
periodic  tidal  forces,  and  the  response  thereto  is  not  that  of  the 
equilibrium  theory,  but  that  of  a  system  which  has  cei-tain  natural 
modes  of  free  oscillation,  and  which  is  also  t-ubject  to  friction.  To 
understand  the  nature  of  these  modes  of  oscillation,  imagine  the 
level  of  the  water  surface  to  begin  to  be  raised  and  lowered  at  one 
end  according  to  the  simple  harmonic  law,  that  is,  so  that  the 
height  Tf  above  the  mean  level  is  given  by  the  equation 

Tj  =  acos7U. 

After  the  starting  of  this  disturbance  the  level  of  the  surface 
elsewhere  will  be  disturbed,  and  the  disturbance  will  travel  along 
the  canal  with  a  definite  speed.  After  a  time,  if  the  canal  be 
long  enough,  the  disturbance  will  have  travelled  a  certain  distance 
along  the  canal,  and  beyond  that  distance  the  water  will  remain 
undisturbed.  Near  the  source  of  disturbance  the  oscillation  follows 
the  simple  harmonic  law  both  as  regards  variation  of  height  with 
time  at  any  one  place,  and  variation  of  height  with  distince  from 
the  source  at  any  one  instant.  Thus,  if  friction  be  neglected,  the 
wave  profile  will  finally  be  given  at  any  time  or  place  by 

fj  =  acos{nt- nix)y  (14) 

so  that  when  x  —  0,  r)  =  acosnt,  and  when  t  =  0,  rj  =  acosmx,  or  when 
t  has  any  value  so  that  ni  =  t,  rj  =  acos{vix  —  i).  Whatever  value  rj  has 
at  any  time  t  at  distance  x  from  the  source  will  be  found  after  an 
interval  r  at  a  dLstance  £  farther  from  the  source  given  by  the 
equation  nt -nix  =  n(t  +  T)  —  m(x  +  S)9  so  that  l^Tiijm.  The  speed 
of  propagation  V  of  the  disturbance  is  thus  vjin.  Again  the  same 
values  of  »?  recur  along  the  disturbance  at  distances  ^tt/w  apart.  A 
distance  along  the  wave  equal  to  one  of  these  is  called  the  wave- 
length of  the  disturbance,  and  is  generally  denoted  by  X.  Thus 
X  =  2ir/m,  and  the  speed  of  propagation  is  nX/'2ir.  The  wave-length 
is  the  distance  travelled  by  the  disturbance  in  the  period,  that  is, 
in  time  27r/w,  or  T.  Thus  the  period,  wave-length,  and  speed  are 
connected  by  the  relation  V=\/7\ 

576.  Waves  in  a  Canal.  Solntion  for  Waves  in  a  Canal 
of  Finite  Length. — The  speed  of  propagation  of  the  wave  in  the 
canal  depends  on  the  depth  of  water  if  the  length  of  the  wave  be 
great  in  comparison  with  the  depth.  Let  two  cross-sections  ( f  the 
canal  at  distances  x,  x-\-dx  from  a-chosen  origin  for  x  be  considered ► 
Let  the  former  cross-section  be  called  the  left-hand  section,  and  let  the 
wave  move  from  left  to  right.  If  p  be  the  pressure  at  the  former  of 
these  at  any  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  the  pressure  at 
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the  same  level  in  the  other  section  (if  the  value  of  ?;,  and  therefore 
the  motion,  be  everywhere  very  small)  is 

Also  the  motion  being  all  in  the  direction  of  x  (the  vertical 
<!omponent  being  taken  as  negligible)  we  obtain  for  the  equation 
of  motion  u=  -  {dp/dx)/pi  or  since  dp/S^  =  9pdfl/d^j 

But  the  increase  of  depth  above  the  mean  depth  is  rj  between  the 
cross-sections  considered,  and  the  volume  of  liquid  above  the  mean- 
level  is  rjbdx,  if  b  be  the  breadth  of  the  canal.  The  rate  of  flow 
across  the  left-hand  section  is  Mm,  and  the  rate  of  flow  across  the 
right-hand  section  is  hb{u  +  Su/Sx.dx).  The  rate  of  flow  into  the 
«pace  between  the  sections  is  thus  -  bhdu/Sx,dx.  This  must  be  the 
time-rate  of  increase  of  brfdxf  that  is,  biidx.  Hence  ^=  —  Adu/9x, 
or  if  the  time-rate  of  variation  of  both  sides  be  taken,  tf  =  —h^ujcx. 
Eliminating  d'i^/d^'  from  this  by  the  equation  of  motion  written 
above  we  get 

which  is  the  equation  of  wave-propagation  in  a  straight  canal  with 
-vertical  sides  and  of  uniform  depth. 
If  we  write 

»7=/X^-n)4./,(a:-hro  (16) 

where/j,/,  are  arbitrary  functions,  and  1"=  Jgh,  the  equation  is 
^satisfied.  The  functions  /j,  /,  can  be  chosen  so  as  to  satisfy  any 
possible  circumstances  or  form  of  the  wave.  They  represent  two 
waves  travelling  with  velocity  V  along  the  canal,  but  in  opposite 
directions.  For  if  a;  be  increased  by  a  quantity  £  and  t  by  r  where 
rr  =  £  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  /^  is  not  changed  On  the 
•other  hand,  if  /,  is  to  remain  unchanged,  x  must  change  by  -  Vr 
when  t  changes  by  r. 

In  a  similar  way,  if  £  denote  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
"water  at  any  place  in  the  canal,  we  can  show  that  the  equation  of  a 
free  unresisted  wave  is 

where  cF  is  put  for  gh.  This  has  the  same  form  of  solution  as  the 
«equation  in  rj  already  obtained.  If  we  assume  that  the  wave  is 
simple  harmonic  in  the  variation  of  £  in  time,  we  may  w  rite 

i^fix)oos{nt  +  €)  (18) 
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where  f(x)  denotes  the  function  which  gives  the  value  of  l  for 
different  values  of  x.    Hence  we  obtain  by  substitution  in  (17) 

so  that 

/=-4cos-ic  +  -5sin-x*  (20) 

c  c 

where  n  is  to  be  determined  by  the  terminal  conditions  of  the  canal. 
Henoe 

^=slAco8-x  +  Bain-x\cos{nt  +  e),  (21) 

The  most  general  solution  is  obtained  by  adding  together  all 
possible  solutions  of  this  form. 

For  example,  consider  a  canal  of  length  I  with  vertical  ends.  Let 
the  origin  be  at  one  end :  then  we  must  have  £  =  0,  when  x  =  0,  and 
when  x  =  l,  for  all  values  of  t.  This  ^ives  ^  =  0,  and  J? sin  nl/c  =  0,  or 
n  =  kirc/l  where  k  is  any  integer.  The  general  solution  ip,  therefore, 
for  this  case 

s^  =  S^,sin  *5-^-co8  /'ip*  +  ,,)  (22) 

where  2  denotes  summation  for  all  values  of  k. 

577.  Forced  Waves  in  a  Oanal. — Consider  now  &  forced  wave  in  a 
canal.     For  this  the  differential  equation  is 

^;^  =  «^,4-X  (23) 

where  X  is  a  periodic  applied  force. 

We  put  in  (23)  X  =  C'cos  (nt  +  mx  +  ^),  and  assume 

£  =  Dcos{nt  +  mx  +  tp). 

Substituting  in  (23)  we  get  i>=  -  Cjin'-^trmr),  and  therefore 

(J 

cos(?i^  +  nia:  +  ^).  (24) 


1  = 


n^  —  crnv 


The  wave  is,  therefore,  direct  or  inverse;  that  is,  has  the  phase  of 
the  force  or  the  opposite  phase  according  as  c^:>  or  <v?jm^.  The 
velocity  c  is  that  of  a  free  wave,  and  njm  is  that  of  propagation  of 
the  periodic  force  and  of  the  forced  wave.  The  forced  wave  is 
therefore  direct  or  inverted  according  as  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  the  force  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  free  wave. 

578.  Waves  in  an  Equatorial  Canal. — Now  let  the  canal  be  one 
with  vertical  sides  and  uniform  depth  round  the  equator.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  straight  canal,  and  the  formulae  found  above  for  wave- 
propagation  may  be  used  for  it,  provided  g  be  corrected  for  the 

2m 
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effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  as  in  §  281 .  The  periodic  foroe  applied 
may  be  regarded  as  that  due  to  the  moon  and  anti-moon,  as  explained 
in  §  561,  both  being  on  the  celestial  equator.  Therefore  the  period 
of  the  force  must  be  half  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
relatively  to  the  moon.  Let  the  point  of  the  canal  under  considera- 
tion be  at  a  distance  x  measured  eastwards  from  a  meridian  of 
reference,  and  let  the  angle  between  this  meridian  and  the  meridian 
through  the  moon,  measured  eastward  from  the  latter  meridian  (XH 
and  YN  of  Fig.  291),  be  n't^  so  that  n  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
earth  relatively  to  the  moon.  The  whole  angle  through  which  the 
radius  to  the  point  considered  has  turned  from  the  direction  of  the 
moon  is  n't  +  x/a^  where  a  is  the  earth's  radius.  We  therefore 
'  write,  since  the  force  X  goes  through  two  periods  in  one  rotation  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  the  moon,  and  taking  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  horizontal  force  is  zero  under  the  moon,  and  at  points  on 
either  side  of  that  position  acts  towards  it, 


A'=  -4Csin 


in2l7i't  +  '^\ 


Hence  for  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the  water  in  the  forced 
ride  we  obtain 

^  =  -^-,sm  2(n'<  +  ?)  (25) 

n  -a'  -  <r        \  aj 

In  consequence  of  the  displacement  l  the  thickness  of  a  vertical 

stratum  has  been  changed  from  rfa:  to  dr(l +(^£/^,r),  and  its  depth 

has  been  increased  from  ^  to  A -I-);.     Since  the  volume  must  be  the 

same  as  before,  this  gives  »?-i-A3£/8j!:  =  (),  which  is  equivalent  to  the 

relation  ij  =  -  h^ujcx  used  in  §  -575  above.     Hence  from  (25)  we 

find 

2Cha        ^j   ,.  .  X 
'2-^r— :i,cos^  ^i<+- 


If  fj  denote  the  utmost  range  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  semi- 
diurnal tide  according  to  the  equilibripm  theory,  it  has  been  shown 
in  §  56G  that  1)  = :] J/a^iiVA  and  since  by  (1)  4C=^UJfa/D^,  and 
(J  =  k£/a^  approximately,  we  have  2Cha  =  ^Ma*ffh/BJJ^'=^  ifyr.  Thus 
(2^)  may  be  written 

»;=-i  J^f    .cos2(7i/-H^').  (27) 

71 -a- -c-  \  a/  ^     ' 

The  tide  is  thus  direct  or  inverse  according  as  <r>  or  <^n  V. 
In  the  former  c«we  the  velocity  of  the  forced  wave  is  less  than  that 
of  the  free  wave,  and  there  is  high  water  under  the  moon ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  velocity  of  the  forced  wave  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  full  wave,  and  there  is  low  water  under  the  moon. 

The  time  in  which  a  free  wave  would  travel  round  the  canal  is 
given  in  hours  by  the  formula  ^/5280.  Lj  J62,  3600^/^  where  L 
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and  h  are  the  length  of  the  canal  and  the  depth  both  in  miles. 
Hence  that  the  wave  may  travel  half-way  round  the  canal  in  twelve 
solar  hours,  the  depth  must  be  about  13  J  miles,  which  is  much  in 
excess  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean  anywhere.  For  twelve  lunar 
.hours  a  somewhat  smaller  depth,  about  thirteen  miles,  would  be 
required. 

579.  Canal  Theory  of  the  Tides. — It  is  clear  from  what  precedes 
that,  as  the  earth  turns  under  the  tidal  force  due  to  the  sun,  a  forced 
wave  of  elevation  exists  on  each  side  of  the  earth  and  travels  half 
round  it  in  twelve  solar  hours.  Hence  at  each  point  a  semi-diurnal 
tide  is  experienced.  If  the  depth  be  less  than  1 3f  miles,  the  period 
of  the  forced  solar  tide  is  less  than  the  free  period,  and  the  tide  is 
inverted,  there  is  low  water  under  the  sun. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  the  lunar  tide  due  to  the  lunar  tidal 
force  in  the  period  of  twelve  lunar  hours.  For  a  depth  lying 
between  the  critical  depth  for  the  lunar  tide  and  that  for  the  solar 
tide,  there  would  be  inversion  of  the  solar  tide,  while  the  lunar  tide 
would  be  direct.  Also  in  consequence  of  the  near  coincidence  of  the 
free  and  forced  periods  both  tides  would  be  very  great. 

If,  then,  the  ocean  consisted  of  a  canal  round  the  equator  we 
should  have  with  any  actual  depth  of  the  water  an  inverted  semi- 
diurnal tide — that  is,  there  would  be  low  water  under  the  moon. 

For  a  canal  parallel  to  the  equator  in  latitude  0  the  case  is 
different.  Instead  of  the  term  xja  in  the  applied  periodic  force,  a 
term  x/acosd  appears,  and  the  formula  for  the  forced  tide  in  this  case 
is  obtained  by  substituting  a  cos  0  for  a.  Thus  the  tide  will  be  direct 
or  inverse,  according  as  c^>  or  <7i'a'C08r6,  If  on'a^  the  tide  would 
always  be  direct,  and  if  c<na  the  tide  would  only  be  inverted  if 
nacosB  did  not  fall  below  c. 

Thus,  according  to  the  canal  theory,  for  a  certain  depth  of  water 
less  than  the  critical  depth  thero  would  be  a  latitude  beyond  which 
the  tide  in  the  canal  would  be  direct.  If  the  canal  were  in  a  lower 
latitude  the  tide  would  be  inverted,  and  if  the  ocean  consisted  of  a 
series  of  canals  of  equal  depth,  separated  from  one  another  by  parti- 
tions parallel  to  the  equator,  and  covered  the  whole  earth,  the  tides 
would  all  be  direct  in  higher  latitudes  and  inverted  in  lower  lati- 
!  tudes. 

5H().  (General  Problem  of  the  Tides.— The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  of  the  tides  is  immensely  increased  when  these  partitions 
are  supposed  removed,  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  ade- 
quate account  of  it.  The  partitions  confined  the  motion  of  the 
water  to  backward  and  forward  vibrations  along  the  canal,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  more  general  case  just  supposed  there  must  be 
flow  in  the  south  and  north  directions  as  well.  Further,  water 
flowing  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator  comes  into  a  region 
of  greater  velocity  along  the  surface,  and  flows  in  a  westward  direc- 
tion relatively  to  the  earth,  while  water  flowing  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles  acquires  an  easterly  velocity  relatively  to  the 
earth.      All  this  makes  the  movements  exceedingly  complicated. 
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and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  system  of 
tidal  currents  which  would  exist  in  such  an  ocean. 

The  general  conclusion  that  the  tides  are  inverted  in  low  latitudes, 
and  direct  in  high  latitudes,  is,  however,  correct.  It  might  appear 
that  at  the  latitude  of  change  from  inverted  to  direct  tide  there, 
would  be  an  infinite  tide.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  complete  discussion  of  the  subjects  shows  that  the  lati- 
tude of  transition  is  one  at  which  there  is  neither  rise  nor  fall.  The 
complete  discussion  cannot  be  entered  on  here,  however,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Ifecanique  Celeste  of  Laplace,  and  the  article 
on  Tides  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  in  the  19th  Edition  of  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  for  further  information.* 

581.  Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tides.  Observations  by  Tide- 
gauges. — The  problem  is  immensely  more  complicated,  even  than 
that  just  suggested,  by  the  configuration  of  land  and  "(vater,  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  predict  the  rise  and  fall  at  any  place  by 
observing  by  self-registering  apparatus  the  rise  and  fall  at  the 
place  in  question  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  analysing  the 
periodic  changes  into  their  simple  harmonic  constituents.  With 
a  very  short  account  of  the  analysis  and  process  of  prediction,  we 
conclude  the  present  discussion. 

Tidal  curves  are  drawn  at  each  of  the  principal  ports  by  tide- 
gauges.  These  curves  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  a  number 
of  simple  harmonic  variations  of  the  height  of  the  water  of  different 
periods,  the  forced  vibrations  produced  by  the  applied  tidal  forces. 
The  ardinates  of  the  curves  are  tide-heights  or  proportional  to  them,  the 
abscissae  are  times  from  a  chosen  zero  of  reckoning.  From  these  curves 
can  be  obtained  by  measurement  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinates,. 
the  data  required  to  enable  the  amplitude  period  and  epoch  of  each  of 
the  components  to  be  determined.  Then  these  data  are  available 
for  the  calculation  of  the  tides  for  future  time,  and  the  formation  of 
tide-tables  for  the  ports  for  which  they  have  been  obtained. 

A  machine  called  a  Tidal  Analyser,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
complementary  to  the  Tide-predicting  Machine  about  to  be  described, 
has  been  invented  by  Lord  Kelvin.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place 
the  tide-gauge  record  on  a  cylinder,  foUow  the  curve  by  a  tracing 
point  on  the  machine,  and  the  constants  of  the  various  harmonic 
constituents  can  be  read  off  from  the  machine.  For  a  description 
see  Thomson  and  Tait's  iVai.  PhU,  vol.  i.  Part  I. 

582.  Tide-predicting  Machine.— It  is  cleai-  that  the  combination 
of  tidal  heights  could  be  obtained  by  drawing  the  curve  of  each 
component  on  the  same  scale  of  time  and  height,  laying  them  down 
along  the  same  datum  line  in  the  proper  positions  as  determined  by 
the  epochs,  and  then  adding  the  heights  for  each  abedssa  together  to 
obtain  the  resultant  height  there,  and  the  resultant  curve  for  all  the 
abscissae.  Hence  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  make  a  machine  which 
will  draw  the  resultant  curve.    It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  number 

*  A  most  ezcdllent  popular  account  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  Ptofeesor 
Darwin's  book  The  Tides,    London.    John  Murray. 
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of  simple  harmonic  uiotioDs  pei-formed  by  points  of  the  machine,  all 
geared  together  and  driven  by  one  btindle  or  driving- weight. 

Such  a  machine  has  been  constructed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  the 
diagram  illustrates  ite  mode  of  action.  A  simple  harmonic  slide,  of 
the  kind  shown  at  p.  ;(4,  is  worked  by  a  crank,  the  throw  of  which 
represents  half  the  amplitude  of 

one  of  the  tidal  constituents  as  fig.  -29*. 

obtained  by  the  tide  gauge.  At 
ihe  upper  end  the  slide  carries  a 
pulley  P,  the  total  vertical  range 
of  motion  of  which  is  of  course 
twice  the  throw  of  the  crank.  A 
cord  Attached  at  one  end  to  a 
Used  point  A,  passes  round  P, 
over  the  fixed  pulley  Qj,  round 
the  pulley  P^  over  the  fixed 
pulley  Q„  round  the  pulley  P^, 
and  Ro  on,  and  after  passing 
finally  over  a  tixed  pulley  i? 
attached  to  a  pmcil  p,  which 
bears  on  a  moving  libbon  of 
paper.  This  ribbon  is  in  process 
of  being  unrolled  from  one  drum 
and  wnipped  on  another  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  at  wbii^h  (he 
drum-surface  is  moving. 

If  the  pulleys  P,,  P,,.-.,  ai*  allfised  P,  has  a  motion  representing 
a  angle  tidal  constituent.  If,  however,  P„  P„  ...  are  carried  by 
simple  harmonic  slides  geared  with  the  handle  driving  P„  fo  that 
while  P,  de^ribes  its  motion  P,,  P„  ...  describe  in  proper  period 
and  in  proper  phase  other  constituents  of  the  tidal  i-ise  and  fall,  the 
end  of  the  cord  at  the  pencil  will  have  a  displacement  at  each  instant 
which  is  twice  the  al^hraical  sum  of  the  displanements  of  the  pulleys 
P,,  F,.  P„  ....  The  drums  moving  the  paper  are  driven  at  the  same 
time  with  a  speed  proportional  to  that  with  which  the  driving-hatidle 
of  the  machine  is  being  driven.  The  part  of  the  paper  opposite  the 
pencil,  therefore,  lepreeenta  a  particular  instant  of  time,  and  the 
length  of  paper  that  has  then  passed  the  pencil  since  a  particular 
vertical  line  on  the  paper  whs  opposite  the  marking  point,  repi-esents 
the  interval  of  time  between  a  chosen  zero  of  reckoning  and  the 
instant  in  question. 

Let  then  P,,  /',,  /*„  ...  be  sutBcient  in  number  to  i-epresent 
the  principal  tidal  constituents,  and  have  been  set  by  means  of  in- 
formation given  by  tidal  records  taken  at  the  place  so  as  to  have  the 
proper  displacements  and  directions  of  motion  at  a  given  time,  and 
he  geared  so  as  to  be  driven  at  the  pi-oper  relative  rates.  The  pencil 
will  move  up  and  down  so  as  lo  be  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
mean  level  to  represent  the  tidal  rise  or  fait  for  the  instant  of  time 
represented  by  the  part  of  the  paper  ribbon  opposite  the  marking 
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point.  The  tidal  curve  for  future  time  will  thus  be  drawn  on  the 
paper  ribbon,  and  by  measuring  its  ordinates  and  recording  their 
lengths  tide-tables  for  the  place  can  be  constructed. 

One  of  these  machines,  which  is  now  at  the  India  Office,  was 
constructed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  of  the  Nautical 
Magazine  Office.  It  has  harmonic  slides  representing  twenty-four 
tidal  constituents  or  partial  tides.  Tidal  information  obtained  by 
tide-gauges  for  thirty-seven  Indian  ports  is  sent  home  by  the  Indian 

Fig.  295. 


Government,  and  is  used  in  the  prediction,  by  means  of  the  machine, 
of  the  tides  for  each  of  these  ports.  The  machine  is  set  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  driven  by  a  weight,  runs  off  the  curves  for  a  year  in 
about  four  hours,  writing  automatically  at  intervals  the  date  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  the  pencil  so  as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  erix)r 
in  taking  off  the  heights  from  the  curve. 

oS^J.  Tidal  Friction.  Retarding  Couple  on  the  Earth.  We  now 
consider  very  shortly  the  action  of  tidal  friction  on  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  results  obtained  in 
$§  574-571)  the  effect  of  friction  when  the  forced  tidal  wave  is  direct  is 
to  turn  the  long  axis  of  what  we  continue  to  call  the  tidal  spheroid 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation  beyond  the  line  CM 
joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  as  shown  on  the  left  in 
Fig.  295.  As  the  earth  revolves  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed  in 
position  relatively  to  the  moon.  The  force  on  the  moon  exerted  by 
the  nearer  part  of  the  tidal  protuberance  is  greater  than  that  exerted 
by  the  farther  part,  and  consequently  the  resultant  force  on  the 
moon  is  in  the  line  MQ  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  MC.  This 
causes  to  be  exerted  on  the  moon  a  force  towards  the  centre  C  of 
the  earth,  and  a  tangential  component  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion.  On  the  earth  there  is  exerted,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
force  along  the  line  CM  and  a  couple  retarding  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  producing  dissipation  of  the  earth's  rotational  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tidal  wave  is  inverted^  the  effect  of 
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the  friction  is  to  throw  the  tidal  protuberance  back,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  295  on  the  right,  and  as  before  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed 
in  position  relatively  to  the  moon.  If  the  spheroid  were  thrown 
forward  the  dissipation  of  energy  which  obtains  in  the  former  case 
would  be  replaced  here  by  an  increase  of  the  earth's  kinetic  energy, 
and  the  moon  would  move  inward.  In  this  case  again  there  is  a  couple 
applied  to  the  earth  in  the  direction  to  retard  the  earth's  rotation 
and  causing  dissipation  of  energy,  and  a  tangential  force  to  the  moon 
in  the  direction  of  its  orbital  motion.  The  effect  is  therefore  the 
same  whether  the  wave  is  direct  or  inverted,  and  it  is  the  tidal 
distortion  in  the  equatorial  regions  which  is  most  effective  in  the 
way  jast  described.  Hence  it  will  be  sufficient  in  studying  the 
result  to  consider  the  case  represented  on  the  left  in  Fig.  295. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  calculation  of  the  tangential  force  on 
the  moon  and  the  couple  just  referred  to.  Instead  of  considering 
the  whole  spheroid,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  a  proper  apprehension  of 
the  matter  to  consider  the  couple  due  to  the  attractions  of  the  moon 
on  unit  mass  at  A  and  B,  and  the  tangential  force  due  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  particles  on  M, 

Denoting  the  angle  A  CM  by  0,  the  distance  CA  by  a,  and  CM  by 
r,  we  have  approximately 

AM^  =  r»(  1  -  8-COS0  ),   BM'^  =  A\+  «-cosO ), 


oo^AMC^{r-aoos&)jAM,  co6BMC  =  {r  +  acoBd)/BM 
sin AMC=^asm6/ AM,   sinBMC  =  asiudlBM, 

Now  suppose  applied  to  every  particle  of  the  earth  a  force  per 
unit  mass  of  amount  kMji^,  in  the  direction  MC  ;  then  on  the  unit 

particle  at  A  there  acts  a  force  kMjAM^  towards  M,  and  a  foix^ 

kM/r^  parallel  to  MC,     On  the  particle  at  B  there  act  similarly 

kMjBM^  towards  J/",  and  kM/r^  parallel  to  MC,     Resolving  along 

CMy  and  at  right  angles  to  CM  (that  is,  parallel  to  Aa),  we  obtain 

kM 
Force  at  A  :  component  parallel  to  CM=    .]  2acos6> ; 

11  1        J       kM sinH   .       ^  . 

component  parallel  to  -4a  =!  — — ;; —  a{r  +  oacosB), 

kM 
Force  at  B :  component  parallel  to  CM=  -    v  '2acosd ; 

„  -         .  kM^inO   .       ^  ^ 

component  parallel  to -.ia=  -- -     — a(r- Ha co^/^). 

The  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  fii*st  pair  of  parallel 
forces  is  2a  sin  0^  and  that  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  second 
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pair  is  2acos0.     Neglecting  the  terms  in  cosO  in  the  second  pair  of 
forces,  we  obtain  for  the  total  couple  applied  to  the  two  partideB 

3 — ^— sin  20. 

The  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is  evidently  equal  to  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  two  forces  parallel  to  ^a,  namely, 

6 — —sin  20. 

In  this  way  the  couple  and  tangential  force  due  to  the  whole  tidal 
spheroid  may  be  found  by  summing  those  due  to  pairs  of  particles. 
It  will  be  clear  that  the  couple  and  force  will  vary  as  the  inverse 
sixth  power  of  the  distance  r.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  couple  per 
unit  mass  varies  as  the  inverse  third  power,  and  the  whole  tidal  rise 
or  fall  varies  also  as  the  inverse  third  power. 

584.  Apparent  "  Acceleration  "  of  the  Mooxl — The  action  of  the 
moon  on  the  tides  is  thus  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular  velocity  of 
rotation,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  length  of  the  day.  An 
interval  of  time  measured  in  solar  days  will  then  appear  shorter 
than  it  really  is,  and  the  observed  pLice  of  the  moon  will,  after  any 
interval  of  time,  be  found  in  advance  of  the  place  which  has.  been 
calculated  for  the  end  of  the  interval  on  the  supposition  of  no 
change  in  the  length  of  the  day.  Let  n  be  the  earth's  angular 
velocity  in  radians  per  second,  at  the  beginning  of  an  interval 
T  of  time,  and  -  n  be  the  rate  of  change,  supposed  constant,  of  «i, 
so  that  h  is  positive.  After  any  interval  t,  the  angular  velocity,  in 
radians  per  original  secoiid,  is  7i  -  nt*  Hence  in  any  short  element 
of  time  dt  the  earth  will  then  turn  through  a  smaller  angle  than  it 
would  have  turned  through  if  its  angular  velocity  had  remained  un- 
altered, by  an  amount  rUdt.  Hence  in  the  interval  Tthe  earth  turns 
through  an  angle  smaller  by 

T 


I' 

u 


Thus  ii  could  be  found  if  the  angle  by  which  the  moon  appears  to 
be  in  advance  of  its  predicted  place  in  consequence  of  the  retardation 
of  the  earth's  rotation  were  known.  [It  is  usual  to  refer  to  this  as 
an  *' acceleration "  of  the  moon's  motion.  This  name  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  accordctnce  with  the  signification  of  the  term  accekoaition  in 
dynamics,  and  would  be  better  called  advaiice  as  Lord  Kelvin  has 
suggested.     A  negative  advance  might  be  called  a  ^.] 

The  advance,  however,  could  not  be  used  with  the  supposition 
that  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion  about  the  earth.  It  has  been  shown  in  §  587  above 
that  the  action  of  a  tangential  disturbing  force  is  to  cause  the 
moon  to  recede  from  the  earth,  and  to  move  in  it«  orbit  about  the 
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earth  with  a  diminishing  linear  velocity.  Thus  both  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  distance  and  the  diminished  velocity  the  moon's 
orbital  angular  velocity  is  diminished,  and  the  length  of  the  month 
is  increased.  This  retardation,  however,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  apparent  acceleration  n  due  to  the  slowing  of  the  earth.  If  the 
amount  of  the  tangential  force*  were  known,  the  whole  lag  of  the 
moon  due  to  this  cause  might  easily  be  calculated  by  finding  the 
loss  of  velocity  and  increase  of  distance  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
§  5:'57.     [See  Thomson  and  Tait's  Xatural  Philosophy^  ^PP-  ^0 

r)85.  Moment  of  Momentmn  of  Earth-Moon  System. — It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  increase  of  length  of  the  month  and 
length  of  the  day  are  connected.  The  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  earth  is  about  an  axis  inclined  at  2:^^27'  10"  to  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  moon  may  be  taken  as  moving  in  the 
ecliptic.  The  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  consists  of  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  two  bodies  due  to  the  motion  of  their 
centres,  and  the  moment  of  momentum  due  to  their  rotations.  The 
mass  of  the  earth  is  81  times  that  of  the  moon,  and  its  distance  from 
the  common  centroid  ^V  of  the  whole  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is  about 
7i/27'8,  if  n  be  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  The  moment  of  momen- 
tum due  to  the  motion  of  the  centres,  taking  place  it  is  assumed  in 
the  ecliptic,  is  roughly  £n{'A)'a'/'27'l\  x  82,  and  that  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  about  an  axis  inclined  at  28°  27'  10"  to  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  is  ^  Kar7i,  according  to  an  estimate  *  which 
has  been  formed  of  the  distribution  of  matter  in  the  earth.  Thus 
the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  moment  of  momentum  is  about 
4*8.  The  resultant  moment  is  about  5*73  times  the  earth's  rotational 
momentum,  and  is  about  an  axis  through  the  centroid  of  the  earth 
and  moon  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  19'^2(r  to  the  earth's  axis. 
Fig.  296  illustrates  these  statements ;  AB  represents  the  earth's 
rotational  momentum,  ^6' the  orbital  moment  of  momentum.  The 
angle  BAC  represents  the  angle  between  the  earth's  axis  and  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  orbit. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth  is  under- 
going diminution  in  consequence  of  tidal  friction,  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  motions  of  the  centres  of  the  bodies  must  be 
increasing  at  such  a  rate  as  to. leave  .the  direction  and  amount  of  the 
resultant  moment  unaltered. 

We  shall  for  the  present  make  the  assumption  that  the  planes  of 
the  moon's  orbit  and  the  equator  are  coincident.  This  will  bring 
the  two  sides  of  the  parallelogram  in  Fig.  296  into  line  and  make 
AB'{-AC=AD.  The  plane  in  which  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies 
move  becomes  the  invariable  plane,  and  the  total  moment  of  momen- 


*  For  it  has  been   found   by  Serret  {Antuihs  de  Vobservatoire  dc  Paris, 


approximately. 
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turn  r>'8  times  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth,  only  slightly 
different  from  the  actual  value. 

086.  Future  History  of  Earth  and  Moon. — ^The  moon  continues 
to  recede  from  the  earth  with  transference  of  moment  of  momentum 
from  the  rotational  to  the  orhital  motion,  until  finally  the  two  bodies 

turn  round  their  common  centroid 
as  if  they  were  parts  of  a  rigid 
system.  The  approximate  period  of 
this  revolution  and  the  distance  of 
the  two  bodies  apart  are  easily 
calculated.  Let  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  orbital  motion  be  n  at  the 
beginning  of  the  time  considered, 
and  have  become  n'  after  the 
equalisation  of  the  rotational  angu- 
lar velocity  of  the  earth  and  the 
orbital  angular  velocity,  while  the 
distance  has  increased  from  r  to  r'. 
Let  h  and  H  denote  the  orbital 
moment  of  momentum  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  time,  respec- 
tively. Then  //  is  approximately 
the  whole  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system.  For,  as  will  be  seen 
at  once,  the  final  orbital  moment 
of  momentum  of  the  earth  is  to 
that  of  the  moon  in  the  ratio  MIE^ 
that  is,  1/81,  about.  Also  the  i*ota- 
tional  moment  of  momentum  of  the  earth  after  the  equalisation  is 
about  \  of  that  due  to  the  earth's  orbital  motion,  that  is,  ii> 
about  TTTi;^  of  that  due  to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  moon.  We  shall 
therefore  neglect  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  bodies  and  their  distance 
apart.  We  have  therefore  nrMEj^M  -\-E)  =  h,  nr'MEI{M  +  A}  =  //, 
so  that  7i'r^/nV^  =  h'/H\  Again  by  the  third  law  of  Kepler 
71^71-  =  r'^/7^,  or  nV/w V«  =  I .    Hence 


I 


I' 


r 
r 


IP 


5  •8- 


i-4(; 


oi'  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  apart  has  increased 
from  about  60  radii  of  the  earth  to  about  87*G  radii. 

Also  we  obtain  n'Yn'  =  r^/r^  =,  1/1-4G«,  or  n'  =  ti/I  -77.  The  length 
of  the  month,  which j  when  this  change  has  been  effected^  is  also  the 
length  of  the  day,  is  thus  1*77  times  as  long  as  it  was  formerly,  that 
is,  is  equal  to  about  48'3()  days  of  the  former  length.  The  tidal 
spheroid  has  its  long  axis  directed  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon  has 
ceased  to  produce  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotational  velocity. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  once  attained  will  cot  be  permanuul 
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The  action  of  the  8un  on  the  solar  tides  tends  to  retard  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  hring  its  period  of  rotation  into  coincidence  with  the 
length  of  the  year.  But  owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  sun 
this  action  is  insensible  compared  with  that  of  the  moon.  When  the 
earth  and  moon  revolve  as  a  rigid  body,  and  the  action  of  the  moon 
has  ceased,  that  of  the  sun  continues  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular 
velocity,  and  the  period  of  i*otation  of  the  earth  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon.  The  moon,  however,  continues  to  turn  tlje  same 
face  towards  the  earth,  and  her  orbital  velocity  is  not  directly  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  sun.  But  the  terrestrial  tidal  spheroid  is  so 
placed  relatively  to  the  moon  that  the  tidal  couple,  which  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  produces,  opposes  the  slowing  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  and  a  tangential  force  opposing  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is 
applied  to  the  moon.  This  causes  the  moon  to  approach  the  earth  in 
a  very  gradual  spiral  and  ultimately  to  fall  into  the  earth. 

587.  Past  Histoiy  of  Earth  and  Moon. — This  is  only  a  very  slight 
sketch  of  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  fully  in  some  remarkable 
papers  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,*  who  has  been  able,  by  dynamical 
reasoning,  to  unravel  in  great  measure  the  probable  past  history  of 
the  system  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  well  as  to  predict  its  future 
configurations.  He  has  found  that  there  are  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances in  which  motion  of  the  two  bodies  as  a  rigid  system  is 
possible,  one  corresponding  to  a  large  amount  of  energy,  the  other 
to  a  compiratively  small  amount.  The  former  existed  when  the 
moon  revolved  round  the  earth,  almost  in  contact  with  its  surface,  in 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  hours  ;  the  other  is  the  case  which  has 
just  been  considered,  in  which  the  moon  has  been  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  the  frictional  lag  of  the  tides  by  the  i*eaction  of  the 
tidal  spheroid. 

To  the  earlier  configuration  of  rigidity  the  history  of  the  moon 
can  be  traced  back  by  a  perfectly  satisfactory  dynamical  proceeds,  but 
beyond  that  point  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  speculate.  The 
eai-th  is  losing  heat  at  the  present  moment  fi'om  the  interior  at  a 
very  considerable  rate,  and  the  interior  is  at  present  veiy  hot  in  com- 
parison with  the  surface.  This  loss  of  heat  has  gone  on  forages,  and 
therefore,  the  earth  must  have  once  been  so  hot  as  to  be  in  a  plastic 
condition  in  which  it  yielded  readily  to  distorting  forces.  Consider  then 
the  semi-molten,  plastic  earth  rotating  in  a  period  of  about  three  hoiu-s 
about  an  axis  inclined  at  about  12'  to  a  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
The  planet  yielding  to  centrifugal  force  is  flattened  out  very  much 
round  the  equator,  and  tides  are  pioduced  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Pieces  fly  off*  from  it  round  the  equator  like  portions  of  the  rim  of  an 
over-driven  fly-wheel,  and  one  of  these  larger  than  the  rest,  or  it 
may  be  a  mass  made  up  of  several  pieces  consolidated  together,  forms 
the  moon.  The  earth  and  moon  then  exist  revolving  about  their 
common  centroid,  and  rotating  about  their  axes  in  very  nearly  the 
same  period  as  that  of  revolution,  so  that  each  turns  very  nearly  the 
same  face  towards  the  other. 

*  Lor.  rit.  p.  588. 
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The  exact  cause  of  the  breaking  oft'  of  the  moon  is  uncertain.  But 
Professor  Darwin  suggests  that  the  free  period  of  vibration  of  the 
earth  to  change  of  shape  was  almost  equal  to*  half  its  period  of 
rotation.  The  fr^e  period  of  a  homogeneous  globe  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth  when  subjected  to  change  of  shape  is  for  the  slowest  mode 
of  vibration  1  hour  v54  minutes.  The  earth  is  not  homogeneous, 
and  the  period  is  probably  somewhat  longer.  If,  then,  the  earth 
was  rotating  in  a  period  somewhere  between  three  and  five  houis, 
the  solar  semi-diurnal  tides  would  have  a  period  of  half  that  amount, 
and  this  might  be  very  exactly  the  free  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
body.  The  tides  in  the  earth  would  be  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
agreement  of  periods,  the  resona7ice  so  to  speak,  and  a  breaking  up  of 
the  earth  become  inevitable. 

The  two  bodies  in  such  close  proximity  would  excite  enormous  tides 
in  one  another,  and  their  revolution  with  the  same  face  of  each 
toward  the  other  would  be  unstable.  If  the  period  of  the  satellite 
in  its  orbit  were  a  little  less  than  that  of  rotation  of  the  primary, 
the  satellite,  as  explained  above,  would  fall  back  into  the  primaiy  ;  if 
the  conti-ary  were  the  case  the  satellite  would  move  farther  ofi*  with 
diminishing  orbital  velocity.  The  existence  of  the  moon  shows  that 
immediately  after  it  was  thrown  oft*  it  revolved  in  its  orbit  in  a  some- 
what gi'eater  period  than  that  of  the  eai-th's  rotation.  As  time  went 
on  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  both 
increased.  The  former,  however,  will  continue  to  increase  until  the 
day  and  month  are  equal,  the  latter  has  already  passed  its  maximum 
value  (about  20),  and  is  at  present  slowly  falling  off  towards  the 
value  one,  which  it  will  reach  when  the  day  and  the  month  have 
been  equalised. 

iiSH,  Action  of  Couple  due  to  Tidal  Friction  on  Direction  of 
Earth's  Axis. — It  is  possible  to  consider  the  action  of  tidal  friction 
on  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis.  In  consequence  of  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tidal  spheroid  with  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  there  acts  on  the  earth  a  couple  tending  to  make  it 
rotate  about  an  axis  in  the  equator,  and  another  couple  retarding 
the  rotation  about  the  axis  of  figure.  For  let  Fig.  297  represent  a 
section  through  the  polar  axis  OS'y  and  the  long  axis  AB  of  the  tidal 
figure  supposed  spheroidal.  The  axis  .^1^  is  in  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon,  as  already  explained  ;  the  moon  revolves  in  the 
plane  through  AB,  inclined  to  the  equator  EE  at  the  angle  ADE, 
and  intersecting  the  plane  of  the  equator  in  the  line  OB.  The  couple 
applied  by  the  moon  is  represented  by  the  two  forces  F,  F  applied 
at  A  and  B  in  the  plane  of  revolution  of  the  moon.  That  couple 
resolves  into  two  componenti,  one  about  the  axis  OE^  the  oth^ 
about  the  axis  of  rotation  OX,  The  action  of  the  latter  is  to  retard 
the  earth's  rotation,  of  the  former  to  produce  moment  of  momentum 
about  OE,  As  the  moon  revolves  the  mean  position  of  the  tidal 
spheroid  follows  it,  and  the  axis  OE  changes  in  correspondence. 
But,  as  shown  in  §  *>^{)  above,  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  couple 
about  an  axi:s  moving,  as  OE  does,  with  the  body,  is  to  produce 
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turning  of  the  body  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  both  to  OE  and  to 
the  axis  of  rotation.     Thus,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  directness  of 
the  rotation  and  the  couple,  the  axis  OX  turns  towards  OA,  that  is, 
the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  increases.     Going  back 
to  Fig.  29l>  (and  supposing  that  AC,  the  greater  of  the  aiden  of  the 
parallelogram  meeting  at  A,  now  repre- 
sents the  rotational  moment),  it  will  be  Fia.  297. 
obvious  that  as  the  obliquity  of  the  plane  n 
of  the  equator  to  the  invarialile  plane  in-                          CT!^ 
creases,  the  incUnation  of  the  plane  of  the  i 
orbit  to    the   invariable    plane  also   in-                             | 
creases,  unless  the  rotational  moment  A  (,' 
diminishes  fast  enough  to  counteract  the 
eSect  of  its  change  of  direction.     If  the 
period  of  rotation,  as  here  supposed,  is 
small,  and  the  viscosity  is  great  enough, 
the  couple  produces  an  increase  of  the 
inclination  of  the  axis,  and  so  the   in- 
clination of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the 
invariable  plane  is  also  increased.     The 
rotational  moment  AC  is  great  and  the 
angle  BAD  small.      Hence  the  increase 

of  the  angle  BDA  causes  an  increase  of  the  angle  BAD  even  if 
AC  be  diminishing.  The  opposite  wilt  happen  at  a  much  later 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  eari.h  and  noon.  Then  the  rotational 
moment  is  very  small  in  comparison  withthe  orbital  moment,  which 
is  now  very  nearly  equal  to  the  total  moment.  Thus,  diminution  of 
the  rotational  moment  even  with  increa^  of  angle  BDA  will  mean 
diminution  of  the  angle  BAD.  Of  course  all  this  is  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  sun,  which  has  not  so  far  been  referred  to.  We  can 
only  state  here  that  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  what 
Professor  Darwin  calla  the  "  proper  plane  "  (that  is,  the  plane  which 
replaces  the  invariable  plane  when  the  sun's  influence  is  taken  into 
account)  at  first  increased  until  it  reached  a  maximum,  then  began  to 
diminish,  and  is  still  diminishing.  The  diminution  will  continue  until 
the  two  bodies  revolve  as  a  rigid  system  about  their  common  centroid. 
589.  Effect  of  Tidal  Friction  on  Eccentricity  of  Moon's  Orbit. — 
One  other  effect  of  tidal  friction  may  be  referred  to  here — the  change 
of  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  which  it  produces.  As  the  moon  revolves 
about  the  earth  its  distance  changes,  and  therefore  also  the  magnitude 
of  the  tide  produced.  At  perigee,  when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the 
earth,  the  tide  is  greatest,  and  at  apogee  the  tide  is  least.  Conse- 
quently the  effect  of  tidal  friction  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  a 
constant  mean  value,  and  a  periodic  part  which  is  added  to  the 
constant  part  of  the  efi'ect  at  perigee,  and  subtracted  from  it  at 
apogee.  Hence  the  moon  when  coming  towards  perigee  and  passing 
away  from  it  is  acted  on  by  a  tangential  force  which  increases  its 
distance  and  diminishes  its  angular  velocity,  and  does  so  beyond  the 
average.     When  the  moon  comes  to  apogee  it  is  therefore  farther 
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out  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  average  effect  had  been  produced ; 
thus  the  apogeal  distance  is  increased.  In  the  same  way  the  moon 
is  acted  on  while  in  apogee  by  a  tangential  force  less  than  the  average, 
and  in  consequence  swings  round  to  perigee  at  a  smaller  distance 
than  it  would  have  had  if  the  mean  force  had  acted  in  apogee.  Thus 
so  far  the  perigeal  distance  is  diminished,  and  the  apogeal  increased, 
that  is,  the  eccentricity  is  increased. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  moon  moves  faster  when 
in  perigee  and  slower  in  apogee  than  the  average.  If  the  period  of 
revolution  of  the  moon  be  equal  to  that  of  rotation  of  the  earth  the 
moon  will  in  perigee  outstrip  and  fall  behind  the  terrestrial  tidal 
spheroid  in  turning.  But  the  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is 
against  or  with  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  moon  according  as  the 
moon  is  behind  or  ahead  of  the  tidal  spheroid.  Hence  the  moon 
coming  round  after  being  delayed  in  apogee  is  behind  the  tidal 
spheroid,  and  therefore  has  its  distance — that  is,  the  perigeal 
distance — increased.  In  the  same  way  the  apogeal  distance  is 
diminished.  Thus  the  eccentricity  is  diminished.  It  appeal^  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  some  period  of  revolution  for  which  the 
eccentricity  remains  constant. 

There  are  other  causes  which  modify  the  eccentricity,  but  for 
these  and  for  fuller  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  a  rapid 
sketch  is  given  here,  reference  must  be  made  to  Professor  Darwin's 
papers*  and  to  his  article  on  "The  Tides"  in  the  Enctfdopaedia 
Britannica. 

590.  Amount  of  Tidal  Betardation  of  Earth's  Rotation. — As  to 
the  amount  of  the  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  Astronomers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion  due  to  secular 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  According  to  the 
late  Professor  J.  0.  Adams,  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  in  mean 
longitude  as  given  by  calculation  from  the  times  nt  which  certain 
eclipses,  which  are  recorded  as  having  been  observed  at  certain  places, 
must  have  occurred,  is  11  '4  seconds  of  angle  per  century,  so  that  in 
a  century  the  mean  longitude  is  5*7  seconds  greater  than  it  would 
have  l>een  without  this  acceleration.  This  advance  was  increased  by 
Delaunay  by  the  addition  of  small  terms  to  G'l  seconds  of  angle. 

Xow  the  observed  value  of  the  advance  is  about  1 2",  and  is  thus 
about  double  the  theoretical' value  as  calculated  by  Adams.  It  was 
suggested  first  by  Delaunay  that  the  difference  could  be  accounted 
for  by  retardation  of  the  enrth's  rotation ;  and  if  iV  be  put  down 
to  this  cause  the  earth  would  in  a  century,  according  to  au  estimate 
communicated  by  Adams  to  the  authors  of  Thomson  and  Tait*s 
"  Natural  Philosophy,"  fall  about  'I'l  seconds  behind  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, accurately  adjusted  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  keep 
mean  solar  time.  It  was,  however,  Profes4?or  Adams'  opinion  that 
the  exact  amount  of  tidal  retardation  was  quite  uncertain.  See 
Thomson  and  Tait,  Part  II.,  App.  (J,  a. 

*  On  the  Titles  of  a  VUroux  Spheroid  {Phd.  Tram,  Part  1,  1879),  and  Mtmoirt 
in  the  Proc.  Hoy.  ^.  1879  to  1881. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ELASTICITY. 

591.  Preliminary  Notions  and  Deflnitions.  Homogeneous  Strain. 
— Elasticity  been  defined  in  chap,  ix.,  and  explanations  regarding 
elastic  forces,  and  the  distinction  between  them  and  forces  due 
to  viscosity,  also  definitions  of  such  terms  as  stress,  strain,  isotropy, 
homogeneity,  &c.,  have  been  stated,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat.  We  shall  give  here  such  a  sketch  of  the  elasticity  of  isotropic 
bodies  as  may  be  serviceable  in  enabling  experimental  researches  on 
the  subject  to  be  understood,  leaving  the  complete  theoretical  dis- 
cussion to  be  studied  in  the  standard  works  on  the  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity.* 

An  elastic  body  or  substance  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  homo- 
geneous strain  when  its  particles  (not  the  ultimate  molecules,  but  the 
smallest  elements  considered  as  having  the  properties  of  the  substance) 
are  so  displaced  that  parallel  straight  lines  in  it  marked  out  by 
particles  remain  pai-allel  straight  lines,  and  all  distances  between 
particles  in  it,  taken  parallel  to  any  one  chosen  direction,  are  altered 
in  the  same  ratio.  This  ratio  is,  however,  in  the  general  case  difibrent 
for  different  directions,  but  if  given  for  two  non-parallel  directions, 
say  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given,  of 
course,  for  all  directions  parallel  to  a  plane  containing  these,  and  if 
given  for  three  directions,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel,  say  three 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given  for  all  directions 
in  space. 

Since  parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines,  parallel  planes  remain  also 
parallel  planes.  A  circle  becomes  an  ellipse,  and  two  diameters  of  a 
circle  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  strained  into  diameters  of 
the  ellipse,  which  are  parallel  each  to  the  tangent  drawn  to  the 
ellipse  at  the  extremity  of  the  other ;  that  is,  these  diameters  of  the 
circle  are  strained  into  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse. 

Also  it  is  clear  that  homogeneous  sti-ain  changes  a  sphere  into  an 
ellipsoid,  and  that  any  three  diameters  of  the  sphei*e.at  right  angles 
to  one  another  are  strained  into  three  conjugate  diameters  of  the 
ellipsoid.  In  general  the  angles  between  straight  lines  in  the  body 
are  changed  by  the  strain,  and  a  rectangular  system  of  straight  lines 

*  See  Math,  Th.  of  Flasticity,  by  A.  E.  H.  Love.  Elasticity,  by  Clebsch, 
edited  by  Barre  de  St.  Venant,.  Thomson  andTait's  Nat.  Phil,  ;  //j«<.  of  Math, 
Th,  of  EUuticily,  by  Todhuntcr,  contiDued  and  completed  by  Pearson. 
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becomes  an  oblique  system,  but  there  axe,  as  we  shall  see  in  §  503, 
always  three  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  un- 
strained body  whi  ^h  remain  at  right  angles  to  one  another  after  the 
strain,  and  are  therefore  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellip- 
soid into  which  the  strain  alters  any  spherical  portion  of  the  body. 
That  ellipsoid  is  called  the  strain  ellipsoid.  An  ellipsoid,  of  course, 
remains  an  ellipsoid  unless  it  is  changed  into  a  sphere. 

Since  the  state  of  strain  of  a  body  is  not  altered  by  displacement 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  rotation  of  the  body  about  an  axis,  it  will 
not  be  affected  by  supposing  a  point  0  of  the  body  to  remain  fixed. 
Let  then  the  positions  of  particles  of  the  body  be  referred  to  rect- 
angular axes  drawn  from  the  fixed  point  0  as  origin.  Then,  if  or,  y,  z 
represent  the  original  coordinates  of  the  particle,  ^',y\  i^'the  coordinates 
of  the  particle  after  thesti'ain,  and  the  strain  be  homogeneous,  x\y\z' 
must  be  linear  functions  x,  y,  z  according  to  che  scheme 

l/'  =  a^x  +  b,y  +  c^  [        (1) 

z'  =  a^x  +  b^  +  Cj^z.  j 

For  these  equations,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  most  elementary 
theorems  of  solid  geometry,  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  homogeneous 
strain ;  and  no  other  form  of  relations  will  do  so.  For  example,  the 
linear  relation  Ax  +  By  +  Cz  +  D  =^  0  is  the  equation  of  a  plane 
drawn  in  the  body,  and  it  is  clear  from  (1)  that  a  linear  relation  of 
the  same  form  in  x\  y\  z  is  also  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  the 
strained  position  of  the  particles.  Hence  the  particles  still  lie  in  a 
plane,  and  it  is  clear  also  that  particles  which  lie  in  parallel  planes 
before  strain  lie  in  parallel  planes  after  the  strain,  and  that,  there- 
fore, parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines. 

By  solving  for  .r,  y,  z  in  terms  of  .r ,  y ,  z  we  obtain  three  equations 
of  the  form 

y  =  a,x+i\y'  +  y^'  -  (2) 

The  coefficients  a^^j^^^  kc,  are  formed  by  the  rules  given  by  the  theory 
of  simple  equations,  or  they  can  be  determined  directly  for  any  given 
case. 

592.  Strain  Ellipsoid. — Consider  now  a  sphere  described  with  0 
as  centre  in  the  unstrained  body.     Its  equation  is 

The  condition  fulfilled  by  the  coordinates  x\  y,  z  of  any  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  after  strain  is  by  (2)  expressed  by  the 
equation 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  in  fact  of  the  strain  ellipsoid. 
It  may  be  written  in  the  form 
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Ax^'  +  %'*  +  Cz"'  +  2  Dy'z'  +  2Ezx  +  '2Fxy'  =  ?-',  (4) 

if 

A  =  ai^  +  a,'  +  03^...,    J)  =  /BiVi  +  /9,y,  +  jS^y^,  . . ., 

where  the  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  with  corresponding  values  for 
B,  C,  Ey  F. 

593.  Principal  Axes  of  Strain  Ellipsoid. — To  find  the  axes  of 
this  ellipsoid,  we  observe  that  the  direction-cosines  of  a  normal  are 
proportional  to  Ax'  +  Fy'  +  Ez,  Fx+By'  +  Dz\  Ex^Dy-\-Cz\ 
and  that  the  direction-cosines  of  a  radius- vector  are  proportional  to 
^'>  y\  ^''  Hence,  if  the  normal  at  a  point  on  the  surface  is  coincident 
with  a  radius-vector  drawn  to  tbe  point,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  are  proportional  to  a;',  y\  z,  that  is  {Ax  +  Fy'  +  Ez')  j  x  =^ 
(Fx  +  By'  -h  I)z)/y  =  {Ex  +  By  +  Cz)/z  =  k,  say.     Hence 

{A^k)x+  Fy'+  Ez=0  \ 

Fx'  +  {B-k)y'+         Dz^'^^O  \        (5) 

Ex'  +  By'  +  {C-  k)z'  =  0,  J 

which  gives  by  elimination  of  x,  y\  z  a  cubic  for  the  determination 
of  k  (see  §168  above).  This  equation,  as  can  easily  be  shown, 
has  three  real  roots,  and  there  are,  therefore,  three  directions  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  which  are  normal  to  the  surface.  The 
angles  between  these  are  not  altered  by  the  strain.  By  (4),  since 
r^^x^  +  y^  +  z'^ 

/' - r=  =  (1  -  viy- -h (1  - B)y'' -h (1  -  C)z^-  -  '2Dy'z'  -  2Ez'x' -  2Fx'y . 

If,  then,  we  assign  a  constant  value,  A*^,  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
this  equation,  we  see  that  for  all  radii-vectores  of  the  quadric  surface 

(1  -  A)x^ 4- (1  -  B)y'  +  {l-  C)z^  -  '2Dyz'  -  2Ez'x'  -  2Fx'y'  =  K\  (6) 

there  is  the  same  excess  of  r-  over  7*^'.  Or,  if  xjr  =  l\  y'jr  =  m\ 
zjr  =  n\  we  have 

(1  -  ^)Z'^ -h  (1  -  Byni'^'  +  (1  -  (J)n''  -  '2Dm''n!  -  2En'V  -  'IFl'm'  =  5* 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  {r-  -  r^)/r'^,  and  the  equation  asserts  that 
along  different  radii  of  the  quadric  surface  defined  by  (6)  tihis  ratio 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius- vector. 

594.  Theory  of  SmaU  Strains. — This  discussion  is,  perhaps,  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  mode  of  treating  finite  strain.  We  shall  now 
suppose  the  displacements  relative  to  the  point  0  to  be  small,  and 
consider  only  the  changed  positions  of  points  near  0,  This  will 
suffice  for  most  physical  purposes  to  which  the  theory  is  applied. 
Let  Uy  V,  to  denote  the  displacements  of  a  point,  near  0,  the  coordinates 
of  which  relative  to  fixed  axes  through  0  are  £,  17,  £.  The  displace- 
ments Uy  V,  w  are,  we  suppose,  finite  continuous  functions  of  £,  t;,  ^. 
Then,  since  u^  v,  w  are  zero  at  0,  we  have 

2n 
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da?        cy        d« 

3«      cy      3« 


w 


Qx       Sy       dz. 


(7) 


The  quantities  dt^/d^y  ^^  have  the  values  for  the  point  0,  and  are 
regaitled  as  invariable. 

The  strain,  the  only  limitation  imposed  on  which  has  been  that  it 
is  to  be  small,  is  therefore  homogeneous  to  the  degree  of  approximation 
considered. 

Now,  if  £'  rj\  Cj  denote  the  coordinates  of  P  after  the  displace- 
ment, £'  =  f  +  w,  rf'  =  fj  +  v,  ^  =  4^  +  «?,  and  the  last  equation  may  be 
writt-en 


r=f' 


9* 
9tp 

3a; 


■'''37,         -"M^  +  a^- 


(S) 


But,  since  f,  ly,  f  and  ^u/^x,  ifec.,  are  all  small,  J3w/3a?»  ^d^/By,  ... 
are  to  the  second  order  of  small  quantities  the  same  as  Tdz^/da;,  &c., 
so  that  we  may  write 


d«/        dy 


3« 


17=  -{ 


/3t? 
3ic 


^'■'-8-;) -4: 


3y 


+r  1 


3jf^ 
9^, 


(d) 


595.  Unital  Elongation  of  any  line.    Elongation  Qoadzic. — If 

OF  =  p  and  OF ^p  ^p-^-bp  we  have  piJp  =  Jd5  +  i;di;  +  C^4^>  and  if 
Z,  m,  71  be  the  direction-cosines  of  0  P  so  that  l  =  l/p,  ...  we  have 

P         P  P  P 

But  ^^  =  u,  ^Tj  =  v,  ^i  =  Wf&o  that  by  (7)  and  the  values  (/,  m,  n)=^ 

p      \  9a;       9y      9^/       \  9a;       9y      3V 


9t^^_9«»_i^^9w\ 

9i/ 


9a;       9y 
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'ty*^i         siy*'i        '•u'^'.  /fy  **'        i  /  ^  » 

daJ         d^/         3«  \3y     32/ 


3«     3^/         \d«    dy/ 


(10) 


This  is  frequently  written  in  the  form 

^JP  =  el^  ^fnv'  +  gji"  +  28^mn  +  2s,w^  +  2«,;m,  ( 1 0') 

P 

where  c,  /,  g^  2*j,  2s,,  2s,  are  the  values  of  the  co-eificients  of  f^,  m*,  <kc., 
in  the  previous  expression. 

The  quantity  dp/p  is  the  unital  elongation  of  the  line  OP.  It  is 
usual  to  call  it  simply  the  elojigation  of  OP,  If  a  constant  value  k^ 
be  assigned  to  /» dp  we  have  from  (10')  by  multiplying  by  p^ 

«f'+/7'+5^f'  +  25ii,4:  +  2s,«  +  2«3f,7  =  A:»  (11) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  quadric  surface.  For  all  radii- vectores  of 
this  surface  p dp  is  a  constant  k',  and  therefore  dp/p  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  p^.     This  quadric  surface  is  called  the  elongation  quadric. 

596.  Gone  of  No  ]^ongation  and  Cone  of  Constant  Elongation. 
— If  dp  be  negative  for  a  certain  range  of  directions  (for  example,  if 
the  substance  is  extended  along  all  lines  in  one  direction,  and  com- 
pressed along  all  lines  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  former), 
the  conjugate  quadric 

«P+/i7'  +  flrr  +  2s,27f +  2s,«  +  2s,f,,=  -k^  (12) 

will  represent  the  (negative)  elongation  for  these  directions.  The 
two  regions  are  separated  by  the  cone 

eP+/ri'  +  gi''^28,rii-^28,a  +  28,ifj  =  0,  (13) 

which  touches  both  these  quadrics  at  an  infinite  distance  from  0. 
This  is  called  the  cone  of  no  elongation. 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  radii- vectores  for  which  the  elongation 
has  a  given  value  e  satisfy  the  equation 

^  +frn^  +  gn^  +  28^mn  +  28^7d  +  28J/m  =  €, 

or  since  P  +  «i*  +  n*  =  1 

(«-€)?  +  (/-  £)m*  +  (5^  -  c)?*'  +  28{[nn  -»-  2«,nZ  +  28^  =  0. 

They  are  therefore  generators  of  the  cone 

(«  -  £)P  +  (/•-  t)rf  +  {g-  £)^  +  28,fii;  +  28j:i  +  28^ri  =  0.         (14) 

597.  Alteration  of  Direction  of  Line.  Lines  of  No  Botation. — 
If  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  be  altered  from  /,  m,  ?i  to  ^-hd/, 
m-f-dn^n  +  dn,  the  line  has  been  turned  through  a  small  angle  d^ 
given  by 

36  =  (8?  +  5m»  +  8n0*.  (15) 
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or 


and  therefore,  since  1  -oos«0  =  28in'J20  =  i^e-  we  have 

ief^=  -2(zaz+mam+wan) 


or 


IB'^lP  +  lm^  +  hi^, 


since  the  first  line  of  the  expression  on  the  right  is  1  -  1,  or  zero. 
Now  we  have  from  /  =  £/p,  &c.,  cZ£  =  w,  <fec.,  and  (7), 

and  similarly  for  Zm,  Zn.     Hence 


oy 


+  71*^- 

d2? 


+  m 


3y 


(16) 


If  56  vanish,  each  of  the  three  terms  of  this  equation  must  vanish. 
Hence  we  obtain 


7/3«     \  .«,3^ 
3m? 


^ 


+  w 


Z 


+  m 


ay 

\dy 
3«« 


H-w 


3w 

3^ 
,    3t? 

3« 


=  0 


=  0 


■->--«> 


3«         '  '"3y 

which  leads  to  the  deteiminant 

|3w 
i3v 

3"? 
3«' 


+  71 


(*-)-»■ 


(17) 


3w 

dy 

3t?_ 

3y 

3to 

3y' 


3w 

dz 
S'z 


=  0 


(18) 


which  is  a  cubic  for  the  determination  of  the  elongation  e.  This 
cubic,  of  course,  must  have  one  real  root  at  least.  The  other  two 
roots  may  be  either  both  imaginary  or  both  real.  Each  root  gives 
values  of  the  ratios  of  /,  m,  n» 
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A  line  which  remains  anchanged  in  direction  is  called  a  line  of 
no  rotation.    There  is  always  one  such  line  at  least. 

598.  Superposition  of  Small  Variations. — If  two  sets  of  small 
variations  te,,  v^,  w^j  w„  v^  w^  be  given  successively  to  {,  17,  £,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  when  quantities  of  a  higher  order  of  smallness 
than  those  to  which  the  approximations  here  made  are  limited  are 
neglected,  the  total  resultant  variation  is  u^  +  w„  v^  +  1?^  w^  +  w,,  and 
is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the  variations  are  imposed. 
This  the  reader  may  easily  verify  for  himself.  We  go  on  to  the 
analysis  of  an  ordinary  small  strain  into  a  pure  strain  And  a  rotation. 

599.  Ordinary  Small  Strain  resolved  into  a  Pure  Strain  and  a 
Rotation. — According  to  a  usual  notation  we  write  2  6^  2  0,,  2  d,  for 
the  quantities  9w?/3?/-3v/3»,  3w/3«-3?t'/8ic,  3r/9jc-9w/3y. 
Hence,  by  the  values  of  Sp  «„  s^  stated  above 

3W9y  =  «i  +  ^p    dujdz  =«,  +  ©„    3^/oaJ==«8  +  ^3» 

3t?/3«  =  «,  -  Op   ^wj^x = s,  -  0„   d^ldy  =  «3  -  ^8- 

Thus  we  obtain  by  (7) 

U=^ei  +8^ri+8^^  +  {d^i:-e^ri) 

v=8,i+fy  +8^i;+{e^i-e,i;)  [     (i9) 

Now,  by  the  discussion  in  §  861  above,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that,  u,  Vj  w  denoting  component  velocities  of  the  fluid,  the  quantities 
2(3W9y  "3^/9^)»  ^'y  were  the  components  of  spin  about  the 
direction  I,  m,  n  there  specified,  it  will  be  clear  that  0^,  d„  6,  denote 
components  of  angular  displacement  of  a  small  portion  of  the  body  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  0,  about  an  axis  the  direction  cosines  of  which 
are  proportional  to  0j,  6,,  Oy  The  element  is  to  be  considered  as  turned 
without  change  of  relative  position  of  the  particles,  and  the  parts  of 
a^  V,  w  in  brackets  on  the  right  of  (19)  are  the  relative  shifts  of  P 
due  to  the  rotation.  The  shifts  due  to  change  of  relative  position  of 
the  particles  are  the  remaining  parts  of  the  expressions  in  (19),  and 
are  called  the  components  of  pure  strain.  We  shall  denote  the  latter 
by  u^y  Vj,  t(7|,  and  the  rotational  shifts  by  u^,  v,,  Wy     Hence 

and  these  different  parts  may  be  imposed  in  any  order  without  affect- 
ing the  result. 

600.  Pure  Strain  made  up  of  Three  Elongations  and  Three 
Shears.  Specification  of  Shearing  Strain. — It  is  important  to  con- 
sider a  pure  strain  as  made  up  of  six  partial  strains  according  to  the 
following  scheme, 

(1)  «!  =  «{,  r7i=  0,  w^=  0,  (4)  u^=    0,  v^  =  s^i;y  w^^s^tj, 

(2)  w,=  0,  t?,=/i,,  w^=  0,  (5)  u,  =  8ji;,  v^=    0,  w?5  =  «,£, 

(3)  2*3=   0,  v,=  0,  w^^gZ,  (6)  t^6  =  «3»7»   ^C  =  *3^»  ^6=    ^- 
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The  first  three  partial  strains  represent  simple  elongations  of  the 
body  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  re,  y,  z  respectively.  The  unital 
elongation  or  simply  the  elongation  in  the  first  case  is  e,  in  the 
second  /,  in  the  third  g.  We  call  the  strains,  therefore,  simple 
elongations  of  amounts  e,/,  g.  These  may  be  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive of  course,  and  if  negative  may  be  referred  to  either  as  ''  negative 
elongations  "  or  as  contractions. 

In  consequence  of  the  increments  of  £,  17,  4^  involved  in  these 
strains  the  volume  of  the  rectangular  element,  the  edges  of  which 
are  {,  1;,  f ,  is  changed  from  £17^  to  £(1 +6)17(1 +/)f(l+^),  that  is, 
is  increased  per  unit  of  its  former  amount  by  e  +/+  g. 

Let  Fig.  298  represent  a  section  of  the  body  through  the  point 

Fig.  298. 

Y 


P  (at  which  the  strain  is  considered)  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  Oz. 
OM^  MP  represent  the  co-ordinates  f,  17  of  P,  Through  P  draw  the 
square  ABCDy  the  sides  of  which  ai'e  pai-allel  to  the  axes  of  x  and 
,7/,  and  the  centre  of  which  \l  at  0.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
section  of  a  cubical  portion  of  the  body,  the  centre  of  which  is  at 
the  fixed  point  which  is  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates.  With- 
out loss  of  genei*ality  we  may  take  P  as  situated  in  the  plane  of  x,  »/, 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  section  supposed  is  really  the  origin. 

Now,  through  P  draw  a  line  meeting  the  axes  Our,  Oy  in  K 
and  F^  so  that  OE—OF,  and  resolve  the  component  displacements 
«3i7,  8j£  (wg,  I'g),  of  P  along  and  at  right  angles  to  this  line.  The  first 
resolution  gives 83(1;  -  £)/  J2  as  the  displacement  of  Pin  the  direction 
from  E  towards  /'.  The  second  resolution  gives  «j(£  +  i7)/^/2  as  the 
displacement  of  P  parallel  to  OA.  Draw  PL  parallel  to  AO  to  meet 
ODinL;  the  lengths  of  OZ,  LP  are  obviously  (f  -  fi)IJ2,  {^  + 17)/^':? 
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OL,  LP  i-epresent  the  displacements  of  P,  which  are  therefore  a 
displacement  8^0 L  from  L  towards  0,  and  another  a^LP  from  L 
towards  P.  Thus,  if  P  lie  in  the  diagonal  OA,  the  former  displace- 
ment is  zero,  and  if  P  be  on  the  diagonal  OD,  the  latter  is  zero.  The 
unital  displacement,  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  ^j  in  each  case. 

The  same  result  would  be  found  for  any  other  position  of  P,  st»y 
Fy  by  making  a  similar  construction  and  proceeding  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  in  consequence  of  the  displacements  considered  the  body  near 
0  sustains  a  (unital)  elongation  8^  along  every  line  parallel  to  OA^ 
and  an  equal  contraction  along  every  line  parallel  to  01). 

A  cubical  portion  of  the  body  takes  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig. 
21)8  by  the  rhombus  A'FC'D\  which  shows,  for  distinctness  in  the 
diagram,  the  eflfect  of  a  large  shearing  strain.  The  point  P  is 
moved  to  ^  by  the  displacements  Pp,  pQ  of  the  amounts  and  in  the 
directions  represented  by  these  linet.  This  is  called  a  ahearing  strain, 
or  simply  a  shear,  and  OA,  OD  are  called  the  axes  of  the  shear. 

The  numerical  amount  of  the  shear  is  taken  as  2«3,  which  for  a 
small  strain  can  easily  be  seen  to  be  the  amount  by  which  after  the 
strain  the  angle  FA'U  is  less  than  irj'l,  or  by  ii^hich  the  angle 
CD' A'  exceeds  ir/2.  It  will  be  observed  that  to  the  degree  of 
approximation  here  employed  this  strain  does  not  alter  the  volume  of 
the  body. 

In  the  same  way  the  other  two  pairs  of  strains  v^,  w^,  u^,  w^  can  be 
shown  to  be  shears  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
respectively,  and  to  have  axes  along  the  lines  bisecting  the  angles 
between  the  axes  which  lie  in  these  planes. 

601.  Analytical  Conditions  of  Pure  Strain.  Principal  Axes  of 
Blongation-Quadric.  Strain  Invariants. — If  the  strain  be  pure  we 
have  6>i  -  0,  =  63  =  0,  that  is  8^/35  =  (>?/3iy,  &«•  This  proves^ that  v., 
V,  w  are  the  difierential  co-efficients  df/d^^i  d<t>ldyi  d<Plc^  o^  a 
function  9  of  x,  y,  z — a  fact  we  shall  make  some  use  of  presently. 
The  components  of  displacement  then  reduce  to  el,-\r8^-V8^l,k/i., 
and  the  equation  of  the  elongation  quadric  is 

Hence  to  find   the  direction -cosines  of   the  principal  axes  of    the 
elongation-quadric  we  have 

eL-\'8^n-\-8^i  =  Kl  \ 

8  J,  +  fill  +s^n  =  Km  y      (21) 

sj>  +  8^7)1  •\-gn  —KTi.  J 

which  give  a  cubic  for  k,  namely, 

ic»  -  (e  +/+  yy  +  {fy  ^ye  +  ef-  8{  -  8^'  -  ^^)k  ]       ,^^^ 

-  efy  -  28^8^8^  + 18^  -\-f8^^  +  y8^-  =  0.       | 

The  roots  of  this  cubic  equation  are  all  real,  and  by  taking  them  in 
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succession  and  substituting  in  (20)  we  obtain  the  three  sets  of  values 
of  ly  TTiy  n  required  for  the  axes. 


The  determinant 

obtained  by  eliminating  ly  in,  n  from  (21)  is  called  the  discriminant  of 

for  the  reason  that  its  vanishing  is  the  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
dition that  the  last- written  expression  may  be  i*esolvable  into  two 
factors  of  the  form  X£  +  fi»7  +  i'£.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  this  expres- 
sion is  changed  by  ti*ansformation  of  co-ordinates  without  change  of 
origin  it  musb  still  be  resolvable  into  factors  for  the  same  value  of  k, 
inasmuch  as  «(£*  + 17'  +  f ')  remains  unchanged.  Thus  the  values  of  c 
do  not  change  because  of  the  transformation  and  consequently  the 
co-efficients  in  the  cubic  (21)  remain  unchanged.  Thus,  how^ever  the 
elongation-quadric  may  be  transformed,  by  being  referred  to  new 
rectangular  axes  from  the  same  origin,  the  quantities 

fy  +  ge  +  ef-  «,*  -  v  -  »,-,    efg  H-  28,«^,  -  e8{  ->,'  -  ys^-y 

remain  unchanged.     These  are  called  invarianta  of  the  strain. 

602.  Cubical  Dilatation. — If  the  equation  of  the  elongation- 
quadric  be  transformed  to  its  principal  axes  it  becomes 

The  quantities  c^,  e,,  £,  are  called  the  principal  elongations.  If  they 
are  all  positive  the  quadric  is  an  ellipsoid.  By  the  first  invariant 
relation  indicated  above  we  have 

«+/+^  =  fi  +  c,  +  fr  {'^^) 

We  may  now  find  with  reference  to  the  same  axes  the  equation 
of  the  locus  on  which  after  the  strain  lie  the  particles  which  before 
the  strain  lay  on  a  sphere  with  its  centre  at  0.  Before  the  strain 
the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  were  £,  17,  ^  which  satisfied  the  relation 
£^-1-17*  +  ^"  =  At.     After  the  strain  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point 

have  become  f  =  (l -!-€,)£,  '7'  =  (l+0'?>  ^  =  ('+0^>  ^  ^^*^^  ^^^ 
accents  being  dropped,  the  equation  of  the  locus  is 

^      +7T-r-v.  +  r.-f  ^.  =  *-"-  (^5) 


(i+e,)»  (i+g=  {\+.,y 

This  denotes  an  ellipsoid  whatever  the  signs  of  Cj,  c,,  c,  may  be.  The 
ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  to  the  volume  of  the  sphere  is 
( 1  +  Cj)(l  -h  «,)(!  -f-  f,),  or  1  -h  €1  +  e,  +  f J  to  quantities  of  the  first  order 
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of  smallness.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  volume  to  the  oiiginal 
volume  is  therefore  £,  +  €,  +  e,.  This  is  called  the  dilataiion.  Equa- 
tion (24)  shows  that  the  dUatation  has  the  same  form  of  expression 
whatever  system  of  rectangular  axes  is  chosen. 

608.  Ecmation  of  Strain  Ellipsoid. — The  amount  of  the  dilatation 
and  the  form  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  would  not  be  affected  by  imposing 
the  rotations  0j,  0,,  6,  which  would  merely  turn  the  ellipsoid  round 
as  a  whole.  The  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  referred  to  the  original 
axes  is  got  by  putting  for  I,  rf,  ^  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere 

(1  -e)£-53»;-s,f,     -5,J  +  (l-/)i;-Sif,     -«,£-fii)?  +  (l  -g)i, 

and  is 

(l-2e),«  +  (l-2/),,»  +  {l-2(7)r-4«ii7f-4«,a-4*3f^  =  ^-    (^6) 

004.  Simple  Elongation  represented  by  Dilatation  and  Two 
Shears. — By  (19)  it  is  clear  that  the  displacement  in  a  pure  strain  is 
capable  of  being  represented  by  three  simple  elongation  displacements 
in  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  elongation-quadric.  We 
can  now  show  that  a  simple  elongation  is  capable  of  being  represented 
by  a  uniform  dilatation  and  two  shears.     Thus  consider  the  scheme 

The  first  line  contains  the  component  displacements  due  to  a  uniform 
dilatation  Cj,  the  other  two  lines  contain  the  displacements  due  to 
two  shears  each  of  amount  §Cp  one  in  the  plane  of  £,  17,  the  other 
in  the  plane  of  £,  ^. 

605.  Pure  Strain  resolved  into  I>ilatation  and  Three  Shears. 
— In  the  same  way  the  displacement  £,17  may  be  shown  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  displacements  due  to  a  uniform  dilatation  of  amount  e,, 
and  two  shears  of  amount  §£,,  in  the  planes  of  rj,  Z  ^i^d  (,  17.  Simi- 
larly the  displacement  c,^  may  be  dealt  with. 

The  three  displacements  are  therefore  equivalent  to  the  scheme 
of  displacements 

JK^i  +  ^i  +  O^j     {h  +  h-^^zl\   (^i  +  ^s  +  ^s)^} 

In  this  way  a  pure  sti*ain  is  resolved  into  a  uniform  dilatation  and 
three  shears. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  any  two  pure  strains  applied 
in  succession  to  a  body  do  not  as  a  general  rule  produce  a 
pure  strain.  This  is  at  once  seen  by  first  changing,  by  §  599,  $,  17,  4 
to  r,  17',  C  by  pure  strain,  then  applying  a  pure  strain  to  {',  17',  ^'. 
The   relation   of    co-efficients  necessary  for  pure  strain  will    not 
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then  be  f ulfLlled  by  the  final  component  displacements  obtained,  except 
in  special  cases.  It  is,  however,  always  possible  to  apply  a  third  pui-e 
strain  which,  with  the  other  two,  will  give  a  pure  strain.  We  have 
only  to  find  a  strain  of  general  type  which  produces  an  equal 
and  opposite  rotation  to  that  produced  by  the  two  preceding  pui-e 
strains. 

Similarly  three  pure  strains  can  be  specified  which  together  will 
produce  rotatioD  merely  without  distortion  of  the  substance. 

606.  Specification  of  Stress.  Forces  on  Elementary  Tetrahedron 
of  the  Body. — When  an  elastic  body  is  subjected  to  strain  it  is  held 
in  equilibrium  by  stresses  set  up  within  the  body,  which  depend  at 
each  instant  upon  the  amount  of  the  strain  which  there  exists.  To 
fix  the  ideas  in  the  specification  of  this  stress  suppose  drawn  through 
the  fixed  point  0,  relative  to  which  the  displacements  already  coii- 
sidered  have  been  regarded  as  produced,  three  co-ordinate  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  as  in  Fig.  299,  and  a  fourth 
plane  intersecting  the  axes  in  points  A^B,  C  so  that  the  four  planes 
cut  ofi*  a  tetrahedron  of  the  body.  This  tetrahedron  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strain,  forces  applied  to  it  over  the  four  faces  by  the 
suiTounding  matter,  and  applies  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  that 
matter.  Thus  across  the  face  there  acts  a  stress  one  aspect  of  which 
is  a  force  on  the  tetrahedron,  the  other  aspect  a  force  on  the  surround- 
ing matter.  These  stresses  vary,  of  course,  from  point  to  point  of 
the  areas,  but  w^ill  each  have  a  certain  average  value  per  unit  area  of 
the  face  considered.  ,  Thus  if  S  be  the  area  of  a  face  and  PS  be  the 
total  force  in  the  direction  Ox^  exerted  on  the  face  by  the  suiTounding 
matter  of  the  body,  F  is  the  average  value  of  the  stress  per  unit  area 
which  acts  parallel  to  Ox  across  the  face. 

Across  each  face,  then,  there  acts  a  stress  which  gives  average 
component  forces  on  the  element  and  on  the  surrounding  matter  in 
the  directions  of  Ox,  Oy,  Oz.  Taking  the  face  perpendicular  to  Ox, 
we  shall  denote  these,  each  reckoned  per  unit  area,  by  JT,,  Y„  Zj^, 
The  suffix  indicates  that  the  face  considered  is  perpendicular  to  the 
Hxis  of  X,  and  the  X,  Y,  Z  the  directions  of  the  components.  We 
shall  consider  the  components  as  acting  on  the  tetrahedron. 

Now,  in  general  there  will  be  forces  distributed  over  the  face 
w^hich  if  the  element  were  perfectly  rigid  would  be  equilibrated  by 
three  component  forces  applied  at  the  centroid  of  the  face  and  thi^ee 
couples  about  the  co-ordinate  axes.  When  the  element  is  taken 
small  the  moments  of  these  couples  involve  the  dimensions  of  th*) 
fiice  in  a  power  one  degree  higher  than  do  the  forces,  and  therefon^ 
in  the  limit  are  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  Also  8s« 
the  element  is  made  smaller  and  smaller  the  average  force  per  tinic 
area,  multiplied  by  the  area  dS  of  any  small  element  of  the  surface, 
becomes  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  the  force  actually  applied  to 
the  element  dS  in  consequence  of  the  existing  stress.  Thus  taking 
a  sufficiently  small  element  we  neglect  the  couples  and  take  only  the 
forces  per  unit  area,  which  we  regard  as  having  the  values  they 
approach  as  the  element  is  diminished  indefinitely  while  its  apex  iz^ 
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kept  at  0.  Although  JT,,  Y„  Z^,  <$x.,  have  not  the  dimensioiis  of 
*'  force  in  the  true  dynamical  sense ''  we  shall  call  them  '^  forces '' 
for  brevity.  The  dimensional  formula  of  each  is  however  [ML~^T~-'\, 
We  shall  take  Jr^.,  7^,  Zg  the  forces  perpendicular  to  the  faces 
as  tractions  applied  to  the  faces,  that  is  when  they  act  as  shown  (by 
P,  Q,  R)  in  Fig.  299.  The  other  forces  -J^,  X^,  &c.,  are  tangential 
forces  applied  to  the  three  faces  of  the  tetrahedron,  which  are  now 
considered,  and  are  taken  as  acting  in  the  directions  opposite  to  those 

Fig.  299. 


in  which  the  axes  are  drawn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  299  by  S,  T,  U.  (It 
is  shown  below  that  Zy  =  1"^,  Xg  =  Z„  Yj.  =  -.Y^,  and  therefore  these 
forces  are  denoted  by  aS',  T,  U  respectively.)  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  normals  drawn  outward  from  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  to  which 
these  forces  are  applied  would  have  directions  opposite  to  the  axes. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  same  system  of  stress  the  forces  applied  to 
faces,  the  outward-drawn  normals  to  which  are  in  the  same  directions 
as  the  axes,  would  have  in  the  typical  or  normal  case  the  same 
directions  as  the  axas.  The  tangential  forces  are  often  called  shearing 
forces. 

Across  the  face  ABC  we  suppose  a  stress  to  act  which  gives  for 
the  component  forces  per  unit  area,  Fy  6,  H  acting  as  shown  in 
Fig.  299.  Also  there  will  act  on  the  matter  of  the  tetrahedron  what 
are  usually  called  body  forces^  that  is,  forces  applied  to  the  particles 
within  the  element  due  to  outside  agencies,  for  example,  forces  due 
to  gravity,  electric  or  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  &c.     These 
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will  haye  to  be  considered  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  equilibrium 
of  a  body  under  stress ;  but  at  present  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the 
vanishing  teti'ahedron  such  foi-ces,  which  depend  on  the  mass  of  the 
tetrahedron,  and  therefore  on  its  volume,  vanish  ultimately  in  com- 
pirison  with  the  forces  applied  to  its  faces  in  consequence  of  the 
stresses. 

<)07.  Equilibrium  of  Tetrahedron. — ^We  may  now  consider  the 
equilibrium  of  the  tetrahedron.  If  I,  in,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  outward-drawn  normal  to  the  face  J  ^(7  and  A  be  the  area  of  that 
face,  the  ai*easof  the  faces  perpendicular  to  Oj;,  Oy^  Ozsire  Za,  mA,  n  A 
respectively.  Thus,  for  the  total  force  in  the  direction  opposed  to  Ox 
applied  to  these  faces,  we  have 

XJ  A  +  Xj,7n  A  +  XgU  A. 

This  is  balanced  by  ^A,  and  similarly  the  other  forces  may  be  dealt 
with.     Thus  we  obtain  the  three  equations  of  equilibrium 


I 


F=lX^-\-inX^  +  nX, 

These  equations,  it  is  to  be  observed,  give  the  components  of  the 
stress  at  any  point  across  any  plane,  the  direcdon-cosines  of  the 
normal  to  which  are  I,  m,  ?i,  in  terms  of  the  stresses  across  planes 
drawn  through  the  same  point  at  right  angles  to  the  co-ordinate 
axes. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  of  very  great  importance,  if  the  triangle 
ABC  of  Fig.  200  be  part  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body,  F,  G,  H 
are  the  components  of  forces  which  must  be  balanced  by  the  forces 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  boundary  to  produce  eqvuHbrium. 
Thus  the  forces  applied  to  the  boundary  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  stresses  over  each  element  of  the  surface. 

G08.  Equilibrium  of  Rectangular  Parallelepiped.  Equations  of 
Stresses. — We  now  consider  the  equilibrium  of  a  small  rectangular 
parallelepiped  (Fig.  300)  of  the  substance  with  pairs  of  faces  perpen* 
diculai*  to  the  co-ordinate  axes,  with  its  centre  at  0,  and  having 
edges  of  lengths  dx,  dy,  dz.  In  consequence  of  the  stresses  in  the 
materia],  the  forces  applied  to  the  faces  will  be  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  directions  of  these  on  the  pairs  of  opposite  faces  agree, 
as  will  be  seen,  with  the  convention  as  to  positive  and  negative 
indicated  above.  The  force  along  Ox,  applied  to  the  right  hand  force 
of  the  element,  is  a  traction  in  the  positive  direction,  that  parallel  to 
Ox  on  the  left  hand  face  is  a  traction  outwards  also,  but  regarded  as 
a  force  on  the  element  is  in  the  negative  direction. 

If  X„  Xy.  JT.  be  the  numerical  values  of  the  component  stresses 
across  a  plane  drawn  through  0  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  jt, 
the  component  stresses  across  the  right-hand  and  left- band  faces 
can  be  shown,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  in  §  355,  to  be 
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^x ± i 9 ^xld x.dx,  X  ±^d XJd x.dx,  X,±^d XJd x.dx,  where  the 
positive  sign  is  taken  K)r  the  right-hand  side  and  the  negative  sign  for 
the  left-hand  one.  Similarly  components  of  F„  Z^^  across  these  two 
faces  are  obtained.  In  the  same  way  the  stress  across  the  other  two 
pairs  of  faces  can  be  calculated.   If  we  denote  components  of  forces  per 


•00 


unit  volume  by  X,  T,  Z  without  suflixes  and  the  density  of  the  element 
by  p  we  obtain  for  the  total  forces  in  the  directions  of  Ox^  Oy^  Qz, 

pXdxdy  dz,    p  Ydx  dy  dz,    pZdxdy  dz. 

Now  the  x'-component  of  force  due  to  the  stress  across  the  right- 
hand  face  perpendicular  to  Ox  is  positive  and  is 

(X,  +  idXJdx.dx)  dy  dz 

in  amount,  that  across  the  left-hand  face  acts  in  the  negative  direction 
and  is  (Xj^  -hd  X/d  x.dx)dy  dz  in  amount.  Hence  the  former  is  numeri- 
cally greater  than  the  latter  by  ^XJd^^dxdy  dz.  Similarly  from  the 
two  faces  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Oy  comes  a  force  ^Xyf^ydydzdx, 
and  from  the  two  faces  perpendicular  to  0«  a  force  ^XJ^z.dzdxdy. 
Thus  the  total  force  in  the  direction  Ox  applied  to  the  element  is 

{pX  +  dXJdx  +  dXJdy-hdXJdz}dxdydz, 

and  since  the  element  has  no  displacement  along  Ox  this  must  vanish^ 
Similarly  the  other  two  directions  are  dealt  with.  We  thus  get  the 
three  equations  of  equilibrium  as  regards  translatory  motion. 


d^  cy  oz 
9«  dy  d« 
3»      dy      dz 


(28) 
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Besides  these  there  are  three  equations  which  must  hold  if  there  h 
liO  rotation  about  the  co-ordinate  axes.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  any 
moments  about  the  axes  which  the  body  forces  may  exert  are,  if  the 
element  is  infinitesimal,  small  in  comparison  with  those  due  to  the 
scresses  across  the  surfaces,  and  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  in 
comparison  with  the  latter  by  making  the  element  sufficiently  small. 
Hence  in  the  limit  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  stresses  across 
tbe  faces.  Further,  the  moments  of  the  variations  of  these  from  the 
values  across  parallel  sections  of  the  element  through  0  may  be 
neglected  in  comparison  with  the  moments  of  the  latter.  Thus  we 
obtain,  taking  moments  about  Ox,  YgX  ^ dzdxdy  -Z^x  \dydxdz  =  (^, 
and  similarly  for  the  moments  about  the  other  two  axes.  Hence  we 
have 


Hence  we  may  denote  Yj,  or  Zj,  by  S,  Z^  or  X^  by  T^  and  X^  or 
Y^  by  U,  Also  to  avoid  any  confusion  with  the  body  forces  we 
denote  X^,  Yy,  Z^  by  P,  Q,  B,  respectively. 

609.  Equations  of  Equilibiinm  and  Motion  of  an  Elastic  Solid. — 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  (28)  now  become 


d«     cy      d« 
dic     cy     o« 


=  0 


p^+3^  +  9^+9^ 
c^     cy     d« 


=  0, 


(80) 


while  the  three  equations  (29)  are  involved  in  the  identification  of 
Yg  with  Zy,  <kc.,  in  the  formation  of  (30)  from  (28).  It  may  be 
noticed  at  once  that  if  the  element  is  under  acceleration  the  quantities 
on  the  left  in  (30)  each  multiplied  by  docdydz  are  now,  if  u,  v,  i6  are 
the  accelerations  of  the  centroid  of  the  element,  respectively  equal  to 
iipdxdydzy  vpdxdydz,  ibpdxdydz.  The  equations  of  motion  are 
therefore 

dx     dy     d« 

610.  The  Stress-Qnadric.  Cones  of  Rhimrlng  and  Nonnal  Stress. 
—If  the  notation  jP,  Q,  7?,  S,  T,  U  he  substituted  in  (27)  for  the 

.  as  diminished  in  number  by  (29)  we  obtain 

G^'lU+mQ+nS  I      (32) 

H=lT  +  mS+nR.  J 


forces  JTj.,  Y^, 
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These  multiplied  in  order  by  Ij  m,  n  and  added  give 

lF-^mG  +  nE=l'P  +  m^Q  +  7i'R  +  2w?i*S'  +  2?iZr+  21771 U.  (33) 
Imagine  now  the  quadric  Burface 

PlS^+Qrf^Kl?  +  2Sfi!:  +  2Ta  +  '^Ulri^K^,  (34) 

having  its  centre  at  0,  to  be  constructed.  If  l^  m,  n  be  the  direction- 
cosines  of  a  radius-vector  to  the  surface,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  drawn  to  the  surface  at  the  extremity  of  this  radius-vector 
are  proportional  to  IP  -^-mU+nT^  lU'+mQ  +  nS^  lT-{-mS-\-7iR^ 
that  is  to  -^,  (r,  H,  and  IF+mG  +  nff  is  the  normal  component  of 
the  stress  across  a  diametral  plane  perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector 
in  the  direction  Ij  m,  n.  This  normal  component  is  for  different 
radii- vectores  of  the  quadric,  of  which  the  equation  is  (34),  inversely 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  lengths.  The  quadric  is  therefore 
called  the  Hress-quadric.  The  resultant  of  F^  G,  H  across  the  same 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the 
radius-vector  Z,  m,  ?i. 

Where  this  normal  stress  is  a  traction  exerted  by  the  matter  on 
one  side  ot:  the  plane  on  the  matter  on  the  other  side,  K}  is  positive,  but 
where  this  stress  is  a  thrust,  we  must  take  for  the  value  of  the  left- 
hand  side  of  (34)  the  value  -  AT',  which  gives  the  conjugate  quadric. 

If  this  normal  stress  vanishes  in  certain  directions,  points  on 
lines  drawn  through  0  in  these  directions  are  given  by  the  equation 

P{'+Cr  +  ^r  +  2>^'7f  +  2n5+2^£i;  =  0,  (35) 

which  is  called  the  cone  of  zero  normal  stress,  or,  more  frequently, 
since  the  stress  is  everywhere  tangential  to  the  surface,  the  conM  of 
sheartjig  stress.  It  separates  the  directions  along  which  the  normal 
stress  across  diametral  planes  of  the  quadric  is  a  traction  from  those 
along  which  this  stress  is  a  thrust. 

The  lines  through  0  along  which  the  normal  stress  has  a  constant 
value  k  are  given  by  the  equation 

P(P  -k)  +  m%Q  '-k)  +  n\R  -k)  +  2mnS  +  2n;r  +  2lniU^  0,  .  (3G) 

so  that  these  directions  also  are  the  generating  lines  of  a  cone. 

611.  Besultant  Stress  across  any  Plane.— If  V  denote  the 
resultant  stress  across  the  plane  Z,  m,  7i  and  X,  /i,  i^,  its  direction  cosines 
we  have 

F=IP  -{■mU  +  nT^W 


G^lU  +  mQ+7iS=fiV 


(37) 


If  t7  denote  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  t*  e 
centre  of  the  quadric  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius 

I,  m,  n,  and  p  denote  the  length,  JS^  +  i^  +  C't  oi  that  radius,  these 
equations  give  by  multiplication  b>  I,  m,  n  in  order  and  addition 

F-  -^.  (88> 
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612.  Reciprocal  Relation  of  Stresses  across  Two  Planes.  Hy- 
drostatic Stress. — The  component  st^ss  parallel  to  any  line  T,  m\  n 
is  WP  +  inmQ  +  nn'R  +  {ran  +  mn) S  +  (n'l  +  wZ')  T  +  {Vm  +  Im!) U.  Tbe 
symmetry  in  Z,  m,  n,  T,  7n\  n\  of  this  expression  asserts  that  the  stress 
across  any  plane  ly  m,  7t,  resolved  along  the  normal  to  the  plane 
l\  W,  n\  is  equal  to  the  stress  across  the  latter  plane  resolved  along 
the  normal  to  the  former. 

If  the  stress  is  normal  to  the  plane  I,  m,  n,  we  have  X,  /x,  v  equal 
to  Z,  m,  n,  and  the  stress  resolved  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  l\  in\  n 
is  ViJX  +  mw!  +  nn\  that  is  Tcos 6>,  where  6  is  the  angle  between  the 
normals. 

Hence,  by  the  theorem  just  stated,  the  stress  F'  across  the  plane 
l\  m',  w',  i*esolved  perpendicular  to  the  plane  Z,  m,  to,  gives  the  com- 
ponent Tcosd.  It  follows  that  if  F'  be  also  normal  to  its  plane  this 
component  is  also  F'cos^,  and  therefore  V'—V,  If,  thei^fore,  the 
stress  across  every  plane  through  G  is  normal  to  the  plane  tbe 
stress  across  all  planes  has  the  same  value.  Thus,  when  the  sti^es8  is 
of  the  nature  of  thrust,  we  have  the  hydrostatic  theorem  that  the 
pressure  throughout  a  fluid  in  equilibrium  has  the  same  value  in  all 
directions.  The  stress-quadric  is  then  a  sphere,  as  indeed  is  every 
surface  of  the  second  degree  by  which  the  distribution  of  stress  can 
be  graphically  represented. 

618.  Principal  Axes  of  Stress.  Stress  Invaiiants. — ^The  prin- 
cipal axes  of  the  stress-quadric  can  be  found  by  the  same  process  as 
that  used  for  the  elongation  quadric  in  §  601  above.  For  any  plane 
I,  m,n  to  which  the  resultant  stress  is  normal  we  obtain  the  equations 

so  that  we  obtain  for  V  the  determinantal  cubic 


=  0  ] 


P-F,  U,  T 
U.  Q-V,  S 
T,  S,       R-V. 

This  gives  three  real  values  of  F  for  the  determination  by  (39)  of 
three  sets  of  values  of  I,  m,  9i.  The  three  dii-ections  thus  obtained 
are  perpendicular  to  one  another  (§  168),  and  give  the  three  principal 
axes  of  the  stress  quadric.  The  planes  at  right  angles  to  them  are 
the  principal  planes,  and  the  stresses  across  these  planes  are  the 
principal  stresses. 

If  P",  Q',  R!  now  denote  the  principal  stresses,  the  equation  of 
the  stress-quadric  is 

P'f*+C''7*  +  ^^  =  A'^^  (41) 

and  if  a^h^c  be  the  three  semi-axes  of  this  quadric,  the  principal 
stresses  are  numerically  equal  to  K-ja^^  E^/bl^,  K^jt?.  The  stress  in- 
variants are 

P+Q-¥R  =  F  +  Q'^R  ^ 

QR^RP  +  PQ-  JS'  -r--  U'  =  Q'R  +  R'P'  +  FQ'     [      (4i>) 
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614.  Stress-Ellipsoids — IF  now,  accents  dropped,  P,  Q,  R  be  the 
principal  stresses,  the  equation 

^■+11  +  ^=1,  (43) 

P'     Q'    R' 

where  a;,  ?/,  2  are  distances  measured  along  the  principal  axes,  denotes 
an  ellipsoid.  The  components  of  the  stress  across  the  plane  the 
direction  cosines  of  which  are  IjPy  rj/Q,  i^/R  are  ^=J,  G  =  ij,  S  =  i, 
and  the  component  of  stress  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  this 
plane  is  ^/P  +  rj-/Q  +  !^-/R.   The  resultant  stress  across  the  same  plane 

is  ^y^- +  7- +  ;-,  that  is,  it  is  numerically  ecjual  to  the  radius- vector  p> 
and  acts  along  it.     The  ellipsoid  (43)  is  called  the  stress-ellipsoid. 

The  radii- vectores  representing  the  resultant  stresses  across  three 
co-orthogonal  planes,  that  is  planes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  are  not  themselves  co-orthogonal,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  conjugate  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  (43).  For,  let  fp  rJ^,  fp  ^,.  Vr  ^s' 
£3,  i;,,  4^3  be  the  co-ordinates  of  their  extremities,  the  three  stresses  re- 
represented  by  ^/£j-  4-  i7i"  +  i",",  &c.,  are  the  resultant  stresses  across  the 
planes  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  EJP,  rjJQy  ^J^j  *^c->  ^^^  ^^ 
these  planes  be  co-orthogonal  the  relations 

5i  ij  ^  ViVj    ill,  =  0,  (44) 

P'      Q'      R-        '  ^     ^ 

and  two  others  got  by  cyclic  changes  of  suffixes,  hold.  But  these  are 
the  relations  that  hold  between  conjugate  semi-diameters :  the  first 
affirms  that  the  point  ip  i;,,  ^j  lies  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  extremity  of  £,,  i;,,  ^j,  and  so  for  the  others. 

ol5.  The  Director  Quadric.  Cones  of  Shearing  Stress  and  Zero 
Normal  Stress. — The  quadric 

2:2        _2        /2 

P     Q     R  '  ^     ^ 

in  which  P,  (?,  R  denote  the  quantities  represented  by  F,  Q\  R'  in 
§  613,  is  called  the  reciprocal  of  the  quadric  (41).  The  stress  across 
a  diametral  plane  of  this  quadric  has  components 

F,  G,  H={1,  r,,  KWir-^rflQ'  +  C-IK'y, 

that  is  (J,  >7,  i)  p/K'^,     The  resultant  stress  across  this  plane  is  theie- 

fore  ppjK'*  where  p—  J^  +  rf-\-  C\  and  is  in  the  direction  of  p. 
Hence  the  quadric  is  sometimes  called  the  director-qtutdric. 

The  component  along  the  normal  [the  direction  cosines  of  which 
tire  {pi/P,pv/Q,pi:/Ii)K'']  is 

{Fp^/P  +  GprilQ  +  UpKlR)IK'^  =f{V/P  +  vVQ  +  ClIi)IK-'  =f,K. 

If  the  normal  component  is  everywhere  positive  this  quadric  is  an 
ellipsoid,  and  if  the  normal  component  is  everywhere  negative  the 
quadric  is  again  an  ellipsoid,  but  with  the  equation 

2  0 
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C2         _2  y2 

-,+  14= -A-  (4C) 

If  the  stress  is  a  traction  in  some  directions  and  a  pressure  in 
others,  (45)  holds  for  the  former  and  (46)  for  the  latter.  The  etjiia- 
tions  then  represent  two  conjugate  hyperboloids  separated  by  the 
cone 

which  is  the  cone  of  zero  normal  stress.  On  the  other  hand  the 
stress  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  all  points  tangential  to  the  reciprocal 
cone 

P^+Qr  +  RC'  =  0'',  (4S) 

which  is  the  cone  of  shearing  stress.  Neither  of  these  cones  exists 
when  the  stress  i^  throughout  of  one  character. 

6 1 6.  Transformation  of  Stresses.  Expression  of  (General  Stresses 
in  Terms  of  Principal  Stresses. — The  transformation  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  stress  from  one  set  of  axes  to  another  is  important,  especially 
the  expression  of  the  general  system  of  stresses  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  C  in 
terms  of  the  principal  stresses  P',  Q\  R.  Let  ^„  r/ij,  7J.,,  Z,,  w,,  «,. 
Z3,  m,,  n^  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  any  general  system  of 
stresses  /*,'(?,  Ry  S,  7\  U  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  a  given  general 
system  P',  Q\  R',  S\  T\  U'.  Substituting  in  (82)  F,  Q\  Ac,  for 
P,  Q,  &c.,  and  Z,,  m^,  ??,,  Z,,  »?.^,  ??,,  /„  m^,  n^  in  succession  for  /,  7h,  u 
we  obtain  three  sets  of  values  of  /'.  6',  H^  namely 

F=^l,F  +  m,U'  +  n,T 

II=lJ'  +  m,S'  -^v^R' 

and  two  others  obtained  from  these  by  the  specified  changes  of 
suffixes.  This  fiist  set  are  the  components  across  the  plane  tlie 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  which  are  /p  ?>?,,  n^^  that  is  the  new 
plane  of  ?/,  ::.     The  normal  component  across  this  plane  is  therefore 

P  =  l^^F  +  m;'Q'  +  n,'R: 

+  '>m,n,S'  +  'In  J,  T  +  "ll^m,  V  (4l>) 

with  similar  formula?  for  (J,  R  to  be  obtained  by  changing  the  sufiixes 
of  the  cosines. 

The  values  of  F,  G,  II  for  the  new  plane  of  x^  y  ai'e  /,/*'  +  wi,^*'  + 
n^T\    ike.      The    component   across  this   plane    parallel    to    if   is 
l^F-\-  mfi  +  7^//,  and  is  the  value  of  *S'.     Hence 

with  similar  formula*  for  T^  U. 
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If  P,  Q,  R  are  principal  stresses  *S',  7\  U  are  identically  zero,  and 
(49)  suffices  for  the  transformation.  If  /*',  Q\  R  are  principal 
stresses  P,  Qy  R^  S,  T,  U  are  obtained  by  deleting  the  second  lines  of 
the  expressions  on  the  right  of  (49)  and  (50).     In  this  case  we  have 

Q  =  l,'F  +  m.^Q'  +  n,'R  '      (49') 

R  =  l^'F  +  m^'Q'  +  n;-R:  J 

S=i;,F  +  m,m,Q'  +  n,7i,R  \ 

T=^l^,F  +  m,m,Q'  +  n,n,R  '      (50') 

17=  l^l^F  +  m,m,Q'  +  n^n^R  J 

These  formubi^  may  be  used  also  for  the  transformation  of  strain. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  (49)  and  (50),  e,/,  g,  a,  6,  c  forP,  Q, 
R,  2S,  '2Ty  'lU  with  the  corresponding  substitutions  for  F,  Q\  «Src. 
Equations  (49')  and  (50')  give  «,/,  (/,  \a,  ^6,  ic,  if  Cj,  e,,  fj  the  principal 
elongations  be  put  for  P',  Q\  R. 

617.  Equivalence  of  Traction  and  Pressure  in  Perpendicular 
Directions  to  System  of  Shearing  Stress. — We  can  now  easily  dis- 
cover equivalent  systems  of  stress  which  are  of  great  importance  for 
pi-actical  applications.  For  example,  consider  a  system  composed  of 
two  principal  stresses,  a  traction  F  across  all  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  axis  Ox,  and  a  pressure  of  equal  amount  across  all 
planes  perpendiculai*  to  the  principal  axis  Oy.  These  act  across 
planes  drawn  through  a  point  Q  in  the  directions  shown  in  Fig.  301. 
The  equivalent  stress  across  two  planes  both  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z, 
and  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  can  be  found  at 
once  from  the  formulas  just  written.  The  direction -cosinep  of  the 
axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  with  reference  to  Or,  Oy,  Oz  (Oz  and  Oz  being  co- 
incident) ai-e  Z,  =  1/^2,  m^=  -^1 J2,  n^ ^0,1^=^11  J'2,  m^  =  1  / J-2, 
^3  =  0,  Wj  =  0,  ^3  =  1 .     Hence  by  (49) 

P=iP'-iP'  =  0,  Q  =  0,  R  =  0  ]  .     . 

,V  =  0,  T=0,  U=-IF-IF^-F,  )  y^^f 

Thus,  by  Fig  301,  the  forces  acting  across  the  new  co-ordinate 
planes  of  xz  and  yz  at  the  point  Q  are  the  two  tangential  forces 
U  as  shown  in  Fig.  300 ;  that  is,  a  tangential  force  (P  per 
unit  area)  acting  over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  x 
in  the  direction  from  B  towards  A,  and  an  equal  tangential  force 
over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  y  and  from  C  towards 
Q,  The  original  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter  within  the  angle 
JfQX,  the  equivalent  tangential  stresses  at  Q  act  on  the  matter 
within  the  angle  CQB.  Thus  the  given  system  of  stress  is  equivalent 
to  a  system  of  shearing  stress  on  planes  through  the  point  considered 
inclined  at  45"  to  the  axes. 

The  system  of   stre-?ses,  shown  applied  to  the  faces  of   a  rect- 
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angular  element  in  Fig.  301',  is  indicative  of  the  stresses  suppased 
applied  by  the  surrounding  matter  to  any  such  element  taken  with 

Fio.  301. 


y. 


\ 


/  c 


its  centre  at  0,  the  system  being  that  just  dealt  with.  The  internal 
rectangular  element  is  shown  affected  with  the  equivalent  tangential 
or  shearing  stresses*.     The  opposite  tangential    stresses  applied    by 

Fia.  30V. 


iiiiiiii 


tfttittf 


the  inner  element  to  the  triangular  prisms  outside  it,  just  equilibrate 
the  forces  applied  to  these  by  the  normal  stresses  across  their  outer 
faces. 
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CIS.  Simple  Normal  Traction  reduced  to  Uniform  Dilating 
Stress  and  Two  Systems  of  Shearing  Stress. — From  this  result  it 
is  clear  that  a  simple  noruial  traction  across  one  set  of  parallel  planes 
can  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  normal  traction  acro.s8  this  set  of  planes 
and  the  other  two  sets  which  are  co-orthogonal  with  it,  and  two 
systems  of  stress  similar  to  the  system  just  discussed.  For,  let  the 
stress  be  a  traction  F  across  all  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
.c.  Consider  a  cubical  element  of  the  body  with  its  centre  at  0, 
Across  the  pair  of  opposite  faces  parallel  to  yOz  there  acts  the  stress 
P.  Suppose  applied  perpendicular  to  each  of  the  other  two  pairs  of 
faces  a  stress  consisting  of  a  traction  \P  and  a  pressure  \r.  The 
distribution  is  indicated  in  Fig.  802.     This  gives,  of  course,  zero  stress 
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Fig.  30-A 


for  eacli  pair  of  planer  except  those  perpendicular  to  Ox,  Thus  we  have 
parallel  to  every  pair  of  parallel  faces  a  traction  \P ;  that  is,  a  uni- 
form dilating  stress  of  this  amount  acts  on  the  body.  Perpendicular 
to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  yOz  there  acts  a  traction  ^P,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  zOx  a  pressure  of  the  same 
amount ;  a  similar  system  of  stresses  acts  across  the  two  sets  of  planes 
perpendicular  to  yOz  and  xOy,  Each  of  the  two  latter  systems  of 
stress  is  reducible,  as  in  §  017,  to  a  system  of  tangential  stresses 
parallel  to  the  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  Ox^  Oy^  and  the 
two  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  Ox^  Oz.  Therefore 
the  simple  traction,  or  elongating  stress,  acting  on  an  element  is 
reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  two  systems  of  shearing 
stresses  each  acting  on  the  element  as  already  explained  in  §  017. 

It  follows  that  any  system  of  stress  being  reducible  to  three 
simple  tractions  (positive  or  negative)  parallel  to  the  principal  axes, 
is  reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  three  systems  of  shear- 
ing stress,  acting  parallel  to  the  three  pairs  of  planes  bisecting  the 
angle  between  the  axes. 

Fig.  808  shows  the  lines  along  which  an  axial  section  ABCD  of  a 
portion  of  a  wire  changes  to  the  configuration  A' BCD',  The  longi- 
tudinal extension  from  AC  Xjo  A'C\  and  the  lateral  contraction  from 
01)  to  CD'  are  much  exaggerated,  and  are  far  from  being  in  the 
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proper  ratio.  But  the  dotted  lines  are  so  drawn  that  a  particle  on 
one  of  these  lines  in  the  original  configuration  is  on  the  same  line  in 
another  position  in  the  other  configuration.  These  are  therefoi-e 
lines  of  displacement  of  the  particles. 

619.  Relations  between  Stress  and  Strain. — We  have  now  to 
consider  the  relations  between  stiess  and  strain.  In  doing  so  we 
shall  suppose  that  there  are  no  energy  changes,  resulting  from  the 
application  of  stress  to  the  body,  which  are  not  exactly  taken  account 
of  when  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces,  and  the  change  of 
potential  energy  due  to  change  of  strain  configuration  of  the  elastic 
substance,  are  evaluated.  In  tbe  limited  discussion  possible  here  w« 
neglect  energy  changes  due  to  changes  of  temperature  and  other 
variations  of  the  internal  state  of  the  body,  and  for  these  reference 
must  be  made  to  treatises  on  Thermodynamica^  or  to  Part  II.  of  this 
work.  But,  provided  the  body  is  strained  either  at  constant  tem- 
perature, or  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  heat  enters  or  leaves 
any  portion  of  the  strained  substance  the  changes  of  potential  energy- 
are  independent  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strain  configura- 
tions imposed  on  the  body,  that  is,  the  work  spent  on  the  body  in  any 
change  depends  only  on  the  initial  and  finid  configurations  of  tbe 
change.  There  is  thus  a  work  function  W  which  expresses  in  terms 
of  the  strain  configurations  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces  in 
carrying  the  substance  from  one  to  the  other.  In  other  words,  the 
work  done  in  any  small  change  of  strain  of  any  type  taken  per  unit 
of  the  change  is  a  perfect  difierential  of  a  function  of  the  co-ordinate 
or  co-ordinates  expressing  the  strain  configuration. 

(>2().  Hooke*s  Law.  Strain  due  to  Simple  Traction. — We  shall 
endeavour  to  determine  on  certain  assumptions  the  nature  of  the 
(small)  strain  produced  by  any  type  of  stress  and  shall  assume  that 
dififerent  stresses  or  elements  of  a  single  stress  are  independent  in 
the  sense  that  each  produces  its  own  effect  independently  of  the 
existence  of  the  others.  In  other  words  the  strain  will  be  taken  as 
proportional  to  the  existing  stress.  That  this  was  approximately  the 
case  for  small  strains  of  a  certain  type  was  first  noticed  by  Hooke, 
and  the  proportionality  which  holds  between  small  strains  and  their 
corresponding  stresses  of  whatever  type  is  now  generally  referred  to 
as  Hooke's  Law. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  simple  traction  in  one  direction,  say  a 
stretching  force  applied  to  a  rod  or  wire  along  its  length,  does  not 
merely  produce  elongation,  but  also  causes  alteration  of  the  lateral 
dimensions  of  the  specimen ;  but  that  an  isotropic  body  when  subject 
to  uniform  dilating  stress  suffers  no  change  of  shape,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  shearing  stress  changes  in  shape  without  alteration 
of  volume. 

G21.  Limits  of  Elasticity.  Perfect  Elasticity.  When  a  succes- 
sion of  small  strains  is  applied  to  a  body  the  accumulated  strain  of 
any  type  may  cease  to  be  small,  and  be  no  longer  proportional  to  the 
total  stress  of  that  type  applied  to  it.  The  body  is  then  said  to  have 
been  strained  beyond  its  limits  of  elasticity  for  the  kind  of  sti*ain 
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considered.  The  limits  for  all  bodies  are  exceedingly  narrow,  if 
indeed  in  strictness  the  law  is  fulfilled  for  any  strain  however  small. 
We  shall  later  consider  results  as  to  elastic  limits  in  particular 
cases. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic  at  constant  temperature  for 
strain  of  any  type  whatever^  whether  change  of  volume  or  change  of 
shape  or  any  definite  combination  of  these^  when,  if  a  succession  of 
increments  of  strain  be  slowly  applied  by  a  succession  of  increments 
of  stress  until  a  final  configuration  is  reached,  and  these  increments 
of  stress  are  removed  in  the  reverse  order,  the  successive  increments 
of  strain  are  also  removed  in  the  reverse  order.  In  other  words,  the 
substance  has  perfect  elasticity  of  the  kiml  considered  if  the  con- 
figuration corresponding  to  any  value  of  the  stress  is  the  same  in  this 
cycle  of  operations  when  the  stress  is  being  applied  and  when  it  is 
being  removed.  When  this  is  the  case  the  work  done  on  the  body 
by  applied  forces  in  producing  the  strain  is  exactly  equal  to  the  work 
done  by  the  body  against  external  forces  in  returning  to  the  original 
configuration.  We  shall  find  that  a  balance  of  work  is  spent  on  an 
imperfectly  elastic  body  when  it  is  put  through  a  cycle  of  changes, 
and  shall  show  how  it  is  to  be  graphically  estimated. 

622.  Work  done  in  Strain. — We  might,  following  a  process  due 
to  Green,  write  down  an  expression  for  the  work  done  in  any  small 
displacement  of  the  body  by  the  forces  applied  to  its  surface  and  the 
body-forces,  and  transform  this  expression  into  another  in  terms  of 
the  internal  stresses  to  which  these  applied  forces  give  rise,  and  we 
should  arrive  at  the  result  that  if  e,/,  g,  2^^,  2^,,  2«,,  or  as  we  shall 
write  them  «,  f,  y,  a,  6,  c,  be  the  elongations  and  simple  sheai*s 
specified  above,  we  should  obtain  for  the  work  done  in  inci*easing 
these  by  amounts  de,  df,  dg,  da,  db,  dc, 

dW=/{Pde  +  Qdf  +  Rdy  +  Sda  +  Tdb  +  Vdc)dXS,  (r>2) 

where  (2t7iB  an  element  of  volume  and  the  integral  is  taken  through- 
out the  whole  volume  of  the  body.  The  work  done  per  unit  volume 
is  thus 

Pde+Qd/+Bdg  +  Sda+  Tdb+  Vdc, 

P,  Q,  R  thus  correspond  to  the  elongation  strains  de,  df,  dg,  and 
S,  1\  U  to  the  shearing  strains  da,  db,  dc  in  the  sense  that  the  work 
due  to  each  stress  is  the  product  of  the  stress  and  the  strain  of  its 
own  type  produced.  We  shall  take  these  results  for  granted  at 
present. 

Assuming,  then,  the  result  that  W  is  a  function  of  the  strain 
co-ordinates  e,  /,  g,  a,  b,  c  only,  we  have  under  the  condition  stated, 
namely,  either  that  the  temperature  is  constant,  or  that  no  heat 
enters  or  leaves  any  part  of  the  body, 

oc  cj  dy  ca  3^  oc 
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623.  Moduli  of  Elasticity  of  an  Isotropic  Body.  Yonog's 
Modulus. — We  detine  two  principal  moduli  or  constaDts  of  elas- 
ticity, the  Imlk  modulus,  and  the  modulus  of  rigidity.  In  each  cajBe 
the  modulus  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  applied  stress  of  the 
proper  type  to  the  (small)  strain  produced  by  it.  We  shall  denote 
the  bulk  modulus  by  A;,  the  rigidity  modulus  by  n. 

Besides  the^e  wu  have  also  Young  s  modulus,  or  the  modulus  for 
simple  longitudinal  stress,  and  the  modulus  for  simple  longitudinal 
strain.  Each  of  these  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  longitudinal 
stress  to  the  (small)  unital  elongation  produced  by  it,  but  the  former 
is  taken  irrespectively  of  change  of  lateral  dimensions,  the  latter 
irrespectively  of  any  lateral  stiess  imposed  to  ensure  the  prevention 
of  change  of  lateral  dimensions.  We  shall  denote  them  by  E  and  E* 
respectively  and  shall  presently  find  expressions  for  them  in  terms 
of  k  and  n, 

G2rl.  Stress-Strain  Equations.  Determination  of  Ck^-ei&cients. 
— We  assume  that  the  principal  axes  of  stress  and  the  principal  axes 
of  strain  in  the  body  coincide  and  ai-e  drawn  from  the  origin  O  at 
which  the  state  of  the  body  is  considered.  The  principal  strains  are 
denoted  by  e,  /,  g  and  the  principal  stresses  by  P,  Q,  R.  In  accord- 
ance with  what  has  been  stated  above  each  stress  must  be  a  linear 
function  of  the  strains.  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  one  equation  for  the 
stress  P,  say,  the  strains  y,  g  which  are  in  the  two  directions  at  right 
angles  to  P,  must  appear  with  the  same  co-e£Bcient  of  proportionality, 
since  the  body  is  isotropic.  The  strain  e  will,  however,  have  a 
different  co-efficient.  Similarly  the  other  principal  stresses  are 
related  to  the  strains.     Hence  we  write 

P  =  \{e+f+g)-¥fie  \ 

Q  =  \{e+f-^g)^fif  J      (:»4) 

R=^He^f'hg)  +  fig,  J 

where  X  and  /a  are  constants. 

W"e  can  determine  X  and  fi  in  terms  of  k  and  »  as  follows. 
First  let  F=Q  =  E,  then  clearly  e  =/=  g.     But  (54)  give  by  addition 

P  =  {S\  +  fi)e,  or3X  +  /i  =  P/c. 

Now  the  strain  in  this  case  is  evidently  a  dilatation  of  amount 
A  =  6  +/+  g  =  3«.     But  if  k  be  the  bulk  modulus,  k  =  P/a,  so  that 

\  +  ^/ji  =  k,  (5.')) 

Again^  let  P  =  -  Q,  and  P  =  0,  then  by  (54)  we  have 

P^{\  +  fi)e  +  \{/+g)^  -(X  +  ^)/-X(e  +  (/), 

(X4-M)i^4-X(e+/)  =  0. 

The  stress  applied  in  this  case  is  a  shearing  stress  of  amount  P,  and 
we  assume  that  the  strain  is  a  shear  having  the  same  axis  and  of 
amount  P/n  where  n  is  the  rigidity  modulus.     But  as  has  been 
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shown  above  (§  600)  the  shear  is  numerically  equal  to  twice  the  unital 
elongation  in  the  direction  of  P  or  twice  the  contraction  in  the 
direction  of  Q.  Hence  Pjn  =  2e  =  -  2f,  and  e  =  -/.  This  by  the 
relation  (X  -f  fi)g  +  X  (c  +/)  =  0  gives  g  —  0,  which  agrees  with  the 
supposition  as  to  strain.  Hence  the  equation  P  =  (X  +  fi)e  +  X  (/+  g) 
becomes  /*  =  (XH-^)«-Xe  =  ;Lic.  Hence,  since  Pj'2e  =  n,  we  have 
ft  =  2?i.     Substituting  in  (55)  we  find  that  this  gives 

\  =  k-'i)K  (50) 

Equations  (54)  can  now  be  written 

P  =  \(e+f-\-g)-h'2ne  ^ 

Q^\(e+/-^g)  +  27i/  ^      (57) 

2i  =  \(e+f+g)-\-2iig,  J 

where  X  has  the  value  ^•  -  §7i. 

625.  Expression  of  Young's  Modulus  in  Terms  of  BulkModulus 
and  Rigidity  Modulus.  Poisson's  Batio.— Now  consider  the  case  of 
.simple  longitudinal  stress.     By  (54)  we  have  since  Q  =  B  =  i), 

P  =  \{e+f+g)  +  2ne 
0  =  X(e+/+^)  +  27/ 
0  =  X(e+/+(/)  +  2>/f/, 

so  that /=^,  and /==  -  icX/(X-l-?/).     Hence  7'  =  C7i(8X  +  27i)/(X  +  7t). 
But  if  £  be  Young's  modulus  £  =  P/e,  and,  therefore, 

E  =  ^l('^l+ ^)  =  _  '^Ji^*  (58) 

X  +  *i  ♦^X;  +  n 

by  the  value  k-*^n  of  X.  Thus  Youngs  modulus  is  a  composite 
modulus  involving  both  the  principal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body. 

The  ratio  ^X/(X  +  n)  of  the  numerical  amount  of  the  lateral  con- 
traction to  the  longitudinal  extension  is  known  as  Poissons  ratio. 
We  shall  denote  it  by  »?,  and  write  for  reference 

1     X  ^k-2)i  ,,... 

^X  +  w     L'(:U  +  ;*)  ^     ' 

The  modulus  of  simple  longitudinal  strain  «  is  obtained  from 
(57)  by  putting /=^  =  0,  so  that 

P^{\  +  2n)e  =  {k^^n)e  .^^. 

Q:=.R=  \e   =(X;-§n)e.  ^     ' 

Thus 

£!'  =  k  +  ^7i.  (61) 

The  stress  required  to  prevent  lateral  contraction  is  thus  a 
traction  in  each  of  the  directions  perpendicular  to  the  extension  of 
amount  {k  -  pi)e  or  P{k  -  %n)l{k  +  j^n). 
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*(^'2Q.  Expression  of  General  Stresses  in  Terms  of  Princi]»al 
Stresses. — The  values  of  the  stresses  of  the  system  P,  Q,  B,  S,  Ty  V 
can  be  found  by  the  formulas  of  transformation  (4:9'),  (50')  from  the 
principal  stresi^es^  which  we  now  denote  for  distinction  by  P',  Q\  R. 
The  principal  strains  (c',  fy  g'j  say)  are  also  transformed  by  similar 
formulae  to  the  system  e,  yj  g,  a,  6,  c.  Hence,  if  the  reader  will  go 
through  the  process,  writing  down  the  values  of  P,  Ac.,  in  terms 
of  F,kc.,  by  (49')  above  (for  example,  P  =  Fl^^ -\- Qy  ^  Rl^)  sub- 
stituting the  values  of  /*',  (?',  R  from  (57),  and  taking  account  of 
the  application  of  (49)  and  (50)  to  the  transformation  of  strain  as 
stated  in  §  GIG,  and  the  in  variance  of  c'+/'  +  ^',  he  wDl  find 


(fii>) 


where  A  denotes  the  dilatation  3^/3 a:  +  df?/dy  +  3 W3^(  =  «  +/+  y)- 

*627.  Equations  of  Motion  of  an  Elastic  Body.— Substituting  in 
these  c^u/^x  for  e,  &c.,  a''V3y +  3^/3*  ^^^  ^>  *^^->  ^^'®  obtain  values  cf 
P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U  for  use  in  the  transformation  of  (31)  to  equations 
in  terms  of  the  displacements  v.,  r,  w.  If  then  y-  denote  the  operator 
37(0.'^*  + 9^/3^  + 3-/3 ;i-  the  equations  of  small  motions  become 


«V*M +(X  +  w)t,--  +pX  =  pu 
vv-r  +  (X  +  ?i) 'i  -  +  pY  =  pr 

oy 

iiV^r  +  (X  +  w)^    +pZ  =p  i'r 


(G8) 


which  become  the  equations  of  equilibrium  when  <<,  r,  ir  are  put 
equal  to  zero.  By  introducing  the  rotations  0,,  6^,  0,  the  reader 
may  convert  them  into 

{\  +  2v)%^  -2nl^:^'^-l^A+pX^pv,  (G:r) 

with  two  similar  equations  for  r,  ir. 

From  the  latter  form  of  the  equations  it  is  clear  that  if  the  strain 
be  without  rotation  the  equations  are  of  the  comparatively  simple 
form 

(X  +  2n)'i^+pX  =  pu,  (04) 

with  two  similar  equations  in  ?/  and  z, 

G28.  Longitudinal  Strain  without  Change  of  Lateral  Dimensions. 
— It  will  be  evident  that  if  a  narrow  straight  or  conical  bar  of  the 
material  is  subjected  to  extension  along  the  axis  of  the  rod  or  along 
lines  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  while  the  lateral  boundary- 
remains  unchanged,  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  longitudinal  exten- 
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sion  without  lateral  contraction,  there  is  no  rotation.  The  equations 
of  small  motions  just  written  are  then  obvious,  for  the  case  at  least 
of  a  straight  bar  of  uniform  cross-section.  For  consider  the  narrow 
straight  bar,  and  let  its  length  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  x. 
There  is  no  motion  of  any  particle  in  the  direction  of  y  or  z,  and 
the  extension  along  x  gives  a  pure  dilatation.  The  strain  at  the 
centre  of  a  slice  perpendicular  to  x  and  of  length  dx  being  A,  the 
strain  at  the  right-  or  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice  is  A  ±  ^d^/d^  ^> 
according  as  the  positive  or  negative  sign  is  taken.  Since  the 
modulus  of  simple  longitudinal  strain  is  X  +  2n  =  (A;  +  ^n),  the  force 
(traction)  per  unit  area  applied  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  bar  farther  to  the  left  is 

(X  +  2n)(A-J3A/3a;.dT), 

and  that  applied  to  the  other  end  by  the  matter  of  the  bar  to  the 
right  is  (X  +  27i)(A  +  ^S^/c^-dx)  so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  traction 
to  the  right  of  (X  +  27t)3A/3.T.^a;,  and  if  <t  be  the  cross-section  the 
total  force  to  the  right  on  the  element  is  (X  +  'lii)^^j'^x.(rdx.  But 
the  body-force  per  unit  mass  towards  the  right  along  x  being  A", 
there  is  a  total  force  towards  the  right  of  amount  Xpadx,  since  ptrdx 
is  the  mass  of  the  element.  The  sum  of  these  two  forces  must  be 
equal  to  pcrdx  u  if  there  is  acceleration  of  the  element,  or  to  zero 
if  there  is  equilibrium,  so  that  we  have 

(\  +  :>H)^^+pX=pv.  (or)) 

In  this  case  it  is  to  be  obstaved  A  =  (^m /(}.''. 

021).  Radial  Strain. — In  the  other  case  of  radial  sti-ain  of  a 
narrow  cone  we  take  a  slice  contained  between  two  spherical  surfaces 
of  radii  r  and  r  +  dr  described  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  as  centre. 
This  slice  is  we  suppose  displaced  outwards  a  distance  w,  and  the 
radial  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  element  is  therefore  d'^'/d^'-  But  this 
is  not  the  only  strain  at  that  point.  There  are  two  tangential  strains 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  radius,  each  of  amount  t/j/r, 
so  that  the  dilatation  is  3tc/3r  +  '2w/7\  To  prove  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  slice  of  thickness  dr,  subjected  at  its  centre  to  a 
radial  displacement  w.  The  radial  displacement  at  the  inner  face  is 
w-  i  ^wj^r.dr,  and  at  the  outer  face  it  is  vy  +  ^  (^wli)r,dr.  The  outer 
face  is  therefore  displaced  relatively  to  the  inner  through  a  distance 
r.w/dr.dr,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  slice  has  become  dr  +  dwj'^r.dr. 
But  the  cross-section  of  the  slice  has  been  increased  by  its  transfer- 
ence along  the  axis  of  the  cone  through  the  distance  w  in  the  ratio  of 
(r  +  wf  to  r*,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  (1  +  2iclr)  to  unity. 

The  ratio  of  the  new  volume  of  the  element  to  the  old  volume  is 
(1 +8?/7/3r)(l +2i6'/r)/l,  so  that  the  unital  increase  of  volume  is 
(1  +  dw/^r)  (1  +  '2w/r)  -  1  =  ^wj^r  +  'Iwjr,  since  w  is  small.  This  is 
the  dilatation.  Hence  by  equation  (64),  taking  r  in  the  direction  of  $, 
we  have  since  the  rotations  are  manifestly  zero 
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(jr\cr        rl 

where  Z  is  the  body  force  outwards  per  unit  of  mass  at  the  centre  of 
the  element.  If  the  strained  body  is  in  equilibrium  ?/>  =  0,  and  we 
have 


"^^  .  '>. 


cr\dr        rj 

630.  Strain  in  Spherical  Shell  under  given  Internal  and  External 
Pressures. — A  very  important  case  of  this  equation  is  that  in  which 
Z^<),  that  is  in  which  a  substance  not  acted  upon  by  body-forces  is 
subjected  to  radial  strain  and  the  accompanying  tangential  strains. 
Thin  is  the  case^  for  example,  of  an  isotropic  spherical  shell  subjected 
to  pressure  applied  to  its  inner  and  outer  surface.  In  this  case  the 
differential  equation  fulfilled  by  the  radial  displacement  is 

|./a":'  +  25')=0.  (68) 

CTxcr         r  I 

The  complete  solution  of  this  equation  is 

w^Ar-^--,  (60) 

where  A  and  B  are  constants.     This  gives 

?w_,     IB     to_,     B, 

and  therefore  by  (57)  the  radial  stress 
and  the  tangential  stress 


P  =  X(  ^.'-^  +  ^i"')  +  -In '"  =  (SX  +  •ln)A  +  l>n^. 

\  gr         rj  r  ir 


(71) 


Let  the  external  and  internal  radii  be  i\,  r^^  the  external  and 
internal  pressures  ^„  ^^„  respect  ively ;  then  for  the  determination  of 
A  and  B  we  have 

'  1 

p^  =  -  (:)X  +  2ii)A  +  4n—  ; 
and,  therefore, 

^1= L    Wu'z/VV'     ji  -  P^ "  /\  jI'^I. 
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Hence  the  radial  displacement  at  distance  r  from  the  centre  is 


10  = 


r 


;v/-Wi' + K  zPi  ^(>i"  11. 


(72) 


The  radial  strain  is 


(73) 


Fig.  304. 


The  tangential  strain  lojr  is  at  once  given  by  (72). 

These  results  will  be  of  service  in  the  discussion  of  some  results 
of  Regnault  and  others  on  the  compressibility  of  liquids  with  which 
we  shall  deal  in  vol.  ii.* 

681.  Cylindrical  Boiler.  Stiffening  of  Flexible  Tube  by  Hydro- 
static Pressure. — Now  consider  a  tube  bounded  by  co-axial  right 
cylindrical  surfaces  and  flat  or  round  ends.  Let  the  internal 
radius  of  the  cylinder  be  r^,,  the  external  radius  r^,  the  internal 
pressure  j\,  the  external  pressure  py  Further,  suppose,  what 
is  approximately  the  case  in  practice,  th£.t  the  pull  t^(PqT^  -  2^^r{) 
applied  by  the  pressures  on  each  end  to  the  walls  of  the  tube 
is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
cross-section  so  that  its  amount  per 

unit  area  is  (PoV  "  ;^i^iO/(^i' "  V)- 
Let  then  R  be  the  radial  stress  (as 
before  supposed  to  be  numerically 
positive  when  a  traction),  T  the 
circumferential  stress  or  "hoop- 
stress  "  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
and  P  the  longitudinal  traction, 
all  taken  at  a  point  in  the  wall  of 
the  tube  at  distance  r  from  the 
axis.     Consider  the  equilibrium  of 

an  element  (Fig.  304)  bounded  by  two  co-axial  surfaces  of  radii  r  -  idr^ 
r  +  ^dr,  two  radial  planes  from  the  axis  A  at  an  angle  dd,  and  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  at  unit  distance  apart.  The  inward 
radial  force  on  the  inner  curved  surface  of  the  element  is 

Rrde  -  id{Rr)dr.dr.Xdey 

and  the  outward  radial  force  on  the  other  curved  face  is 

Rrd  e  +  \d{Rr)ldr.dr.\d  0, 

so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  outward  force  of  amount  d{Rr)/dr.drdd. 
The  hoop-stress  gives  (§  205)  an  inward  force  of  amount  7'dr/i\rddy 
or  Tdrdd.     Hence  for  equilibrium  we  have  the  condition 

d{R7') 


dr 


T. 


(74) 


*  The  problem  of  the  strain  of  a  solid  sphere  under  its  own  gravitation  is 
important  in  connection  with  terrestrial  physics,  and  is  easily  solved.  The 
reader  may  consult  Professor  Love's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  r.  219. 
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If  w  denote  as  before  the  nidial  dLBplacement,  the  radial  and 
tiingential  strains  are  3i/?/3^  ^^^  ^'V''  respectively.  Let  the  longi- 
tudinal strain  be  g.  Then  the  equations  (57)  connecting  the  strains 
and  stresses  may  be  written 


\  r)r      r         I  r 

/>  =  X( ';'"  +  '" +<,)  +  2,.!/. 


(75) 


The  value  of  P  is  assigned  and  therefore  we  have  from  the  third 
ecjuation 

X  +  2n\  iir      r  j 

where  C  is  the  constant,  /^(X  4-  2?t).  Using  this  value  of  ij  in  the 
first  and  second  of  (75)  and  substituting  from  these  in  (74)  we  obtain 
easily  the  condition  90tr/9r  +  ^/;/r)/3r  =  0,  or 


i}r      r 


'2c 


(") 


where  c  is  a  constant.     This  equation  gives  at  once 


//;  =  «•  +  -, 

7' 


{7x) 


where  c  is  another  constant. 

At  the  inner  surface  r^^r^  and  -  R=p^,  at  the  outer  surface  r  =  r, 
and  -R=py  Substituting  these  values  of  r,  R  [with  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  w  given  by  (78)]  in  succession  in  the  first  of  (75) 
we  obtain  two  equations  to  determine  c,  c'.  The  reader,  remembering 
that  8X  +  2«  =  8A'  and  P  =  {p^r^*  -P\'^'\')l{^\  -  V)>  ™*y  verify  that 

Hence  (7H)  gives 

,,  =  1  /W  -  P^\\  + 1 1',.^/'.     ,  ' '- ;  (7-..) 

and  therefore 


cw  ^  1   y>„^V  -  P,r,'  _  1    y>„  -  /^i  ^  *^  .J 
r^r     ^»^     r,*  -  r,/ 


r 


(SO) 


(SI) 
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y=JL£4zm'.  (82) 

The  sti*ain  in  the  wall  therefore  consists  of  a  uniform  dilatation 

of  amount  (/^o**©' "-Pi^i'V^'C^i'"  V)»  *°^  *  shear  in  each  cross-section 
of  the  tube  of  amount  (p^- p^r^r^ln{r{ -r^')r^.  The  dilatation 
will  be  negative^  that  is,  there  will  be  a  contraction  of  the  substance 
of  the  wall  if  p^r^^p>^r^.  Thus  if  Pi>pQ  there  will  be  voluminal 
contraction  in  every  pai-t  of  the  walls.  If  there  be  only  internal 
pressure  the  volume  strain  is  everywhere  a  dilatation. 

When  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  great  in  comparison  with  the 
internal  radius,  and  the  pressure  is  wholly  internal,  the  shear  at  the 
inner  surface  is  pjn.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  yielding  to  this  shear  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  making  the  tube  of  very  small 
bore  or  very  thick. 

Equation  (75)  gives  for  /?,  =  0,  T-p^r^{l-^r{li^)l{r^ -r^-),  a 
tension.  Hence  the  tube  may  be  strengthoued  to  resist  internal 
pressure  by  hoops  shrunk  round  it  so  as  to  place  it  under  circum- 
ferential thrust.  Internal  pressure  produces  relief  of  the  inner  tube 
from  this  strain  and  tends  to  stretch  the  outer  parts.  The  strength 
of  guns  to  resist  bursting  is  increased  in  this  way. 

For  the  radial  strain  we  have,  if  there  be  no  external  pressure. 


<^'^_  P^^o    /  ^  _  1  ^'*' 


Or     rj=-r/:U-      'In  7^ 
and  if  there  be  no  internal  pressure. 


(83) 


?w^_jp,r,'    (  L-   ^    'V\  (SO 

For  roost  substances  k  is  greater  theui  w,  and  therefore  l/S/c  <  ^j'^n; 
and  therefore,  as  r  <  ?'p  the  value  of  P  wj^r  for  zero  external  pressure  is 
always  negative,  that  is,  there  is  always  in  that  case  radial  contraction. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  no  internal  pressure  and  the  wall  be 
thick  enough,  we  may  have  ?'o7'"'  ^  '2ii/'Mc,  and  the  radial  strain,  out- 
side the  cylinder  of  radius  r^Jiik/^iiy  is  a  contraction,  and  at  all  points 
within  this  cylinder  is  an  extension.  If,  however,  the  wall  be  not 
thick  enough  the  radial  strain  is  a  contraction  at  all  points. 

For  steel  k  is  about  1 500  x  1 0"  dynes  per  square  centimetre,  or 
22  X  10**  pounds  per  square  inch,  76  is  730  x  HF  dynes  per  square 
centimetre,  or  10*6  x  10"  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thus,  'dk/'27i  for 
steel  is  roughly  equal  to  3.    For  flint  glass  the  ratio  is  more  nearly  2*0. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection,  that  stiffness  could  be 
given  to  an  otherwise  flexible  tube  by  means  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
within  it.  Thus  if  a  tube  of  circular  section  were  closed  at  the  ends 
and  internal  pressure  p  were  applied  an  extension  of  amount 
7w,*/'5A:(r,*  -  rj)  would  be  pix)duced  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  tube.  If  then  care  were  taken  to  keep  the  tube  always  under 
tension  it  might  be  used  as  a  strut  to  support  applied  thrust.  Also 
the  tube  would  resist  bending  if  the  resulting  compression  were  not 
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so  great  as  to  overcome  the  extension  due  to  the  internal  pressure. 
The  stiffness  of  the  inflated  t^'re  of  a  bicycle  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
has  been  suggested  (see  Perrj-^s  Applied  Mechanics,  p.  472),  by  Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald,  that  easily  portable  supports  for  military  bridges 
and  other  structures  could  be  made  by  utilising  these  principles. 

632.  Torsion  of  a  Cylindrical  Bod. — It  will  be  seen  without 
difficulty  that  a  pure  shearing  strain  may  be  giv^en  to  a  cube,  as  indi- 
cated in  §  34()  above,  by  displacing  a  set  of  planes  of  a  cubic  portion 
of  the  material  parallel  to  one  set  of  four  edges  of  the  cube  through 
spaces  proportional  to  their  perpendicular  distances  from  one  of  the 
two  terminal  planes.  One  diagonal  is  increased  in  length,  the  other 
diminished  by  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  measure  of  the  shear,  and 
they  remain  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  only  distinction 
between  this  and  the  shear  described  in  §  600  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  diagonals  are  changed  in  position,  being  turned  round  through 
the  small  angles  AC  A'  or  BDB . 

To  every  part  of  a  right  cylindrical  rod  of  material  which  has  elastic 
properties  the  same  in  all  dii'ections  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
strain  of  this  kind  may  be  imagined  given  in  the  following  manner. 
I^et  the  ends  of  the  rod  be  made  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
and  cover  each  of  them  by  a  rigid  plaie  cemented  firmly  over  the 
whole  end  surface  by  unyielding  cement.  Then,  keeping  the  rod 
straight,  say  by  suspending  it  vertically,  and  keeping  one  end  plate 
fixed,  turn  the  other  plate  about  the  axis  of  the  rod  through  any 
angle  6/.  Every  cross-section  wdll  be  turned  in  its  own  plane  thi-ough 
an  angle  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  fixed  end,  and  there 
will  be  the  same  distribution  of  shear  throughout  the  rod. 

This  mode  of  applying  the  shear  would  not  be  convenient  in 
practice.  In  genei^al  a  cross-bar  is  soldered  or  clamped  firmly  to  one 
end  of  the  rod,  while  the  other  is  iield  fixed  by  being  soldered  or 
clamped  to  a  fixed  support.  The  cross-bar  is  then  rotated  and  the 
rod  is  subjected  to  shear,  which,  though  cei-tainly  not  uniform  very 
near  to  either  fastening,  is  uniformly  distributed  through  the  rest  of 
the  rod,  and  may  in  practice,  if  the  rod  is  long,  be  taken  without  serious 
error  as  uniform  throughout  the  portion  between  the  fastenings. 

63:3.  Shear  in  Cross-Section  of  a  Bod. — We  shall  now  investi- 
gate the  distribution  of  the  shear  over  each  cross- section.  It  is  t^ 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  rod  is  either  solid  with  a  circular 
cylindrical  boundary,  or  is  a  tube  bounded  by  two  coaxial  cylin- 
dricrtl  surfaces.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  rod  be  of  uniform  elastic 
material  the  strain  must  be  uniformly  distributed,  otherwise  there 
could  not  be  equilibrium.  For  if  at  any  cross-section  the  strain 
were  different  from  what  it  is  at  another,  the  stress  applied  at 
one  of  these  to  the  portion  of  the  rod  between  them  by  the  matter 
beyond  the  cross-section,  would  not  be  balanced  by  the  stress  applied 
at  the  other  end  in  the  same  way.  The  angle  through  which  any 
cross-section  has  been  turned  about  the  axes  I'elatively  to  a  cross- 
section  at  unit  distance  from  it  on  either  side  is  therefore  9//  if  /  be 
the  length  of  the  rod.     This  is  called  the  Unsi  of  the  rod. 
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Fig.  305. 


Consider  two  concentric  circles,  of  radii  r  and  r  +  dr^  described 
in  a  chosen  cross-section  from  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  it  as 
centre.  The  radius  to  a  point  P  of  a  cross-section  (Fig.  305)  has 
been  turned  to  ^,  so  that  angle  POQ^d.  Hence  the  angle  through 
which  a  radius  to  P  has  been  turned  relatively  to  the  cross-section 
at  distance  cU  is  6dl/l.  The  distance  through  which  P  has  been 
moved  parallel  to  the  cross-section  at  dis- 
tance dl  is  thus  rddl/l,  and  the  angle  which 
a  line  through  P,  formerly  parallel  to  the 
axis,  now  makes  with  the  axis  is  rO/l.  This 
is  the  measure  of  the  shear  which  has  been 
given  to  the  small  approximate  parallelepiped 
bounded  by  the  two  cross-sections  at  distance 
apart  dl,  the  two  radial  planes  at  distance 
rd«l>=^rddl/l  apart  on  the  circle  of  radius  r, 
and  the  two  coaxial  cylindrical  surfaces  of 
radii  r  and  r  +  dr.  The  shear  at  any  point 
in  the  cross-section  is  therefore  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis. 
This  fact  is  important,  as  a  rod  may  be  sub- 
jected to  so  great  a  twist  that  the  surface  is 
strained  beyond  its  elastic  limits,  while  the 
strain  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
internal  substance  is  well  within  these  limits. 

684.  Torsional  Strains  and  Stresses. — To 
obtain  the  components  of  displacement  let 

axes  of  X  and  y  be  drawn  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  and  parallel  to  the  cross-section.  The  displacements  u,  v,  w 
along  these  axes  due  to  the  twist  Qjl  (orr)  are  w  =  -  yzr,  v  =  xzt,  w  —  0. 
Hence  the  strains  e,  /,  ^,  that  is,  3^/333,  3^/3y>  d'^/d^  are  all  zero. 
Also 


(85) 


By  (62)  the  stresses  are 


p=(j  =  7i>=o,  s=jixT,  r=:  -ni/T,  r=o. 


(86) 


To  find  the  stresses  on  any  element  supposed  subjected  to  uniform 
twist,  instead  of  the  element  referred  to  in  last  section,  imagine  a 
small  parallelepiped  of  the  substance  one  edge  of  which  is  dx,  another 
dy,  and  the  third  dz,  the  three  edges  being  drawn  parallel  to  the 
axes  from  the  point  x,  y,  z.  By  Fig.  300,  aS'  is  (1)  a  tangential  stress 
acting  on  the  strained  matter  parallel  to  the  axis  Oy,  and  distributed 
over  those  faces  of  the  element  which  are  parallel  to  the  plane  yOx 
and  (2)  is  a  tangential  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  Oz,  and  distributed 
over  the  faces  parallel  to  the  plane  xOz.  Similarly,  T  is  (1)  a  tan- 
gential stress  parallel  to  Oz  and  distributed  over  the  pair  of  faces 
parallel  to  the  plane  yOz,  and  (2)  a  tangential  stress  parallel  to  Ox 

2  p 
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and  distributed  over  the  faces  parallel  to  xOy.  Of  course  the  forces 
on  opposite  faces  are  oppositely  directed  as  shown  in  Fig.  300.  They 
are  required  to  hold  the  matter  in  the  state  of  strain,  and  are  applied 
by  the  matter  external  to  the  element,  except  at  the  bounding  surface, 
where  they  are  applied  from  without  by  external  bodies. 

Consider  the  stress  at  the  element  across  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  Zy  and  so  situated  that  its  normal  makes  an  angle  a  with  the 
axis  of  X,  The  direction  cosines  of  such  a  plane  are  cos  a,  sin  a,  0. 
Hence  by  equation  (82) 

F=  0,  (x  =  0,  H=  Tco^a  +  *S'sina  =  -  nr(ycosa  -  xsina).     (87) 

The  only  stress  is  therefore  a  shearing  stress  in  the  plane  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  z. 

If  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  to  be  free  from  applied 
stress  we  must  have  ycosa-a;sina  =  0,  that  is  the  normal  to  the 
surface  must  pass  through  the  axis  of  z.  The  cylinder,  therefore,  to 
be  in  equilibrium  under  pure  torsion  without  tangential  stress  applied 
to  the  lateral  surface  must  be  of  circular  section. 

635.  Moment  of  Tangential  Stresses  in  Oross-Section  about  Axis. 
Torsional  Vibrations. — The  tangential  stress  then  required  for  this* 
shear  in  the  case  of  the  right  circular  cylinder  is  nrO/l,  and  this  is 
the  tangential  stress  exerted  across  any  cross-section.  Its  direction 
at  any  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  x^ius.  This  tangential  stress 
gives  a  total  tangential  force  exerted  on  one  face  of  the  element  re- 
ferred to  in  §  633  of  nrddrrdi^jl,  or  iir^drdf^.S/l,  and  the  moment 
of  the  force  about  the  axis  is  nr^drdt^Sjl.  The  moment  about  the 
axis  of  the  wire  of  the  tangential  stresses  exerted  on  the  elements 
of  the  ring  between  the  two  circles  of  radii  r  and  r  -h  c?r  is  therefore 
2Trm^drd/l,  and  the  total  moment  for  the  cross-section  is  tnir^Qj^L 

This  is  the  moment,  over  each  cross-section,  of  the  internal  forces 
tending  to  bring  the  rod  back  toward  its  unstrained  state.  If  the 
rod  be  suspended  vertically,  and  a  cross-bar,  or  better,  a  massive 
cylinder  coaxial  with  the  wire,  be  attached  rigidly  at  its  lower  end. 
and  the  lower  end  with  the  attached  bar  or  cylinder  be  turned  rela- 
tively to  the  upper  end  through  an  angle  d,  the  total  moment  of  the 
forces  acting  so  as  to  send  the  cylinder  back  towards  the  original 
position  is  n  nr^  0/2L  If  the  system  is  left  to  itself  the  wire  will  untwist, 
the  cylinder  will  receive  angular  acceleration  until  the  couple  upon  it 
due  to  twist  has  vanished,  and  will  continue  then  to  move  in  the 
same  direction  until  stopped  by  the  reverse  acceleration  due  to  the 
growing  up  of  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  it  will  return, 
and  so  on,  and  vibrations  in  a  definite  period  will  be  performed. 

To  simplify  the  problem  we  might  suppose  that  the  motion  is  so 
slow  that  the  wire  has  throughout  the  same  twist  at  each  instant. 
In  strictness  we  have  to  consider  a  wave  of  change  of  twist  continually 
running  up  the  wire  and  returning  after  reflection  nt  the  fixed  end, 
so  that  the  wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  stationary  torsional  vibration. 
We  can  discuss  this  point  only  very  briefly. 
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Consider  two  cross-sections  at  distance  dz'  apart  and  distance  z 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  rod.  Let  the  twist  at  the  lower  cross - 
section  be  '^B\'^z  ;  then  that  at  the  upper  section  is30/3s'  +  cFdj^Z'^dz. 
Hence  the  resultant  couple  on  the  portion  of  the  rod  between  the 
cross-sections  is  by  what  we  have  seen  above  J  tt  nr^  cP  ^/3  z'^-dz  ,  And, 
since  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  slice  about  the  axis  of  the  wire  is 
frr^pr^dz' /2(  =  ir7^pdz' /2)y  the  rate  of  change  of  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  slice  is  ^irpr^dzffd/St\  Bv  equating  this  to  the  couple  we 
get  the  equation  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  torsion  along  the  wire, 

'a>     ~pdz''  ^     ^ 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  torsional  displacement  along 

the  wire  is  thus  Jn/p.  This  result  is  important ;  and  the  reader  may 
note  here  that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  shearing  strain  is 
always  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  rigidity  modulus 
to  the  density  of  the  material. 

Now,  let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  vibrator  attached  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  wire  and  k  its  radius  of  gyration.  The  rate  of  change  of 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  vibrator  at  any  instant,  that  is 
Mk'ffd/SlFf  must  be  equal  to  the  couple  at  the  lower  end  due  to  the 
twist  existing  there.     Thus 

for  z  —  0.     Also  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  where  c'  =  Z, 

0  =  0. 

These  two  conditions  with  (88)  give  the  motion  of  the  wire  and 
vibrator.     Assume  as  at  §  57 (>  above 

6  =  1  A  COR-  z'  +  B8iD.~-z  )  cos(mt  +  e) 

\         c  c    I 

to  be  a  solution  of  (88),  so  that  each  cross-section  of  the  wire  (and 
the  vibrator  at  the  lower  end)  oscillates  in  simple  harmonic  motion 

in  period  2ir/m.  The  value  of  c  is  easily  seen  to  be  Jn/p  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave  of  torsional  displacement  along 
the  wire.     The  two  terminal  conditions  give 

A--  —      —B,  and  A=  -^ Btan—lj 
icMk^m  c 

And  therefore  for  vi{  =  '2  tt/T)  we  have  the  equation 

tan-Z=        --     .  (89) 

c       2cMk^m  ^     ' 

If  Ml^  be  very  great  ml\c  will  be  very  small,  and  we  may  write 
toximllc^Tnllc.  Hence,  since  A/B=  -  {i^iajnljc)/{cosml/c)f  the  solu- 
tion becomes,  B'  being  another  constant, 
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e  =  5'siti--(^-s')cos(m(  +  i). 

=  B'^Q  -  z  )co8(nii  +  f)  (90) 

since  mZ/c  is  small.  Hence  it  follows  that  for  any  given  value  of  I 
the  angle  through  which  a  cross-section  is  turned  relatively  to  the 
upper  end  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  cross-section  from 
that  end,  that  is,  the  twist  is  uniform  at  each  instant  during  the 
oscillation.  The  length  of  the  wire  in  fact  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  the  stationary  wave,  of  which  the  fixed  end  is  a  node.  Putting 
m//c  for  tan  m^/c  we  get  from  (t*9)  4  IT  ■;/ 7^  =  T  r*«/2J/A=.  since  »i  =  2  B-Zr 
where  T  is  the  period  of  oecill&tion  of  the  vibrator.     Hence 


r*T' 


(91) 


636.  Experimental  Detenniiiatioii  of  Bigidity  Uodnlns. — Thus 
by  observation  of  the  period  of  torsional  oscillation  of  a  vibrator  of 
known  moment  of  inertia  attached  to  a  rod  or  wire  the  rigidity 
modulus  of  the  material  can  be  determined. 

The  objection  to  thin  method  is  the  fact  that  the  fourth  power  of 

the  radius  of  the  wire  appears  in  the  formula  for  n.    Any  inaccuracy 

of  measurement  of  r  will  be  much  magni- 

Fio.  30e.  fied  in  r*,  for  example,  an  inaccuracy  of 

1  per  cent,  will  become  about  4  per  cent. 

in  T*. 

The  form  of  vibrator  usually  employed 
is  a  hollow  circular  cylinder  of  bi«s8  or 
copper  (Fig.  306)  attached  so  that  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  wire  are  in 
liue.  The  cylinder  is  hung  on  a  hori- 
sontal  cross-bar  soldered  or  clamped  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire.  A  ready  and 
yet  rigid  means  of  attachment  (not  shown 
in  the  diagram)  is  afforded  by  two  holes 
nearly  fitting  the  cross-bar,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  cylinder.  The  ends  of  the  bar 
project  outward  through  these  holes,  and 
two  grooves  cut  in  the  upper  face  of  the 
bar  receive  the  upper  edges  of  the  holes, 
so  that  there  is  no  motion  of  the  cylinder 
relatively  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  in  the  oscillations. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  form  of  vibrator  can  be  determined 
with  great  ease.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder  of  mass 
M^  and  internal  and  external  radii  r,  r'  is  easily  found  to  be 
M^{r'  +  r'^)j2,  and  a  correction  can  easily  bo  made  on  this  for  the  pieces 
cut  out  to  form  apertures  for  the  supporting  bar.  The  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  har  if  of  mass  m,  length  21,  and  breadth  tb,  i« 
m(i*-H6')/3.     For  the   notches  near  its  ends  mude  to  receive  th© 
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upper  edges  of  the  holes,  correction  is  best  made  when  making  the 
correction  for  the  holes  in  the  cylinder,  by  adding  the  depth  of  the 
notch  to  the  vertical  breadth  of  the  holes.  The  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  bar  may  then  be  taken  as  if  the  notches  did  not  exist.  The 
value  of  i/F  to  be  used  in  (88)  is  then  MJ^^  +  r  «)/2  +  n^  +  6»)/3. 

637.  Maxwell's  ''Vibration-Needle." — Another  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  by  the  use  of  Maxwell's  vibration-iieedle  (Fig.  807).  This 
consists  of  a  hollow  tube  of  brass  in  which  four  equal  tubes  of  brass 
each  ^  of  the  length  of  the  large 

tube  can  be  fitted.     Two  of  these  yj^  307^ 

are  empty,  the  other  two  are  filled 
with  lead.  The  two  empty  tubes 
are  placed  in  the  middle  and  the 
two  filled  tubes  at  the  ends.  The 
outer  tube  is  rigidly  attached  to 
the  wire  by  soldering  or  clamping 
the  latter  to  a  rigid  stem  project- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  period  of  oscillation  is  deter- 
mined. The  filled  tubes  are  next  placed  in  the  middle  and  the 
empty  tubes  at  the  ends,  and  the  period  redetermined.  If  m  be  the 
mass  of  lead  in  each  of  the  smaller  filled  cylinders,  that  is  the  differ- 
ence in  mass  of  the  filled  and  empty  cylinders,  and  28  the  length  of 
each  of  the  four  cylinders,  the  difference  of  the  moments  of  inertia 
/ij,  /i,  of  the  two  arrangements  is 

/^j~/i,=  16»w*. 

If  the  periods  in  the  two  experiments  were  T^y  T^  the  formula 
for  n  gives 

~r*r/      r^r/      r^(r,»  -  T/) 


.'^^^^^^^^N^^ 


^^>^^^\\>^ 


128ir7wZs* 


r\l\^  -  77) 


(1)2) 


638.  Torsional  Bigidity  of  a  Bod  of  Circular  Section. — So  far 
the  cylinder  twisted  about  its  axis  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  right 
circular  cylinder,  and  the  torsional  couple  required  to  give  a  twist  6/1 
has  been  found  to  be  ^irnr*d/l.  The  factor  ^tt*^  may  be  put  in  the 
form  irr*.  r^/2  where  irr^  is  the  area  of  cross-section,  and  r^/2  is  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  circular  disk  about  an 
axis  at  right  angles  to  its  plane  and  passing  through  its  centre.  The 
factor  ^wnr^  is  therefore  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  disk  of 
radius  r,  and  of  mass  per  unit  of  area  n,  about  its  axis.  This  factor 
is  called  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  rod.  It  was  proved  first  by 
Coulomb,  and  this  result  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  later  experi- 
ments, that  the  elastic  couple  is  proportional  to  the  twist  6/1,  when 
elastic  limits  have  not  been  exceeded.  Thus  Hooke's  law  has  been 
proved  to  be  valid  for  shear. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  given  torsional  rigidity  can  be  obtained 
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with  less  material  by  making  the  rod  a  hollow  cylindrical  tube  of 
circular  section.  The  tube  must  not,  however,  be  made  too  thin,  or 
if  subjected  to  bending  stress  it  may  collapse. 

The  fact  that  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  product  of  ?i,  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  the  axis,  and  the  twist,  has  been 
called  Coulomb's  law.  This  law  is  only  valid,  however,  for  rods  or 
tubes  of  circular  section. 

639.  Torsion  of  a  Non-Circular  Cylinder.  Warping  of  Cross- 
Sections. — ^The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  cannot  thus  be 
used  as  a  factor  to  give  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a  cylinder  of  any 
other  form  than  a  right  circular  cylinder.  For  only  in  that  case  is  a 
line  drawn  in  a  cross-section  from  the  axis  to  the  surface  at  right 
angles  to  the  cross-sectional  boundery.  Consider  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  308;  there  the  line  OA  makes  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  tan- 
gent AC  to  the  cross-sectional  boundary  at  A,  A  displacement  of 
the  point  A  of  the  cross-section  at  right  angles  to  OA^  which  is  the 
kind  of  displacement  which  takes  place  when  each  cross-section  is 
turned  round  in  its  own  plane  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  can  be 
resolved  into  two  component  displacements,  one  ^  i^  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  at  A,  and  one  along  the  tangent  AC  to  the  cross- 
section.  The  former  of  these  displacements  is  a  shear  of  the  substance 
in  the  inward  direction  fi'om  the  outer  lateral  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
To  effect  this  it  will  be  seen  from  §  634  that  tangential  stress  must 
be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order  that  a  strain  of  pure  torsion, 
that  is  twist  without  warping  of  the  cross-sections,  may  exist. 
If  we  take  the  axis  of  x  outward  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  A,  and  the  axis  of  */  forward 
along  the  tangent  in  the  direction  of  twist,  the  angle  a  is  zero 
and  we  have  by  (87)  11=^  -nry.  This  is  a  tangential  force  parallel 
to  z  along  the  lateral  surface  of  amount  nry  per  unit  of  area 
and  directed  towards  the  fixed  end.      It  is  the  force  required  to 

preserve  the  planarity  of   the 
Fig.  308.  cross-section.     If  no  such  force 

acts  any  point  A  of  the  cross- 
section  will  be  displaced  in  the 
direction  towards  the  free  end, 
the  rotation  being  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow.  Thus  if 
Fig.  808  represent  the  cross- 
section  as  seen  from  the  free 
end,  the  point  A  would  rise 
above  the  paper,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  tangential  force 
at  the  surface,  points  between  A  and  0  would  be  raised,  but  to 
different  distances  depending  on  their  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  part  of  the  cross-section  at  which  the 
angle  OAC  is  acute  the  different  points  would  be  depressed  below 
the  paper.  For  example,  a  cross-section  of  an  elliptic  cylinder  would 
be  lowered  and  raised  in  alternate  quadrants  as  showTi  in  Fig.  309, 
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by  the  dotted  and  full  curves.  These  are  lines  of  intersection  of 
the  warped  cross-section  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  The  axes  AA\  BB'  remain  in  one  plane;  the  distances 
to  which  other  points  are  deflected  are  in  the  order  shown  by  the 
curves,  beginning  with  the  outside  dotted  curves  where  there 
is  greatest  concavity,  and  ending  with  the  outside  full  curves  where 
there  is  greatest  convexity. 

♦64:0.  De  St.  Venant'B  Theory  of  Torsion. — St.  Venant  has  given 
a  theory  of  torsion  in  which  the  warping  of  the  sections  is  taken  into 


account.  The  displacements  u,  v  are  taken  as  in  §  634,  while  2v  is 
taken  as  a  function  of  a?,  ^Z  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
boundary.     Hence 

and  3^/9  a;  =  d'^/dy  =  3  W9^  ^  0  as  before.     But  now 


Hence 


We  have  co&a^dyjda,  sina=  -dxjda,  and  therefore 

Tcosa  +  >S'sin  a  =  -  nlxr  +  I'^f^  -  nlyr  -  |^\^. 

But  since  by  hypothesis  there  is  no  force  along  the  surface 

.7^508  a  +  /S^sin  a  =  0. 
Hence 

T{xdx  +  ydy)  +  ^'^dx  -  ^dy  =  0. 

cy        0^ 

Let  1^  be  a  function  such  that 


(93) 


(Oi) 


(95) 


then 


8a?     dy    by        d'c' 
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i  r(aj*  +  y*)  +  v//  =  C07ist,  (96) 

is  the  equation  of  the  boundary  of  the  wire.  Thus  ^  and  \f^  are  what 
have  been  defined  above  (§  305)  as  conjugate  functions  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates, and  \l/  must  fulfil  the  condition  at  every  point : 

As  an  example,  the  simplest  possible,  we  take  ^(  =  {<?)=  -kxf/ 
where  k  is  a  constant.     This  gives 

Hence 

■  d\l/=  -  k(xdx  -  ydy\  and  v//  =  ^k{^  -  A**), 

the  equation  of  the  boundary  (96)  is  thus 

(r  -  k)a?  +  (r  +  k)t/  =  C,  (9^) 

which  if  k  is  properly  chosen  is  an  ellipse.  If  the  equation  be  written 
in  the  usual  form 

we  have 

a'(r  -k)  =  /^(r  +  k),  or  *  =  ^  gr.  (99) 

The  strains  are  therefore 

a  =  XT  —  kx,    b=—j/T-ky,    c  =  0. 

The  strain  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  is  thus  (r  -  k)a,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  is  -(r  +  A;)/3.  The  ratio  of  the 
numerical  values  of  the  strains  is  therefore  /3(r  +  A:)/a(r-A:)  =  a//3. 
Thus  the  strains  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes  are  inversely  as  the 
lengths  of  the  axes.  The  elliptic  rod  is  thus  strained  most  at  the 
ends  of  the  minor  axis  and  least  at  the  ends  of  the  major  axis. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  examples  of  this  most  important 
theory.  The  reader  should,  however,  consult  l^Ae  Elastical  Uesearehea 
of  Barre  de  St,  Venanty  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  Thomibon  and  Tait's 
Satural  Philosophy y  or  Love's  Treatise  on  Elasticity, 

*641.  Bending  and  Torsion  of  Thin  Wires. — We  must  now 
consider  briefly  the  finite  bending  and  twist  of  initially  straight 
w^ires  of  small  uniform  cross-section,  which  is  a8£>umed  to  be  either 
rectangular  or  circular.  We  shall  then  deal  very  shortly  with 
the  theory  of  the  bending  of  rods  of  prismatic  shape,  in  different 
planes. 

The  wire  is  supposed  to  be  held  fast  at  one  end  while  to  the  other 
is  applied  a  force  and  couple  both  of  given  amount  and  direction. 
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Consider  a  slice  of  the  wire  between  two  cross-sections  which  were 
parallel  in  the  unstrained  state  of  the  wire.  The  material  on  either 
side  applies  to  each  cross-section  a  force  and  resultant  couple.  By 
the  methods  explained  at  §  176  above  each  force  and  couple  can  be 
converted  into  a  force  at  the  centroid  of  the  cross-section  and  a  couple 
about  a  definite  axis.  In  the  wire  in  the  unstrained  state  let  axes 
be  chosen  in  each  cross-section,  one  of  them  a  tangent  to  the  line  of 
centroids,  and  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  also 
to  the  sides  of  the  cross-section,  if  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  shape. 

Thus  two  rectangular  planes  intersecting  the  axis  will  be 
obtained.  These  will  be  called  principal  planes  of  flexure  of  the 
wire. 

*i}i2.  Equations  of  Stresses. — The  axes  thus  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wire  are  called  transverses.  We  may  choose 
a  positive  direction  along  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  take  that  as 
axis  of  z.  Then  with  the  other  two  axes  we  obtain  for  any  cross- 
section  the  usual  system  (Fig.  3)  of  three  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  Now  let 
the  wire  be  bent  in  the  plane  of  xz^  or  yz.  The  only  effect 
is  that  the  axis  of  z  ceases  to  be  a  straight  line,  and  the  axes 
of  Xy  y  at  the  different  sections  cease  to  be  parallel.  But  if  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  wire  at  each  cross-section  be  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  cross-section  of  the  wire,  the 
sections  will  remain  without  distortion  and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  at 
each  will  still  be  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Again,  if  the  wire 
be  given  a  small  degree  of  twist  r  about  the  axis  of  ;:,  such  that 
its  reciprocal  I/r  is  also  great  in  comparison 
with  the  greatest  dimension  of  cross-section,  Fig.  310. 

the  sections  will  still  remain  plane,  and  they  , 

will  remain  plane  under  a  combination  of  V^ 

such  strains.  Jp 

Consider  then   two   cross-sections   (Fig.  ^T 

810)  at  two  near  points  P,  P'  at  distance  da  \.«cr— -5^"^%^' 

apart  in  the  strained  wire :  we  have  a  system  y^'^/'^^^X 

of  axes  which  we  shall  call  FA ,  FB^  PC  at  C-^^-""'^     \ 

the  point  P,  and  a  system  FA\  FB,FG'  at  X/       ^       \ 

F  slightly  inclined  to  the  former.  The  ^X  \  ^kA 
system  at  F  may  be  regarded  as  obtained     lCjr\  •    jr     1 

from  that  Lt  P  by  carrying  the  origin  with-  ^  A^-- — "J"^  ""'y 
out  rotation  along  the  axis  through  the  ^^^yO' — """^^ 
distance  ds^  then  turning  the  axes  round  /    ! 

the  axes  PA^  PB,  PC  through  the  angles  a      ^ 

Kda^  \ds,  rds  respectively.     Let   the   com-  '^ 

ponents  of  force  parallel  to  the  axes  of  a?,  y,  z 

(that  is  parallel  to  the  lines  PA,  PB,  PC)  at  P  be  6\,  S,,  T,  and  at 
FheS^  +  dS„  S,-^dS\,  T+dT,  These  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  810; 
those  at  F  in  the  positive  direction  and  those  at  P  in  the  negative 
direction  of  the  axes,  since  these  forces  are  applied  to  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  wire  beyond  the  cross-section  in  each  case.  The 
forces  /Sp  S^  which  act  in  the  sections  are  usually  called  the  shearing 
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forces^  the  forces  T  are  usually  called  the  UnsionB,  Now  resolve 
the  forces  at  P  parallel  to  the  axes  at  P.  The  axis  FX  makes 
with  the  axis  PC  at  P  the  angle  w/2-^\d8y  and  the  axis  P'B'  makes 
with  the  same  axis  the  angle  v/2  -  kcIs.  The  components  ^S', +<^'i« 
Sf  +  dS\  therefore  have  components  along  the  axis  PC  of  amount 
-{S\  +  d6\)\d8,-^{S,  +  dS,)Kd8,  while  T+dT  along  FC  gives,  to 
quantities  of  the  second  order,  simply  T-^-dT  along  PC,  The  total 
elastic  force  in  the  direction  PC  on  the  element  is,  therefore, 
dl^ - S^Xda ■\- S^Kds.  This  with  the  applied  force  Zdn  acting  on  the 
slice  in  the  direction  PC  must  he  a  system  in  equilibrium.  Similarly 
systems  in  equilibrium  are  obtained  for  the  forces  parallel  to  the 
other  two  axes. 

Hence,  if  the  forces  applied  from  without  to  the  slice  be  Xdsj 
Yds,  ZdSy  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  forces  are 


dS, 

dS, 
da 

dT 
ds 


^    (lOO) 


In  the  same  ^ay,  if  G^,  G^,  1/ denote  the  couples  referred  to  above, 
the  axes  of  which  are  along  PA ,  PB,  PC  but  in  the  opposite  directions, 
and  G^  +  dG-^y  G^  +  dG^,  H+dH  denote  similarly  the  couples,  the  axes 
of  which  are  along  FA'y  P'E ^  FC^  we  obtain,  remembering  that 
S^  +  dS^,  6\  +  dS\  have  moments  -  {S\  +  dS^)d8y  +  (*S\  +  d6\)d8  about 
the  axes  PA ,  PB  respectively. 


dG 


I  _ 


ds 

dG, 
ds 

dH 
ds 


G,T  +  H\-S,  =  0 

Hk-^G^t-^S.^O 
G^k  +  G^         =  0, 


r   (l^^l) 


J 


G^i  G^  are  called  the  principal  ficxural  couples,  and  II  the  torsional 
couple.     The  two  couples  6\,  G,  are  of  course  equivalent  to  a  single 

couple  of  amount  JG^-  +  6r,'  acting  about  an  axis  inclined  at  an  angle 
tan'^GJG^  to  the  direction  of  the  couple  Gy 

Since  xds,  \ds,  rds  are  the  angles  through  which  the  element  is 
bent  about  the  axes  PA,  PB,  and  twisted  about  the  axis  PC  respec> 
tively,  it  is  evident  that  k  is  the  curvature  which  has  been  given  to 
the  element  in  the  plane  BPC,  and  X  the  curvature  in  the  plane 
A  PC,  while  r  is  the  angle  through  which  the  transversect  in  a  plane 
of  the  slice  have  been  turned  round  relatively  to  those  of  a  cross- 
section  at  unit  distance.     We  have  seen  above  that  ir=»  Cr,  where  C 
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depends  on  the  material  and  on  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  cross- 
section.  For  a  wire  of  circular  section,  or  a  tube  bounded  by  co-axial 
circular  cylinders,  C  is  the  product  of  w,  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  cross-section  about  the  axis  of  the  wire  or  tube. 

*648.  Flexural  Rigidities.  Kinetic  Analogue  of  Bending  and 
Torsion  of  a  Thin  Wire. — In  the  case  of  bending,  as  we  shall  show 
later,  we  have 

where 

A  =  Young's  modulus  x  moment  of  inertia  of  section  about  PA, 

A,  B  are  called  the  principal  flexural  rigidities  of  the  wire  or  rod. 
Putting  these  values  of  the  couples  in  equations  (101)  we  obtain 

A^"  -  (B  -  C)\r  =     ^; 
ds 


C^-U-  B)k\  =     0, 
da 


(102) 


which  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  Eulerian  equations  of  motion 
of  a  rigid  body  about  its  principal  axes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  since 
PA ,  PBy  PC  are  drawn  in  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of 
cross-section  and  A,  B,  C  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  cross- 
section  about  these  axes  multiplied  by  certain  factoi*s,  we  may  take 
A,  Bf  C  as  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  rigid  body.  If,  then,  we 
suppose  the  centroid  of  that  body  to  move  sdong  the  axis  of  the  body 
with  unit  speed,  while  its  principal  axes  take  always  the  positions 
which  the  axes  PA,  PB,  PC,  in  Fig.  310,  have  at  the  successive  crofs- 
sections,  the  values  of  dic/ds,  d\/ds,  dr/ds  will  become  the  rates  at 
which  K,  X,  r  vary  with  the  time  as  the  body  moves.  We  may 
suppose  a  second  rigid  body  to  remain  with  one  point  of  its  axis 
fixed  and  to  revolve  about  its  principal  axes  OA,  OB,  OC  (§  282) 
so  that  these  are  always  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  body 
which  is  cariied  along  the  wire.  But  k,  X,  r  are  the  rates  oi^,  cti,,  ai„ 
say,  at  each  cross-section  at  which  the  body  is  turning  round  its 
principal  axes,  and  so  dx/ds,  dX/ds,  dr/da  become  u>^,  w^,  oi,,  and  we 
have  precisely  the  Eulerian  equations 

^  Wj  —  {B  —  C)lOjW^=        aS',  -v 

Bw,-{C-A)w^w,=  -JS\  [    (108) 

Cu}^  —  {A  —  B)  fa#j  fa#j  =      0.  j 

Thus  the  variations  of  the  angular  velocities  of  the  second  body  in  its 
hypothetical  motion  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  rigid  body  ivith  one  point  fixed,  under  couples  round 
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the  axes  of  x  and  y,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  §  282,  and  which 
in  one  form  as  the  problem  of  the  top  had  been  previously  discussed 
in  the  same  chapter.  

The  resultant  of  k,  X,  r,  which  has  magnitude  w=  ^#c*  +  X-  +  7^,  is 
the  analogue  therefore  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  the 
equations  of  motion  of  which  are  given  by  (103).  The  motion  is 
about  the  axis  which  has  direction  cosines  (k,  \,  r)/(ii,  which  is  there- 
fore the  analogue  of  the  instantaneous  axis. 

If  *Sp  S\  be  zero  as  in  §  287,  we  obtain  as  before  (from  (102))  the 
equations 


Ak*  +B\'  +Ct^  =K^ 
A'k'  +  B'\'+C't'  =  G', 


}     (104) 


where  K  and  G  are  constants. 

*644.  Kinetic  Analogue.  Potential  Energy  of  the  Strained  Wire. 
— It  is  clear  from  the  considerations  already  stated  that  the  ilezures 
K,  X,  in  the  principal  planes,  and  the  twist  r  may  be  imposed  inde- 
pendently. Hence  the  work  done  in  producing  these  strains  from 
zero  in  the  element  is,  if  G^,  G^,  H  be  the  final  values  of  the  couples, 

i(6r\  K  +  G,\  +  Hr)d8  =  IK^'ds.  (105) 

Thus  K^  is  twice  the  potential  energy  of  the  strained  wire  per  unit  of 
length. 

The  component  couples  6^p  6^„  U  are  the  moments  of  momentum 
of  the  rigid  body  about  the  axis,  and  repi*esent  the  impulsive  couples 
required  to  produce  the  motion  from  rest,  and  G  is  the  resultant 
impulsive  couple.  Equations  (104)  therefore  assert  that  the  poten- 
tial energy  per  unit  of  length  and  the  impulsive  couple  are  the  same 
at  every  cross-section  of  the  wire. 

The  rigid  body  may  be  supposed  to  have  one  point  fixed  and  to 
begin  to  turn  from  an  initial  position  in  which  its  principal  axes  are 
paralled  to  the  principal  axes  of  a  terminal  cross-section.  If  then 
the  body  begin  to  turn  with  component  angular  velocities  equal  to 
the  values  of  x,  X,  r  for  the  terminal  point  and. the  body  is  then  left 
to  itself,  the  angular  velocities  about  its  principal  axes  will  become 
in  succession  the  values  of  «,  X,  r  for  successive  sections  of  the  wire, 
so  that  after  a  time  8  it  will  be  moving  with  the  proper  angular 
velocities  ic,  X,  r  for  the  section  at  distance  a  along  the  wire  from 
the  end. 

If  there  be  only  couples  applied  at  the  exti*emities  there  will  be 
zero  values  of  S^^  S^  all  along  the  wire,  and  the  moment  of  the  resul- 
tant couple,  and  the  position  of  its  axis  in  space  will  remain  unchanged 
for  each  cross-section  of  the  body,  however  the  principal  axes  (which 
are  fixed  in  the  body)  and  the  angular  velocities  about  them  may  vary. 

"^645.  Case  of  Equal  Flezural  Rigidities.  Wire  Twisted  and 
Bent  into  a  Helix.  When  the  two  flexural  rigidities  A,  B  are  equal, 
and  the  components  aS'j,  >S',  of  force  applied  to  the  free  terminal  are 
zero,  we  have  a  very  simple  and  important  case.     There  remain 


'.^^ 
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applied  to  the  free  terminal  of  the  wire  oaly  the  component  T  of 
force,  and  the  couple.  The  third  equation  of  (100)  shows  that  T  is, 
in  the  absence  of  applied  force  Z^  constant  along  the  wire.  Equations 
(108)  are  in  this  case 

^w  -  (^  -  6>,i.i3  =  0,  ^w,  -  (C  -  ^)w3Wi  =  0,  w,  =  0.        (106) 

The  third  equation  gives  drjds  =  0,  or  r  is  a  constant  along  the  wire 
Again,  since  r  is  constant  the  first  two  equations  give 

-^(ic'  +  X*)  =  corw<, 

and  the  resultant  curvature  is  the  same  at  all  points.  The  curvature 
in  the  plane  of  yz  is  x,  that  in  the  plane  of  xz\&\\  hence  the  resul- 
tant curvature  l/p=  i^K^  +  X^,  and  since  the  bending  about  Px  gives 
convexity  towai'ds  the  positive  direction  of  Py^  and  the  bending 
about  Py  gives  concavity  towards  the  positive  direction  of  Px^  the 
X  and  ^/-direction  cosines  of  the  normal  are  X/),  -  irp.  The  2;-direction 
cosine  is  of  course  zero.  The  direction  cosines  of  the  binormal  are 
therefore  #cp,  Xp,  0.  These  are  the  projections  of  a  unit  vector  along  the 
binormal  at  P.  At  F  the  projections  of  the  binormal  on  Px^  Py\  Pz 
are  xjo  +  c^(  +  xp),  <b:c.,  and  these  are  component  vectors  inclined  to  the 
axes  of  Px,  Py,  Pz  at  small  angles  due  to  the  rotations.  Since  the 
axes  at  F  have  been  turned  through  the  angle  r  c^  about  P^,  through 
the  angle  Kd%  about  Px,  and  \dB  about  Py,  the  projections  of  the 
vectors  on  Px,  Py,  Pz  are  to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities 

ic/5  +  <^(«cp)  — Xprcfe,    Xp  +  c^Xp)-|-icpr(fo,     X/o<ccfe  — «cpX<fo, 

so  that  the  direction  cosines  with  reference  to  Px,  Py,  Pz  have 
changed  by 

c^(icp)-X/arcfe,     c?(Xp)  +  ic|t)rcfe,     0. 

The  angle,  (2/9  say,  through  which  the  binormal  has  turned  is  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  quantities.  Let  0  be 
the  angle  between  the  binormal  and  the  axis  PA  (that  is  the  angle  ^ 
which  OD  makes  with  OA,  as  shown  in  Fig.  311),  then  icp  =  cos^, 
Xp=  -sin^.     Hence 

d\V  =  (8in>  +  cos»/  -  ^-^  +  r  \d^, 

or 

^/5=-^^+r.  (107) 

as         as 

Taking  now  the  case  of  a  helix  we  have  by  the  first  two  of  equations 
(102) 

^^/^.(^-C^Xr^O,    A^^{C^A)tk  =  Q. 
as  as 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  X,  the  second  by  x,  and  subtracting 
we  obtain 
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But  since  <p  =  tan"^(  -  \/k) 

d\ _^dK 
d^  _    ds       ds  _  C  -  A 
ds         XM^^?  J"'"* 

Thus,  since  r  is  constant  d^jds  is  also  constant.  Further,  since 
dftjds—  -d(l>lds  +  T,  and  is  equal  to  the  tortuosity,  l/c,  say,  we  have 

l=^r,  (108) 

<r     A 

and  this  is  also  constant.  

At  each  cross-section  there  must  act  the  couple  AJic-^-X^  in  the 
osculating  plane,  and  the  couple  Cr  round  the  axis  of  the  wire.     If 

as  we  suppose  now  the  form  of  the  wire  be  a  helix,  then  Jic^  +  x-  =  1  /p, 
where  p  is  the  constant  radius  of  curvature.  Hence,  if  a  be  the 
angle  at  which  the  wire  is  inclined  at  each  point  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  cylinder,  and  a  the  radius  of  the  cylinder 


1                     .    .               OOH" n 

Also 

1      sinaCOSa  ^ 

and  therefore 

<T             a 

A  sin  a  cos  a 

6         a 

(109) 

*G46.  Wire  held  in  form  of  Helix  by  Terminal  Gouple. — At  each 
cross-section  of  the  wire  there  act  two  couples,  Cr,  which  has  its  axis 
along  the  wire,  and  A  cos  V/a,  which  has  its  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  osculating  plane.  The  resultant  couple  is  thus  {C^-r  +  A'cos^a/a-y, 
But  by  the  value  obtained  above  for  r  this  becomes  Acosa/a.  The 
axis  of  the  couple  A  cos -a/a  is  in  the  plane  tangential  to  the  cylinder ; 
hence  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  in  the  same  plane  inclined 
at  the  angle  tan "  \A  cos'a/aCr)  to  the  wire.  But  A  cos  ^ajaCr  =  cot  a, 
and  therefore  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  parallel  to  the  axis 

• 

*  These  values  for  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  are  easily  obtaiDed  as  follows. 
Imagine  a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  wound  round  a  cylinder  so  that  the 
central  line  of  the  paper  forms  a  helix.  The  paper  is  bent  at  each  point 
about  a  generating  line  of  the  cylinder.  The  turning  about  a  generating  line 
can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  about  a  line  across  the  ribbon  per- 
pendicular to  the  central  line, -the  other  about  the  central  line  of  the  ribboc. 
The  angle  turned  through  about  the  generating  line  for  a  length  ds  along  the 
central  line,  is  dacosa/a.  Hence  the  components  just  specified  are  dsoos^/a,  and 
^^scosasin a/a.  Hence  the  curvature  and  tortuosity  are  cos^a/a  and  sina cosa/^r 
a<(  stated. 
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of  the  cylinder,  that  is,  the  couple  acts  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

It  follows  that  the  couple  at  the  free  terminal  must  be  A  cos  a/a. 
We  see  therefore  that  if  one  end  of  a  wire  of  round  section  be  fixed 
and  a  couple  G  be  applied  at  the  other  end  the  wire  is  strained  into 
a  helix  of  curvature  G  cos  a/ A  and  twist  Gsina/C.  The  angle  of  the 
helix  and  the  radius  of  its  cylinder  are  determined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  couple  and  the  distance  of  the  fixed  end  of  the  wire  from  the 
plane  of  the  applied  couple.     If  d  be  this  latter  distance  and  I  be 

the  length  of  the  wire,  we  must  have  sma  =  d/l,  cosa=  J{lr~dr)/l. 

The  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  thus  G/A  cos  a  or  Gi/A  ,Jl^  -  d?, 

*647.  Wire  held  in  Helix  1iy  Axial  Force. — If  one  extremity  of 
the  wire  be  held  fixed  while  a  force  R  is  applied  to  the  other,  the  wire, 
provided  it  be  given  a  proper  amount  of  twist,  will  be  strained  into  a 
helix  the  axis  of  which  is  coincident  with  the  line  of  action  of  R, 
This  will  also  be  the  form  of  the  strained  wire,  if  besides  the  force 
R  there  act  at  the  free  extremity  a  couple  the  axis  of  which  is 
parallel  to  R, 

To  see  this  let  the  helical  form  be  assumed  by  the  wire.  The 
force  R  gives  a  couple  of  moment  Ra  acting  on  the  portion  of  wire 
between  the  free  extremity  and  the  cross-section,  and  a  force  equal 
and  parallel  to  7?  at  the  cross-section.  The  couple  just  specified 
must  be  balanced  by  the  elastic  reaction  due  to  the  twist  and  flexure 
of  the  wire.  Let  in  addition  a  couple,  with  axis  parallel  to  7?,  be 
applied  at  the  extremity.  Having  regard  to  the  direction  of  twist 
and  flexure  of  the  wire  we  have 


and  therefore 


6^sina  -I-  ii^acosa  =  Ct 

n^'        ,   u     '  A  cos*a 

-CrCOSa-h/fasina= -^ . 

a 


7?=(7r^?-^^_?'««i?«,  (110) 

a  a*  ^       ' 


G=CTsma  +  A''^l^.  (Ill) 


If  the  couple  be  zero 


a 


r=  — 


o  sin  a  a  a*sina  ' 


If  the  force  be  zero 


A  sm  a  cos  a  j  •>       j  co<  a 

7"  =       —  ,  ana  O  —  A . 

6         a  a 

The  latter  results  are  those  already  obtained  at  §  645  above. 

♦648.  Kinetic  Analogue  of  Wire  bent  into  Form  of  Helix. — ^The 
couples  acting  at  the  cross-section  do  not  completely  exhaust  the 
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action  there.  Across  each  cross-section  there  acts  also  the  force  R^ 
transferred  from  the  terminal  by  Poinsot's  method.  The  strain  in 
the  wire  can  be  studied  with  great  advantage  in  detail,  by  supposing 
a  force,  and  a  couple  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force,  to  be  applied  to  one  terminal  of  the  wire  while  the  other  is 
held  fast.  It  will  be  found  that  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  by 
the  strain  which  is  the  elastic  analogue  of  the  steady  motion  of  the 
top  under  gravity,  discussed  in  chap.  v.     The  resuler  may  verify 

Fig.  311. 


the  following  results.  Let  as  in  §  282,  and  Fig.  134  or  Fig.  311,  6  be 
taken  as  the  inclination  of  the  axis  00  of  the  top  to  the  vertical  O^, 
OA,  OB,  OC  be  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes,  and  0,  0,  ^^ denote 
the  angles  which  as  shown  in  Fig.  311  determine  the  positions  of  the 
principal  axes  OJ,  OB,  OC  with  reference  to  fixed  axes,  OZ  vertical 
and  OX,  OY  horizontal.  The  force  in  the  kinetic  analogue  has  com- 
ponents S^,  Sf,  T  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes,  and 
if  7?  be  the  vertical  applied  force  at  the  free  end  of  the  wire,  the 
values  of  S\,  -  aS\,  which  appear  on  the  right  of  the  first  two  equa- 
tions of  (102),  are  respectively  i^sindsin^,  and  i? sin  6 cos ^. 

If  the  motion  be  steady  the  spin  (i;,(  =  r)  about  the  axis  is  con- 

stant  and  this  is  ^  -H  ypcoaO,  where  ^  is  the  spin  of  the  body  about  OC 

regarded  for  the  moment  as  a  fixed  axis,  and  i^cos6  is  the  component 
of  spin  due  to  the  motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole  about  the  vertical 
OZ.     Thus  in  the  elastic  analogue  dtp/ds  +  dyp/da.coad  is  constant. 

Further,  y^^^d-^jds)  and  d  are  both  constant  in  the  steady  motion, 
and  so  dtp/ds  is  constant  along  the  wire. 
Further  results  are 


(112) 


so  that  1  //9  is  constant.    Again,  ^  —  tan  ~  ^(  -  X/k),  and  so  ^  is  identified 
with  the  angle  between  the  binormal  OD  and  the  principal  axis  OA , 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  311.  Thus  since  cos  6  dyj// da  -  cotO/p  we  get  for  the 
tortuosity  l/tr  the  value  eotO/p.  The  first  two  equations  of  (102) 
with  the  values  of  ^,,  -  S^  given  above  lead  to  the  result 

CTp-Acote='Rp'aine,  (113) 

which  agrees  with  (109). 

*649.  Wire  Strained  from  one  Helical  Form  to  Another. — As  a 
final  example  of  the  results  for  the  strain  of  a  spiral  spring  we  may 
state  the  values  of  the  force  and  couple  of  the  wrench  required  to 
strain  a  wire,  given  without  strain  in  the  form  of  a  helix  of  radius 
b  and  inclination  /3,  to  a  helix  of  radius  a  and  inclination  a,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  wrench  is  such  as  to  keep  the  line  on  the 
8urffiu»  of  the  wire  which  was  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius 
b  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius  a.  In  this  case  k  may  be 
taken  as  zero,  and  r  as  identical  with  1/er, 

The  change  in  r  is  therefore  sin  a  cos  a/a- sin /3  cos /3/6,  and  the 
change  of  curvature  cos'a/a-cos-/3/6.  The  values  of  B  and  G  for 
the  wrench  are  obtained  by  substituting  in  (110),  (111)  these  difier- 
ences  for  the  twist  and  curvature  which  there  appear.     Thus 

,,     ^,  .       /sinacosa     8in/3cos/3\  .    .  /cos'a     cos*/3\  ' 

G  =  CBinal -^,      "    +-4cosa| — -t-) 

\       a  b        I  \    a  b    I 

If  the  inclinations  a,  /3  of  the  spiral  be  small  the  second  term  on 
the  right  in  the  first  of  these  equations  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  first.  Neglecting  it  and  noticing  that  cos  a/cos /3  =  a/6, 
sina  =  a  =  hjl,  sin/3  =  /3  =  hjl,  where  A,  h^  are  the  axial  lengths  of  the 
spring  in  the  two  cases,  and  /  is  the  length  of  the  wire,  we  obtain 

R  =  Ccosacoal^^,orh-h.=  --^--,R,  (115) 

^  abl    '  ®     C'cosa cos/3  ^       ' 

Of  course  a  and  b  are  in  practice  very  nearly  equal,  and  cosaco8/3  is 
nearly  imity. 

The  last  equation  expresses  a  rule  given  by  the  late  Professor 
J.  Thomson  for  finding  the  elongation  of  a  spiral  spring  of  small 
inclination  produced  by  a  given  axial  force  R.  Let  the  wire  be 
straightened  out  along  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  held  fixed  at  one 
end,  while  to  a  circular  cap  of  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder, 
attached  at  its  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  is  applied  tangen- 
tially  a  force  R.  This  force  will  twist  the  wire  until  the  torsional 
reaction  just  balances  the  couple  Ra.  The  distance  through  which  a 
point  on  the  edge  of  the  cap  has  moved  is  A  -  A^. 

650.  Flexure  of  a  Uniform  Bod.  Principal  Axes.  Elastic 
Central  Line. — We  shall  consider  here  very  briefly  the  bending  in 
one  plane  of  a  thin  uniform  rod  which  is  straight  when  free  from 

2<J 
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strain.  It  will  be  supposed  as  before  that  the  amount  of  bending  is 
such  at  every  point  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  great  in  compari- 
son with  every  dimension  of  cross-section  of  the  rod,  and,  more- 
over, that  the  breadth  of  the  rod  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
bending  is  small  in  comparison  with  a  mean  proportional  to  the 
radius  of  curvature  and  the  thickness  in  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
exceptional  case  here  excluded  is  that  of  a  broad  thin  bar,  like  a  flat 
clock-spring,  bent  into  a  circle  so  small  as  to  make  the  breadth  com- 
parable with  the  mean  proportional  specified.  When  these  conditions 
are  satisfied  we  may,  as  has  been  shown  by  de  St.  Yenant  in  his 
theory  of  the  Flexure  of  Prisms,*  as  an  approximation  to  actual  fact 
consider  the  cross-sections  as  undergoing  no  distortion. 

Now  imagine  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  rod  to  be  taken  at  any  cross- 
section  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  cross-section.  This  slice  will 
have  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  which  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-section.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  the  slice  we 
shall  refer  to  as  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  When 
the  rod  is  bent  these  axes  are  no  longer  straight  lines,  but  curves 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  bending. 

We  shall  call  that  straight  line  which  contained  the  centres  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-sections  the  elastic  centred-line  or  simply  the 
cerUrcd-liiie  of  the  rod. 

651.  Principal  Planes  of  Bending. — At  each  cross-section  there 
can  be  drawn  a  tangent  to  the  elastic-central  line,  and  through  that 
tangent  can  be  drawn  two  planes  to  touch  the  two  curves  which  in 
the  unstrained  rod  were  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cross-section.  These  planes  are  called  the  principal  planes  of 
flexure  of  the  rod.  We  shall  suppose  first  the  bending  to  be  in  a 
principal  plane,  that  is  so  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  each  of  the 
lines  which  were  parallel  to  the  unstrained  elastic  central  line  are 
all  parallel  to  a  principal  plane  of  flexure. 

The  eflect  of  the  bending  is  to  produce  a  force  and  couple  with 
which  the  matter  on  one  side  of  an  element  of  a  cross-section  acts  on 
the  matter  on  the  other  side  of  the  element.  Consider  then  any 
cross-section  intersecting  the  elastic  central  line  in  a  point  F,  and  let 
us  distinguish  the  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cross-section  as  the 
matter  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  cross-section  respectively. 
The  force  and  couple  applied  at  each  element  of  the  cross-section  to 
the  matter  on  the  right,  say,  can  be  converted  by  Poinsot's  method 
into  a  single  force  at  P,  and  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  cross- 
section  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
force  will  give  two  components  T  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  P,  and  the  other  iT,  per  unit  of  length  of  the  central  line, 
towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  element  of  the  elastic  central 
line  at  P.  We  shall  call  these  components  T  and  A^.  The  latter  is 
along  the  cross-section  and  it  is  usually  called  the  shearing  force,  the 
former  is  a  stretching  force  along  the  elastic  central  line. 

*  See  The  EloKtical  Researches  of  Barri  de  St.  Vetiant,  by  Karl  Pearson. 
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652.  Equations  of  Equilibrium. — ^The  equations  of  equilibrium  of 
a  slice  of  the  rod  will  be  three  in  number,  two  obtained  by  resolving 
the  forces  tangentially  to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  normally  to  the 
central  line,  in  the  plane  of  bending,  and  a  third  expressing  that  the 
moments  of  forces  upon  it  are  in  equilibrium.  Let,  Fig.  312,  jT  be 
the  stretching-force  towards  the  left  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice,  then  T+dT  will  denote  the 
stretching-force  towards  the  right  along  the  tangent  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  slice.  Also  let  X,  Y  be  the  components  of  applied 
force  along  the  central  line,  and  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  curva- 
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ture,  each  taken  per  unit  length  of  the  element.  The  shearing- force 
on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  element  is  from  the  centre  of  curvature, 
that  on  the  right-hand  end  is  toward  the  centre  of  curvature  and  of 
amount  jV-f-cZiV.  These  give  a  resultant  along  the  tangent  to  the 
central  line  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  element  of  amount 

dT-Nde  +  Xds, 

For  equilibrium  this  must  vanish.  Similarly  the  resultant  force 
toward  the  centre  of  curvature  is  found  to  be  dy+  Td8+  Yds,  and 
this  also  must  vanish.  If  E  be  the  radius  of  curvature,  dd  =  d8/Ii. 
Hence  we  have  the  two  equations 

^-^+.ir=o,  ^%f+r=o.  (ik;) 

ds      It  ds     R  ^       ' 

A  third  ecjuation  is  obtained  from  the  elastic  couples  G,  G  -f-  dG 
acting  on  the  slice,  the  couple,  Ilda  say,  due  tx>  the  applied  forces 
Xj  7,  and  the  moments  of  the  internal  forces  T,  N,  Clearly  this 
equation  is 


A 


^ 


\ 
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^  +  y+ff=^0.  (117) 

as 

There  are,  of  course,  in  every  actual  case  conditions  which  must 
be  fulfilled  at  the  ends  of  the  rod ;  these  will  appear  in  the  e2aimples 
which  follow.  The  equations  just  obtained  are  sometimes  of  service 
but  in  most  cases  the  solution  of  problems  is  best  obtained  by  the 
direct  application  of  first  principles. 

653.  Estimation  of  Couple  of  Bending  at  Cross-Section. — It  is 
necessary  to  explain  next  how  the  couple  G  depends  on  the  amount 
of  bending  at  the  cross-section.  No  complete  treatment  of  this  point 
is  possible  without  entering  into  considerations  of  general  theory  which 
lie  outside  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
what  is  stated  here  requires  amplification,  and  to  some  extent  cor- 
rection. Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  line  of  particles  originally 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rod  which  remains  unaltered  in  length,  but 
the  elastic  central  line  suffers  less  change  of  length  than  any  other 
line  of  the  rod.  Lines  of  the  rod  which  lie  on  the  convex  side  of  a 
cylindric  surface  through  the  elastic  central  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  bending  experience  elongation,  and  those  which  lie  on 
the  inner  side  of  this  cylinder  experience  contraction,  relatively 
to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  the  amount  of  this  relative  elonga- 
tion or  contraction  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  cylindric  surface.  Thus  across  every  element  of  the 
cross-section  where  there  is  this  relative  stretch  there  is  applied  to 
the  matter  on  one  side  A  of  the  cross-section  by  the  matter  on  the 
other  side  B  a  pull,  and  to  every  element  where  there  is  relative 
contraction  there  is  applied  to  the  matter  on  the  side  A  a  thrust 
by  the  matter  on  the  side  B,  in  each  case  relatively  to  the  action 
across  an  element  at  the  central  line.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  318.  We  make  the  supposition  that  if  the  unital  elongation  or 
contraction  at  any  point  be  e,  the  force  on  an  element  of  area  d^  of 
the  cross-section  is  EedS^  where  E  is  Young's  modulus  for  the 
material.  This  amounts  to  supposing  that  each  longitudinal  fila- 
ment of  the  substance  expands  and  contracts  laterally  with  perfect 
freedom,  just  as  if  its  lateral  surface  were  free.  Thus  across  each 
cross-section  there  acts  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  cross-section 
round  in  the  plane  of  bending  so  as  to  straighten  the  rod,  and  this 
is  balanced  and  the  rod  kept  bent  by  the  moment  at  the  cross-section 
of  the  forces  applied  to  the  wire  from  outside,  and  by  the  moment  of 
any  applied  couples. 

That  the  filaments  of  the  material  swell  or  shrink  laterally  accord- 
ing as  they  are  shortened  or  lengthened  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
cross-section  is  distorted  from  the  rectangular  shape  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  314  to  the  curved  shape  shown  by  the  full 
lines.  The  convex  and  concave  sides  of  the  cross- section  are  on  the 
concave  and  convex  side  respectively  of  the  rod  in  the  plane  of  bend- 
ing. In  the  case  of  the  flat  spring  referred  to  in  §  650,  unless  the 
condition  there  stated  is  fulfilled,  the  half -thickness  AX  of  the  bar 
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would  be  much  greater  than  the  distance  of  A'  from  the  line  XX ^ 
and  much  less  than  the  distance  of  B  from  the  same  line.  The 
elongations  and  contractions  at  the  edges  would  then  be  very  different 
from  those  supposed  to  exist  in  the  approximate  treatment  of  flexure 
here  given. 

For  a  full  discussion  reference  should  be  made  to  St.  Tenant's 
researches. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  cross-section  remains  plain  and  rect- 
angular, we  can  easily  calculate  the  couple  across  the  cross-section. 


Fig.  314. 
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Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  filament  considered  from  the  principal 
axis  about  which  the  bending  takes  place,  and  d»  be  the  distance 
along  the  elastic  central  line  from  the  cross-section  under  considera- 
tion to  the  other  cross-section  of  a  slice  of  the  material.  The  unital 
elongation  of  a  filament  at  distance  x  in  or  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
bending  is  proportional  to  a; ;  we  shall  call  it  ax.  The  moment,  about 
the  principal  axis  just  specified,  of  force  applied  to  an  element  of 
area  dS  is  therefore  EcLo^dS,  The  amount  of  the  couple  is  obtained 
by  integrating  this  over  the  whole  cross-section,  since  the  moment 
due  to  contraction  tends  to  turn  the  cross-section  in  the  same  way 
round.     Hence  if  6^  be  the  bending  couple 


G=^Eafa?dS=EaI, 


(118) 


where  /  is  the  so-called  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  It 
remains  to  determine  a.  The  inclination  of  one  terminal  cross- 
section  of  the  slice  to  the  other  is  axds/x^  or  cuis.  But  this  is  the 
angle  dS  between  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  elastic  central  lioe 
where  it  meets  the  cross-sections.  Hence  a  =  dd/d8=l/R,  Hence 
we  have 


G  =  El 


1 


B' 


(119) 


or  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  Young's  modulus,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  and  the  curvature.  The 
quantity  EI  is  frequently  called  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  rod. 

If  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  cross-section  of  dimensions  2a,  26,  the 
flexural  rigidity  is  4Ea^b/3  or  iEab^/S  according  as  the  plane  of 
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flexure  is  the  plane  parallel  to  the  two  sides  of  length  2a,  or  to  the 
two  sides  of  length  2b.  Thus  the  flexural  rigidity  of  a  beam,  or  the 
couple  required  to  produce  unit  curvature  at  any  cross-section  can 
be  made  as  great  as  may  be  desired  by  making  the  dimensions  in  the 
plane  of  bending  sufficiently  great.  The  reader  may  contrast  the 
difficulty  of  bending  a  lath  in  its  own  plane  with  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  bent  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  breadth. 

654.  The  Linea  Elastica.  Dsmamical  Analogue. — ^The  case  of  a 
wire  bent  by  forces  applied  to  its  extremities  admits  of  illustration 
by  a  dynamical  analogue.     At  a  cross-section  P  at  which  the  curva- 
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ture  is  1/p  let  a  tangent  to  the  wire  be  drawn  and  let  it  make  an 
angle  6  with  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  /*  applied  to  an  extremity  A 
of  the  wire,  while  the  wire  is  held  bent  by  a  couple  applied  to  it  by 
the  part  beyond  P,  as  in  Fig.  815.  This  couple  is  B/p^  and  has  the 
sense  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow.  But  if  0  be  the  angle  indicated 
on  the  diagram  and  de  (or  PQ)  be  taken  in  the  direction  from  PtoQy 
1/p  is  -  dO/ds,  The  couple  at  P  is  therefore  numerically  -Bdd/ds. 
Also  the  moment  round  P  of  the  force  Fis  FlsinB,  if  ^  be  the  distance 
of  P  from  the  point  K  of  intersection  of  the  tangent  with  the  line  of 
F.     Hence 


B^~^  +  Flsin  0  =  0. 
as 


Differentiating  we  have 


j^d^e  ^ pdl^^^ Q ^ FlcosB^  =  0,  (1 20) 

ds'         ds  ds 

Let  the  tangent  at  Q  intersect  the  line  of  action  cf  F  in  Z,  and 
let  LM  be  perpendicular  to  KP.  Then  clearly  dl^ds-  KM=^d&•\' 
LM/t&nO  =  ds  -  Iddco&d/  sinO.  Hence  sinOdl/ds^smO-lcosdde/ds 
and  (120)  becomes 

^^'^  +  /^sinO  =  (>.  (121) 

which  is  (1 17)  thus  obtained  by  another  method. 

If  ds  represent  an  increment  of  time  (1^1)  becomes  the  equation 
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of  motion  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  BgjF  vibrating  through  a 
finite  angle.  If  then  as  the  pendulum  vibrates  the  different  values  of  0 
be  taken  at  successive  intervals  of  time  each  numerically  equal  to  ds^ 
the  inclination  of  the  thread  to  the  horizontal  will  give  the  inclination 
of  the  tangent  to  the  line  of  action  of  F  at  the  corresponding  cross- 
sections  of  the  wire. 

The  curve  into  which  the  wire  is  bent  is  called  the  tinea  elastica, 
or  elastic  curve.  Various  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  816-321.  The 
elastica  with  points  of  inflexion  as  in  Fig.  317  has  the  directions  of 
its  tangents  given  by  an  oscillating  pendulum  with,  if  necessary  for 
the  arc  of  vibration,  a  rigid  rod  for  support.  When  there  are  no 
points  of  inflexion  as  in  Fig.  320  the  directions  of  its  tangents  are 
given  by  a  revolving  pendulum,  that  is  a  rigid  pendulum  revolving 
in  a  vertical  plane. 

655.  Forms  of  Elastica. — ^We  can  now  solve  some  simple  problems. 
Take  first  the  case  of  a  uniform  bow  bent  by  a  stretching-force  in 
the  string  as  shown  in  Fig.  316. 

Pig.  316. 


If  i^be  the  stretching-force  in  the  cord  and  a?,  ^  be  the  co-ordinates 
(from  A  as  origin  along  and  perpendicidar  to  the  cord)  of  the  cross- 
section  F  con&idered,  we  have  G  =  Fy.  Hence  EI/R  =  Fyy  or  if 
EI/F=:^  a'  and  JR  be  the  radius  of  curvature 

jRy  =  a\  (122) 

But  by  geometry  l/R  =  <Py/da:^/{l  +  {dy/dxy)'^,  and  therefore 

^y  dp 

if  p  denote  dyjdx.     This  may  be  written 

pdp 


ydy  =  a  — rr. , 

(1  ■\-p')^ 

which  gives  by  integration 


y^=C-2a' L_  (123) 


or 

1     dx  C-lf 


P     dy      J^a^-(C-y'y 


(123') 
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in  which  either  the  positive  or  the  negative  value  of  the  aquare  root 
may  be  taken. 

Equation  (128)  may  be  written  ±  Jl+p'=-  2a* /(C  -  y').      Hence 
if/)  =  0,  C-y»=±2a»,and 


!/=  ±  JC±2a\ 


(125) 


This  gives  the  points  of  maximum  or  minimum  value  of  y  according 
as  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  taken  under  the  radical  on  the  right. 
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If  C  be  less  than  ^a?  the  negative  sign  under  the  radical  on  the 
right  cannot  be  taken.  Taking  then  the  upper  sign  we  see  that 
the  upper  and  lower  signs  before  the  radical  give  equal  and  opposite 
numerical  maxima  of  ^  as  in  Figs.  817-819.  If  C>2a*  there  are 
alternate  maxima  and.  minima  values  as  in  Fig.  320.  Fig.  320 
corresponds  to  the  positive  sign  before  the  radical;  the  negative 
sign  would  give  a  similar  curve  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis 
of  X. 

If  ^  be  small  the  equation  of  the  curve  can  be  obtained  by  sue- 


Fig.  320. 


Fig.  321. 


cessive  approximation.     For  this  the  reader  may  consult  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  PhUoBophy^  vol.  i.  part  ii.,  §  611. 

Figs.  820  and  821  show  different  forms  of  the  non-inflexional 
elastica.  Fig.  821  is  the  curve  for  the  case  in  which  C  is  put  equal 
to  2a^  in  (128).  The  equation  of  the  curve  as  the  reader  may  vmfy 
is,  if  the  axis  of  ^  be  the  dotted  line  of  symmetry, 


x=  ±  J'ia*-  t/^±a\og 


y 


(126) 
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The  locus  has  two  branches  starting  from  the  vertex,  and  ter- 
minating one  at  sc  =  +00,  and  the  other  at  a;  =  -  ao  .  The  equation 
gives  the  latter  or  the  former  branch  according,  as  the  upper  or  the 
lower  signs  are  taken  on  the  right.  This  curve  is  of  physical  import- 
ance as  it  is  the  curve  of  the  capillary  surface  along  a  plane  plate 
dipping  into  a  liquid. 

056.  Flexure  of  Beam  Supported  on  Props  at  its  Bnds :  Ends 
Free. — A  uniform  rod  is  supported  at  its  ends  on  props  on  the  same 
level  and  bent  by  its  own  weight  and  a  weight  W  attached  between 
the  props. 

Let  A ,  B,  Fig.  322,  be  the  supports  and  G  the  point  at  which  the 
weight  is  applied.  [The  diagram  requires  correction  :  A,  By  should 
be  on  the  same  level.]    Let  also  21  be  the  length  of  the  rod  and  a  the 
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distance  of  G  from  A,  w  the  weight  of  the  rod  per  unit  of  length. 
It  is  required  to  determine  first  the  curvature  at  a  cross-section  P 
at  a  horizontal  distance  x{<a)  from  A.  The  trestle  at  A  bears  half 
the  weight  of  the  rod,  and  the  fraction  (2^  -  a)/'2l  of  W.  Hence  at 
A  there  is  applied  an  upward  force  of  amount  wl+  W{21  -  a)/2L  At 
the  cross-section  halfway  between  A  and  P  .there  acts  a  downward 
force  tox.  The  horizontal  distance  of  this  point  from  P,  on  the  sup- 
position of  only  a  small  amount  of  bending,  is  ^x.  The  total  couple 
applied  to  the  left-hand  extremity  of  the  portion  of  the  rod  to  the 
riglit  of  P,  by  the  portion  to  the  left,  is  thus 

if  the  direction  of  turning  represented  by  the  arrow  be  taken  as 
positive.  Measuring  y  downwards  and  putting  B  for  the  fiexural 
rigidity  EI,  we  get 

dxi'     \  21         )         " 

Integrating  this  with  respect  to  a;  we  obtain 

-B^=  fwl  +  Th^wXf  -  ii/?a^  -  ^tana,  (127) 

dx      ^  21        j  2 

if  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  rod  at  il  to  the  horizontal.  Integrating 
again  we  get 

-B!/  =  (wU''^T''\V\''''-,^^wx*-B.rtRna,  (128) 
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and  no  constant  falls  to  be  added  since  y  is  zero  when  x  is  zero.  Put 
F^  for  td-\-W{2l-'  a)/ 21,  the  force  applied  at  A,  and  F^  for  the  corre- 
sponding force,  td  +  Wa/2ly  applied  at  B,  The  same  process  gives 
for  a  point  P" 

-By=^  \FJi2l  -  xf  -  i^w(2l  -  x)*  -  B{21  -  x)  tan/3,         (129) 

whore  /3  is  the  inclination  of  the  rod  to  the  horizontal  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  322,  and  x  now  denotes  the  distance  AP'. 

The  values  of  y  and  dyjdx  given  by  (128)  and  (129)  must  coincide 
for  x  =  a.     Thus,  putting  h  for  21  -  a,  we  obtain  for  x  =  a 


}    (130) 


(181) 


-  By  =  JJ^itt*  -  ^ wa*  -  Battm  a 
-By  =  \  Fjt^  ^^wh'-  Bh  tan  /3 

doc 

-B^^  -ii^,^  +  Jt(?6»  +  5tan/3. 
dx 

The  first  two,  (180),  give 

jB(atana  -  6 tan/3)  =  \{F,a'  -  F.b')  -  ^\ «?(«<  -  b*), 

and  the  second  two,  (131), 

5(tan  a  +  tan  /3)  =  ^{F,a'  +  F,b^)  -  J  iv{a'  +  b »). 
Hence 

B{a  +  6)  tan  a  =  iF,a'{^b  +  a)  +  J  /;6'  -  ^^v^-ic^b  +  a*  +  Sft^, 
and  similarly 

j5(a  +  6)  tan/3  =  i  i^2^»(8a  +  6)  4-  J  /',«'-  ^  ti?(4ft»a  +  6*  +  3a*). 

But  /'i  =  M?;  +  TF;&/(a  +  b),  F,  =  w?Z  +  ra/(a  +  b).  Substituting  in  the 
last  two  equations  and  reducing  we  obtain 

B{a  +  b)teina  =  ^Wab{a  +  2b)  +  ^\w{a  +  bY  \    , 

B{a  +  6) tan/3  =  lWab{b  +  2a)  +  ^^vj{a  +  b)*,         j    \  ' -) 

which  give  the  inclinations  of  the  rod  at  its  extremitiefi.  The  reader 
may  study  the  results  obtained  by  supposing  either  W  or  w  negli- 
gible. 

The  value  of  y  for  any  value  of  a;  is  given  by  (128)  and  (129)  when 
those  of  tana  or  tan/3  and  F^  or  F^  are  inserted.  The  reader  may 
verify  that  the  deflection  of  the  rod  at  any  point  P  due  only  to  the 
weight  W  hung  at  another  point  Q  is  equal  to  the  deflection  which 
would  be  produced  at  Q  if  W  were  hung  at  P,  If  ITbe  applied  at  the 
middle  point  so  that  a  =  b  =  l  and  F^==^W  we  obtain  after  reduction 

By  =^  ^WP  +  Jjwl\  (13H) 

which  gives  the  droop  of  the  rod  at  the  middle  point. 


■v;*'"VKi^:*;^ ; 
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If  the  weight  2tol  of  the  rod  itself  be  negligible  in  comparison 
with  W,  we  have 

I/  =  i~-  (184) 

By  observing  this  value  of  y  the  Young*s  modulus  E{  =  B/I)  can  be 
determined  for  the  material  of  which  the  rod  is  composed.  We  have 
then 

E  =  l^l.  (135) 

The  reader  may  himself  solve  the  problem  in  which  the  rod  is 
hung  over  a  trestle  at  its  middle  point  and  bent  by  its  own  weight. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  ends  hang  below  the  middle  point  a  distance 

657.  Beams  Supported  ftt  Ends :  Ends  HorisontaL — The  reader 
may  also  solve  the  problem  of  a  rod  resting  at  its  extremities  on  two 
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props  and  bent  by  a  single  load  applied  at  any  point  C,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  ends  are  constrained  to  be  horizontal.  To 
produce  this  horizontality  couples  M^,  M^  must  be  supposed  applied 
at  the  ends  as  shown  in  Fig.  323.  For  a  point  P,  between  A  and  C 
we  obtain 

E^£  =  M,-F,x,  (136) 

and  for  a  point  P*  between  C  and  B 

B^  =  M,-F,{2l-x).  (137) 

These  integrated  give  for  P  and  P'  respectively 

By^i^M,;^-\F,^,    By  =  \MJi2l^xf-\F,{2l-x)\     (138) 

But  these  values  of  y  must  coincide  at  (7,  where  we  suppose  x  =  a, 
'2l-x  =  b,     Hence 

a%SM,  -  F,a)  =  h%^M,  -  F,b). 

Also  dy/dx  as  obtained  from  the  two  equations  of  (138)  must  be  the 
same  for  (7,  and  this  condition  gives 

a(2  J/,  -  /»  =  -  6(2  Jf,  -  /;6). 


■ » 
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Two  other  equations  are  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  A  and  B^ 
namely 

and  from  these  with  the  preceding  equations  the  values  of  J/p  M^ 
F^j  F^  can  be  obtained. 

The  results  substituted  in  (188)  give  the  deflection  at  any  point 
in  ACy  or  CB.  The  points  of  inflection  can  be  obtained  by 
putting  the  values  ofM^,F^  in  (136)  and  i/,,  F^in  (137)  and  equating 
d^yjdx^  to  zero. 

G58.  Clapeyron's  Theorem  of  the  Three  Moments. — We  shall 
consider  one  other  problem,  which  is  of  importance  in  engineering 
Let  a  rod,  bent  by  its  own  weight  only,  rest  on  any  number  of 
supports  at  points  ^,  By  &c.,  on  the  saiqe  level.     We  may  start  from 

Fig.  324. 


any  prop,  say  B,  if  we  consider  the  sheaiing  forces  /p  F^  applied  to 
the  parts  of  the  rod  on  the  two  sides  of  the  support,  and  the  couple, 
M^  applied  at  B  to  the  matter  on  either  side  of  the  prop  by  the  matter 
on  the  other.  This  is  ca^ed  the  bending  moment  at  B,  MeasuriDg 
distance  x  from  B  towards  the  right  we  obtain  for  a  point  P' 

B^^M^^F^x  +  ^tva^,  (139) 

(tjcr 

and  again  measuring  distance  towards  the  left  for  a  point  P, 

Bf^^  =  M^  -F,x  +  ^  tvx'.  (UO) 

Cm! 

Since  y  is  measured  downwards,  we  have  from  (139)  if  /3  be  the 
inclination  of  the  rod  to  the  horizontal  at  the  prop  B 

%  =  i M^  -  iF^  +  ^\wa^  -  BxUniSy  (HI) 

and  from  (140) 

%  =  i Mgx'  -  ^F.x'  +  ^V  «<^  +  Bxtauli,  (Ui) 

The  X  in  the  former  of  these  means  the  distance  of  P'  from  B^  in  the 
latter  it  is  the  distance  of  P  from  B. 

If  a  be  the  distance  BA ,  and  b  the  distance  BC,  Mji,  Mc  ^^ 
bending  moments  at  A  and  C,  then  since  BcPt/jcbr  in  (140)  becomes 
the  n-.oment  at  A  when  ir  =  a,  and  BcPy/cbt^  in  (139)  becomes  the 
moment  at  C  when  x  —  b, 

ilf^  =  if,-/>  +  iMa»,    M^^M^-F.b  +  itrb',  (14:^) 
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from  which  F-^  F^  can  be  determined  from  the  bending  moments 
i/*^,  M^  Mq,  and  the  distances  a,  6. 

Again (141)  and (142)  give  since  }/  =  0  when x^h^ and  when x^a 

J  JfjK*  -  \  -^i«*  +  TT  *^«'  +  jBtan/3  =  0. 

Eliminating  i^j,  /*,  from  these  by  (148)  we  obtain 

a{Mj,  +  2  Ms)  +  6(ifc  +  2  J/^)  =  J  «7(a^  +  h'),  ( 1 44) 

a  relation  connecting  the  three  moments  Mj^,  M^  M^  at  the  three 
consecutive  props.  This  is  known  as  Clapeyron's  Theorem  of^the 
Three  Moments. 

For  further  particulars  on  the  theory  of  Elasticity  generally  and 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  recondite  problems  of  the  subject 
the  reader  mav  refer  to  Thomson  and  TaiL 
to  Professor  Pearson's  Elastical  Mesearches  of 
Barre  de  St,  Venanty  and  to  Professor  Love's 
very  valuable  treatise.  Much  has  been  done 
by  means  of  graphical  methods,  especially  in 
the  discussion  of  problems  of  practical  or  in- 
dustrial importance,  but  for  these  reference 
must  be  made  to  Treatises  on  Applied  Me- 
chanics. 

659.  Stability  of  Long  Bod  under  Thrust. 
Bod  Bounded  at  Ends. — The  following  prob- 
lem of  the  liiiea  elastica  is  of  practical  impor- 
tance. A  long  straight  rod  of  given  flexural 
rigidity  B,  the  same  in  all  planes,  through  the 
axis,  acts  as  a  strut  resisting  end  thrust  of 
given  amount  W.     Clearly  if  the  thrust  be  too 

great  and  the  ends  be  held  so  that  they  cannot  move 
Fig.  326.  laterally  the  rod  will  give  way  at  some  intermediate  point 
by  breaking  across  (that  is  by  being  crushed  at  one  side, 
and  torn  asunder  at  the  other),  or  if  one  end  be  free  to 
move  laterally  it  will  move  into  such  a  position  as  that 
shown  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  325.  There  are  two 
cases  which  we  may  consider :  (1)  that  in  which  the  ends 
are  left  unconstrained  as  to  direction,  by  being  rounded 
and  therefore  made  free  to  turn ;  (2)  that  in  which  the 
tangents  to  the  rod  at  the  ends  are  constrained  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  thrust  as  in  Fig.  320.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  ends  of  the  rod  lies  in  the  line  of 
thrust  in  both  cases.  In  the  first  case  the  ends  are 
points  of  zero  curvature,  that  is  are  points  of  inflexion 
on  the  elastica:  in  the  second  there  are  points  of  in- 
flexion situated  at  C,  B. 
Let  the  rod  be  deflected  slightly,^  while  the  ends  are  kept  in  the 
line  of  thrust,  as  in  the  first  diagram  of  Fig.  325 ;  then  measur- 
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ing  X  along  the  line  of  thrust  from  a  fixed  end,  and  denoting  the  dis- 
tance of  a  point  of  the  rod  from  this  line  by  y  we  have,  putting  m 
for  WjB, 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is 

y  =  A  cos(ma;  +  a), 

subject  to  the  condition  that  y  =  0  when  a;  =  0,  and  when  x  =  2i. 
These  conditions  are  satisfied  if 

a  =  (2w+l)~,  2wZ  +  a  =  (2w+3)^, 

so  that  2ml  =  tt,  or 

-J(2/)'  =  ^'.  (145) 

Thus,  if  W/B  have  a  greater  value  than  7r*/4^  the  rod  will  be  un- 
stable.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  21  is  the  length  of  the  rod. 

660.  Bod  or  Pillar  fixed  at  both  Ends. — In  case  (2)  a  couple  of 
moment  M  must  be  applied  at  each  end  to  keep  the  tangents  at  the 
ends  in  the  line  of  thrust.  In  practice  this  may  be  done  by  making 
the  ends  of  the  pillar  plane  and  constraining  them  to  remain  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  thrust.  Hence  the  equation  of  equili- 
brium is 

of  which  the  solution  is 

y  =  —-{-A  co8{r)ix  4-  a). 

The  conditions  are  y  =  0  when  x  =  ()  and  when  x=^2l.  Again, 
dyjdx  —  0,  when  a;  =  0,  when  x  —  I,  and  when  x  =  2L  These  conditions 
arti  all  satisfied  by  taking 

(l),f=^l;  (2),  a  =  (2.1  + IK 

(3),  m/  +  a  =  {2h  +  2)7r  ;  (4),  m2l  +  a  =  (2w  +  3)ir. 
Hence 

ml  —  TT, 
or 

^'(20»  =  4r^  (140) 

Hence,  if  WIB>  ir'/P,  the  rod  will  be  unstable.  The  rod  has  thus 
four  times  the  strength  to  resist  thrust  possessed  by  the  rod  (of 
the  same  length)  considered  in  §  659. 

The  value  of  y  at  the  points  of  inflexion  is  M/W,  and  halfway 
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between  these  points  is  2M/W,  Thus  the  points  of  inflexion  are  at 
distance  ^l  from  the  ends.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  the  maxi- 
mum distance  of  the  line  of  the  ends  from  the  line  of  inflexions.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  middle  portion,  which  has  half  the  length  I  of 
the  whole  strut,  acts  as  a  strut  under  the  conditions  specified  in  §  659, 
and  that  the  value  of  W/B,  namely  ir*/^,  corresponds. 

There  are  other  cases,  but  tbe^e  may  all  be  worked  out  in  the 
same  way.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  theory  gives  ir^j^l^^  '^'/^j 
9x716^  for  the  limiting  values  of  W/£  for  three  struts  of  the  same 
length  21  with  their  ends  in  the  line  of  thrust,  the  fii-st  having 
rounded  ends,  the  second  its  ends  fixed  in  the  direction  of  thrust, 
and  the  third  one  end  rounded  the  other  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
thrust.  The  results  in  cases  of  lateral  displacement  of  the  ends  can 
be  obtained  at  once  from  a  consideration  of  the  action  of  either  of 
the  portions  of  the  strut  in  Fig.  826  between  a  point  of  inflexion  and 
the  adjacent  end,  or  of  either  half  of  the  middle  part  according  to 
the  case  proposed. 

661.  Short  Stmt.  Formula  used  in  Practice. — It  will  be  obvious 
that  if  the  strut  be  very  short  it  will  not  give  way  in  the  manner 
here  contemplated  but  by  yielding  to  crushing  force.  An  empirical 
formula  is  given  in  Rankine's  Applied  JfechanicSy  which  expresses 
the  results  of  experiments  made  on  struts  of  different  lengths.  The 
formula  was  proposed  by  Professor  Lewis  Gordon  to  express  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  the  strengths 
of  pillars  under  diflferent  circumstances. 

If  P  be  the  total  applied  thrust,  /  and  a  he  constants,  L  denote 
the  length  of  the  strut,  and  tS  the  area,' and  k  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  the  cross-section,  the  formula  is 

1+74'-  ('47) 

The  values  of /and  a  are  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  values  of  P  accord 
with  experiment.  It  is  found  that  the  theory  given  above  is  only  in 
accord  with  experiment  when  the  btrut  is  very  long ;  for  struts  of  even 
moderate  length  the  empirical  formula  must  be  employed.  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson's  experiments  give  the  following  values  of  /  and  a  : 

f  «  • 

(lbs.  per  sq.  inch) 
Wrought  iron,  solid  rectangular  section  36000  1/3000 

Cast  iron,  hollow  cylinder  80000  1/800 

„         solid  „  80000  1/400 

The  experiments  referred  to  proved  that  a  pillar  or  strut,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  so  as  to  be  free  there  as  to  direction,  has  the  same 
flexibility  as  a  pillar  of  the  same  material  and  cross-section  fixed  at 
both  ends  and  of  double  the  length  and  has  the  same  strength.  This 
result  is  expressed  in  (145)  and  (146)  above. 

662.  Imperfection  of  Elasticity.  Permanent  Set. — The  subject 
of  the  imperfection  of  elasticity  shown  by  ordinary  substances,  and 
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of  the  limitB  of  elasticity,  is  far  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter,  but  some  reference  to  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  materials  is 
necessary.  In  certain  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  practically 
perfect  recovery  from  even  severe  strains,  for  example  an  ivory  or 
steel  ball  is  very  sensibly  flattened  by  being  dropped  on  a  marble 
slab,  and  perfectly  recovers  its  spherical  shape.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  recovery  is  only  approximate : 
only  a  moderate  elongation  can  be  given  to  an  iron  or  steel  wire 
without  producing  a  permanent  elongation.  Again  the  power  of 
recovery  of  bodies  seems  to  depend  on  the  time  during  which  the 
body  is  held  in  a  state  of  strain.  An  india-rubber  band  left  for  a 
long  time  stretched  is  found  to  have  lost  its  power  of  unstretching, 
and  the  same  thing  appears  to  be  found  in  iron  hoops.  The  material 
in  the  course  of  time  seems  to  assume  a  new  molecular  arrangement 
in  which  the  potential  energy  of  the  stress  does  not  exist.  Ajs  the 
body  assumes  this  new  internal  state  the  energy  is  dissipated  in  situ. 
The  substance  is  said  to  have  received  a  permanent  set. 

The  elongation  of  a  wire,  even  when  there  is  not  complete  recovei-y 
on  removal  of  the  stress,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  stretching  force. 
At  first  the  curve  of  elongation  (abscissaA.  elongations  ordinates  pulls) 
is  nearly  a  straight  line,  afterward  tne  elongation  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  pull,  and  the  curve  is  concave  downward.  At  still 
greater  elongation  the  pull  reaches  what  is  called  the  yidd-poiwt,  and 
a  small  increase  of  stretching  force  produces  a  large  increase  of  elon- 
gation.    The  specimen  has  begun  to  flow  at  certain  places. 

668.  Effect  of  Applications  and  BemoYal  of  Stress  on  Elastic 
Limits. — It  is  observed  that  when  a  pull,  not  too  great,  is  applied 
and  removed  a  number  of  times  in  succession  the  substance  settles  down 
to  a  steady  state  in  which  the  elongation  produced  by  application  of 
the  stress  disappears  with  removal  of  the  stress.  An  analogous  result 
is  found  when  by  application  of  stress  other  changes  are  produced — 
for  example,  changes  in  the  induced  magnetism  of  an  iron  wire  under 
magnetising  force.  With  the  application  and  removal  of  stretching 
force  and  lateral  pressure  quasi-elastic  changes  of  magnetisation  take 
place,  which  assume  a  constant  value  only  after  a  considerable  number 
of  successive  applications  and  removals  of  the  stress.  Thus  there 
seems  to  lie  produced  a  molecular  change  in  the  iron  by  the  stress 
which  is  related  to  or  of  the  same  nature  as  the  molecular  change 
concerned  in  magnetisation,  and  which  assumes  a  constant  value 
after  repeated  application  and  removal  of  the  stress. 

It  has  been  observed  also  in  experiments  on  wires  that  most  sub- 
stances subjected  to  rapidly  succeeding  applications  and  removals  of 
stretching  force  show  a  diminution  of  breaking  stress,  or  tenacity  as 
it  is  called.  Further,  if  a  wire  be  very  gradually  stretched  by  suc- 
cessive small  additions  to  the  load  up  to  the  breaking  point,  the 
breaking  stress  is  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  load 
were  rapidly  applied.  The  wire  seems  to  become  tempered  by 
long  subjection  to  moderate  loads,  and  to  become  increased  in 
strength. 
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The  slow  extension  of  wires  under  load  formo  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  observation ;  if  the  load  is  fairly  large,  but  still  far  below  the 
breaking  weight,  the  wire  slowly  elongates,  but  more  and  more  slowly 
as  time  advances,  and  the  increase  of  length  at  last  dies  out  apparently 
as  an  exponential  function  of  the  time. 

There  are  for  every  solid  substance  limits  called  the  elastic  limits 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  strained  by  stress  of  any  type  without 
sustaining  permanent  distortion.  These  are  very  narrow  for  many 
substances  which  have  nearly  perfect  elasticity  within  their  elastic 
limits.  A  glass  ball,  if  too  much  distorted  by  collision,  will  fly  to 
pieces;  yet  its  elasticity  of  shape  is,  within  narrow  limits,  very 
great. 

6()4.  Solidity.  Plasticity.  — It  is  probable  also  that  every  solid 
substance,  if  subjected  to  sufficiently  great  distorting  stress,  will  con- 
tinuously alter  in  shape — that  is,  Jlow  under  the  stress  and  suffer 
continually  increasing  permanent  increase  of  shape  until  the  stress 
is  in  some  manner  removed.  Thus  a  disk  of  gold  or  silver  struck  by 
a  die  is  converted  into  a  coin  in  which  the  head  of  the  Sovereign, 
inscription,  «bc.,  are  perfectly  well  defined,  and  remain  clear  and 
sharp  for  ages  when  the  coin  is  subjected  afterwards  only  to  moderate 
stress.     This  property  of  a  substance  is  called  plasticity. 

The  limiting  distorting  stress,  aS'  say,  at  which  flow  begins  is  called 
the  solidity  of  the  substance.  Some  experiments  of  Tresca's  *  on  lead 
make  its  solidity  to  be  about  200,000  grammes  per  square  centimetre, 
or  2800  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  a  stress  S^  greater  than  S  is 
applied,  the  flow  proceeds  continuously,  though  not  necessarily  with- 
out limit.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  flow  proceeds,  the  applied  forces 
may  give  a  stress  which  Anally  becomes  S.  For  example,  a  bar  sub- 
jected to  compression  by  application  of  thrust  may  shorten  until  the 
stress  is  reduced  to  the  limiting  value  in  consequence  of  increase  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  bar.  Or  the  substance  as  it  flows,  and  thus 
changes  its  condition,  may  develop  a  greater  solidity.  The  whole 
subject  still  requires  elucidation  by  experiment.  If  S^  be  removed  at 
any  stage,  the  substance  recovers  to  an  extent  depending  on  its  limits 
of  elasticity,  and  then  any  force  less  than  the  solidity  may  be  applied 
without  again  setting  up  flow. 

In  a  fluid  the  solidity  is  zero,  of  course.  A  substance  such  as 
pitch  or  sealing-wax  has  a  quasi-solidity,  and  when  a  bar  of  it  is  bent 
and  the  bending  couple  is  at  once  removed,  it  unbends  to  some  extent, 
as  if  it  were  really  endowed  with  elasticity  of  shape.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  resistance  of  an  elastic  body  to  bending  both 
the  moduli  of  an  isotropic  solid  are  concerned.  The  bar  of  viscous 
substance  offers  resistance  to  the  change  of  shape  depending  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  change,  and  a  true  elastic  resistance  to  the  change  of 
volume.  The  former  resistance  is  very  great  even  for  small  ratios  of 
distortion.  The  compressed  and  extended  parts  cannot  relieve  them- 
selves at  once  from  the  change  of  volume,  because  the  change  of  shape 

*  M6moires.     Paris,  Acad,  dee  Sciences  zviii.  and  xz.  1868  and  1872. 
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necessary  for  this  relief  cannot  at  once  take  place.  Hence,  when  the 
applied  couple  is  removed,  there  is  an  elastic  return  due  to  the  re- 
silience from  compression  and  dilatation.  If,  however,  the  couple  is 
maintained  the  substance  relieves  itself  by  lateral  expansion  of  the 
compressed  region  and  lateral  contraction  of  the  dilated  re^don,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  unbending  takes  place. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  exists  a  true  solidity  of 
pitch  when  subjected  to  a  rapidly  alternating  strain  of  small  amount, 
for  a  portion  of  it  melted  into  a  bell  will  sound  a  musical  note  of 
definite  pitch,  and  this  could  only  happen  if  the  return  force  were 
proportional  to  the  distortion  of  the  bell  from  its  mean  or  equilibrium 
shape.  The  mass  of  pitch  subjected  to  a  small  continuous  force,  for 
example,  its  own  weight,  slowly  yields,  and  at  last  flows  nut  into  a 
thin  sheet. 

No  such  flow,  even  under  considerable  force,  takes  place  in  such 
substances  as  the  metals,  which  have  a  large  solidity.  Gold  and  silver 
and  bronze  ornaments  thousands  of  years  old  have  been  found  buried 
in  tombs  and  in  the  mins  of  ancient  cities,  and  display  in  every  detail, 
as  much  sharpness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  as  if  they 
had  just  been  made. 

665.  Viscosity  of  Solids. — There  does  exist  in  solids,  however, 
true  viscosity  in  the  sense  explained  in  §  348.  The  change  in  shape 
of  a  solid  involves  relative  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  and 
this  motion  is  resisted  by  f rictional  forces.  This  is  proved  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  die  away  at  a  rate 
considerably  greater  than  that  at  which  energy  is  communicated  to  the 
surrounding  air,  and  also  by  such  experiments  as  those  of  torsional 
oscillations.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  amplitude  of  a  cylindrical 
vibrator  performing  torsional  oscillations,  as  described  in  §  0:35,  is 
far  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion. 

666.  Fatigue  of  Elasticity.  Internal  Viscosity  of  Solids.— It  is 
remarkable  that  this  rate  of  falling  off  of  amplitude  depends,  under 
certain  circumstances  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  on 
the  time  during  which  the  wire  has  been  kept  vibrating.  It  vas 
found  in  some  experiments  made  about  twenty-flve  years  ago  by 
Lord  Kelvin  *  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  torsional  oscillation  was 
much  greater  in  a  wire  that  had  been  kept  vibrating  for  several 
days  than  in  a  precisely  similar  wire  which  had  been  kept  quiescent 
during  the  same  time.  Thns,  two  equal  and  similar  copper  wires 
were  loaded  with  equal  lead  weights.  One  wire,  called  No.  2,  was 
more  frequently  vibrated  than  the  other  (No.  1),  and  three  weeks 
afterwards  the  viscosities  were  compared.  Then  No.  1  gave  subsi- 
dence from  an  initial  range  20  to  10  in  97  vibrations,  while  ^^a  i 
sustained  the  same  diminution  of  range  in  77  vibnitions. 

It  is  stated  also  in  the  paper  referred  to  that  the  falling  off  of 
amplitude  a  with  time  t  was  for  each  wire  with  a  given  vibrator, 
according  to  the  law,  ae^',  that  is  the  diminution  of  range  per  eqnal 

•  Proc.  H.  S.  May  18,  1865. 
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times  had  throughout  the  subsidence  always  the  same  ratio  to  the 
existing  i*ange  at  each  instant,  in  other  words,  that  the  retardations 
were  throughout  the  subsidence  proportional  to  the  change  of  shape ; 
and  that  further,  when  two  identical  wires  were  caused  to  perform 
oscillations  with  vibrators  of  the  same  weight  but  different  moments 
of  inertia,  the  rates  of  subsidence  were  not  those  corresponding  to 
retardations  proportional  to  the  rates  of  change  of  shape  in  the  two 
cases.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  physical  reason  why  the  same 
law  of  retardation  should  not  hold  here  sAao, 

These  results  do  not  agree  with  some  obtained  more  lately  by 
Streintz  *  and  by  Pisati,t  who  found  that  a  marked  diminution  of 
rate  of  subsidence  in  wires  of  steel,  copper,  silver,  brass,  and  platinum 
by  keeping  the  wire  for  a  considerable  time  in  continual  torsional 
oscillation. 

The  viscosities  of  a  large  number  of  wires  have  been  examined  at 
different  temperatures  by  Messrs.  Blyth  and  Dunlop  and  the  author 
of  this  work,  the  result  with  that  in  steel,  brass,  copper  (commei  cial 
and  pure),  and  soft  iron,  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  markedly  greater 
at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  than  at  15°.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
specimen  of  german  silver,  the  rate  of  subsidence  was  found  to  be 
less  at  the  higher  temperature  than  at  the  lower. 

It  was  found  also  that  apparently  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  a 
function  of  the  amplitude  as  well  as  of  the  temperature,  a  fact  which 
might  explain  the  discordance  of  results  mentioned  above  as  to  the 
effect  of  continued  vibration  on  rate  of  subsidence.  The  experiments 
just  referred  to  on  thi.s  subject  are  still  in  progress. 

667.  Resilience  of  a  Strained  Body.  Effect  of  Sadden  Appli- 
cation of  Stress. — The  reailieyice  of  a  strained  body  means  etymologi- 
cally  the  reaction  of  the  body  against  the  applied  distorting  stress — 
the  tendency  to  spring  back.  It  is  used,  however,  in  the  theory  of 
elasticity  to  designate  the  work  done  in  straining  a  body  to  any 
given  degree. 

If  the  resistance  fulfils  Hooke's  Law,  the  measure  of  the  resilience 
is  evidently  the  product  of  the  final  applied  force  into  half  the  final 
displacement  effected.  Thus,  if  a  spiral  spring  be  drawn  out  60  cms. 
by  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  its  resilience  in  ergs  is 

J  X  14  X  453-6  X  60  X  981  =  186892272, 

or  in  foot-pounds,  13'78. 

The  stress  is  here  supposed  to  be  applied  in  successive  small 
increments.  If  the  final  stress  were  applied  all  at  once  an  elongation 
twice  as  great  as  the  equilibrium  elongation  would  be  produced.  For 
the  load,  descending  let  us  suppose  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
would  acquire  velocity  until  the  upward  force  due  to  the  strain  was 
equal  to  the  load,  which  would  continue  to  descend  until  the  return 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  153  (1874). 

t  Gazz.  Chim.  Ital.  1876, 1877,  and  Sitzungsb.  d.  Wien.  Akad.lzzz.  Abth.  2, 
1879. 
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force  due  to  strain  was  equal  to  twice  the  load.  Thus  the  reader 
will  see  how  a  body  may  be  ruptured  by  the  sudden  application  of  a 
stress  which  it  would  have  borne  safely  if  gradually  applied. 

The  amount  of  work  given  back  by  the  body  when  allowed  to  return 
towards  its  former  configuration  may  be  perceptibly  different  from 
that  done  in  straining  it,  even  though  Hooke's  Law  is  fulfilled.  In 
general  when  set  is  given  it  is  in  great  part  only  subpermanent — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  sti'ained  body,  if  left  to  itself,  wiU  gradually  return 
towards  its  original  configuration  in  consequence  of  what  has  been 
called  by  German  experimenters  elaatische  Nachwirkung,*'*'  elastic  after- 
working."  The  work  spent  in  straining  a  body  is  obviously  obtained 
by  plotting  a  curve  of  which  the  abscissae  are  the  values  of  the  applied 
force  and  the  ordinates  the  strains  produced.  The  area  between 
the  line  of  abscissce,  the  curve,  and  the  terminal  ordinate  is  the 
resilience.  If,  then,  when  the  applied  force  is  gradually  applied  and 
then  gradually  removed,  the  curve  of  increasing  strain  be  OCB  and 
the  curve  of  diminishing  strain  BCO,  the  whole  strain  being  supposed 
to  come  out  finally,  the  work  returned  is  represented  by  the  area 
OCBC*Oj  and  the  difierence  represented  by  the  area  OCBCO  has 
been  dissipated,  or  is  represented  by  unavailable  energy  of  changed 
internal  state  of  the  wire. 

668.  Besilience  of  a  Twisted  Bod  or  Shaft. — ^The  resilience  of  a 
twisted  shaft  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  by  multiplying  the  terminal 
oouple  L  applied  by  half  the  angle  Q  through  which  one  end  has  been 
turned  relatively  to  the  other.     Thus  we  have 

Resaience-JZO.  (148) 

But  the  couple  is  ^irnr^Qjl  for  a  right  cylindrical  rod,  and  tha«fore 

Resilience  =  \inir^6^lL 
For  a  right  cylindrical  tube  we  have 

ResiUence  =  J  nAk'e'/l,  ( 1 49) 

where  A  is  the  cross -sectional  area  and  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of 
the  section  about  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

For  a  solid  cylindrical  rod  twisted  until  the  outermost  elements 
have  sustained  the  utmost  torsion  they  can  bear  without  flowing  of 
the  material  under  the  distorting  stress  we  have  as  above 

Resilience  =  ^7ir*d*/ly 

if  6  now  denote  the  utmost  twist  that  can  be  given  without  produc- 
ing flow  of  the  outermost  elements.  The  couple  L  is  then  ^imr^BjL 
The  couple  resisting  turning  of  the  outermost  ring  of  particles  if 
2im7^drdjl.  The  area  is  2wrcZr,  and  therefore  the  tangential  faroe 
per  unit  area  resisting  in  the  cross-section  the  shearing-strain  is 
nrdJL     If  we  denote  this  by  rj, 

Z  =  ixi;r'.  (1^0) 
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If  now  every  part  of  the  cross-section  be  strained  up  to  the  point 
of  its  solidity,  the  outer  portions  will  have  yielded  and  flow  will  have 
taken  place.     The  couple  resisting  further  turning  will  then  be 

r 

r  =  27r  frjx'dx^^Trrjr',  (151) 

u 

which  is  4/3  of  the  former  couple  Z. 

G69.  Torsion  of  a  Shaft  Transmitting  Power. — In  the  case  of  a 
shaft  transmitting  power  by  torsion  the  couple  L  is  i^Trnr^6/l,  and 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  per  minute  is  ^irnr^Qjl  y.2irN,  that 
is  n^nlfr^Qjl,  where  iV  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  If 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  delivered  by  the  shaft  in  horse-power  be  Hy 
we  have,  if  ti  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  r  in  feet 

^niW-^=i/'x  33000. 

The  utmost  shearing  stress  that  can  be  applied  safely  is,  we  suppose, 
S  =  nr  0/lf  so  that  the  last  equation  becomes 

^ir.S'r»  =  ^x  33000, 
and 

33000  H  .  „v 

The  radius  r  of  the  shaft  will  be  obtained  from  this  equation. 

For  example,  the  utmost  shearing  force  regarded  as  applicable  in 
the  case  of  steel  is  13,500  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  gives  for 
the  radius  of  the  shaft  in  feet  

or,  for  the  radius  in  inches 

r=  1-438  5  7:^.  (154) 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  proper  measure  of 
the  tendency  of  a  substance  to  rupture.  It  was  suggested  by  Coulomb 
that  it  was  the  greatest  shear  produced  on  the  substance ;  Poncelet 
and  later  St.  Yenant  held  that  it  was  the  greatest  extension.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Tresca  (whose  researches  on  the  flow  of  solids  are 
referred  to  above)  and  to  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin  it  is  the  maximum 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses,  a  measure 
which  does  not  differ  much  from  that  proposed  by  Coulomb.  In 
practice  the  rule  adopted  is  to  keep  the  stress  developed  in  the 
material  under  a  certain  fraction  1  //*  of  the  stress  under  which  the 
substance  would  give  way.  The  number  /  is  called  the  "  factor  of 
safety"  for  the  kind  of  strain  involved.*  This  factor  varies  from  6 
to  12  in  diSerent  cases. 

*  See  Love's  Elasticity,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  and  Treatises  on  Strength  of  Maierials. 
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670.  Impact  of  Elastic  Balls. — Connected  with  resilienoe  is  the 
important  subject  of  impact  of  elastic  bodies.  This  is  much  too  lai^e 
a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  hei-e  and,  indeed,  the  treatment  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  vibrations  of  elastic  solids  has  not  jet  been 
completed.  The  results  so  far  obtained  do  not  in  all  cases  agree 
with  those  derived  from  general  considerations. 

Newton  found  that  when  two  elastic  balls  impinged  directly, 
that  is,  when  both  were  moving  along  the  line  joining  their  centres,  the 
velocity  of  separation  after  impact  bore  a  ratio  to  the  velocity  just 
before  impact  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies.  Thus  if  u,  u\ 
V,  v'  were  the  velocities  of  the  balls  before  and  after  impact,  7/1,  m  the 
masses  of  the  balls,  the  momentum  before  impact  was  'mu  +  mu^ and 
this  by  the  third  law  of  motion  must  have  been  the  momentum  after 
impact.     Hence 

mu  +  mu  =  mv  +  vfiv , 

The  velocity  of  approach  of  the  two  balls  was  u  -  u\  after  impact 
the  velocity  of  separation  was  v'  -  v,  and 

v'  —  V  —  e(w  -  ?«') 

where  e  denotes  the  ratio  referred  to  above.  This  ratio  is  often  and 
very  improperly  called  the  elasticity  of  the  balls.  It  is  better  called 
the  co-efficient  of  restitution. 

But  in  all  cases  of  collision  the  momentum  in  any  direction  lost 
by  one  of  the  bodies  is  equal  to  the  momentum  in  the  same  direction 
gained  by  tbe  other  and  this  is  true  at  every  stage  of  the  collision. 
Now  there  must  be  a  stage  in  the  case  here  considered  at  which  the 
velocities  of  the  two  bodies  had  just  been  equalised.  If  v  was  this 
common  velocity  (the  velocity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  the  centroid 
of  the  two  balls  both  before  and  after  the  collision), 

(?«  4-  m')v  =  mu  +  wV  =  mv  +  mV. 
From  the  equations  thus  obtained  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

v-v  =  e{u-v),    t?'- v=c(k-w').  {^^^^) 

But  u-v  was  the  velocity  of  the  ball  vi  relatively  to  the  centroid  of 
the  two  balls  before  the  collision,  and  v-v  is  the  velocity  of  the  cen- 
troid  relatively  to  the  ball  m  after  the  collision.  Hence  this  relative 
velocity  is  reversed  in  direction  and  altered  in  the  ratio  of  e  to  1  by 
the  collision.  The  other  equation  has  a  similar  meaning  for  the 
other  ball. 

The  action  between  the  two  balls  being  equal  and  opposite  the 
velocity,  v,  of  the  centroid  of  the  two  balls  during  the  collision  must 
be  throughout  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  contact.  If 
then  u  was  zero  we  have  by  (155)  v  -  v=«K,  or  (supposing,  what  is 
very  approximately  true  for  two  ivory  or  steel  balls,  e=  1) 

This  is  the  statement  made  in  §  145  above. 
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The  kinetic  energy  of  the  two  balls  before  impact  is  in  the  more 
general  case  described  above  made  up  of  the  energy  of  the  two 
balls  supposed  both  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  centroid,  that 
is  ^ {m  +  m)v^y  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  each  rela- 
tively to  the  centroid,  or  ^m(^v-u)-  +  ^m(ti  -  v)'.  The  former 
remains  unchanged.     The  latter  becomes 

e»{Jm(v-w)'  +  i7/i'(^'-  vY}y 
so  that  there  is  lost 

J(l  -  e»){m( V  -  uy  +  m\u'  -  v)»  [ . 

This  energy  is  no  doubt  in  the  main  converted  into  energy  of 
vibrational  motion  of  the  balls  which  becomes  heat  energy  as  the 
vibrations  subside.  A  portion  also  becomes  energy  of  aerial  vibra- 
tions, as  sound  was  produced  by  the  collision ;  this  also  ultimately 
becomes  heat. 

671.  End-on  Impact  of  Two  Bars. — Consider  two  similar  pris- 
matic bars  of  equal  length  with  flat  ends,  their  axes  in  line,  and  their 
cross-sections  similarly  situated,  and  moving  in  the  directions  of 
their  axes.  They  collide  thus  end  to  end  ;  the  two  ends  remain  in 
contact  during  the  collision,  while  a  wave  of  compression  runs  along 
each  from  the  ends  struck.  In  each  unit  of  time  the  same  change 
of  momentum  takes  place  in  each  bar,  and  so  the  force  between  them 
remains  constant  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  time  of  contact.  After 
the  pulse  of  compression  has  passed  along  each  to  the  free  end  the 
bars  begin  to  elongate,  and  a  pulse  of  elongation  runs  back  from  the 
free  ends  to  the  others.  When  it  has  reached  the  latter  the  bodies 
separate  with  the  same  relative  velocity  as  that  with  which  they 
approached  before  the  impact,  but  with  their  velocities  now  inter- 
changed. 

If  t7j,  v^  denote  the  velocities  before  impact,  the  common  velocity 
of  the  ends  during  impact  is  ^  {y^  -\-  v^).  But  a  portion  of  the  first 
bar  which  has  not  been  reached  by  the  wave  is  moving  with  the 
velocity  v^y  and  consequently  the  part  along  which  the  wave  has 
travelled  has  shortened  by  v^t  -  ^  (v,  +  t?,)i,  that  is  by  J  (r,  - 1',)<. 
But  the  initial  length  of  this  portion  is  at,  if  a  be  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  the  pulse.  Hence  the  initial  compression  is  \  {v^  -  v^ja. 
Precisely  the  same  compression  is  propagated  along  the  other  bar. 

Each  part  of  either  bar  continues  moving  with  its  velocity,  v^  orr,, 
until  the  pulse  of  compression  reaches  it,  when  the  velocity  of  the 
part  changes  instantly  to  \{v^  +  v^),  and  remains  at  this  value  until 
the  return  pulse  of  elongation  arrives,  when  the  velocity  instantly 
changes  to  v^  in  the  case  of  the  first  bar,  and  to  t\  in  the  case  of  the 
second. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  rebound  of  a  bar,  which  strikes  an  un- 
yielding plane  end-on,  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  it 
collided,  as  here  described,  with  an  equal  bar  moving  with  the  same 
speed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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If  the  bars,  otherwise  similar,  be  of  unequal  lengths,  the  common 
velocity  of  the  ends  will  become  instantly  J(t?i  +  v,).  A  pulse  of 
compression  of  amount  i  (r,  - «»,)/«  will  run  along  both  bars,  and 
will,  when  it  has  reached  the  free  end,  be  succeeded  in  each  by  a 
wave  of  elongation  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  the  case 
just  described.  The  shorter  bar  will  have  its  motion  altered  as  if  it 
had  struck  another  of  its  own  length,  and  will  rebound  with  velocity 
Vj,     The  motions  of  its  particles  will  change  as  has  been  described. 

The  longer  bar,  however,  will  be  left  in  a  state  of  longitudinal 
vibration  due  to  the  propagation  along  it  of  first  a  wave  of  compression 
travelling  in  the  manner  described,  and  produced  by  the  collision. 
Upon  this  will  be  superimposed,  after  the  short  bar  has  ceased  to  be 
in  contact,  a  vibration  of  a  similar  nature,  due  to  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  pressure  upon  the  end  which  was  struck. 

672.  Controversy  as  to  Elastic  Constants. — We  have  not  treated 
in  this  chapter  the  subject  of  the  elasticity  of  seolotropic  bodies.  In 
their  case  the  discussion  is  very  much  more  complicated,  and  It  is 
unnecessary  for  the  majority  of  practical  purposes.  We  may  note 
here  that  each  component  of  stress  is  necessarily  a  linear  function  of 
each  of  the  six  components  of  strain,  so  that  the  full  specification  of 
the  stresses  requires  !^6  co-efficients  or  elastic  constants.  These  are 
reduced  to  21  from  the  fact,  proved  first  by  Lord  Kelvin,*  that  the 
stresses  must  be  the  differential  co-efficients  of  a  homogeneous  quad- 
ratic function  of  the  six  strains,  so  that  15  relations  must  exist  among 
the  constants. 

A  further  reduction  to  15  is  obtained  by  St.  Venant  and  others 
by  adopting  the  supposition  that  the  force  between  any  pair  of  mole- 
cules acts  along  the  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  vanes  according 
to  a  function  of  the  distance  of  the  molecules  apart. 

This  supposition  involves  a  fixed  relation  between  the  two 
principal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body,  which  is  expressed  by  putting 
Poisson's  ratio  equal  to  J.  This  result  cannot  be  held  to  be  con- 
firmed by  experiments  on  the  approximately  isotropic  bodies  which 
are  met  with  in  nature.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
difficult  to  make  with  accuracy,  and  there  is  always  the  objection 
brought  by  the  upholders  of  the  rari-constant  theory,  as  it  is  called, 
that  the  substances  are  not  isotropic.  The  reader  will  find  full 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy  in  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's 
History  of  Elasticity. 

We  conclude  with  a  short  table  of  elastic  constants  of  the  more 
important  substances  employed  in  the  arts. 

*  Tfuntio-elaMic  Properties  of  Matter^  Math,  and  Physical  Papers,    Vol.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
GAPILLABITT. 

673.  Cause  of  Capillary  Phenomena. — Some  calculations  of  effects 
qf  surface-tension  of  a  liquid  have  been  given  in  chap.  iv. ;  we 
consider  here  briefly  the  physical  cause  of  surface-tension,  the  pheno- 
mena to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  some  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
measured. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  mutual  forces  between  the 
molecules  of  all  substances,  that  is  to  say  between  those  particles 
which  are  ultimate,  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be  divided  without 
a  change  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance.  It  seems  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  these  forces  may  be  merely  the  gravita- 
tional attractions  between  the  particles — attractions  made  sufficiently 
intense  at  small  distances  by  the  heterogeneity  of  the  substance  which 
is  encountered  at  distances  comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
molecular  structure — or,  it  may  be,  as  many  seem  to  hold,  that  there 
are  special  forces  of  cohesion,  &c.,  entirely  distinct  from  gravitation, 
which  are  called  into  play  when  the  molecules  of  a  substance,  or  the 
molecules  of  different  substances,  are  brought  into  sufficient  proximity 
with  one  another.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  actions  of  molecules  upon 
one  another,  and  to  take  account  of  the  effects  of  their  relative 
motions,  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
special  forces  acting  between  them,  and  a  unity  of  d3mamical  action 
will  emerge  which  will  be  continuous  with  that  which  we  find 
existing  between  ordinary  portions  of  matter  at  finite  distances 
apart. 

No  definite  statement  of  the  law  of  action  of  molecular  forces  is 
yet  possible.  Of  the  nature  of  a  molecule  we  know  next  to  nothing ; 
and  if  we  make  the  usual  statement  that  the  mutual  force  between 
two  molecules  is  along  the  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  depends 
upon  the  distance  between  them,  we  assume  either  that  the  molecules 
are  mere  centres  of  force,  or  that  they  are  spherical  distributions  of 
matter  which  act  as  if  the  whole  mass  of  each  were  collected  at  its 
centre.  It  seems  probable  that  the  action  is  to  a  high  d^ree  of 
approximation  the  same  as  that  of  centres  of  force.  But  just  as  the 
planets  attract  one  another  only  approximately  as  if  their  masses 
were  collected  at  their  centres,  and  there  are  phenomena,  for  example 
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those  of  precession  and  nutation,  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
centres  of  the  planetary  masses  are  not  accurately  centres  of  the 
whole  external  attractions  which  they  exert,  and  just  as  the  effects 
of  these  attractions  are  to  an  outside  spectator  profoundly  modified 
by  the  motions  of  the  planets,  so  there  are  no  doubt  phenomena 
which  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  molecules  are  not  mere 
force- centres,  and  above  all  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  relative 
motion. 

674.  Forces  Insensible  at  Sensible  Distances. — A  very  complete 
theoretical  account  of  capillary  phenomena  can  be  framed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  members  of  every  pair  of  molecules  act  on  each  other 
as  a  pair  of  force-centres,  with  forces  which  are  sensible  only  at  dis- 
tances comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  a  molecule.  But  the  phrase 
"  dimensions  of  a  molecule "  requires  to  be  made  precise.  In  any 
body  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  space  is 
really  filled  by  matter ;  there  are  always  interstices  large  enough  to 
allow  of  considerable  relative  motion  of  the  particles.  The  pheno- 
mena of  diffusion  of  liquids  into  one  another  show  that  there  is  con- 
siderable relative  motion  of  their  particles,  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  Sir  William  Roberts- Austen,  on  the  diffusion  of  gold  through  lead 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  show  that  even  in  a  solid  the  molecules  are 
not  quiescent.  Hence  the  dimensions  of  a  molecule  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  dimensions  of  the  average  volume  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  molecule,  that  is  the  space  obtaioed  by  dividing  the  volume  of 
the  body  by  the  number  of  molecules  in  it.  Some  account  of  methods 
of  estimating  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  body  will  be  given  in 
vol.  ii. 

The  external  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  is  not  per- 
ceptible beyond  a  very  small  distance  from  the  molecule,  that  is  from 
the  centre  of  force  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  molecule. 
A  sphere  of  this  radius  may  be  called  the  molecule's  aphe^re  of  in/licence. 
It  will  be  clear,  then,  that  if  there  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  in  a  fluid,  and  a  very  large  number  of  them  in  any  finite 
portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  a  molecule  which  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  every  part  of  the  boundary  than  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  of  influence  will  be  acted  on  by  the  molecules  surrounding 
it  so  that  it  experiences  no  force  in  any  direction.  If,  however,  the 
molecule  be  at  a  smaller  distance  than  this  from  the  boundary  the 
action  of  the  molecules  on  the  side  of  it  towards  the  fluid  will  over- 
balance that  of  the  molecules  on  the  other  side,  and  forces  will  be 
brought  into  play  which  are  not  manifested  in  the  interior  of  the 
fluid. 

675.  Laplace's  Theory  of  Capillarity.* — Laplace  founded  his  theory 
of  capillarity  on  this  idea  of  forces  insensible  at  sensible  distances. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  with  some  slight  modifications  of  his  method 
of  investigation*  He  considered  first  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  of 
uniform  density  upon  a  long  straight  uniform  filament  of  the  same 
density  abutting  normally  against  the  spherical  surface.     Let  OMK 

*  Micanique  C&tste^  t.  iv.     Suppiement  au  X',  Livre. 
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Fig.  327. 


Fig.  827  be  the  sphere,  OS  the  filament  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be 
of  unit  cross-section.  Let  p  be  the  common  density  of  the  sphere 
and  rod,  and  consider  the  attraction  of  a  shell  of  radius  u  and  thick- 
ness du,  on  an  element  dr  of  the  rod 
at  F,  distant  r  from  (7  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  Take  first  the  attraction 
on  the  element  dr  of  a  zone  generated 
by  revolving  an  element  of  breadth 
udd  at  F  about  OS  as  an  axis.  The 
mass  of  this  zone  is  '2npu^sindd9dit^ 
and  if  a  mass  m  at  U  exert  an  attrac- 
tion m  <!>{/)  along  the  line  PE(  =/)  on 
unit  mass  at  F  the  attraction  along  PC 
on  the  element  dr  exerted  by  the  zone 
is  2 Tcphc^ sin 6 do dudr(p{f){r  -  ucosd);/^ 
since  {r~ucosd)//  is  cos CFL\  But 
y  =»  =  r*  +  w*  -  2ntcos  6,  so  that 

(r  -  u  cos  0)//=  df/dr. 

The    attraction    of    the    zone  on   the 
element  dr  is  therefore 


Pi 


s 


I.et  ip{f)d/ldr 
element  dr  is 


2  rrp^u" sin ededudril>{f)  dfjdr, 
-  d{u(f)]jdr,  then  the  attraction  of  the  zone  on  the 


-2 


TTjo^wfsin 


dr 


If  this  be  integrated  with  respect  to  r  between  the  limits  b  and  x, 
on  the  supposition  that  n(/)  is  a  quantity  which  diminishes  with 
exti*eme  rapidity  as /increases,  we  get  for  the  attraction  of  the  zone 
on  the  filament 

2  TT  p'u^  sin  6  do  ditn(f) 

where  b  is  the  distance  CO. 

Now  let  6  vary  while  r  remains  constant  and  equal  to  b :  then 
since  sinO d6=/df/buy  the  last  expression  becomes 


,u 


27rp'^dun(f)/df. 

This  integrated  for  variations  of  /  corresponding  to  variations  of  0 
from  0  to  TT  yields 

-  27rp'^^du{yP{b-\-tt)  -  yP{b  -  u)}, 
b 

where  \p  is  such  a  function  that  u{/)fdf=  -  \L'{/)'     The  distance  / 
evidently  varies  from  b-  uto  b-i-u. 

If  the  distance  b  +  u  be  as  we  suppose  greater  than  that  at  which 
a  particle  of  matter  can  exert  any  sensible  attraction  on  the  lilament 
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we  shall  have  )//(6  +  i^)  =  0,  and  the  total  attraction  of  the  shell  is 
2irp-udu\l/(b - u)/b.  Denote  b-u  by  2;  so  that  - udu  =  {b - zyiz ; 
then  the  whole  atti-action  of  the  sphere  on  the  filament  is 

0  h  b 

-•>7rp'  ftzz^z)dz=    2irp'fxl^{z)dz-27rp'lf^z)dz=^/i:-^,  (!) 


if  A",  //  be  put  for  the  two  integrals.  This  is  Laplace's  celebrated 
expression  for  the  action  of  a  sphere  of  the  fluid  upon  a  filament 
abutting  normally  against  the  sphere.  Laplace  took  p=\,  and  the 
expressions  here  given  differ  from  his  by  having  p'  as  a  factor. 


Fio.  328. 


67().  Intrinsic  PreBSure  in  a  Flnid. — The  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  fluid  of  finite  radius  b  upon  an  external  uniform  and  infinitely 
thin  filament  of  fluid  normal  to  the  surface,  and  extending  to  infinity, 
is  thus  K  -  Ujby  per  unit  of  cross-section  of  the  filament,  so  that  this 
must  be  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  sphere  by  the  base  of  the  fila- 
ment and  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  sphere.  The  quantities 
A',  II  are  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  as  the  mole- 
cular forces  on  which  these  quantities  depend  are  supposed  insensible 
at  sensible  distances  it  is  clear  that  K  -  H/b  is  the  attraction  on  the 
filament,  per  unit  of  area;  of  an  indefinite  mass  of  fluid  bounded  by  a 
portion  of  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  b  to  which  the  filament  is 
normal.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  that  every  part  of  the  boundary 
(except  the  curved  surface)  of  the  mass  of  fluid  should  be  at  a  finite 
or  sensible  distance  from  the  base  of  the  filament,  and  that  the  fila- 
ment should  be  of  finite  length,  in  order  to  ensui*e  that  the  pressure 
at  its  base  should  be  A'  -  £l/b. 

The  quantity  JI  is  small  in  compai*ison  with  A".  For  K  is 
2Trp*fyl{z)dz,  where  z  is  the  distance  of  the  base  of  the  filament  from 
the  surface  of  a  shell  concentric  with  the  sphere  of  radius  b  and 
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within  it,  \j.{z)  is  a  function  (unknown)  of  z,  and  the  integral  is 
taken  between  the  limits  0  and  b ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 


H^'lirp^  fU^{z)dz, 


The  only  values  of  \\f(z)dz  which  have  a  sensible  effect  in  building 
up  either  integral  are  those  for  which  z  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  6,  because  of  the  supposition  that  the  forces  are  insensible  at 
sensible  distances.  Hence  H  must  be  small  in  comparison  with  K  as 
stated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  b  be  made  infinite  Hjb  is  zero,  and 
therefore  the  integral  K  is  the  pressure  which  would  be  produced  at 
the  base  of  the  filament  if  it  abutted  against  the  plane  boundary  of 
an  otherwise  infinite  mass  of  fi.uid,  as  OS,  in  Fig.  328,  against  the 
plane  IK.  Clearly  then  if  OMN  represent  the  attracting  sphere 
and  OS  the  filament  in  contact  with  the  sphere  at  0,  Hjb  is  the 
amount  which  must  be  deducted  on  account  of  the  want  of  the 
menisciLs  MIOKN ;  that  is  Hjb  is  the  pressure  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  meniscus  acting  alone.  K  has  been  called  the 
intrinsic  jjressure  on  the  fluid. 

677.  Intrinsic  Pressure  and  Pressure  due  to  Curvature. — Since 
there  is  no  attraction  on  a  filament  of  fi^nite  length  in  the  interior 
of  an  infinite  mass  of  fiuid,  the  atti-action  upwards  exerted  on  the 
filament  OS  by  the  sphere  OMN  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
attraction  in  the  opposite  direction  that  would  be  exerted  by  the 
ma£>H  below  the  sphere,  required  to  make  the  attracting  matter 
infinite  in  all  directions.  But  the  latter  attraction  must  be  equal  to 
the  attraction  exerted  on  the  filament  by  the  sphere  OPQ,  together 
with  the  attraction  due  to  the  double  meniscus  MIQONRP.  The 
attraction  of  the  single  meniscus  MIONR  is  by  the  result  obtained 
above  of  amount  /Z/&,  and  is  directed  upwards.  Hence  the  down- 
ward attraction  of  all  the  fluid  below  the  plane  lOK  upon  the  infinite 
filament  also  below  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it  is  K  -  Hjb  +  Hjhy 
or  K,  Thus  the  attraction  of  all  the  matter  below  the  plane  lOK  on  a 
filament,  also  below  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it,  is  equal  to  the 
attraction  K  in  the  same  direction  exerted  by  an  infinite  mass  below 
the  plane  on  a  filament  above  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it. 

Further,  the  attraction  of  the  meniscus  PKOIQ  on  the  filament 
below  the  plane  is  the  same  as  the  attraction  of  the  meniBcus  MIOXK 
on  the  same  mass.  For  consider  any  element  of  the  meniscns 
PKOIQ  at  q^  Fig.  328,  and  a  corresponding  and  equal  element  of 
MIOKN  at  q,  a  point  in  the  normal  to  lOK  through  q  and  as  far 
from  the  plane  lOK  as  ^  is.  Drawing  the  isosceles  triangles  Ogr^ 
Oq'r  (in  Fig.  328),  we  see  that  the  element  at  q  exerts  no  action 
along  the  filament  on  the  part  Or,  nor  q'  on  Or',  Hence  the  upward 
action  of  q'  on  the  filament  terminating  at  0  is  the  same  as  that  of 
q  on  the  part  of  the  filament  below  r.     Hence  the  total  action  of  the 
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meniscus  PKOIQ  on  the  filament  OS  is  upwards  and  of  the  same 
amount  as  the  attraction  exerted  on  the  filament  OS  hy  MIONK. 
Hence  if  *S^  be  the  downward  attraction  of  the  sphere  POQ  on  OSy 
we  have  S  -  Hjb  =  A",  that  is 

^=A'+^.  (2) 

Thus  the  attraction  of  an  infinite  mass  bounded  by  a  convex 
spherical  surface  of  radius  h  on  an  indefinitely  long  filament  of  the 
mass  having  its  base  at  0  is  K+Hjh  per  unit  area  of  cross-section, 
and  this  is  the  pressure  at  0.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  is 
concave  the  pressure  is  A"  -  Hjb,  From  this  Laplace  concludes  that 
the  part  of  this  attraction  due  to  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface 
between  two  planes  intersecting  in  the  radius  at  0,  and  inclined  at  a 
small  angle  dd,  is  (K-H/b)de. 

Laplace  supposes  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  is  unity ;  if  we 
suppose  that  the  density  is  p  the  values  of  K  and  H,  if  these  quanti- 
ties have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them  above,  must  be  multiplied  by 
p^j  since  both  the  fiuid  and  the  filament  have  the  density  p.  We 
shall  suppose,  however,  that  this  has  been  taken  account  of  in  calcu- 
lating A"  and  J7,  that  is  that  K  =  2Tr/p'\p{z)dz,  and  similarly  for  H, 

678.  Secondary  Principle  of  Contractile  Film. — The  reader  will 
have  perceived  that  Il/by  the  pre^ure  due  to  the  curvature  of  the 
surface  is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  produced  by  a  contractile  film 
on  the  surface  of  tension  7'=///2,  where  T  is  defined  as  in  §  20-4 
above.  This  idea  of  a  contractile  film  is  due  to  Thomas  Young  who 
gave  a  theory  of  capillary  phenomena  in  which  he  used  this  secondary 
principle  before  Laplace  took  up  the  subject ;  and  he  moreover  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  action  by  means  of  molecular  forces.  A 
most  instructive  discussion  of  the  work  of  Young  and  Laplace  w^ill 
be  found  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  papers  Ow  the  Theory  of  Surf  ewe  ForceSy 
PhU.  Mag.,  Oct.  and  Dec.  1890. 

B79.  Physieal  Meaning  of  K. — The  physical  meaning  of  JC  is 
explained  above,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  it  a  little  more 
fully.  It  is  the  pull  per  unit  area  of  cross-section  exerted  upon  the 
infinitely  thin  column  OS,  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  an 
infinite  mass  in  which  OS  is  embedded  and  which  is  bounded  by  a 
plane  surface  lOK  perpendicular  to  0*S^.  At  any  point  aS^,  therefore, 
it  must  be  balanced  by  a  pressure  A,  applied  to  the  column.  The 
action  is  similar  to  that  between  two  portions  of  a  solid  held  together 
by  mutual  attractions.  One  hemisphere  of  the  earth  is  pressed 
against  the  other  across  the  common  plane  of  contact.  The  pressures 
in  opposite  directions  exerted  by  the  fluid  beyond  on  the  opposite 
faces  of  a  central  slice  are  of  course  balanced  by  elastic  reaction. 
The  pressure  would  be  measui*ed  by  the  force  per  unit  area  which 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  pull  the  hemispheres  apart.  That 
liquids  can  sustain  great  tension  when  freed  from  air  is  an  ascer- 
tained experimental  fact. 

The  pressure  K  is  not  experienced  by  any  solid  immersed  in  the 
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fluid,  or  by  any  material  sheet  separating  two  parts  of  the  flaid. 
For  by  the  insertion  of  a  solid  body  two  other  surfaces  are  brought 
into  existence  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  thrust  K^  back  into  the 
liquid  on  each  column  of  unit  area  ending  on  the  surface  of  the  solid. 
All  that  any  arrangement  immersed  in  the  fluid  can  detect  depends 
on  the  pressure  applied  to  the  suif ace  from  without,  the  pressure  due 
to  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  fluid,  and  the  effects  of  curvature  of 
the  surface  and  motion  of  the  fluid. 

If,  however,  a  small  spherical  hollow  of  radius  r  be  formed  within 
the  fluid  the  pressure  within  it  becomes  K-Hjr.  Ujr  is  prevented 
from  being  infinitely  great  by  the  discreteness  of  the  substance  when 
r  is  so  small  as  to  be  comparable  with  molecular  dimensions,  and  the 
pressure  is  in  the  limit  K.  This  point  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
here,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  to  notice  that  since  the  law  changes 
Avhen  r  is  of  the  order  of  the  range  of  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the 
liquid,  this  range  must  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  KjT.  Thus 
K  is  the  pressure  within  a  spherical  hollow  in  the  fluid  of  very  small 
radius. 

680.  Tonng's  Estimate  of  Molecular  Dimensions. — Young 
supposed  that  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  was  constant 
over  its  range  and  beyond  was  equal  to  zero.  On  this  theory  he 
arrived  at  an  estimate  a  of  the  range  as  given  by  the  equation 
T=^\aK.  Taking  K  as  23,000  atmospheres,  and  J' as  3  grains  per 
lineal  inch  he  found  that  "  the  extent  of  the  cohesive  force  must  be 
limited  to  about  the  250  millionth  of  an  inch,"  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  result :  ''  Within  similar  limits  of  uncertainty 
we  may  obtain  something  like  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  mutuid 
distance  of  the  particles  of  vapours,  and  even  of  the  actual  magnitude 
of  the  elementary  atoms  of  liquids,  as  supposed  to  be  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  each  other;  for  if  the  distance  at  which  the  force  of 
eohesion  begins  is  constant  at  the  same  temperature,  and  if  the 
particles  of  steam  are  condensed  when  they  approach  within  this 
distance,  it  follows  that  at  60**  of  Fahrenheit  the  distance  of  the 
particles  of  pure  aqueous  vapour  is  about  the  250  millionth  of  an 
inch  ;  and  since  the  density  of  this  vapour  is  about  one  sixty- 
thousandth  of  that  of  water  the  distance  of  the  particles  must  be 
about  40  times  as  great,  consequently  the  mutual  distance  of  the 
particles  must  be  about  the  ten  thousand  mUlionth  of  an  inch." 
After  some  remarks  on  the  eflfect  of  temperature  he  continues,  *'  on 
the  whole  it  appears  tolerably  safe  to  conclude,  that  ....  the 
diameter  or  distance  of  the  particles  of  water  is  between  the  two 
thousand  and  the  ten  thousand  millionth  of  an  inch.'* 

Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  fluid 
and  Fp  be  the  attraction  of  the  infinite  mass  above  lOK  (Fig.  '^2^\ 
per  unit  of  length,  on  any  element  dx  of  the  filament  OS^  supposed 
of  unit  cross- section,  the  whole  force  is  fFpdx,  the  integral  being 
taken  along  the  length  OS.  But  this  is  the  whole  work  which  would 
have  to  be  done  in  carrying  away  a  quantity  of  matter  p  from  the 
base  0  of  the  filament  to  an  infinite  distance  from  lOK,     Thus  we 
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m&7  obtain  an  estimate  of  A'  by  measuring  the  work  ilone  in  ev&pofa- 
ting  the  liquid.  In  this  way  K  has  been  found  to  be  nlKHit  25,0110 
atmospheres  for  water. 

6K].  Case  of  Two  Fluids  in  Contact. — Lord  Rayloiglt  has  ex- 
tended Laplace's  results  to  the  case  of  two  fluids  in  conta':t.  Let 
OMN  be  a  sphere  of  density  p,  surroiinded  on  all  sides  by  an  infinite 
fluid  of  density  p^.  Let  AO,  OH\x  two  columns  which  ai-e  theoreti- 
cally    indefinitely     long,    but 

which  in  reality  extend  from  kig.  329. 

the  surface  on  either  side  only 
to  a  distance  which  is  great  in 
comparison  with  the  ninge  of 
molecular  forces,  and  which 
Dkeet  :it  the  point  0  in  the 
surface.  If  each  fluid  acts 
upon  the  other,  as  it  would 
act  ujion  itKelf  except  for  the 
difference  in  density,  we  may 
suppose  that  we  have  here 
simply  the  case  of  an  uninter- 
rupted infinite  mass  of  fluid  of 
density  p,,  with  a  sphere  OMX 

of  detif<ity  p,  -  ^,  superim^iosed.  The  pressure  will  fall  ofl'  along  the 
filament  AO  from  A  towards  0,  and  the  amount  of  falling-off  along 
any  element  ds  will  be  the  attraction  of  the  sphere  of  density  p,  -  p, 
upon  the  matter  of  the  element.  Hence  the  whole  falling-off  of 
pressure  from  J  to  0  is 

P*,-ft)(A'  +  ff/S) 
where  h  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere  QMX,  and  K  and  //  are  the  con- 
stants obtained  by  Laplace's   process  for   a  fluid  of   unit    densitj'. 
Similarly  the  falling-ofi'  of  pressure  from  0  to  ^  is 

The  prMfSure  at  A  therefore  exceeds  the  preK.sure  at  Ji  by  the  sum  of 
these,  that  is  by 

W-p,')A'+(p,-P,)'"-*"+"'- 

There  is  thus  an  excess  of  pressure  A''  which  i 
curvature  and  proportional  to  p/  -  p,',  and  a 
which  is  proportional  to  the  curvature  and  to  (p,  -  p,)'. 

If  there  be  three  different  media,  and  ^'„,  H'„,  H' ^^  be  values  of 
W  for  the  first  in  contact  with  the  second,  the  second  in  contact 
with  the  third,  and  the  third  in  contact  with  the  first;  then  since 
these  ara  proportional  to  {p,  -  p,)',  (p^  -  p,)',  (p,  -  pj)',  we  have 

This  relation  is  not  confirmed  by  experiment,  and  hence  the  suppo- 
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sition  made  above  as  to  the  action  of  one  fluid  on  another  must 
be  incoiTect.  There  is  not  really  any  sufficient  physical  reason  for 
supposing  it  to  be  correct. 

If  the  third  fluid  is  air,  then  approximately  ^3  =  0,  and   JH^^- 

Jlii-  sJJ^r     Since  H^>H^  this  gives  H^^^H^-H^^  which  19 con- 
firmed by  experiment.     See  §  685. 

The  investigation  given  above  may,  however,  serve  to  show  how 
capillary  pressure  may  entirely  disappear  if  the  transition  from  one 
fluid  to  the  other  is  made  sufficiently  gradual.  Take  the  case  of 
transition  from  density  0  to  density  p.  Let  the  change  be  made  in 
two  steps,  first  from  fluid  of  density  zero  to  fluid  of  density  \  p,  then 
from  the  latter  to  fluid  of  density  p,  and  let  the  stratum  of  fluid  of 
half -density  be  of  thickness  great  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of 
curvature.  At  each  step  the  difference  of  capillary  pressure  is  only 
one  quarter  of  that  due  to  the  sudden  transition  from  0  to  p,  and 
thus  altogether  half  the  efiect  is  lost  by  the  interposition  of  the  layer. 
If  there  were  three  equal  steps  the  efiect  would  be  reduced  to  one- 
third,  and  so  on.  When  the  number  of  steps  is  infinite  the  capillary 
pressure  disappears  altogether. 

682.  Surface  of  Double  Curvature. — In  general  the  curved  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  is  not  spherical,  but  has  different  curvatures  in 
different  planes  through  the  normal  at  any  point.  But  at  any  point 
the  surface  may  be  regarded  as  practically  coincident  there  with 
a  given  determinate  quadric  surface.  For,  let  the  origin  be  taken  at 
any  point  on  the  surface,  the  normal  at  that  point  as  the  axis  of  z^ 
and  the  axes  x,  y  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  origin.     The  equation  of  the  surface  may  be  written 

z  =  aa?  +  2yxy  +  (iy'+  &c.,  (3) 

where  under  the  &c.  are  comprised  higher  powers  and  products  of 
ic,  ?/.  Hence,  if  z  be  taken  very  small  and  of  constant  value,  c,  (3) 
is  the  equation  of  the  section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  and  at  a  distance  c  from  it.  If  we  take  x,  y  as  infini- 
tesimals of  the  first  order,  and  if  we  neglect  infinitesimals  of  the  third 
and  higher  orders,  viz.^  jt^^x^y^xA/^,  &c.,  we  have  for  the  equation  of 
the  section 

aa?+  2yxy  +  /3y*  =  c.  (4) 

This  is  the  equation  of  what  is  called  the  indicatrix  of  the  surface, 
and  is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  or  a  pair  of  parallel  straight  lines 
according  as  a/3  -  y*  is  positive,  negative,  or  zero. 

The  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  origin  in  the  plane  of  zx  i^ 
drz/cbr,  and  is  therefore  2  a,  and  the  curvature  in  the  plane  of  zy  is 
is  similarly  2/3.  For  dz/dx  is  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  at  O  of 
the  tangent  to  the  surface  in  the  plane  of  xz,  and  is  zero.  The  rate  at 
which  this  zero  tangent  is  increasing  with  x  must  be  the  rate  at  which 
the  tangent  line  is  changing  its  direction  at  0  per  unit  length  of 
displacement  of  the  point  of  contact  along  the  curve.     Hence,  if  2  a 
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13  positive,  th^  radius  of  curvature  is  along  the  positive  direction 
of  z. 

Now,  let  the  axes  of  a;,  y  be  turned  round  through  any  angle  6, 
and  denote  the  new  x,  y  by  a:',  y\     We  have 

X  =  xco&B  -  y  sin^,    y  =  .x'sin B  +  ^'cos 6. 

Tlie  equation  of  the  surface  becomes 

5;  =  (a  cos*  ^  +  2  y  sin  tf  cos  ^  +  iS  sin*  d)a;'* 

-  2{(a  -  /3)sin^cos^  -  y(cos*d  -  ^ux*e))xy 
+  (a  sin*  ^  -  2  y  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  /3  cos*  ^)y  *. 

The  curvature  in  the  plane  of  xz  is 

'2{a  cos*  ^  +  2  y  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  /3  sin*  6) 
and  that  in  the  plane  of  yz  is 

2(a  sin*  ^  -  2  y  sin  ^ cos  ^  +  /3  cos*tf ). 

The  sum  of  these  curvatures  is  2(a  +  /3),  so  that  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  iu  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  through 
the  normal  has  always  the  same  value.  If,  then,  the  curvature  has 
its  maximum  value  in  a  plane  through  the  normal  it  has  its  minimum 
value  in  the  plane  through  the  normal  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
These  are  called  the  principal  curvatures,  and  their  sum  is  2  (a  +  /3). 

Consider  now  two  planes  making  angles  Q  and  Q-{-dB  with  the 
axis  of  X,  The  curvature  is  2  (a  cos  *  0  +  2  y  sin  0  cos  0  +  /3  sin  *  0),  and 
the  portion  of  the  surface  between  them  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fraction  ddjir  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
reciprocal  of  this  expression.  Hence,  for  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  of  matter  beyond  the  surface  on  a  filament  having  its 
base  at  0,  of  unit  cross-section,  and  imbedded  in  the  attracting  mass 
we  have 


K  ±  ^Hf{a  cos*  ^  +  2 y sin  ^  cos  ^  +  /3  sin*  6)d 6 


=.K±iH(a  +  i3)  =  K±iffi^^  +  ^y  (5) 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  surface  is 
concave  or  convex.  E  and  B'  denote  the  two  principal  radii  of 
<;urvature. 

688.  Energy  Theory  of  Capillarity.  Surface  Tension  Identical 
with  Energy  per  Unit  of  Surface. — Some  twenty-five  years  later 
a  new  theory  of  capillarity  was  given  by  Gauss,  in  which  the  idea 
of  the  energy  of  the  sut»tance  was  employed.  The  molecules  of 
the  fluid  being  supposed  to  act  on  one  another,  and  on  the  mole- 
cules of  a  solid  with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  with  forces  which 
are  functions  of  the  distance  between  the  particles,  an  expression  can 
be  written  down  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  fluid,  and  from  the 
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principle  that  the  potential  energy  must  always  tend  to  become  less, 
the  form  of  the  surfnce  in  different  cases  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
Gauss  diMsussed  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  restrictions  as  to  tlie 
law  of  force  between  tbo  particles  I'oquired  to  bring  the  conclusions 
of  theoiT  into  harmony  with  observed  phenomena.  One  point  left 
unexplained  by  Laplace  was  fully  covered  by  Gauss's  theor}',  the 
observed  fact  that  when  a  given  fluid  and  solid  are  in  contact  the 
fluid  surface  always  meets  the  solid  at  the  same  angle.  We  shall  not 
deal  with  this  theory  at  present,  but  will  assume  the  secondary  prin- 
ciple of  superficial  tension,  and  the  constancy  of  the  angle  of  contact 
of  a  fluid  with  a  solid. 

The  theory  oC  energy  leads  not  less  directly  to  the  notion 
of  superficial  tension  than  does  the  theory  of  Laplace.  For,  if  a 
portion  of  a  fluid  has  its  surface  increased,  the  increased  number  of 
molecule.s  which  now  lie  in  or  neai'  the  surface  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  other  molecules  against  molecular 
attractions,  and  so  work  must  have  been  spent  on  the  sub.itance  from 
outside  to  effect  the  extension.  Consequently,  apart  from  any  chan^ 
of  energy  due  to  thermal  action,  or  to  the  action  of  grarity,  the 
potential  energy  of  the  substance  has  in  this  case  been  increased 
from  E  to  A',,  where  A',  -A'  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
external  forces  in  extending  the  surface.  If  the  surface  he  incrensed 
from  ^'„  to  iS'i,  the  work  done  per  unit  area  in  stretching  the  film  is 
(E^  -  E^)j{S^  -  .■>'„).  And  it  is  clear  that  the  molecular  forces  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  area  of  the  surface  so  as  to  diminish  £,  agnin 
towards  £',,  that  is  there  seems  to  observation,  which  can  take  no 
account  of  the  molecular  forces,  to  be  a  contractile  film  connected 
by  cohesion  with  the  fluid  beyond,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  solid 
with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  and  by  this  film  the  pheoomcn« 
appear  to  be  caused.  We  shall  speak  as  if  (iiis 
Fia.  330.  film  really  existed,  and  in  a  sense  it  does  so  exist, 

but  the  I'eadev  must  not  be  led  into  any  too  gross 
conception  of  its  reality. 

Let  Alt  be  a  line  drawn  on  a  surface  film,  then 
along  the  surface  across  any  element  ds  of  AB  (he 
film  tends  to  contract.     Let  E  be  the  force  across 
tls :  Fjds  is  called  the  surface  tension  of  the  film, 
and  is  usually  denoted    by  T.     It  will  be  clear 
that  if  the  film  be  in  equilibrium  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  surface  tension  must  be  the  same  at  all  points.     If  the 
film  be  "tretched  from  area  .S'^  to  S,  without  alteration  of  surface- 
tension  we  must  have  7'(.S'|  -  .S^  =  work  spent  from  external  sources 
in  increasing  this  area.     For  let  the  boundary  be  displaced  along  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  film,  through  a  small  distance  ii  in  a  direction 
inclined  at  an  angle  H  to  the  normal  drawn  outward  in  that  plane 
at  the  point.     The  work  done  against  the  surface  tension  {which 
acts  perpendicular  to  the  boundary)   across  an  element  d*  of  the 
boundary  is  TiicoaOde.     But  wcosfltfe  is  the  area  dS  described  by 
the  element  da,  and  therefore  the  whole  work  done  in  stretching 
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the  film  is/TdS,  the  iotegral  being  taken  round  the  boundary.  Of 
course  at  places  where  6  is  greater  than  v/2  the  element  of  area 
added  is  negative,  that  is,  there  is  there  contraction  of  the  film.  If 
T  be  constant  the  work  done  is  T/dS  or  T{S^  -  S^),  Clearly  on  the 
supposition  of  constant  tension  the  whole  work  done  in  creating  a 
surface  of  area  S  is  TS.  T  may  therefore  be  interpreted  as  the 
energy  per  unit  of  area  of  the  surface. 

As  an  elementary  example  a  simple  arrangement,  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  rough  determination  of  surface  tension,  may  be 
considered.  A  rectangular  frame  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and 
is  filled  by  a  soap- film  the  lower  edge  of  which  adheres  to  a  horizonted 
wire  which  is  movable  upwards  or  downwards.  If  ^  be  the  distance 
between  the  vertical  sides  of  the  frame  the  whole  upward  force  with 
which  the  film  pulls  up  the  wire  is  Tl,  If  the  wire  is  pulled  down  a 
distance  h  the  work  done  is  7%Z,  that  is  TW,  if  S  denote  the  increase 
Ih  of  surface.  The  surface-tension  T  can  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  force  TL 

684.  Thermal  Change  in  Stretching  a  Liquid  Surface. — When  a 
film  of  liquid  is  extended  quickly  its  temperature  changes,  falling  as 
a  rule;  and  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  film  in  order  that  its 
temperatui*e  may  remain  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  water -film  the 
Amount  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture constant  as  the  film  is  extended,  is  dynamically  equivalent  to 
about  half  as  much  as  energy  as  is  spent  in  stretching  it  against  the 
constant  surface-tension.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  surface- 
tension  is.  a  function  of  the  temperature ;  the 
theory  of  the  action  will  be  explained  in  vol.  ii. 
in  the  chapter  on  Thermodynamiica, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dimensional 
formula  of  T  is  that  of  force  per  unic  length, 
that  is  [MT-*\ 

Let  Fig.  8B1  be  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  bounded  by  a  vertical  wall,  straight,  or 
only  so  slightly  curved  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  straight.  The  section  is  supposed  made  by« 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  media.  In  general  the  fluid  surface, 
whether  the  wall  be  vertical  or  not,  makes  a 
definite  angle  with  the  wall-surface.  If  PT'  be  the  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  diagram  of  a  tangent-plane  to  the  surface  at  P,  the  angle 
WPT  is  called  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  surface  at  P. 
In  moat  cases  the  three  media  A^B^C  in  contact  atP  are  the  liquid, 
air,  and  the  material  of  the  solid  wall.  For  mercury  in  contact  with 
glass  in  presence  of  air  as  a  third  medium  the  angle  WPT  is  about 
48^  Frequently  the  supplement  of  the  angle  WPT  is  taken  as  the 
angle  of  contact.  When  the  medium  B  is  air  the  angle  so  taken 
is  often  called  the  air-angle  of  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  solid. 
'  685.  "  Triangle  of  Tensions.'* — In  some  cases  the  three  media  are 
three  liquids,  or  two  liquids  and  air,  and  theoretically  it   might 
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appear  that  there  should  be  equilibrum  with  the  three  surfaces, 
inclined  to  one  another,  so  that  each  of  the  different  tensions  T^,  T^  T^ 
in  a  plane  cutting  the  meeting  edge  at  right  angles  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two,  as  in  the 
triangle  of  forces.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,* 
the  triangle  of  tensions  is  never  possible,  for  one  of  three  fluids 
will  always  flow  over  the  separating  surface  of  the  other  two.  All 
experimenters  have  arrived  at  this  result.  For  example,  Marangoni 
{Pogg.  Ann,  143,  1871)  states  that  **  the  interface  between  two 
fluids  has  a  smaller  surface-tension  than  the  difference  of  the  sur- 
face-tensions of  the  substances  themselves  (with  the  exception  of 
quicksilver)."  Thus,  if  we  have  two  fluids  of  which  the  surface- 
tensions  in  contact  with  air  are  T^^  T^,  the  surface-tension  7*,, 
of  the  two  in  contact  is  less  than  T^^ -  T^.  Hence  T^>T^  +  y,,  and 
the  fluid  T^  is  spread  over  the  surface  separating  the  fluid  of 
tension  T^  from  air.  A  drop  of  oil  cannot  stand  upon  water  unless 
the  water  is  already  covered  with  a  film  of  oil.  Nor  is  mercury 
really  an  exception.  As  has  been  proved  by  Quincke,  a  drop  of 
water  will  spread  over  the  surface  of  clean  mercury ;  in  ordinary 
circumstances  a  drop  of  water  only  stands  on  a  mei-cury  surface 
because  of  the  existence  over  the  latter  of  a  greasy  film. 

686.  Film  of  Oil  on  Surface  of  Water.  Effect  of  Oil  on 
Waves. — A  drop  of  oil  placed  on  a  water  surface  immediately  spreads 
in  a  thin  film  over  the  sui-face,  and  thus  the  eftective  superficial 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  altered.  After  the  film  has  become 
thin,  still  further  thinning  increases  the  surface-tenbion.  Thus,  if 
the  water  changes  the  form  of  its  surface,  as  in  wave- motion,  where 
there  is  conti^action  of  the  area  there  is  thickening  of  the  oil  film  and 
consequent  diminution  of  tension,  and  where  there  is  extension  of 
area  there  is  thinning  of  the  film  and  increase  of  tension.  Forces 
are  thus  called  into  play  which  tend  to  restore  the  former  configui^- 
tion,  and  the  film  of  oil  opposes  the  periodic  changes  of  area  of 
surface  involved  in  wave- propagation.  The  ripples  and  small  super- 
imposed waves  are  by  this  action  smoothed  out,  and  the  effect  which 
these  would  have  in  causing  the  crests  of  the  large  waves  to  advance 
and  break  aie  avoided.  This  explanation  of  the  action  of  oil  upon 
waves  is  due  to  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds.t 

687.  Effect  of  Alteration  of  Thickness  on  Surface-Tensions.— 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  that  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
surface-tension  with  thinning  and  thickening  of  the  film  is  shown 
also  by  films  of  soap  and  water.  Let  a  soap-film  be  caught  in  a 
ring  of  wire  by  dipping  the  ring  into  a  flat  dish  containing  a  soap- 
solution.  If  the  plane  of  the  ring  be  kept  horizontal  every  part  of 
the  film  must  have  the  same  tension.  But  if  the  plane  be  held  in 
the  vertical  position,  and  the  film  remain  in  equilibrium,  it  is  clear 
that  the  tension  at  the  top  must  be  greater  than  that  at  the  bottom. 


•       (4 


On  The  Theory  of  S.urface  Forces,"   Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.  1890  ;  see  also  Lord 
Rayleigh's  note  in  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  10th  edition,  p.  287. 
t  BriL  Assn.  Rep.,  1880. 
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by  the  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  intermediate  portion 
of  the  film.  The  liquid  slowly  diuins  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
and  the  film  thins  above.  This  goes  on  until  the  upper  part  reaches 
a  certain  limiting  thickness  when  the  surface-tension  begins  to 
diminish  and  the  film  breaks.  This  takes  places  when  the  thickness 
becomes  comparable  with  molecular  dimensions,  and  the  measurement 
of  the  limiting  thickness  enables  an  estimate  of  these  dimensions  to 
be  arrived  at.  Experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
Professors  Reinold  and  RUcker.*  The  results  will  be  described  in 
vol.  ii. 

688.  Diminution  of  Surface-TenBion  of  Water  produced  by  Dis- 
solved Substances. — The  solubility  of  a  substance  in  water  leads  to 
a  gradation  of  surface-tension  from  the  value  for  pure  water  to  that 
for  as  strong  a  solution  of  the  substance  as  may  be  made.  For 
example,  a  fragment  of  camphor  placed  on  water  dissolves,  and  the 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  diminished,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
the  greater  the  amount  of  camphor  present  in  the  water  at  the 
surface.  If  this  be,  as  it  usually  is,  unequal  round  the  piece  of 
camphor,  the  substance  is  pulled  towards  the  side  on  which  there  is 
greater  tension ;  and  the  curious  motions  of  a  piece  of  camphor  on 
water  are  due  to  this  cause.  The  camphor  di&solves,  the  part 
dissolved  is  drawn  out  in  consequence  of  the  superior  tension 
of  the  surrounding  water-surface.  If  the  surface  be  touched  by 
the  finger  the  motion  may  be  stopped  by  the  film  of  grease  com- 
municated to  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  clean  surface  of  the  water. 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  determined  the  thickness  of  olive  oil  necessary  to 
stop  the  motion  of  small  fragments  of  camphor,  by  determining  the 
weight  of  oil  added  and  the  area  of  the  vessel.  He  found  that  8 
milligramme  upon  a  circular  sui-face  84  cms.  in  diameter  sufficed. 
This  gives  a  film  I'B  x  lO*^  cm.  thick :  and  Lord  Bayleigh  estimates 
that  a  thickness  of  2  millionths  of  a  millimetre  would  have  been 
enough  if  the  surface  had  been  perfectly  clean  to  begin  with. 

The  diminution  of  surface-tension  produced  by  adding  alcohol  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  flooding  an  inclined  plate  of  glass  with  water 
coloured  by  aniline,  and  then  drawing  horizontally  along  the  middle 
of  the  adhering  coating  of  water  a  cameFs-hair  brush  which  has  been 
dipped  in  alcohol.  The  liquid  will  be  drawn  on  each  side  from  the 
alcohol,  and  will  run  upwards  on  the  upper  side  and  downwards  on 
the  lower  side,  leaving  bare  the  middle  part  of  the  plate.  The  running 
up  will  continue  until  the  liquid  has  become  so  deep  on  the  plate  that 
it  flows  back  by  the  action  of  gravity.  If  a  brush  dipped  in  ether 
be  held  close  to  the  surface  of  the  layer  of  water,  the  water  will  be 
drawn  away  from  that  place  all  round. 

689.  The  "Tears  of  Strong  Wine." — In  the  same  way,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  is  to  be  explained  the 

.phenomenon  of  "tears  of  strong  wine.".   Wine  partially  filling  a 
bottle  or  glass  gives  a  film  standing  up  round   the  side,  which  is 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  R,  S.  1881. 
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continuous  with  a  thin  film  wetting  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  From 
this  the  alcdhol  evaporates  more  quickly  than  the  water,  and  so  the 
tension  inci'eases.  The  tension  heing  stronger  above,  the  liquid  is 
pulled  up  the  side^  until  it  runs  down  in  drops.  If  the  wine  is  con> 
tained  in  a  partially  filled  stoppered  bottle  the  motion  does  not  go  on, 
as  the  evaporation  ceases  when  the  vapour  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
liquid.  The  motion  can  be  made  to  begin,  however,  by  opening  the 
bottle  and  drawing  off  the  vapour  by  sucking  it  up  through  a 
tube  inserted  so  that  its  lower  end  is  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  is  too  strong  or  too  weak  the  "tears" 
will  not  be  shown.  A  solution  of  about  2;")  per  cent,  strength  gives 
the  best  effect. 

600.  Elevation  and  Depression  of  Liquid  in  Tubes  and  between 
Plates. — We  can  now  explain  the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  liquid 


Fig.  33-2. 


Fig. 383. 


^^^^ 


Fig.  334. 


< 


in  a  tube  or  between  two  plates.  Fig.  882  shows  the  elevation  of 
water  in  a  glass  tube  above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  surface  in  a 
wide  outer  vessel.  Fig.  838  the  depression  of  a  fiuid  like  mercury  in 
a  similar  tube.  In  the  case  of  water  the  general  result  of  experiments 
gives  zero  for  the  angle  of  contact,  that  is  the  air-angle  is  J  80^, 
in  the  case  of  mercury  the  angle  is  finite  and  about  48^.  Consider 
tw^o  points,  one  P  on  the  free  level  surface  in  the  outer  vessel,  the 
other  Q  on  the  surface  of  the  meniscus  in  the  tube,  at  some  distance 
from  the  wall  of  the  tube.  The  pressure  in  the  liquid  at  the  surface 
is  K,  at  the  same  level  under  the  tube  it  is  -K"  -  Jir(l/r,  + 1//*,),  if  r„  r, 
be  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point  Q,  and  c  be  its 
height  above  P.  Since  these  two  pressures  must  be  the  same  we 
have 

or  writing  2T  for  If, 

(fi) 

Figs.  884  and  885  show  more  exactly  the  form  of  the  surface  in 
\f  ide  tubes.     The  dotted  line  in  each  case  is  the  undisturbed  level. 
If  the  tube  be  of  small  radius  a,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  r,  must 
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be  very  Dearly  equal  to  r,.     At  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  r^  is 
equal  to  r^ :  calling  each  r  we  have 


9P^ 


2tI 


(7) 


If  the  liquid  meet  the  tube  at  a  finite  angle  a,  the  curvature  in  a 
meridian  section  at  the  edge  is,  we  suppose,  l/r,  that  in  the  other 
normal  plane  is  cos  a/a.  For  the  surface  at  the  line  of  contact  with 
the  tube  is  inclined  at  the  angle  a  to  the  generating  lines  of  the 
tubular  surface.  Hence  a  narrow  ring  of  the  surface  at  that  line 
must  coincide  with  a  spherical  surfaoe  of  radius  a/cos  a.     Hence  if  z 


Fig.  385. 


be  the  height  of  the  edge  of  the  meniscus  above  the  free  surface 
level  we  have 


mil    ,  COSa 

\r         a 


(«) 


But  the  total  upward  pull  exerted  by  the  film  upon  the  fluid  is 
'2iraTcosa,  and  if  h  be  the  mean  height  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised, 
we  have 

7rargph  =  2'nraTcosa, 
or 

.cos  a 


gph  =  2T- 


a 


(9) 


Now,  since  the  tube  is  very  narrow,  h  is  very  nearly  equal  to  «, 
and  therefore 


\r        a 


(10) 


that  is  r  =  a /cos  a,  and  the  two  radii  of  curvature  are  to  a  high  degree 
of  approximation  the  same  at  the  edge  of  the  meniscus.  But,  at 
the  lowest  point  gpz  =  2T/r,  if  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  there : 
hence  we  have  there  also  l/r  =  cosa/a,  and  each  of  the  curvatures  is 
the  same  both  at  the  lowest  pohit  of  the  meniscus  and  also  at  the 
edge,  and  they  must  be  the  same  approximately  at  all  points.  The 
meniscus  is  therefore  part  of  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  a/cos  a. 

If  the  angle  of  contact  is  zero,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  a.  This 
is  the  case  for  water  and  for  every  liquid  which  wets  a  solid  with 
which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  tube  is  inversely  as  the 
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radius  of  the  tube.  The  same  law^  holds  for  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  near  parallel  plates ;  but  here  the  formula  is  slightly 
different.  There  is  only  one  curvature,  which  is  cos  a/a,  if  a  be  the 
half  distance  between  the  plates  and  a  the  angle  of  contact.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  if  A  be  the  mean  height  we  have 


a 


(n) 


The  height  h  is  thus  only  half  that  for  a  tube  of  diameter  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

In  this  case  if  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  curved 
surface  be  r,  the  height  z  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised  is  given  by 


T 

gpz=- 


(12) 


Fig.  336. 


Of  course,  if  the  surface  be  convex,  the  depth  h  to  which  any  point 
at  which  the  radii  of  curvature  are  rp  r,  is  sunk  below  the  fi-ee 
surface  is  given  by  (6),  and  the  depression  between  the  plates  by  (1 2). 
This  is  the  case  in  which  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  walls  of  the 

tube,  as,  for  example,  water  within 
a  tube  the  walls  of  which  have  been 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil. 

An  interesting  experiment  illus> 
trating  the  law  of  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  plates  is  made  by 
arranging  two  rectangular  plates  of 
glass  so  that  they  touch  along  a 
vertical  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ^«^(f, 
and  are  slightly  separated  by  a  thin 
wedge  at  the  other  two  vertical 
edges,  and  placing  them  with  their 
lower  horizontal  edges  in  a  trough 
of  water  coloured  with  aniline.  If  a  be  the  distance  to  which  tiie 
wedge  separates  these  latter  edges,  and  I  the  horizontal  length  of  the 
plates,  we  have  for  their  distance  apart  at  distance  jc  from  the  vertical 
edge  at  which  they  are  in  contact  xa/L  Approximately,  therefoi^e, 
the  height  z  to  which  the  water  rises  at  this  point  is  given  by 
gpz  =■  Tl/xa.     Hence 

xz=T  -   ,  (1:5) 

that  is  0:2;  is  a  constant.  Hence  the  curve  of  contact  of  the  water 
with  the  plate  is  a  rectangular  hyperbolic,  of  which  the  vertical  edge 
of  contact  of  the  plates  and  a  line  along  either  plate  coincident  with 
the  surface  are  the  asymptotes. 

691.  Form  of  Surfoce  neax  Plane  Plate  dipping  into  Liqnid. — 
Consider  now  the  form  of  the  surface  on  either  side  of  a  plane  plate 
which  dips  into  a  liquid.     Fig.  887  shows  the  form  of  the  surface,  at 
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SLuy  rate,  at  all  points  which  are  not  infinitely  close  to  the  wall. 
The  form  will  be  given  for  any  angle  of  contact  by  drawing  the 
plate  in  position  so  as  to  intersect  the  film  at  the  proper  angle.  A 
Ejection  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
edge  in  which  the  liquid  meets  the  plate,  must  be  the  linea  dastica, 
since  the  curvature  at  any  point  F  of  this  section  of  the  surface 

Fig.  337. 


is  proportional  to  the  vertical  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
undisturbed  level.  Hence  if  c  be  a  constant  the  equation  of  the 
section  is  as  we  have  seen  in  §  655 

x=-  (4a»  -  i/y±  alog'^'i^f-^^^-  +  c.  (  U) 

If  the  value  a  J'2  -  alog(l  +  v^2)  be  chosen  for  c,  0  will  be  taken  at 

the  foot  of  the  vertical  tangent  and  m  measured  horizontally  and  y 

/»«i^-A^erticalls      OA,  the   height   of  the  point  of  contact  above  0,  is 

If  p  denote  dy/dx,  the  curvature  at  any  point  F  is  {dp/dx)/{l  +i^)jf, 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  connected  with  the  ordinate  y  of  the 
point  by  the  equation. 

dp 

(l+p'y 

If  we  put  or  for  T/gp  the  equation  becomes 

^dp 

A  first  integi-al  of  this  equation  is  obtained  by  multiplying  both 
sides  by  p  and  integrating.     This  gives 

since  y  =  0  where  p  =  i).  Thus,  if  0  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent 
at  any  point  to  the  axis  of  .c,  this  equation  may  be.  written,  since 
/>  =  tanO,in  the  form  a'-cose  =  a^-iy-,  or  a^l  -co80)  =  J^,  that  is 
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Bmie  =  ^.  (IH) 

2a  ^     ' 

()92.  Theory  of  Large  Drop  on  Horizontal  Plate  or  Bubble  of 
Air  below  Plate. — ^We  can  make  various  applications  of  this  k^t 
result.  Drawing  a  horizontal  line  through  Ey  the  point  at  which  the 
curve  is  horizontal,  we  obtain  approximately  the  meridianal  section 
of  a  very  largo  circular  air  bubble  in  water  below  a  glass  plate  well 
wetted  by  the  liquid,  that  is  a  section  made  by  a  plane  through  the 
axis  of  figure. 

The  height  of  the  bubble  is  KEy  and  this  is  given  by  (17)  with  the 
negative  value  of  the  radical  (1  +jo^)i.  Hence,  y  =  2a  for  this  point. 
The  height  of  the  point  A  above  the  axis  of  abscissas  is  a  ^/2,  since 
y  =  2a8iniO,  ande  =  90^ 

If  the  height  of  the  bubble  or  the  height  of  the  point  A  be 
measured,  the  surface  tension  can  be  calculate  subject  to  a  correction 
required  for  the  neglect  of  the  curvature  in  the  other  normal  plane. 

698.  Determination  of  Surface  Tension  firom  Bubbles  and  Drops. 
— In  a  case  in  which  the  air  angle  of  contact  is  a,  let  a  horizontal 
line  be  drawn  through  the  point  C\  at  which  the  curve  is  inclined 
at  that  angle  to  the  horizontal.  Then  we  shall  have  for  the  ordinate, 
h  say,  of  that  point 

A  =  2asinja.  (19) 

Let  this,  which  is  the  height  of  the  bubble,  be  measured.  Let  also 
the  height  OA^  that  is  a  jJ2y  be  measured.  Then  a  is  known,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  a  determination  of  />  to  enable  the  surface 
tension  to  be  calculated.  Also  since  a  is  known  the  angle  of  contact 
can  be  calculated  by  (19). 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  large  drops  of  liquid  resting  on  a 
horizontal  plate  which  they  do  not  wet ;  for  example,  a  drop  of  mercury 

resting  on  a  glass  plate,  as  in  Fig.  :^S8. 
Fig.  338.  If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  top  of 

the  drop  and  y  be  measured  down- 
wards, the  formulae  given  above  apply 
without  change.  The  density  p  is, 
however,  the  density  of  the  liquid 
forming  the  drop. 

Measurement  of  drops  for  the 
determination  of  surface  tension  was  recommended  by  Gauss  in  his 
memoir  on  Capillarity,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  with  much  care 
by  Quincke.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  theory  is  imper- 
fect, as  the  complete  differential  equation  is  not  (IT)),  but 

dp 
^  f     dx       ,  cos^\  /.^.» 

where   r  is  the   radius  of  the   horizontal   section  of   the  drop  at 
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which  the  curvature  is  taken,  and  0  is  the  angle  which  the  normal 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  section.  If  ^  be  the  radius 
of  the  greatest  section,  and  x  the  abscissa  of  the  point  r  =  E  -x,  and  0 
is  the  complement  of  tsm-^p.     Hence,  cos6=p/  Jl-^pr,  and   the  (> 

This  equation  has  been  fully  treated  by  Laplace  in  a  second  supple- 
ment to  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Mecaniqits  Celeste,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses further  the  subject  of  capillarity.  He  compares  with  theory 
the  height,  measured  by  Gray-Lussac,  of  a  drop  of  mercury  a  decimetre 
in  diameter  taking  the  angle  of  contact  as  48^,  and  finds  3*897  milli- 
metres for  tbe  height,  as  against  the  observed  height  8*378  milli- 
metres. The  height  of  a  drop  of  the  same  size  had  been  previously 
found  by  Segner  to  be  3*4067  millimetres. 

The  correction  of  the  surface  tension  of  mercury  required  for 
this  term  has  been  calculated  by  Worthington,  Phil.  Mag.  Jan.  1885. 

694.  Plateau's  Experiments. — Some  remarkable  experiments 
were  made  by  Plateau  with  drops  of  olive  oil  immersed  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water,  adjusted  to  have  exactly  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  oil,  so  that  the  figure  of  a  mass  of  it  could  be  studied  without 
any  distortion  except  that  due  to  motion  imposed  upon  the  mass.  It 
was  seen  that  the  figure  of  a  drop  of  the  oil  was  spherical  when  at 
rest  under  no  force,  a  result  that  of  course  must  hold  for  all  fluids. 
The  surface-film  contracts  so  as  to  take  the  smallesit  area  consistent 
with  a  given  volume,  and  that  involves,  as  is  well  known,  the  spherical 
figure.  The  spherical  figure  is  the  only  one  of  finite  extent  which, 
when  there  is  no  constraint  as  to  boundary,  will  satisfy  the  condition 
that 

111  />.x 

where  a  is  a  constant,  which  must  hold  at  all  points. 

Also,  when  one  of  these  drops  was  pierced  through  its  centre  by 
a  vertical  wire  oiled  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  drop,  and  the  wire  was 
turned  round  its  own  axis  the  drop  bulged  out  horizontally  under 
centrifugal  force  until  ultimately,  under  some  little  disturbance,  an 
equatorial  ring  parted  from  the  main  body  and  remained  rotating 
round  the  equator  of  the  central  mass,  like  the  ring  of  Saturn  about 
the  equator  of  that  planet. 

Many  other  remarkable  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Plateau, 
and  are  described  in  his  Statique  .  .  .  des  Liquides  soumis  aux  seules 
Forces  Molecidaire,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

695.  Films  having  Two  Surfaces. — Now  let  us  consider  films 
which  have  two  surfaces  separated  by  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fluid. 
Such  are  soap  films,  which,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken  in 
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preparing  the  solution,  can  be  kept  in  existence  for  days  and  studied 
in  various  positions,  and  can  be  attached  to  boundaries  of  different 
shapes.*  In  these  cases  the  tension  of  the  film  may  be  taken  as 
twice  the  tension  of  either  surface. 

Let  the  bulb  be  closed,  p  be  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  it, 
and  F  be  the  external  atmospheric  pressure.  If  R^^  R^  be  the  prin- 
cipal radii  of  curvature  at  any  point,  we  have 


Ri    £,      IT' 


(23) 


Fig.  339. 


V 


^x 


^i 


696.  Oylindrical  Film. — As  an  illustration,  take  a  film  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  bounded  by  two  spherical  caps.  This  is  very 
easily  formed  by  suspending  two  circles  of  wire  in  horizontal  planes 

at  a  suitable  vertical  distance  apart,  and  so  that 
their  centres  are  in  one  vertical.  This  can  be  done 
by  supporting  the  lower  circle  by  three  diverging 
legs  of  wire,  and  the  upper  one  by  three  thin 
diverging  threads  attached  at  points  in  the  ring, 
then  taking  up  a  portion  of  soap  solution  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  thistle-funnel  or  tube,  placing 
the  end  of  the  tube  between  the  rings  and  blowing 
the  bubble  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  both 
rings.  If  the  tube  is  then  gently  withdrawn  while 
the  finger  closes  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  the 
bubble  can  be  left  resting  whole  between  the  rings. 
If,  then,  the  upper  ring  be  vertically  raised,  the  film 
between  them  will  be  stretched,  and  will,  as  its 
length  increases,  approach  the  cylindrical  form.  For 
by  the  raising  of  the  upper  ring  the  curvature  in  a 
vertical  section  through  the  axis  is  diminished,  while 
the  curvatiu*e  in  a  horizontal  section  is  increased. 
When  the  curvature  in  the  vertical  section  has  become  zero,  the 
curvature  of  the  other  is  at  each  point  1/a,  where  a  is  the  radius  of 
either  ring.  The  caps  closing  the  ends  will  be  spherical.  If  a  be 
the  radius  of  either  ring,  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
inside  and  outside  being  p  —  P  2^  before,  we  have  for  the  cylindrical 
body  of  the  film 

2T^=p-P.  (24) 


a 


Also  if  r  be  the  radius  of  a  spherical  cap,  we  have 

4^1  =  »- P. 
r 


(25) 


*  Take  1  part  Marseilles  soap  cut  in  small  pieces,  dissolve  in  40  parts  by 
weight  of  distilled  water  moderately  warm ;  filter  and  then  mix  15  parts  bj 
volame  with  11  of  pure  glycerine,  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  week.  On  the 
eighth  day  cool  to  Z^C.  for  6  hours,  then  filter,  placing  in  the  filter  a  closed  teft- 
tube  containing  ice  to  prevent  deposit  from  re-dissolving.  Repeat  filtering  until 
solution  is  clear,  then  put  away  in  stoppered  bottles  at  ordinary  temperature. 
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Hence  2/r^l/a,  or  2a  =«  r.  The  radias  of  the  ends  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Hence  we  have  (Fig.  339)  rsma  =  ^r^ 
or  sin  a  =  ^,  that  is  a  =  30^ . 

B97.  The  Gatenoid. — If  the  spherical  caps  be  punctured,  the 
pressure  outside  and  inside  the  cylindrical  film  will   at  once  be 
e(|ualised,  and  the  cylindrical  form  will  disappear;  and  the  surface 
will  become  one  of  revolution  about  the  line 
of    centres    of    the    two    circles,    having 
double  curvature  at  each  point  given   by 
the  equation 


1+1=0. 


(26) 


But  if  l//?j  be  the  curvature  in  a  plane 
thi-ough  the  axis,  a  meridianal  plane  as  we 
shall  call  it,  the  curvature  l/R,  in  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  this,  and  also  con- 
taining the  normal  at  the  point  P,  is,  by 
Meunier's  theorem,*  connected  with  the  dis- 
tance of  F  from  the  axis  by  the  equation  l/^,  =  co86/r,  when  r  is  the 
distance  of  the  point  P  from  the  axis,  and  6  is  the  angle  MPN, 
Hence 


cos^ 


or 


r=  -7?jCos^. 


(27) 


Hence  the  curvature  in  the  meridianal  plane  is  opposite  to  that  in 
the  other  normal  plane,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  former 
plane  is  P^V,  the  distance  of  the  point  P  from  intersection  of  the 
normal  with  the  axis  of  the  surface.  The  section  of  the  surface  by  an 
axial  plane  is  thus  (§  824  above),  a  catenary  of  which  the  axis  is 
the  directrix.     Hence  the  surface  is  called  a  ccUenoid. 

•  If  the  wires  be  brought  closer  to  one  another,  or  carried  farther 
open  than  corresponds  to  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  film  between 
them,  the  film  will  in  the  former  case  bulge  out  convex  in  a  meridian- 
plane,  and  in  the  latter  will  be  pressed  in  by  the  outer  air.     If  we 

*  This  theorem  conneots  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  any  point  P  in  any 
normal. plane  with  the  curvature  in  a  section  intersecting  the  former  plane  in 
a  tangent  line  to  the  surface  at  the  point.  If  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature  in 
the  normal  plane,  and  a  the  angle  between  the  two  planes,  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture in  the  other  plane  is  i2cosa.  For  the  intersections  of  the  two  planes  at 
P  infinitely  nearly  coincide  over  a  small  arc  ds,  which  has  its  centre  at  P. 
The  chords  of  these  two  nearly  coincident  arcs  are  in  the  limit  of  the  same 
length.  But  if  d  be  the  distance  of  the  chord  from  P  in  the  normal  section, 
the  distance  of  the  other  chord  from  P  is  d/cosa.  If  2^  be  the  angle  subtended 
by  ds  at  the  centre  of  curvature  in  the  normal  section,  we  have  li(l  -  cos6)  =  df 
or  since  6  is  small  ^R$^  =  d,  that  is  \dsilR=d.  Similarly  if  r  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  in  the  other  section  ^d^'/r  =  d /cos  a.  Hence  r=iZ cos  a,  which  is 
Meunier*s  theorem. 
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suppose  (Fig.  340)  8  to  increase  from  P  to  QyWe  shall  have  for  the 
curvature  at  P,  -  dO/de, 

Also,  if  1/  be  the  distance  of  P  from  the  axis  of  the  curve,  we 
have  for  the  curvature  in  the  other  plane  cos  6/^.     Hence, 

d6  .  cos^     1  ,.^^v 

_      + =  -,  (^«; 

ds       2/        a 

if  2a  denote  2T/{p'-P),  But  coBd  =  y/p,  where  p  is  PiV,  the  radius 
of  curvature  in  the  Second  normal  plane,  and  sin  6^  =  c?y/cte.  Henc-e, 
ds  =  dyjsixi  0,  and  the  equation  just  written  becomes 

-  ysinOdB  +  coa  0  dy  =  —y  dy, 

CL 

of  which  the  integral  is 

ycosd  =  ^  +  C,  (1^0) 

2a 

Mrhere  C  is  a  constant.     Now  cos©  =  y/p,  and  therefore 

=  C.  (Mi) 


G98.  Capillary  Surfaces  of  Bevolution,  Qeneration  of  Undtiloid, 
Oatenoid,  and  Nodoid. — Now  let  the  curve  PQ  be  described  by  the 
rolling  of  another  curve  along  the  axis,  touching  that  line  at  y, 

PM  is  the  perpendicular  let 
Fig.  341.  fall  from  the  point  P  on  the 

tangent  to  the  rolling  curve. 
The  relation  between  the 
radius  vector  p  and  y  given 
by  (30)  is  exactly  the  rela- 
tion between  the  length  of 
the    radius   vector  p   drawn 

.— ^ from   the   focu.s  of    a   conic 

section  to  a  point  on  tlie 
curve  and  the  perpendiculfu:  let  fall  from  the  focus  on  the 
tangent  to  the  conic  section  at  P,  This  the  reader  may  make 
out  at  once  for  the  ellipse  by  comparing  with  the  equations  of 
§  79  above.  One  semi-axis  of  the  conic  is  a,  the  other  Ls  jWnC- 
Hence  the  curve  is  that  traced  out  by  the  focus  of  a  conic  section  as 
it  rolls  along  the  axis  of  the  curve. 

When  the  rolling  curve  is  an  ellipse  the  curve  traced  by  the  focus 
is  called  the  unduloid  ;  when  the  curve  is  a  parabola  the  curve  is  a 
nodoid,  consisting  of  a  series  of  loops  as  shown  in  Fig.  341. 

699.  Stability  of  Cylinder  and  Catenoid. — ^We  have  not  space 
to  deal  with  the  stability  of  the  cylinder  and  catenoid.  For  the 
investigations  the  reader  may  refer  to  Clerk  Maxwells  article  on 
Capillarity  in  the  Encyclopcpdia  Britanmca,  1 9th  edition.  The  reeulcs 
are  that  a  cylindrical  film  between  the  edges  of  two  parallel  circular  end 
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plates,  and  acted  on  by  no  forces,  is  stable  only  when  the  distance 
between  the  plates  is  greater  than  half  the  circumference. 

A  catenoid  bounded  at  the  ends  by  two  open  rings  is  stable  when 
the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  the  generating  catenary  intersect 
above  the  directrix  of  the  curve,  that  is  before  reaching  the  axis  of 
the  catenoid. 

The  former  case  is  of  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  stability 
of  a  jet  of  fluid.  Cylindrical  portions  longer  than  the  limit  stated 
will  break  up  into  detached  pieces, 

each  of  which  will  tend  to  become  Fig.  342. 

spherical,  and  if  they  continue  to  ^  q 

move  freely  under  the  action  of 
gravity  will    end    by    becoming        \„^  >r>r 

spherical  after  a  sufficient  num-  ^T^^^*""^^]  

ber     of    vibrations    about    the  MM  

spherical  figure.  y*'  "^^^  /' 

700.  Influence  of  Surface  Ten-      ^  '^ ^' 

sion  on  Propagation  of  Wayes. — 

The  influence  of  capillary  action  on  the  velocity  of  propagation  has 
been  investigated  by  Lord  Kelvin.*  The  velocity  of  propagation  of 
waves  in  water,  which  are  short  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the 
water,  is  given  by  the  equation 


"=^^51' 


(31) 


where  X  is  the  wave  length,  and  g  is  such  that  g^zS&  the  pressure  at 
a  depth  z  below  the  surface  at  any  point.  In  ordinary  cases  g  is 
simply  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  But  the  action  of  surface 
tension  is  to  increase  the  pressure  at  any  depth  z  if  the  surface  be 
convex,  and  to  diminish  it  if  the  surface  be  concave.  Let  the  wave 
profile  along  the  direction  of  propagation  be  given  by 

.    27r 
y  =  asin^ — X. 

where  y  is  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the  mean  surface-level.  We 
have  for  the  curvature 


=-jy> 


and  the  pressure  at  the  surface  due  to  the  curvature  is  therefore 

^T^y=^J^Ty.  052) 

The  pressure  at  the  mean  surface-level  is  this  together  with  gpy, 
.so  that  the  whole  pressure  there  is  g{l+4i'7r^T/gp\')py.      Hence, 

*  "  Hydrokinetlc  SolatioDs  and  Observations,"  PhU.  Mag.  Oct.  1871. 

2  T 
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the  wave  propagation  takes  place  as  if  gravity  were  increased  from. 
g  to  ^(1  +  47r*2y^|oX^).     Hence,  the  velocity  of  propagation  is 


V  J5t 


+i^.  (88) 


This  will  have  different  values  for  different  values  of  p.  It  will 
have  its  least  value  when  ^X/2  v  =  27r7yx p,  that  is,  when  X^  =  4  Tr^Tjgp^ 
and  then 

v^^Ug^K  (84) 

701.  Waves  and  Ripples. — ^Values  for  which  X  is  greater  than 

2  TT  JTjgp  are  controlled  more  by  gravity  than  by  surface  tension ; 
waves  for  which  X  is  less  than  this  limit  are  controlled  more  by  sur- 
face tension  than  by  gravity.  The  latter  Lord  Kelvin  calls  ripples. 
Ripples  are  very  clearly  seen  when  a  fine  fishing  line  is  held  stretched 
by  a  plummet  sunk  in  water  from  a  boat,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  for- 
ward. A  pattern  of  waves  extending  to  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  line  is  produced.  The  waves  travel  out  from  the  line  in  front  in 
the  water  (which  just  at  the  line  is  moving  with  the  same  speed) 
tmtil  a  point  is  reached  where,  in  consequence  of  the  slower 
motion  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  is  just 
equal  to  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  boat.  This  marks  the  front  of 
the  pattern  of  stationary  waves  which  move  forward  with  the  boat. 
The  stationary  wave  nearest  the  line  is  the  wave  of  minimum  velocity, 
then  come  the  two  sets  of  more  rapidly  travelling  waves,  the  gravita- 
tion waves  and  the  ripples.  The  former  increase,  the  latter  diminish 
in  wave  length,  and  both  diminish  in  amplitude  as  the  distance  of 
the  same  increases.  If  w  be  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves, 
and  V  the  velocity  of  the  source,  the  outside  of  the  wave  pattern  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  front  of  the  pattern  inclined  at  the  angle 
sin'^icj/Fto  the  direction  of  motion. 

702.  Determination  of  Surface  Tension  by  Ripples. — ^This  theo- 
retical result  has  been  tested  by  Lord  Rayleigh  *  and  by  Matthie8sen,t 
and  has  been  employed  by  Lord  Kayleigb  for  the  experimental  det^v 
mination  of  surface  tension.^  The  method  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  as  it  is  possible  to  take  precautions  ensure  that  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  kept  clean,  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  in  other 
methods. 

A  shallow  porcelain  tray  10"  by  12"  contained  the  water  ;  the 
waves  were  produced  by  a  straight  edge  of  glass  attached  to  one 
prong  of  a  tuning-fork  maintained  in  vibration  by  an  electro-magnet, 

*  *'  On  the  Crispations  of  Fluid  resting  upon  a  Vibrating  Support.**  PhSL' 
Mag,  July  1883. 

t  Wiedi,  Ann.  38, 1889. 

t  "  On  the  Tension  of  Water  Surfaces.  Clean  and  Contaminated,  investi- 
gated by  the  Method  of  Ripples."    Phil,  Mag.  Nov.  1890. 
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which  had  a  frequency,  determined  by  comparison  with  standard 
forks,  of  42*12.  The  waves  were  rendered  visible  by  means  of  a  gas 
Hame  placed  in  the  focal  plane  of  a  large  lens  of  about  84  inches 
focus.  The  lens  was  only  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  flame  was  placed  just  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  axis 
of  symmetry,  so  that  the  focus  after  reflexion  and  a  second  passage 
through  the  lens  might  not  coincide  with  the  source. 

A  fork  kept  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  exciter  screened  off  the 
light  of  the  flame  at  each  vibration  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tin  plate. 
The  surface  was  thus  rendered  instantaneously  visible  at  each  vibra- 
tion always  in  the  same  phase  of  generation  of  the  waves. 

The  eye  was  placed  close  to  the  focus  to  which  the  reflected  light 
was  brought,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  sensitive  that  waves  were 
seen  which  were  perfectly  invisible  when  the  surface  was  viewed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  a  somewhat  graver  fork  was  used 
(frequency  40*9),  and  the  results  were  found  to  be  quite  concordant 
with  those  obtained  by  the  other  fork. 

To  keep  the  surface  of  the  water  clean  a  hoop  of  thin  brass,  of 
breadth  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  water,  was  coiled  up  close 
round  the  dipper  which  generated  the  waves,  and  then  allowed  to 
expand  out  towards  the  edge  of  the  dish.  One  or  two  operations 
cleaned  the  surface  very  thoroughly,  and  they  were  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  impurities  settled  on  the  surface  from  the  air. 

The  number  of  ripples  between  two  points  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  was  counted,  and  this  gave  the  wave  length.  The  known 
period  then  enabled  the  surface  tension  to  be  calculated  by  (83), 
g\/27r  being  supposed  negligible. 

The  mean  result  gave  T  for  water  as  74  dynes  per  lineal  centi- 
metre at  temperature  65°  Fahr.  This  is  markedly  below  the  value 
(81  dynes  per  linear  centimetre)  obtained  by  Quincke  from  obser- 
vations on  air-bubbles  below  glass  plates.  It  agrees,  however,  with 
other  observations  of  Lord  Kayleigh's  on  the  transverse  oscillations 
of  water  jets,*  for  which  Quincke's  results  gave  too  low  a  wave 

length.t 

703.  Method  with  Microscope  or  Telescope. — ^The  following 
method  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Craw  in  experiments 
oh  the  superficial  tension  of  mercury  in  contact  with  various  solu- 
tions, in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged  as  a  research  student  in  the 
Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Liquid  is  placed 
in  a  shallow  vessel  supported  on  the  resonance  box  of  a  monochord. 
When  the  monochord  is  excited,  a  well-defined  pattern  of  standing 
ripples  is  produced  by  interference  of  waves  proceeding  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  The  waves  comprise  different  component  series, 
and  any  one  of  these  can  be  isolated  by  means  of  glass  rods  properly 
placed  on  the  surface. 

Fig.  848  shows  the  arrangement.      T  is  a  rectangular  trough 

♦  "Capillary  Phenomena  of  Jets."    Proe.  R.  S.  No.  196  (1979). 
+  WorthingtOD,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xx.  1885. 
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contaimng  the  liquid  firmly  attached  to  the  resonance  box.  light 
from  a  source  Z,  rendered  parallel  to  the  condenser  (7,  passes  through  a 
•slit  S^  is  projected  by  the  mirror  U  (which  is  adjustable  in  any 
position)  on  the  surface  of  the  b'quid,  and  is  thence  reflected  into  the 
rending  microscope,  or  better,  the  telescope  of  a  horizontal  catheto- 
meter  i/.     The  mirror  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  telescope. 

The   monochord    is   maintained    in  vibration    by   an   electrical 
arrangement.     Two  wires,  A  and  B,  are  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  a 

Fig.  343. 


standard  fork,  and  are  excited  by  electromagnets  ££,  connected  in 
paralle],  one  above  and  the  other  below  its  wire.  The  mercury 
contact  for  each  wire  is  used  as  an  interrupter  for  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  other,  so  that  uniformity  of  pitch  and  phase  of  the  two 
wires  is  sectored.  The  slit-image  and  the  spider  line  of  the  eye-piece 
are  adjusted  parallel  to  and  exactly  in  coincidence  with  the  image  of 
the  crest  of  a  ripple,  and  the  microscope  (or  telescope)  is  moved  over  m 
crests.  The  difference  of  the  scale  readings  d  is  taken  and  gives 
X  =  2d/m  the  length  of  a  single  ripple.  Measurements  made  in  t^is 
way  have  been  found  to  agree  within  the  experimental  error  (about 
vlO  per  cent,  on  the  surface  tension)  with  those  obtained  by  a  simple 
series  of  plane  waves  of  small  amplitude,  illuminated  instantaneously 
by  a  spark  and  photographed  on  a  quick  plate  or  measured  by  direct 
observation  with  the  microscope. 

704.  Apparent  Attraction  or  Bepulsion  between  Two  Plates. 
Motion  of  a  Drop  in  a  Tapering  Tube. — When  a  liquid  rises 
between  two  close  plates  the  plates  appear  to  attract  each  other; 
but  they  are  really  pressed  together  by  the  excess  of  pressure  on 
the  outer  sides.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  force 
iu  any  given  case.  Let  water  rise  between  two  plates  placed 
vertical  and  parallel  at  a  short  distance  apart  in  a  large  vessel,  to  a 
mean  height  h  above  the  level  in  the  vessel.  The  pressure  at  a 
height  a;  is  P  -  ^^  a;,  if  P  be  atmospheric  pressure.  But  the  pressure 
on  the  outside  is  P,  Hence  the  resultant  thrust  on  either  plate  on 
a  horizontal  strip  of  length  I  and  breadth  dx  is  gplxdx.  The  whole 
push  on  a  length  I  of  the  plates  is  gplf^xdx  =  \gplh*.  If  the  liquid 
has  an  angle  of  contact  a  with  the  plates  a  term  T7sina  must  be 
added. 
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If  the  surface  of   the  liquid  between  the  plates  be  below  the 
outside  undisturbed  level  and  the  plates  be  close,  the  plates  appear  to 
repel  each  other  with  a  force  which  can  be  calcu- 
lated in  the  same  way.  Fig.  344. 

Consider  a  circular  layer  of  liquid  between  I  J 

two  close  parallel  horizontal  plates       Let   the  Hi 

angle  of  contact  be  a.     The  surface  will  be  con- 
cave in  any  section  at  right  angles  to  the  plates 
and  through   their  centre,  and   convex   in  any     'z!zzt 
section  parallel  to  the  plates.  'Ez-lzz 

If  d  be  the  distance  of  the  plates  apart,  the      ff-Vrz 
radius  of  curvature  the  in  first  section  is  approxi-      y^Yzr} 
mately  ^cZ/cosa,  so  that  the  curvature  is  2  cos  a /d.     -zz-L-irl 
It'  B  be  the  radius  of  the  plate,  the  other  curva-       -  "  r  i"-"  "r  ~ 
ture  is  1/R.     Hence  the  diminution  of  pressure 
is  T{'2  cos  a/d  -  1  /7?).     The  area  is  w  JR^,  and  there- 
fore the  thrust  on  each  plate  towards  the  other  due  to  difference  of 
pressure  is 

7rir-T(2co8ald  -  1/R)  =  27rIi'Tcosald  -  ttRT, 

To  this  must  be  added  the  pull  ^iri^jTsina  given  by  the  film,  so  that 
the  whole  force  is  2w BrTco8a/d  -  irBT(l  -  2sina). 

Thus  two  blocks  of  ice  placed  together  with  a  film  of  water 
between  them,  are  drawn  together  and  adhere.  Fart  of  the  ice 
brought  into  contact  melts  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  brought  about  by  the  pressure,  and  the  pressure  being 
in  part  thus  relieved,  the  film  freezes,  welding  the  two  blrniks 
together. 

'Also  a  drop  of  liquid  placed  in  a  tapering  tube  will  move  toward 
the  narrower  or  the  wider  parts  of  the  tube  according  as  the  liquid 
does  or  does  not  wet  the  tube.  The  curvature  is  greater,  and  a 
greater  force  is  applied  by  the  film  to  the  liquid,  at  the  narrower 
than  at  the  wider  end  of  the  drop.  This  force  is  towards  the 
narrower  end  of  the  tube,  if  the  surface  is  concave,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  if  the  surface  is  convex. 

7()r>.  Measurement  of  Surface  Tension  by  Capillary  Tubes. — 
Many  determinations  of  the  surface  tension  of  water  have  been 
made  by  measuring  the  elevation  or  depression  of  liquids  in  tubes. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  made  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  is  described 
by  Laplace  in  his  supplement  already  cited.  The  tube  was  of  white 
glass,  and  had  an  internal  diameter  of  1*29441  mm.  The  elevation 
of  the  lowest  point  of  the  surface  was  23"1634  mms.  at  a  temperature 
of  8-5 '^  C.  The  water  wetted  the  tube,  and  the  angle  of  contact  was 
zero.  Adding  J  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  we  get  for  mean  height 
22-3791  mms.  From  this  we  get  for  the  surface  tension  of  water 
8-5^  C,  the  value  74*2  degrees  per  lineal  centimetre,  almost  exactly 
the  result  obtained  by  Lord  Eayleigh  for  the  temp.  65°  F. 

An  experiment  made  with  a  wide  tube  gave  an  almost  exactly 
concordant  result. 
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In  the  cartying  out  of  such  experiment  it  is  essential  that  the 
tubes  should  be  moat  carefully  cleaned  by  the  most  efficient  chemical 
methods,  and  that  the  liquids  used  should  be  as  free  from  impurity 
as  possible.  Tbe  slightest  film  of  grease  on  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  tube  would  lover  the  height  of  the  column,  and  give  on  inexact 
result.  The  height  of  the  column  Bhould  be  carefully  read  from  a 
distance  by  a  cathetometer  telescope. 

706.  Foim  of  Drope.— Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  surface-tension  of  liquids  by  weighing  drops  let  fall  from  a  hori- 

FlG.  345.  FlO.  346. 


zontal  ciircular  mouthpiece  communicating  with  a  vessel  containing 
the  liquid  experimented  on.  It  has,  however,  been  erroneously  con- 
cluded in  such  experiments  that  the  weight  of  the  drop  was  iTrrT 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  drop  at  the  level  of  rupture.  If  the 
drop  is  cylindrical  at  that  level  the  pressure  in  the  interior  must 
exceed  atmospheric  by  7'jr,  which  would  give  a  downward  force  od 
the  falling  drop  of  jrrT.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  drop  could  only 
equal  nrT,  and  the  tension  obtained  from  the  weight  by  the  erro- 
neous formula  would  be  twice  the  proper  value.  The  method  is  not 
reliable  for  other  reasons.  The  detachment  of  the  drop  is  influenced 
by  the  bore  of  the  tube.  Even  with  an  outside  diameter,  the  same 
in  both  cases  and  attachment  at  the  outer  edge,  the  weight  of  the 
drop  detached  is  sensibly  different  according  as  the  bore  is  very  wide 
or  very  narrow.  The  reader  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Lord  Bayleigh 
in  the  PhU  May  for  Oct.  1899. 

Fig.  ^4.')  show  the  theoretical  form  of  a  pendent  drop.  The 
horizontal  line  in  Fig.  H4G  shows  level  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
drop.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  thecurvaturee  are  opposed, 
and  they,  in  fact,  just  balance  each  other,  so  that  1/^,-f- 1/^,  =  <>, 
and  the  pressure -difference  is  zero.  Fig.  :H6  is  taken  from  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  Pendent  Drops  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wortbington  {Pne. 
£.  S.  June  16,  1881).  The  drop  was  formed  bj  turpentine  falling 
away  from  a  vertical  cylindrical  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
ground  flat  with  a  sharp  edge.  Its  magnifled  image  was  formed  on 
a  licreen  by  a  lens,  and  traced  in  different  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  drop. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
MEASUBEMENTS  AND  INSTBUMENTS. 

707.  Measurement  of  Mass.  The  Balance. — Most  of  what  we 
have  to  say  regarding  units  of  measurement  will  be  found  in  chap.  i. 
and  in  connection  with  the  definitions  of  derived  units  as  these  occur. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  matters  connected  with  the  measurement 
of  mass,  the  measurement  of  length  in  certain  particular  cases,  and  the 
measurement  of  angle,  which  we  may  conveniently  discuss  here. 

First  of  all  the  standard  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  mass 
is  the  balance.  In  its  elements  the  balance  consists  of  a  double 
lever,  called  a  beam,  which  is  movable  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  carries  attached  at  its  extremities  two  scale- 
pans  in  which  can  be  placed  the  masses  to  be  compared.  In  general 
the  arms  are  made  of  exactly  equal  length,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
line  joining  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  scales  to  the  beam  is 
horizontal  that  line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  these  points 
are  at  equal  distances  from  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  axis. 
Further,  the  arrangement  is  so  constructed  and  adjusted  that  when 
the  scale -pans  are  in  position  and  carry  no  weights,  the  beam  rests 
stably  in  the  horizontal  position.  Any  deviation  from  horizon tality 
of  the  beam  can  be  corrected  by  a  small  pivoted  arm  carried  by  the 
beam  above  its  centre.  As  this  is  turned  round  the  centroid  shifts 
slowly  in  one  direction  or  the  other  along  the  beam,  and  also,  of 
course,  sideways.  Thus  the  centroid  of  the  beam  and  scales  is  below 
the  axis  about  which  the  beam  turns. 

708.  Arrangement  of  a  Precision  Balance. — To  avoid  errors  from 
friction  the  beam  is  supported  on  two  horizontal  '*  knife-edges "  of 
hardened  steel  most  carefully  made  and  ground  so  as  to  have  a 
straight  smooth  edge.  These  knife-edges  face  downwards,  and 
rest  on  smooth  horizontal  plates  of  agate  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  beam.  At  each  end  of  the  beam  is  a  horizontal 
knife-edge  turned  upwards.  On  each  of  these  knife-edges  rests 
by  an  agate  plate  a  piece  to  which  the  scale-pan  at  each  end  is 
attached.  The  distance  between  the  knife-edges  is  the  length  of  the 
beam.  The  various  parts  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  847) 
of  a  balance  of  precision  made  by  Brun^  of  Gottingen.  An 
arrangement  of  levers  enables  the  beam  to  be  placed  on  its  knife- 
edges  when  the  balance  is  to  be  used,  and  to  be  otherwise  supported 
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when  not  ia  use.  The  point  of  a  long  index  dependiiig  from  the 
beam  and  turning  with  it  ranges  along  a  graduated  scale  near  the 
base  of  the  supporting  pillar,  and  enables  a  small  deflection  of  tlie 
beam  from  the  horizontal  to  be  measured. 

The  balance  if  at  all  delicate  is  enclosed  in  a  weir-made  case  ro 
that  the  beam,  &c.,  may  be  protected  from  currents  of  air,  and 


ingements  are  adopted  in  the  finest  work  for  putting  on  and 

oving  weights  without  opening  the  case.  The  case  niay  with 
advantage  be  covered  with  thin  sheet  copper  inside  where  there  is  no 
glass,  to  equalise  the  internal  temperature. 

An  arm  projecting  from  one  end  of  the  case  enables  small  riders 
to  be  placed  at  different  points  of  tJie  beam  to  slightly  vary  the 
weight!  by  known  amounts.  For  this  a  graduated  s^e  along  the 
beam  is  provided  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure.  The  effect  of  a  rid^ 
of  given  weight  can  be  Been  from  the  graduations  on  the  scale. 

From  Fig.  :U7  can  be  made  out  the  arrangement  of  the  "  arrest- 
ment "  by  which  the  beam  can  be  brought  back  to  its  normal  poeidon 
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when  required,  and  the  central  knife-edge  brought  always  into  a 
definite  position  on  its  bearing.  The  precautions  adopted  to  ensure 
that  the  terminal  knife-edges  bear  also  with  perfect  definiteness  on 
agate  plates  will  also  be  seen.  The  pans  should  be  connected  to  the 
terminal  piece  above  by  a  loose  link  or  two  to  obviate  the  effect  of 
placing  a  weight  at  different  positions  on  the  scale- pan.  A  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  arrangement,  use,  and  adjustment  of  the 
balance  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  careful  use  of  the  instrument, 
and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  details  here. 

701).  Theory  of  the  Balance.  Sensibility. — Let  us  consider  then 
a  balance  the  central  and  terminal  knife-edges  of  which  are  parallel 
and  hori7.ontal  and  lie  nearly  in  one  plane.  Let  the  weights,  includ- 
ing pans,  (kc,  attached  to  the  terminal  pieces  be  \o  and  tv  +  ow,  and 
the  lengths  of  the  corresponding  arms  I  and  l  +  cl.  Let  the  centroid 
("  centre  of  gravity  ")  of  the  beam  when  it  is  horizontal  be  situated 
at  a  distance  h  below  the  plane  of  the  terminal  knife-edges,  and  the 
central  knife-edge  be  at  a  height  h'  'iibove  the  plane  through  the  ter- 
minal knife-edges ;  let  the  weight  of  the  beam  be  io\  and  the  beam  be 
turned  tln-ough  any  angle  ^  from  the  horizontal.  The  moment 
tending  to  restore  equilibiium  is  as  the  i-eader  will  see  by  making  a 
diagrammatic  sketch 

tr(Zcos6  +  A'sind)  +  ii?'(^  +  A')si^^"0'^  +  ^"0{(^  +  ^0^s^-^'sin^}. 

If  this  couple  is  zero,  that  is  if  there  be  equilibrium  in  the  deflected 
position, 

4.     ^  _        v:cl-¥c\v{l  +  c  I) 

^  ^  (:>w+Tio)hr+^\h+hy 


If  the  arms  be  of  equal  length  c/=  0,  and 

tan^  / 


c  1/;      {'he  +  c  w)  K  +  «?'  (^  +  ^) 


(1) 


The  ratio  tanSlcw  is  taken  as  the  measui-e  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
instrument.  A  scale,  divided  so  as  to  show  tangents  of  deflections, 
would,  if  placed  horizontally  at  the  base  of  the  supporting  pillar,  and 
ranged  over  by  a  pointer  carried  by  the  beam,  give  values  of  tan  6  for 
different  values  of  cif\  But  in  practice  as  the  deflections  are  small  it  is 
sufficient  to  use  a  circular  scale  if  uniformly  divided.  As  a  rule  the 
balance  is  so  constructed  that  the  knife-edges  are  all  in  one  plane, 
and  therefore  h'  has  only  a  small  variable  value  due  to  flexure  of  the 
beam  under  the  weights  attached  to  its  ends.  The  sensibility  is 
therefore  greater  the  greater  I  and  the  smaller  the  weight  w'  of  the 
beam.  Since  h'  is  small  the  sensibility  is  nearly  independent  of  the 
load  '2w,  through  a  considerable  range  of  its  values.  As  a  rule  h'  is 
zero  for  a  certain  mean  load,  and  it  has  therefore  opposite  values 
according  as  the  load  is  smaller  or  greater  than  this  beam.  The 
sensibility,  therefore,  first  increases  then  diminishes  with  increase  of 
load.     It  can  be  altei'ed  by  screwing  up  or  down  a  small  weight 
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carried  by  the  beam  and  so  varying  the  value  of  A.  When  its  value, 
«,  is  known  the  value  of  ^to  can  be  obtained  by  reading  the  deflec- 
tion 0,  and  is  approximately  d/s. 

710.  Stability  of  the  Balance. — A  balance  should  be  not  only 
sensitive,  but  as  quick  in  action  as  possible.  To  find  on  what  the 
latter  characteristic  depends  we  must  find  the  time  of  a  small  oscUla- 
tion.  Thus  let  the  beam  be  deflected  through  an  angle  0,  with 
5to  =  0,  and  5Z  =  0.     The  return  couple  is 


or 


wg{lcoB  B  +  h*eiu$)  +  w'g{h  +  h')  sin  6  -  «^?^(/cos  B-K&xl  6)y 

2wgh'  sin  B  +  vo*g{h  +  A')  sin  B, 


The  distances  of  the  verticals  in  which  the  weights  w  are  situated 
from  the  vertical  through  the  axis  are /cos6  +  Asin0,  Zcos^-AsinO. 
Hence  if  i&  be  the  total  mass  suspended  at  each  end  of  the  beam, 
and  we  suppose  that  the  weights  w  move  at  each  instant  in  the 
vertical  through  the  point  of  support,  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  weights  about  the  axis  is 

^e?0(Zcos^  +  Asin^)»  +  ^<7O(/cos^-A«in^)*=2tl76(Z*cos*^^-A=sin'^). 

Also  if  A;  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  beam  about  the  axis  the 

moment  of  momentum  of  the  beam  is  wk^Q,     Equating  the  time- 
rate  of  variation  of  the  momentum  of  the  system  (neglecting  terms 

•  

multiplied  by  Q-)  to  the  return  couple,  we  obtain  for  the  period  T  of 
a  small  oscillation 

""  g{twh'-\-io\h  +  h'))' 
If  as  is  usual  k'  is  zero  or  nearly,  we  have 


V        gwh 
If  we  denote  by  s  the  sensibility  tsuiO/^w,  we  have  by  (1) 

where  (7  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  load  in  the  pans.  Hence 
for  a  given  load  the  period  varies  directly  as  the  square  itwt  of  the 
sensibility. 

A  short  period  enables  readings  of  the  deflection  on  each  side  to 
be  quickly  read,  and  an  estimate  to  be  formed  as  to  whether  equili- 
brium has  been  nearly  attained.  But  clearly  this  desirable  quickness 
of  return  is  incompatible  with  sensibility  and  therefore  it  is  only 
possible  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  two,  which  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  attained  in  the  weighings.  The 
length  of  the  beam  should  always  be  great  enough  to  swamp  any 
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uncoiiaintf  aa  to  the  effective  length  of  the  arm  due  to  shifting  of 
the  positions  of  the  end  pieces  on  their  knife-edges.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  make  the  beam  as  light  as  possible,  and  this  is  effected 
by  making  it  in  the  form  of  a  light  girder,  and  of  as  light  material 
as  possible.  Balances  are  now  made  of  aJuminium,  and  Fig.  348  shows 
a  very  light  and  stiff  form  of  beam  made  of  this  materiaJ  and  used 
in  the  balance  shown  in  Fig.  347. 

711.  Adjustment  of  the  Balance. — When  the  balance  is  to  be 
used  it  must  be  caiefully  levelled  by  means  of  the  foot-sorews,  and 


adjusted  by  the  movable  weight  to  the  sensibility  required.  The 
increase  of  sensibility  may  be  traced  by  observing  the  increase  of 
period  ;  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  sensibility  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  period.  The  horizontality  of  the  beam  when 
the  pans  are  unloaded  is  adjusted  by  the  turning  arm  or  other 
arrangement  provided  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  balance  is  working  properly  it  will  be  subject  to  little 
frictjonnl  resistance.  This  may  be  tested  by  causing  the  beam  to 
vibrate  about  the  middle  pa'tition  and  noticing  the  divisions  on  the 
horizontal  scale  which  mark  the  extent  of  thti  successive  deflections 
of  the  pointer.  These  should  fall  ofl'  slowly  in  amplitude.  Further, 
the  pointer  ought  to  come  back  always  to  the  same  position  on  the 
scale,  when  the  beam  is  taken  off  and  replaced  on  its  knife-edges  a 
number  of  times  in  succession. 

It  should  be  observed  whether  the  effect  of  a  weight  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  position  on  the  scale-pan  at  which  it  is  placed.  There 
will  be  little  variation  of  this  kind  if  aa  stated  above  the  scale-pan 
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is  connected  hj  a  perfectly  loose  link  or  two  with  the  hook  attached 
to  the  terminal  piece. 

712.  Weighing  by  Oscillations. — To  save  time  it  is  desirable  when 
weighing  to  take  successive  readings  of  the  pointer  on  the  scale,  for 
from  these  readings  the  position  at  which  the  pointer  would  come  to 
i*est  can  be  obtained  without  waiting  for  complete  subsidence  of  the 
oscillations.  It  is  convenient  for  taking  these  readings  that  the 
zero  of  the  scale  should  be  at  the  right  hand  end,  so  that  the  centre 
point  should  be  numbered  10,  or  20,  or  some  other  number  accord- 
ing to  the  divisions.  Let  successive  readings  at  which  the  pointer 
comes  to  rest,  beginning  with  one  on  the  left,  be  fij,  n„  n,,  <&c,  and 
let  the  position  at  which  the  pointer  would  finally  rest  be  n.  The 
first  deflection  from  the  position  of  rest  is  n^  -  n,  the  second  is  ?i  -  n,, 
the  third  is  n^-n.  If  we  suppose  that  there  is  the  same  falling 
oflf  in  the  three  successive  deflections  we  have  n^—n- {n - n,)  = 
?t  -  n,  -  (n,  -  n),  or  ti  =  (n,  +  n^+  -^*»)/^- 

If  the  division  at  which  this  balance  pointer  rests  with  equal  loads 
on  the  pans  be  7/i,  7h  -  m  is  the  deflection  due  to  the  inequality  of 
loads.  If  the  amount  w  of  this  inequality  be  known  (and  it  can  be 
made  of  any  small  value  required  by  putting  equal  known  weights 
ir,  W  on  the  pans  and  adding  to  them  a  known  small  weight  tc)  the 
sensibility  is  proportional  to  (n  -  m)/io. 

This,  of  course,  will  be  the  sensibility  for  the  load  2  IF,  and 
different  determinations  should  be  made  for  different  loads,  and  a 
curve,  with  sensibilities  as  ordinates  and  loads  as  abscisssB,  laid  down 
on  squared  paper  to  exhibit  the  results,  in  a  form  available  for  the 
determination  of  the  difterence  of  ^veights. 

718.  Determination  of  Ratio  of  Arms  of  Balance. — ^The  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  balance  may  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner,  which  does  not  assume  that  the  weights  used  have 
their  nominal  values.  Let  the  nominal  value  of  the  two  weights  in 
the  left  and  right  pans  respectively  which  produce  equilibrium  of 
the  beam  be  w  and  v/.  Then  let  thsee  same  laeighte  be  interchanged, 
and  t^  altered  to  w  +  ^t^  in  order  to  And  equilibrium.  [If  ho  must  be 
negative  for  equilibrium  the  weight  representing  it  mu.st  be  placed 
in  the  scale-pan  with  tc.]  Then,  if  ly  V  be  the  lengths  of  the  1^ 
and  right  arms  respectively,  we  have  wl  —  wl\  w'l  =  {to  +  ctoy\  and 
therefore  approximately 

I  w 

As  an  example  we  may  take  the  following,  given  in  Kohlrausch's 
Physical  Measurements.  A  single  weight  nominally  50  grammes 
placed  in  the  left  hand  scale  was  equilibrated  by  a  group  of  weights 
making  a  nominal  aggregate  of  50*00088  grammes.  The  weights 
were  then  interchanged,  and  it  was  found  that  when  *00256  granune 
was  added  to  the  50-gramme  weight  and  '00083  was  removed  from 
the  group,  equilibrium  was  again  obtained.  Thus  hw  was  clearly 
•002r)fi  +  00088  (that  is  -00889)  of  a  gramme.     Hence 
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^  =  l+:52^=  10000339. 
V  100 

The  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  group  making  up 
nominally  50*00083  grammes  to  the  real  weight  of  the  piece  marked 
50  grammes  was  thus  I'jl  or  1*0000331).  Thus,  taking  the  50-gramme 
weight  as  correct  the  group  of  weights  making  up  the  50  jiad  an 
excess  weight  of  '000865  gramme.  This  will  illustrate  the  method' 
of  comparing  and  testing  a  set  of  weights. 

714.  Double  Weighing. — Error  from  inequality  of  I  and  V  may 
be  avoided  by  the  process  of  double  weighing.  The  body  is  placed 
in  one  pan,  say  the  left,  and  balanced  by  weights  w^  in  the  right. 
The  body  is  then  transferred  to  the  other  pan  and  balanced  by  a 
weight  w,  in  the  left.  Then,  if  W  be  the  true  weight  of  the  body, 
Wl  =  w^\  and  wji^WV.  Hence,  W—  Jit\Wy  Since  w^,  «^,  differ 
little  from  one  another,  the  arithmetic  mean  i(^i  +  ^*)  ^^^^7  ^® 
taken  as  the  value  of  W. 

This  gives  also  a  comparison  of  I,  l\  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
assuming  that  w^^  t^,,  the  nominal  values  of  the  weights,  are  the 
correct  values.    Thus,  III'  —  Jwjw^. 

715.  Eedaction  of  Weights  to  Vacuo. — Weighings  are  usually 
made  in  air,  and  require  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air,  as 
explained  in  §  423  above.  Let  p  be  the  density  of  the  body,  and  p^ 
that  of  air.  Then,  if  W  be  the  true  weight  of  the  body,  the  weight 
of  air  displaced  by  it  is  Wpjp.  Thus,  the  weight  measured  by  the 
process  of  weighing  in  air  is  ir(l  -  p^/p)-  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nominal  value  of  the  weights  which  balance  it  be  fP  and  p«,  be 
their  density,  or  the  average  density  if  they  are  made  of  different 
materials  their  effective  weight  is  ir(l  -  Pa/pJ)*     Hence, 

and 

1  -  e."- 

w=  w  — ^^  =  ir  ( i+£^-  Pjl\  /4X 

p 

very  nearly,  since  pa^^  small  in  comparison  with  p. 

An  approximate  value  of  p  obtained  by  the  process  of  weighing  in 
air  without  correction  for  buoyancy  is  exact  enough  for  use  in  this 
equation.  That  of  p«,  is  generally  known  exactly  enough.  For 
brass  weights  p„  may  be  taken  as  8-4,  for  platinum  weights  21*5. 
If  the  nominal  value  of  the  brass  weights  be  JF/,  and  of  the  platinum 
weights  W^\ 

21-5x8-4Tr^ 

^•^   2i-5ir/+«-4ir/'  ^'^^ 

The  value  of  p^  for  ordinary  atmospheric  air  is  generally  taken 
as  '0012  gramme  per  cubic  centimetre. 
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Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  copper  of  density  8*9  be  weighed  with 
brass  weights,  and  W  be  the  apparent  weight  in  air  in  grammee,  the 
correction  is  '00 12(1/8*9  -  1/8*4)  of  a  gramme  per  gramme  of  IF',  that 
is,  '008  of  a  miliigi-amme  per  gramme  of  W,  and  the  true  weight  is 

W(l  -  -000008). 

716.  Correction  to  Vacuo  of  Specific  Gravity.  Determinatioiia. — 
In  determinations  of  specific  gravity  the  substance  is  weighed  in  air 
and  in  water.  The  correction  for  the  weighing  in  air  is  to  be  made  as 
just  described.  Let  W  be  the  true  weight  just  found.  The  density 
of  the  water  depends  on  the  temperature.  Let  it  be  p.  The  apparent 
loss  of  weight  of  the  body  when  immersed  in  water  is  Wp/p,  If  the 
weight  on  the  other  pan  giving  equilibrium  be  W\  the  true  weight 
in  water  is  W"{1  -pjpw)^  where  as  before  p„i&  the  density  of  the 
weights.  We  have  therefore  W{l-p'/p)=W"{l -pjpw)'  Hence, 
rp7p=r-IF"(l-p./p«),and 

TV 
P  = 


W-Wil-E^ 


w 


(6) 


But  if  W*  be  as  before  the  nominal  weight  of  the  body  in  air 
W=W'{l-pJp^  +  pJp),  and  from  this  we  obtain,  putting  f or  p  in 
the  term  in  brackets  the  appi*oximate  value  W/{W  -  fF'),  and  neglect- 
ing small  terms  of  the  second  order, 

IT' 
or 

where  p^  is  the  uncorrected  value  of  p. 

717.  Comparison  of  Lengths.  The  Comparator. — For  the  exact 
measurement  of  lengths  various  appliances  are  used.  One  of  these 
is  the  Comparator,  which  is  used  for  determining  by  means  of  a 
graduated  measuring  rod  the  distance  between  two  marks  on  a  rod  or 
scale.  On  the  standard  measuring  rod  is  fixed  a  sliding  piece  cany- 
ing  a  reading  microscope.  The  instrument  is  arranged  so  that  the 
line  the  length  of  which  is  to  be  determined  is  parallel  to  the 
scale,  and  underneath  the  object  glass  of  the  microscope.  One 
of  the  marks  is  then  brought  under  and  focussed  in  the  microscope 
in  coincidence  with  a  *'  cross  wire "  carried  by  the  eyepiece.  This 
wire  is  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  objective  when  the  object  is  in 
focus.  A  reading  is  then  taken  of  the  position  of  an  index  which 
traverses  the  scale  when  the  sliding  piece  is  moved.  The  sliding 
piece  is  then  displaced  along  the  scale  until  the  other  mark  is  brought 
into  focus  and  made  coincident  with  the  cross  wire  in  the  field  of 
view.  The  reading  of  the  mark  is  again  taken  and  the  displace- 
ment along  the  rod  gives  the  distance  required. 
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718.  The  Vender. — For  the  more  exact  determination  of  the 
distance  a  vernier  may  be  used.  This  contrivance  is  represented  in 
Fig.  349.  On  an  edge  of  the  sliding-pieoe  arranged  to  move  along 
the  graduated  edge  of  the  scale  is  divided  a  scale  of  the  10  equal 
divisions  in  a  space  equal  to  9  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  these  marks 
(not  the  spaces)  are  numbered  0,  1,  2,  3,  ....  10,  let  us  say  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  numbers  on  the  scale.  The  mark  0  is  called 
the  zero  of  the  vernier  and  lies  between  two  of  the  graduation-marks 
on  the  scale.  The  distance  of  the  zero  in  front  of  the  mark  behind 
it  on  the  scale  is  obtained  as  follows.     Let  the  mark  numbered  7i  of 

Fig.  349. 
Scale. 


i  1 1 1 1  iT 


1 1 1 1  i.i,i,i,i.ij 


I 


1 1 1 1 1 
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10 


Vernier. 

the  vernier  coincide  with  a  division  of  the  scale,  then  the  distance 
just  specified  is  n-tenths  of  one  space  or  division  of  the  scale.  To 
see  this  suppose  the  zero  of  the  vernier  put  back  through  the 
distance  in  question  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  mark  formerly 
immediately  behind.  The  division  mark  1  on  the  vernier  will  be 
behind  the  mark  on  the  scale  in  front  of  it  by  just  the  difference 
between  a  vernier-space  and  a  scale-space,  that  is  1/10  of  a  scale- 
space,  the  mark  2  will  be  behind  the  scale-mark  next  in  front  of  it 
just  2/10  of  a  scale-space,  and  so  on,  so  Hhat  the  vernier-mark  n  is 
behind  the  scale-mark  next  in  front  a  distance  just  equal  to  n-tenths 
of  a  scale- space. 

Hence,  if  the  distance  through  which  the  zero  has  been  put  back 
be  n-tenths  of  a  scale-space  the  mark  n  on  the  vernier  was  coincident 
with  a  scale  division  when  the  zero  of  the  vernier  was  the  sighted 
position. 

If,  as  may  happen,  no  mark  on  the  vernier  coincide  with  a  scale- 
mark  two  consecutive  marks  on  the  vernier,  say  the  n  -  1th  and  the 
nth,  will  be  between  two  scale-marks.  Then  an  imaginary  mark 
n-h/ vernier-spaces  from  the  zero  (where  y  is  a  fraction)  will  coincide 
with  a  scale-mark,  and  the  distance  to  be  measured  is  n  +/  tenths  of 
a  scale-division  from  the  zero.  The  fraction  /  can  be  quite  exactly 
enough  estimated  in  most  cases.  The  result  can  be  checked  by 
estimating  the  fraction  ^  of  a  vernier-space  which  the  mark  n  -  1  is 
in  front  of  the  scale-division  behind  it.  Then  the  distance  to  be 
measured  is  also  (n  -  1  +/')  tenths  of  a  scale-space. 

Sometimes  the  numbering  of  the  vernier  ^:^uation  runs  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  numbering  on  the  scale.  In  this  case  10 
spaces  of  the  vernier  must  include  1 1  spaces  of  the  scale.  Also  some 
verniers  are  divided  to  50  spaces  for  49  of  the  scale,  or  50  spaces  for 
51  of  the  scale,  according  as  the  vernier  numbering  runs  the  same 
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way  as,  or  in  the  reverse  way  to,  the  scale  numbering.  The  vernier 
then  enables  a  fraction  of  a  scale-space  to  be  reckoned  in  aOths  of  a 
scale-space.  In  some  cases  the  vernier  numbers  are  doubled  so 
that  the  vernier-reading  gives  the  result  in  hundredths  of  a  scale- 
space. 

71i).  Measurement  of  Distances  by  Optical  Bench. — ^The  arrange- 
ment of  a  sliding-piece  moving  along  a  graduated  scale  can  be  used 
for  determining  the  distance  parallel  to  the  scale  between  two  parallel 
surfaces  directed  across  the  scale.  In  most  cases  these  stand  at  righc 
angles  to  the  scale,  as  in  the  case  of  screens  and  lenses  mounted  on 
what  is  called  an  Optical  Bench,  (See  vol.  ii.)  In  this  case  the 
sliding-piece  carries  one  of  the  surfaces  the  distance  between  which 
is  to  be  measured.  The  reading  of  its  vernier  zero  having  been 
taken  with  the  surfaces  in  position,  the  sliding-piece  is  moved  until 
the  surface  carried  by  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  nearer  end 
of  a  gauge-rod,  the  further  end  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
fiice.  Its  vernier  is  read,  and  the  displacement  obtained  from  the 
two  readings.  This  added  to  the  known  length  of  the  gauge-rod 
gives  the  distance  required. 

720.  The  Screw-Qauge  and  Vemier-Oallipers. — Screw-gauges 
are  used  for  the  measurement  of  small  distances,  such  as  the  thickness 
of  wires.  In  all  a  point  moves  through  a  certain  distance  for  each 
turn  of  a  screw  provided  with  a  micrometer  head  on  which  fractions 
of  a  turn  can  be  read.  On  the  stem  of  the  screw  itself  is  a  scale 
which  tells  the  distance  through  which  the  screw  has  been  moved 
from  its  zei-o  position,  which  is  generally  that  in  which  its  point  is 
in  contact  with  the  projecting  piece  in  front  of  it.  When  the  screw 
is  turned  back,  a  gap  is  formed  between  its  points  and  this  piece,  and 
in  this  gap  the  body  to  be  measured  is  properly  inserted.  The  screw 
is  then  moved  forward  until  the  body  is  held  tightly  between 
the  screw  point  and  the  projecting  piece.  The  number  of  whole 
divisions  on  the  scale,  and  the  fraction  of  a  division  indicated  by  the 
reading  on  the  micrometer  head  give  the  dimension  to  be  measured. 
Thus,  if  the  scale  be  in  ha  If -millimetres,  the  head  be  divided  into 
20  parts,  and  the  screw  make  one  turn  for  each  division  of  the  scale, 
and  if  the  scale  reading  in  any  measurement  be  4,  and  the  circle 
reading  be  18,  the  distance  is  4^^  half -millimetres  or  about 
2*825  millimetres. 

The  construction  of  the  ordinary  screw-gauge  is  faulty  in  that 
the  screw-head  is  hardly  ever  made  large  enough  to  enable  exact 
gi-aduations  to  be  obtained ;  the  screw-thread  should  also  be  very 
carefully  cut  to  run  ^vithout  *'  backlash.''  The  projecting  piece  should 
always  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  enable  any  error  of  zero  for  the 
instrument  to  be  corrected. 

Another  form  of  this  instrument  is  tne  Vernier- Callipers.  Here 
what  are  called  the  jaios  of  the  callipers  are  two  projecting  pieces 
movable  along  a  graduated  metal  rule.  One  of  these  is  furnished 
with  a  vernier  moved  by  an  adjusting  screw,  by  which  the  position 
of  the  sliding-piece  can  be  read  off  on  the  scale.    The  body  to  be 
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measured  is  placed   in   the  gap,  and   the  sliding-pieoe   moved  up 
against  it.    The  vernier  is  then  read  and  the  distance  deduced. 

721.  Spherometer. — A  form  of  the  screw-gauge  is  arranged  for 
the  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  curva- 
ture of  surfaces — fur  example^  those  of  lenses.  Three  parallel  steel 
legs  ending  in  rounded  points,  adjusted  to  lie  in  one  plane  at  the 
vei-tices  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  are  held  in  a  frame,  which  also 
supports  a  nut  by  which  a  fourth  steel  point  can  be  moved  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  just  referred  to.  This 
point,  when  it  is  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  is  situated  exactly  at  the 
centroid  of  the  triangle,  that  is,  at  a  distance  from  each  of  the  three 
vertices  of  sj  JS,  where  8  is  the  side  of  the  triangle.  A  large  micro- 
meter head,  the  edge  of  which  traverses  a  scale  parallel  to  the  line 
of  motion  of  the  fourth  point,  is  carried  by  the  nut.  One  turn  of 
the  head  corresponds  to  one  division  of  the  scale,  which  is  generally 
graduated  to  half-millimetres,  and  thus  if  the  head,  as  is  usual,  is 
divided  into  250  spaces,  a  turning  of  the  head  through  one  space 
gives  a  motion  of  the  point  of  -g^j^  of  a  millimetre,  or  ^inn^  of  a 
centimetre. 

When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  to  measure  the  thickness  of  a 
glass  plate,  it  is  set  down  on  a  horizontal  plate  of  glass,  the  upper 
face  of  which  is  accurately  plane,  and  the  fourth  point  is  screwed 
back  a  sufficient  distance.  The  plate  is  then  laid  within  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  three  points,  and  the  fourth  point  is  gently  screwed 
down  into  contact.  Contact  will  be  perceived  at  once  by  the  tiendency 
of  the  instrument  to  rock  or  swivel  about  the  fourth  point  thus 
brought  into  bearing,  and  the  perception  of  this  by  an  experimenter 
accustomed  to  the  instrument  is  instant  and  delicate.  The  readings 
on  the  scale  and  micrometer  head  give  the  distance  through  which 
the  fourth  point  has  been  drawn  back  from  co-planarity  with  the 
three  points,  when  the  micrometer  head  is  at  the  zero  of  the  scale. 

When  this  arrangement  is  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  cur- 
vature of  a  spherical  surface,  the  instrument  is  set  down  upon  the 
surface,  and  the  fourth  point  adjusted  so  eta  just  to  give  contact. 
The  readings  are  then  taken,  and  give  the  distance  d  of  a  point  on 
the  surface  from  the  plane  of  the  three  feet.  Consider  the  plane 
through  the  centrcf  of  the  sphere  and  one  of  the  feet  F,  and  bisecting 
the  line  joining  the  other  two  at  a  point*  P.  The  distance  FP  is 
sj'^/2j  and  at  a  point  on  the  line  ^FP,  that  is  «/^3,  from  F,  the 
radius  is  perpendicular  to  FP.  Hence  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the 
surface  {r-d)'-h  s'/'^  =  r*,  or 

722.  The  Bifilar  Balance.  AcUostment. — The  measurement  of 
couples  by  the  bifilar  suspension  has  already  been  referred  to  (§  302) 
and  the  theorj'  of  the  arrangement  discussed.  The  return  couple 
exerted  by  the  bifilar  is  given  by  (19)  and  (20)  of  chap,  vi.,  and  we 
odd  here  a  few  remarks  about  the  adjustment  of  the  arrangement  and 

2  u 
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its  advantages.  The  suspension  is  generallj  used  in  an  instrument 
which  can  be  slightly  changed  in  position  bj  levelling  sctows.  Thus 
the  line  of  the  points  to  which  the  fibres  are  attached  can  be  slightly 
inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Supposing  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  threads  at  the  top  to  be  on  the  same  level,  as  also  those 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  threads  to  be  of  equal  length,  so  that  the  bi- 
filar  is  properly  adjusted,  a  slight  raising  of  one  of  the  sides  would 
alter  the  quantity  c  of  §  302  without  appreciably  afifecting  /.  For 
rather  more  weight  would  be  thrown  on  one  fibre  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  sensibility  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  deflection  to  opposing 
couple  will  be  increased.  If,  therefore,  the  adjustment  is  only  nearly 
made,  /  will  be  very  small,  and  any  increase  in  c  will  increase  the 
sensibility.  But  if  the  effect  of  inclining  the  instrument  is  to 
equalise  more  nearly  the  weights  on  the  fibres  the  sensibility  wiU  be 
diminished.  Any  change  in  the  sensibility  will  be  shown  at  once  by 
observation  of  the  period  of  vibration,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  sensibility.  If  raising  one  fibre  a  little  by  inclin- 
ing the  instrument  increases  the  period  of  swing  while  raising  the 
other  diminishes  the  period,  more  weight  is  borne  by  the  former  fibre 
than  by  the  latter,  and  the  inequality  is  to  be  removed  by  shorten- 
ing the  fibre  which  bears  the  smaller  weight  and  lengthening  the 
other,  until  a  state  of  adjustment  is  obtained  such  that  deviation 
from  it  by  an  elevation  of  either  fibre  increases  the  period. 

723.  Gorrection  of  Bifilar  for  Rigidity,  Torsional  and  Flexoral. 
— Each  fibre  acts  as  a  unifilar  suspension  by  its  torhion.  If  r  be  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  each  wire,  the  total  couple  given  by  the  bifilar  if; 
shown  in  §  302,  with  the  notation  there  adopted,  to  be  for  a  small 
angle 

L  =  Mg^sme  +  2T?  (9) 

V  V 

If  the  wires  of  the  bifilar  have  flezural  rigidity  each  is  bent  by 
the  deflection  into  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  326  above  by  the  half 
of  the  bar  between  either  extremity  and  the  middle.  The  two  ends 
we  suppose  are  held  vertical  by  the  manner  of  attachment,  and  a 
couple  is  brought  into  play  by  the  bending  of  the  wires.  If  the 
vertical  stretching  force  in  each  fibre  be  F^  the  flexural  rigidity 
(§  651)  of  the  fibre  be  j9J  and  the  fibre  be  long,  the  couple  derived 
by  the  equation  just  given  is  to  be  increased  in  the  ratio 
1  to  1  -  2  ^B/l  JF  (as  the  reader  may  prove  from  the  principles  set 
forth  in  §  651),  that  is,  the  couple  is  the  same  as  that  which  would 
be  calculated  by  the  equation  from  a  suspension  shorter  than  I  by  the 

amount  2  JBJF.  The  amount  of  this  shortening  is  quite  sensible, 
and  for  wires  of  y^  cn^*  ^^  diameter  each  stretched  by  a  weight  of 
50  grammes  it  is  -22  cm.  for  copper,  "17  cm.  for  silver,  '18  cm.  for 
gold,  and  *26  cm.  for  platinum.  These  connections  are  to  be  halved 
if  only  one  end  of  the  wire  is  fixed  in  the  vertical  direction. 

724.  Comparison  of  Bifilar  and  Unifilar  Balances. — A  com- 
paiison  of   the   bifilar  with    a  unifilar  suspension  giving  a  return 
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couple  hj  torsion  shows  that  for  silver,  gold,  and  copper  wires  (the 
double  wire  in  the  bifilar  and  the  single  wire  in  the  unifilar)  just 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight,  the  bifilar  and  the  unitilar 
have  the  same  sensibility  when  the  ratio  of  the  distance  apart  of 
the  wires  to  the  diameter  is  about  5,  and  for  platinum  when  the  ratio 
is  6. 

The  bifilar  has  the  advantage  over  the  unifilar  that  it  is  only  very 
slightly  affected  by  temperature.  The  alteration  of  length  of  the 
fibres  has  far  less  effect  upon  it  than  the  alteration  of  torsional 
rigidity.  It  might  be  made  self -compensating  by  attaching  wires  to 
a  bar  which  by  its  expansion  would  carry  the  ends  just  far  enough 
apart  to  compensate  the  increase  of  length  of  the  fibre. 

725.  Measurement  of  Small  Couples  by  Pendulums. — A  very 
simple  method  of  measuring  small  couples  is  to  apply  the  couple  in  a 
horizontal  plane  by  the  deflections  in  opposite  directions  of  two 
simple  pendulums,  of  the  same  length  and  having  equal  bobs.  Let 
the  pendulums  be  hung  from  two  points  on  the  same  level,  and  let  a 
horizontal  cross  bar  to  which  the  couple  is  to  be  applied  be  placed 
above  the  bobs  and  against  the  threads,  so  that  the  threads  are 
deflected  in  opposite  directions  wheil  the  bar  is  turned  round,  while 
they  remain  in  parallel  planes.  This  latter  condition  can  be  fulfilled 
by  making  the  vertical  parts  of  the  threads  just  above  the  bobs  move 
outwards  along  two  horizontal  rules  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  threads  hang  when  undisturbed. 

If  i/  be  the  mass  of  each  bob  the  couple  is  2Mgpsin  0,  if  j)  be  the 
distance  of  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  pendulums  apart. 

726.  Hole,  Slot,  and  Plane  Arrangement  for  Supporting  an 
Instrument. — It  is  often  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  remove  an 
instrument  from  one  place  to  another  and  afterwards  replace  it 
exactly  in  the  position  which  it  formerly  occupied.  This  can  be  done 
by  supporting  the  instrument  on  three  feet,  for  example  the  lower 
rounded  ends  of  three  levelling  screws,  and  using  the  hole,  slot,  and 
plane  device  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin.  On  the  supporting  table  is 
cut  a  trihedral  hollow,  a  hollow  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  triangular 
pyramid,  and  in  line  with  that,  with  its  centre  at  a  distance  from 
that  of  the  hollow  equal  to  that  between  two  of  the  feet  of  the  instru- 
ment, a  V-shaped  notch  or  groove,  both  wide  enough  to  admit  a  foot 
of  the  instrument.  If  then  the  instrument  be  set  with  one  foot  in 
the  hollow,  another  in  the  groove  and  the  third  on  the  plane  surface, 
and  there  levelled,  it  can  only  stand  in  one  position  with  the  same 
feet  on  the  hollow  and  the  groove.  Hence  if  the  levelling  screws  are 
not  altered  it  can  be  removed  and  replaced  with  absolute  certainty, 
if  no  change  has  taken  place  on  the  supporting  table,  that  it  is  made 
to  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  as  before. 

727.  Dynamometers  or  Ergometers.— Ergometers,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  Dynamometers,  are  work  measurers.  They  are 
of  two  kinds  —friction-dynoTJuymeters  and  tramsmiasion-dyna/moriieters^ 
The  former  waste  all  the  work  done,  but  enable  the  whole  work 
given  out  in  any  time  by  a  prime  mover  to  be  estimated   by  the 
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frictional  resistance  overcome  and  the  speed  at  which  it  is  overcome. 
Round  a  fly-wheel  or  vertical  pulley  a  rope  or  band  is  wrapped,  and 
weights  are  attached  at  the  two  ends  to  make  it  bear  upon  the  rim 
of  the  wheel.  The  pulley  ia  now  driven  in  the  direction  to  pull 
upon  the  heavier  weight  by  the  friction  applied  by  the  rim  to  the 
band,  and  if  the  frictional  resistance  is  great  enough  the  weight  will 
be  lifted.  If  this  balance  can  be  maintained  and  the  speed  measured, 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  being  done  can  be  calculated. 

Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  have  found  that  when  a  grooved 
pulley  is  used  with  a  rope  brake,  a  knot  on  the  rope,  which  is  slightly 
jammed  into  the  groove  by  the  pull  on  the  rope,  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  necessary  self-adjusting  power  to  the  arrangement  to  enable  it 
to  run  stably  under  alterations  of  the  frictional  co-efficient.  The 
rubbing  surfaces  are  kept  cool  by  soapy  water  trickling  over  them. 
When  large  friction  dynamometers  are  to  be  used,  for  example  tboise 
in  which  a  metal  band  faced  with  blocks  of  wood  surrounds  the  wheel- 
rim,  and  is  prevented  from  turning  by  a  spring  or  weight  pulling 
it  on  the  proper  side,  the  rim  is  sometimes  made  hollow,  and  a 
large  flow  of  water  is  maintained  round  it  to  prevent  accident  by 
overheating.  The  whole  work  is  spent  in  producing  heat,  which 
is  therefore  generated  in  the  t^sts  of  a  large  engine  at  a  very  great 
rate. 

The  calculation  of  the  rate  of  working  is  very  simple.  Let  C  be 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  W  the  difference  of  w^hts 
in  pounds  at  the  two  ends  of  the  band  (or  the  pull  in  the  spring  on 
the  arrangement  just  referred  to)  and  iV  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  total  resisting  couple  on  the  wheel  is  WCj2x, 
The  angle  turned  through  in  one  turn  is  2^,  and  therefore  the  work 
done  in  one  turn  is  WC,  The  work  done  per  minute  is  thus  WCX^ 
in  foot  pounds,  and  the  activity  in  horse-power  is  WCy/SS^OOO. 

728.  Transmission-Dsrnamometers. — There  are  several  forms  of 
transmission-dynamometers.  We  shall  mention  only  two,  that  called 
the  Hefner-Alteneck  and  the  spring  d3mamometer  of  Ayrton  and 
Perry.     In  the  former  a  vertical  piece  carries  two  pulleys  Ay  B ; 

on  these  bear  the  two  parts  of  the  driving- 
belt  or  cord  as  shown  in  the  cut.  One  side, 
the  driving  side  of  the  belt,  is  tight;  the 
other  comparatively  slack.  The  driving  side 
passes  over  the  under  pulley  By  and  the  slack 
side  under  the  upper  pulley  A.  The  piece 
is  thus  pulled  down  with  a  force  P  depending 
on  the  difference  of  stretching  forces,  and 
this  force  is  measured  by  a  spring,  when  the 
piece  is  balanced  in  the  position  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  cord  on  the  two  sides  of  each  pulley  all  make  the  same 
angle  with  the  horizontal.  Let  this  angle  be  6,  Then  if  7^,  T  be  the 
stretching  forces  in  the  tight  and  slack  parts  of  theb  elt  respectively, 
we  have  2(r  -  r)sinO  =  /^  ov  T-T=  P/2sm 6  =  P/2fl,  if  6  be  small. 
Let  P  be  taken  in  pounds,  and  let  the  belt  be  travelling  at  v  feet 
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per  miDute.  The  rate  at  which  work  is  being  transmitted  is  Pvj2  6, 
in  foot  pounds  per  minute.  The  activity  in  horse-power  is 
Pv/66,000d. 

There  are  other  dynamometers  for  use  when  the  work  is  trans- 
mitted directly  from  one  shaft  to  another  without  the  intervention 
of  belting.  One  of  these  is  the  invention  of  Professors  Ayrton  and 
Perry.  The  connection  between  the  driving  and  driven  shafts  is 
made  by  springs,  the  deflection  of  which  by  the  driving  couple  causes 
a  silvered  bead  to  describe  a  circle  the  diameter  of  which  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  couple.  An  observation  of  the  diameter  of  this 
circle  and  the  speed  enables  the  activity  to  be  found. 

The  principle  of  the  latter  dynamometer  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  one  invented  long  ago  by  the  late  Professor  James  Thomson, 
and  used  by  Dr.  Joule  in  the  last  determinations  which  he  made  of  the 
dynamical  equivalent  of  heat.  Water  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  was  stirred 
by  a  paddle  driven  round  within  the  vessel  by  cords  unwound  from  a 
vertical  spindle  by  falling  weights.  The  friction  between  the  water 
and  the  vessel  tended  to  carry  the  vessel  round  with  the  paddle,  and 
the  torque  or  turning  motive  exerted  on  the  paddle  was  found  by 
measuring  the  couple  required  to  keep  the  vessel  at  rest.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  couple  into  the  angular  velocity  gave  the  activity. 

The  same  principle  has  been  used  to  measure  the  work  spent  in 
driving  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
magnets,  and  thus  to  determine  exactly  the  activity  spent  in  genera- 
ting currents  in  the  circuit.  The  field- magnets  and  armature  are 
supported  by  separate  frames,  and  that  carrying  the  magnets  is 
capable  of  turning  round  an  axis  in  line  with  that  of  the  armature. 
The  electro-magnetic  action  tends  on  the  one  hand  to  stop  the  arma- 
ture, and  on  the  other  to  carry  the  magnets  round  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  armature  is  rotating.  The  couple  required 
to  keep  the  magnets  at  rest  is  determined  and  the  activity  found  as 
before. 
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retiistancc  to  Hat  disc  moving  throagli, 

347 
Kayleigh's  theory  of  resistance  to,  348 
motion  of  plate  in,  848 
•motion,  e<iiiatiou8  of,  822 
Kelvin's  theorem  of  motion  of,  888 
Flnids,  veniel  containing  different,  wbich 
do  not  mix,  369 
Knrface  of  separation  of  two,  is  hori- 
zontal, 369 
in  commnnicatiug  vesselfl,  869 
Foncault's  pendulum,  240 
Force,  unit  of,  113 
Force,  impressed.  111 

meaning  of  applied,  on  single  particle, 

118 
relativity  of,  115 
dimensions  of,  163 
normal,  exerted  by  cnrved  film,  175 
stretching,  in  catenary,  291 
pump,  424 
linos  of,  for  uniform  rod,   437,   462, 

454 
tubes  of,  456 

normal,  discontinuity  of,  456 
for  spherical  shell,  457 
law  of,  for  gravitating  matter  deduced 

from  non-existence  of  field  within 

spbeiical  shell,  479 
orbital    motion    of    particle    under 

central,  488 
H])eciflcatiou  of  central,  483 
deduction  of   law    of,    from  law  of 

elliptic  orbit,  497 
Forces,    composition    and  resolution    of, 
115 
on  particle  describing  any  path,  116 
external  and  internal,  188 
material    system     under    action     of 

parallel,  150 
momenta  of  parallel,  151 
centre  of  parallel,  161 
system  of,  called  a  wrench,  154 
impulsive,  155 

gravitational,  and  work  done  by,  168 
work  done  by  attractive,  in  condensing 

a  nebula,  171 
work  of  applied,  182 
of  constraint,  182 
due  to  constraints,  184 
conservative,  188 
generalised,  206 


diseipative,  Lagrange's,  etioations  with, 

208 
internal,  from  klnematical  conditions, 

254 
applied,  reduction  of,  to  two,  358 
polygon  of,  278 

equivalent  to  given  system,  from  force- 
polygon,  274 
system  of,  reduced  to  two  forces,  276 
internal,  276 

ciiuilibrium  of  coplauar,  277 
system    of  coplauar,  represented  by 
single  force,  279 
parallel  applied,  280 
graphical    process    for    resultant  of 

parallel,  280 
pressure-,  874 
tide-prod ncing,  529 
tidal,  over  earth's  surface,  580 
magnitude  of  tide-producing,  538 
Frame,  methods  to  find  stresses  in  bars 

of,  383 
Frames,  382 

stiffness  of,  382 
Freedom,  degrees  of,  255 
Friction,  work  spent  in  overcoming,  189 
laws  of,  193 
static  and  kinetic,  198 
experiments  on,  194 
determination  of  co-efllcient  of,  195 
co-efHcient  of,  measured  on  inclined 

plane,  196 
rolling,  199 

of  rope  round  cylinder,  805 
Function,  the  dissipation,  209 

Green's,  460 
Functions,  harmonic  and  exponental,  48 

conjugate,  832 
Funicular  polygon,  the,  example,  361-278 
polygon,  locus  of  pole  of,  when  ter- 
minal   forces    iiaw    through  fixed 
points,  281 


Gab,  work  done  by  an  exjMknding,  178 

iriothermais  of  a,  406 
Gases,  Daltou's  law  of  mixture  of,  406 
Gal'hh,  theorem  of,  of  average  potential, 
444 
deductiouR  from,  446 
indirect  consequences  of,  447 
theory  of  capillarity,  643 
Gimingham's    modification    of    Sprengel 

pnmp,  430 
Gravitation,  Newton's  discovery  of  law  of 
universal,  500 

determination  of  constant  of,  509 
Gravitational  field,  contouring  a,  450 

iwrmeability,    attraction    of   crystals 
and,  526 
Gravities,  bodies  have  masses  proportional 

to,  116 
Gravity,  apparent  and  true,  242 
centre  of,  266 
chain  under,  286 

falling  under,  306 
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specific,  of  solid,  390 
and  density,  390 
of  solid  whidi  flo:it«i    in   water, 

891 
lM>ttle,  89S 
of  fluid,  894 
Grcon'H  function,  460 
Gyration,  radius  of,  140 
Gyrostat,  behaviour  of,  224 

example  of  precesfiion  of,  2S9 
Gyrostatic  action  of  fly-wheel,  281 
armature  of  dynamo,  2S1 
example  ofj  of  dynamo  on  board  ship, 
282 


Harton  pit,  the,  experiment,  620 
Heel,  produced  in  screw  steamer  by  pro- 
peller, 389 
Hole,  slot,  and  plane,  675 
Hodograph,  S3 
Helix,  wire  in  form  of,  606,  609 

acceleration  in  path  is  velocity  in,  86 

examples  of,  87 

calculation  of  acceleration  by,  49 
Homoeoid,  internal  field  of  thin,  471 

external  point  of  thin,  478 

distribution  equivalent  to  thin,  473 
Homoeoids  of  finite  thickness,  474 

Chasles'    theorem    of    two    confocal, 
475 
Homogeneity,  and  isotropy  of  liody,  809 
Homogeneous  atmosphere,  412 
Hydraulic  press,  878 
HOOKE,  law  of,  582 
Hydrodynamics,  hypothesis  of    ordinary, 

815 
Hydrometer,  period  of  vertical  oscillations 
of,  299 

Watt's,  294 

of  variable  immersion,  895 

of  constant  immersion,  897 

Nicholson's,  897 


Image  charge  in  a  plane,  467 

Impact  of  bars,  681 

Impulse,  example  of,  168,  160,  161 

dimensions  of,  168 

work  done  by  an,  202 

rod  started  by  an,  applied  at  one  end, 
202,  208 
Impulsive  forces,  156 
Inclined  plane,  body  on  a  rough,  192 

co-efficient  of  friction  measured  on, 
196 

rolling  of  a  body  on  an,  300 
Inertia,  or  mass,  109 

centre  of,  124 

moment  of,  140 

of  any  system,  140 

examples  of  moment  of,  141 
Inertias,  comparison  of,  of  bodies,  109 

unit  of,  110 
Integration,  method  by,  137 
Interface  in  fluid,  814 


Internal  forces,  for  kincmatieal  conditions, 
354 
field  of  thin  homoeoid,  471 
Intrinsic  pressure  in  fluid,  687 
Invariable  plane,  187 
line,  187 

plane  for  different  points,  188 
of  the  solar  system,  189 
Inverse  distributions,  469 

square,  4S6 
Inversion,  geometrical,  468 

of  potentials,  470 
Involute  and  evolute,  46 
Irrotational  motion,  820 
Isothermals  of  a  gas,  406 
Isotropic  body,  809 

Isotropy,  homogeneity  and,  of  body,  809 
Ivory's  theorem  of  attraction  of  ellipsoids, 
476 

extension  of,  477 

pasttgc  from,  to  Maclaurin's, 


Jet,  velocity  in,  888 

of  particles,  force  due  to  a,  163 

work  done  by  impact  of,  178 
•pump,  341 

numerical  example  on  action  of, 
843 

Kelvin's,   Lord,    theorem    of   minimum 
of  enei^iy,  314 
theorem  of  fluid-motion,  838 
Kepleb,  lawBot  496 

Newton's  deductions  from  laws  of,  497 
dynamical    interpretation     of    third 
law  ot  498 
correction  of,  494 
Kinematical     conditions    of     system    of 
particles,  304 
equations,  explicit  appearance  of  thne 
in,  310 
Kinetic  energy,  of  rotation,  187 
relativity  ot  188 

expression  ot  In  terms  of  general- 
ised co-ordinates,  306 
in  terms  of  generalised  momenta, 
311 
in    impulsive  generation  of    motion, 
218 

Lagbange's  equations  of  motion,  306 
remarks  on,  308 
with  dinipative  forces,  308 
general  form  of,  809 
LAPI.ACE,  equation  of  the  potential,  449 

theory  of  capillarity,  685 
Least  action,  principle  of,  315 
Length,  unit  of,  8 

metre  as  unit  of,  4 
Lengths,  comparison  ot  670 
Level  of  mercury  surface,  alteratlons  ot 
by  tidal  waters,  634 
of  sea,  changes  ot 
in  lunar  day,  684 
Linea  elastlca,  614 
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dynamical  analogne,  614 

forma  of,  615 
lAwM  of  iorce,  487 
Liquid  dropd,  form  of,  669 
Lunar  day,  chancres  of  levul  of  Hca  in,  584 

theory,  elementary,  285 


Maclacrin's  theorem,  474 

passage  from  Ivory's  to,  477 
Magdeburg  hemispheres,  pull  to  separate, 

870 
^lass,  determination  of,  of  planet  Arom 

period  of  satellite,  495 
Miss,  measurement  of,  663 

unit  of,  710 
Masses,  bodies  have,  proportional  to  their 

gravities,  116 
Matthieshen,  experiments  on  ripples,  658 
Maxwell,  vibration  needle,  597 
Mean  point,  properties  of,  16 
Measures,  metric  system  of,  6 
Metacentre,  884 

longitudinal,  886 
Metacentric  height,  884-886 
Meteor-swarm,  stability  of,  503 

condition  that  a  satellite  be  rctilncd 
by,  603 
Meteorites,  orbital  motion  of  cluster  of, 
500 

condition  that  swarm  of,  may  keep 
together,  501 
Metre,  4 

Metric  system  of  measures,  5 
Moment,  righting,  884 
Momenta,    kinetic    energy    expressed    in 

terms  of  generalised,  311 
Moments,  97 

in  one  plane,  composition  of,  97 
general  theorem  of  composition  of,  98 
Moment  of  momentum,  conservation  of, 
136-187 

as  rate  of  description  of  area,  137 
axis  of  maximum,  137 
of  inertia,  140 
of  any  system,  137 
examples  of,  141 
Moments  of  directed  quantities,  1 30 
equations  of,  1 84 

for  rigid  body,  186 
of  momentum,  precession  calculated 
by  compounding,  238 
Momentum,  totals  of  system  of   particles, 
129 
rate  of  change  of,  of  system  of  par- 
ticles, 180 
conservation  of,  188 
generalised  components  of,  210 
conservation  of  moment  of,  186 
moment  of,  as  rate  of  description  of 

area,  187 
axis  of  maximum  moment  of,  187 
conservation  of  moment  of,  133,  137 
Moon,  equations  of  motion  of,  235 
path  of,  relatively  to  earth,  286 
and  anti-moon,  681 


Moon*s,  tidal  action  on,  motion,  '506 
Motion,  continuity  of,  24 
simple  harmonic,  34 
modes  of  producing  S  H. ,  34 
to  S.H.M.,  resolution  of  periodic,  34 
elliptic,  41 
in  equiangular  spiral,  46 

derivation     of    resisted    S.H.3I. 
from,  48 
elliptic  produced  by  rolling  one  circle 

inside  another,  52 
uniform  circular,  derived  from    two 

S.H.M^,  59 
velocities  in  elliptic,  66 
uniformly  accelerated,  96 
resisted,  77 

of  a  rig-id  body,  screw,  96 
Newton*s  first  law  of,  106 
relativity  of,  106 
Newton's  second  law  of,  11 1 

discussion  of  second  law  of.  111 
Xewton's  third  law  of,  118 

equations  of,  of  system  of  par- 
ticles, 188 
of  a  system  of  particles,  304 
Lagrange's  equations  of,  206 
kinetic  energy  in  impulsive  genera- 
tion of,  218 
of  a  top,  217 
processional,  of,  220 
equations  of,  of  top,  221 
steady,  of  top,  222 
small  oscillations  about  steady,  224 
stability  of,  224 
precession  in  steady,  226 
processional,  of  earth,  229 
unlplanar  reference  to  rotating  axes, 

232 
in  space  referred  to  moving  axes,  287 
relative  to  earth,  238 
of  rigid  body  about  fixed  point  under 

no  forces,  246-47 
Sylvester's  measure  of  time  of,  ?47 
stability  of,  of  body,  250 
stability  of  equilibrium  of  body   in 

steady,  365 
analogy  between  equilibrium  of  string 

and  curvilinear,  of  particle,  294 
of  inextensible  cliain,  295 
equations  of,  396 
steady,  of  cliain,  298 
stiffness  due  to,  298 
experimentel  illustrations  of  stifniess 

due  to,  298 
chain  in  steady,  moves  in  equilibrium 

figure,  399 
impulsive,  of  chain,  306 
irrotational,  of  fluid  clement,  820 
equations  of  fluid,  822 
Kelvin's  theorem  of  fluid-,  323 
flrst  integral  of  equations  of  fluid-.  337 
steady,  of  a  fluid,  327 
two-dimensional,  of  a  fluid,  330 
effect  of,  on  pressure,  in  a  fluid,  333 
steady,  of  solid  in  fluid,  846 
wave  resistance  to,  in  liquid,  347 
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orbital,  of  particle  uuder  central  force, 

483 
energy  of  orbitil,  of  particle,  488 
orbital,  of  clnster  of  meteorites,  AOO 
action    of    t<ing-ential    force    ou,    of 

planet,  606 
tidal  action  on  uu>on*8,  506,  o52-5o8 
Motions,  resnltant  of  two  opixMite  circniar, 

51 
ecinal  and  apposite,  52 
rcHultant    of    opposite,    of    unctinal 

)X)riod8,  53 
resultant  of  two  similar,  of  anctiaal 

)x;riod  and  radiuH,  53 
of  e<{aal  radius  and  unequal  period, 

case  of  two  Himilar  circular,  54 


Nebula,  work  done  by  attractive  force«  in 

coudcuKintr  a  nebula,  171 
Nebular  matter,  work  done  In  con(Ieu8in<{- 

tbe  earth  from,  172 
Newton's  first  law  of  motion,  106 
second  law  of  motion,  111 

discuHsion  of,  1 11 
tliiril  law  of  motion,  US 
deductions  from  Kepler's  laws,  497 
discovery  of  law  of  univei*sal  «n'avita- 
tion,  499 
Non-conserviitive  forces,  189 
Normal  force,  exerted  by  curved  film,  174 
surface  intejrr.il  of,  481 
deductions  from   tlieorem   of  surface 

inte^al  of,  432 
discontinuity   of,  at  surface  distribu- 
tion of  matter,  456 
s)iin,  circulation  round  curve  as  sur- 
face iute(;ral  of,  325 


Oil,  effect  of  on  waves,  668 
Optical  bench,  673 

Orbit,  is  concave  or  convex  towards  centre 
of  force,  as  force  is  attraction  or  repul- 
sion, 485 

criterion  of,  486 
determination  of,  491 
elements  of  an,  492 
relative  to  sun,  494 
law  of  force  In  elliptic,  497 
Orbital  motion,  of  particle  under  central 
force,  481 

energy  of,  of  particle,  488 
of  clnster  of  meteorites,  500 
Oscillations,  free  and  forced,  540 

forced,  on  system  subject  to  friction, 

541 
tides  as  system  of  forcetl,  542 


Pa  PPL  H,  theorems  of,  127 

examples  of  the  theorems  of,  1 28 
Parallel    forces,    material    system    under 
actitm  of,  150 

moments  of,  151 

centre  of,  151 


^aphical    process    fur    resnltiut    of 
280 
Parallelepiped,  equilibrium  of,  573 
Particle,  definition  of  a,  107 

meaning  of  applied  forces  on,  113 

forces  of,  describin>f  any  path,  1 1 6 

e<|ailibrium    ot   on   surface   and    on 
curve,  270 
Particles,  theorem  of  »Toupin}j^  of,  125 

momentum  of  system  of,  129 

rate  of  chan^  of  momeutnm,  ISo 

equations  of  motion  of  s.^ntem  of,  132 

force  due  to  a  jet  of,  162 

potential  due  to  system  of,  169 

work  due  to  jet  of,  173 

motion  of  a  system  of,  204 
Pascal's  vases,  experiment  on,  376 
Pendulnm,  the  Blackburn,  73 

cycloidal,  92 

etiidlibrium  of  deflected,  112 

motion  of  simple,  112 

theory  of  compound,  147 

determination  of  luxieleratiou  due  to 
}|javity  by  compound,  148 

forces  applied  to  compound  iK'uduIum 
by  snpports,  149 

Kobius'  ballistic,  157 

Foncault's,  240 

equilibrium  of,  han>f  in  veldcle  under 
acceleration,  267 

simple  conical,  268 

compound  conical,  268 

methods,  524 
Pericycloids,  double  generation  of,  86 
Periods    and    mean     diHtauces,    relation 

lietween,  497 
PilK'tte,  theory  of,  407 
Pitch,  behaviour  of,  313 

solidity  of,  314 
Plane,  Oflcnlatin*);,  46 

invariable,  137 
Planet,  conditions  that  satellite  be  n>taiued 
by,  50 a 

action  of  tan^>ntial  force  on  mocton 
of,  506 
Planetary  iiertnrbations,  S05 

of  the  solar  system,  139 
Plastirity,  635 
Poinsot's  momental  ellipsoid,  142 

central  axis,  1 54 

momental   elliiwoid  rollinj^:  on    fixed 
plane,  247 
Point,  acceleration  of  body-,  at  axia,  82 
Points,  mean  point  of  system  of,  IS 
replacement  of    groups    of,    by    sing^le 

]ioints,  15 
PoiSHON,  ratio,  585 
Poisson's  e<|iUition,  449 
Polhode  and  herpolhode,  848 
Polygon  of  forces,  273 

forces  equivalent  to  uiven  sysitem 
obtained  from,  274 
Position  of  point,  1 1 
Potential,  theory  of,  168 

produced  at  any  point  by  s}>tem  of 
particles,  169 
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of  untform  spherical  shell,  170 

solid  sphere,  171 

energy,  218 

clue  to  uniform  sphericsal  shell,  427 

due  to  solid  sphere,  4S7 

at  Internal  point  of  spherical  shell,  433 

due  to  straiffht  uniform  rod,  484 

of  tri:ing:ular  lamina  at  vertex,  484 

due  to  straig^ht  uniform  rod,  484 

trlan^rnlar  lamina,  484 

calculation  of,  of  uniform  rod,  485 

long  cylindrical  shell,  487 

cylindrical  shell   of  finite  thickness, 

488 
uniform  circular  distribution,  439 
at  point  on  axis  of  thin  circular  disc 

of  attracting  matter,  44S 
of  thin  disc,  448 
Gauss's    theorem    of    average,    over 

Mpherical  surface,  444 
more  general  theorem  of,  44ft 
field  intensities  from,  448 
Laplace's  e<iuatiou  of  the,  449 
graphical  representation  of,  457 
direct  problem  of,  468 
uniqueness  of  solution   of,   problem, 

4fi9 
clO(M>d  surface-distribution  producing 

internal,  462 
inversion  of,  470 
Potentials,  single  and  multiple  valued,  820 
Foynting's  experiments,  628 
Precession,  226 

calculation  of,  in  steady  motion,  226 
calculated  by  moments  of  momentum, 

228 
of  gyrostat,  example  of,  229 
Precessioual  motion  of  eirth,  229 
Pressure,  fluid-,  314 
head,  314 

effect  of  motion  on,  833 
variation    of,   in   horizontal  tapering 

pi])e,  343 
transmission  of,  872 
forces,  874 
centre  of,  376 

for  plane  area,  377 
in  gases,  399 

measurement  of  atmospheric,  407 
standard  atmospheric,  410 
variation    of,   with    lieight  in  atmo- 
sphere, 412 
l*i'inciple  of  Archimedes,  .'?80  application 
of,  380 

veriflcation  of,  880 

application  of,  to  detection  of  adultera- 
tion in  gold,  880 
of  work,  equations  of  e<iulIibriDm  from, 
256 
Projectile,  theory  of  unresisted,  87 

devi}ition  of,  241 
Pump,  common  suction,  421 
force,  424 

limits  to  action  of,  416 
Tttpler'fl,  419 
Sprengel,  420 


Pumps,  air-,  416 

for  compression  of  air,  417 
mercury  air-,  419 


Radius-vector,  accelerations  along  and 

at  right  angles  to,  488 
Kayleioh,  Lord,  theory  of  resistance  of 
fluid,  848 
experiments  on  ripples,  658 
Reciprocal  relations,  application,  213 

flgures,  278 
Rernault,  experiments  of  on  Boyle's  law 

403 
Reich,  experiments  of,  514 
Resilience,  627 

of  shaft,  628 
Resistance,  wave,  to  motion,  347 

to  flat  disc  moving  through  fluid,  347 
Raylelgh's    theory  of,   to  motion   of 
plate  in  fluid,  848 
Resolution,  tangential    and  normal,  296, 

489 
Reaultint  step,  length  and  direction   of, 

17 
Resultant,  of  system  of  parallel  forces,  152 
of  system  of  forces,  115 
and     components     of    any    directed 
quantity,  17,  19,  131 
Righting  moment,  384 
Rigid  body,  turning  round  fixed  horizontal 
axis,  146 

motion  of  about  fixed  ])olnt,  under  no, 

forces,  246-47 
general  displacement  of,  82, 
moving  on  smooth   horizontal   table, 

160 
sup)>ortcd  under  gravity,  161 
effect  of  removal  of  supi)ort  from,  161 
Body-centrode,  equation  of,  81 

velocity    of    instintaueouH    axis 
along,  82 
-point,  acceleration  of,  at  axis,  82 
Rigidity  of  tube,  produced  by   flultl 
flowing  in  it,  800 
Rigidity  modulus,  696 
Ripples,  propagation  ot  658 

determination  of  surface  teuKion    by 
658 
Robins'  ballistic  pendulum,  157 
Rod,  flexure  of,  609 

under  thrust,  621,  622 
Rolling  and  slipping,  85 
Rotating    axes,    nniplanar   motion    with 
reference  to,  282 

components  of  directe.I  qiuintity  re- 
ferred to,  234 
equations  of  motion   of   particle  re- 
ferred to,  234 
any  dlrecteJ  quantity  in  space  referred 
to.  238 
Rotation  of  earth,  slowing  of,  10 
of  system  of  particles,  21 
translation  and  rotation  equivalent  to, 

95 
kinetic  energy  of,  187 
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Rotation,  lines  of  no,  563 
KotJitional  motion  of  fluid  element,  830 
Roulette,  equation  of  circular,  04 
Roulettes,  86 


Sen lEH ALLIEN,  peudulum  experiment  on, 

5SS 
Screw-^auijfe,  the,  678 
Screw -motion  of  a  rigid  body,  00 

pitch  of,  06 

motions  and    twists,  composition  of, 
100 

displacement  of  a  bodj,  250 

condition   that  wrench    should    pro- 
dncc  no  displacement  about,  266 
Screws,  any  two,  lie  on  a  cylindroid,  100 

eqnilibrant  of  twists  about  any  two, 
100 

reciprocal,  266 

conditions  of   equilibrium  given  by 
theory  of,  267 
Set,  )x>rnuinent,  624 
Shear,  In  twisted  rod,  602 
Shearing:,  specification  of,  810 

strain,  stress  involved  in,  811 
Shell,     potential     at    internal    point    of 
spherical,  438 

potential   due    to  uniform  spherical, 
427 
Sidereal  day,  7 

time,  7-10 
Simple  harmonic  motion,  84 

modes  of  producing,  84 

rcHOlntiou  of  any  periodic  motion  to, 
84 

acceleration  in,  4 1 

analytical  formnlie  for,  41 

reprfisented  by  curve  of  sines,  54 

resultant  of  two  in  one  line,  40 

composition   of,  by   means    of  their 
sine-curve,  67 

meehanic-il  comiKWition  of,  68 

uniform  circular  motion  derived  from 
two,  60 

in     rect-in)2^Iar    directions     and     of 
periods  in  ratio  of,  68,  112 

of  periods  in  ratio  of  1  :  2,  218 

two  rectangular,  70 
Siphon,  426 
Soip-bubble,   work    done    in    blowing'    a 

spherical,  177 
Solar  tides,  631 

time,  7-10 

day,  0 

system,  invariable  plane  of  the,  130 
Solid,  distinction  between,  and  fluid,  808 
Solution  of  an  old  problem,  201 
Solidity,  626 
Sounding  machine,  406 
Si)ace,  effect  of  untravcrsei],  in  air-pomp, 

416 
Siicciflc  gravity,  300 

of  solid,  300 

and  density,  300 

of  solid  which  floats  in  water,  SOI 


the,  bottle,  302 

of  fluid,  804 
Speed,  28 

Sphere,  potential  due  to  solid,  427 
Spherical  distribution,  equivalent  to  ex- 
ternal point-charge,  464 
Spherometer,  the,  678 
Spin,  of  fluid  element,  880 
Spinning- top,  217  e<  §eq. 
Spiral    spring  stretched    by  weight,  dy- 
namical example,  114 
Sprengel,  pump,  420 
**  Springy  of  air,"  Boyle's  experiments  on, 

400 
Stability,  curves  of,  884 

of  meteor  swarm,  602 
Stable  position  of  moving-  plate,  861 
Step,  length  and  direction  of  resultant,  17 

rate  of  growth  of,  27 
Steps,  geometrical,  1 1 

addition  and  equivalence  of,  12 

geometry  of,  18 

resnltant  of,  1 7 

resolution  of.  18 

components  of,  1 0 

multiplication  of,  2 1 
Striiight  uniform  rod  on  smooth    table, 

168 
Strain,  ellipsoid,  660 

principal  axes  of,  561 

equation  of,  660 

small,  665 

pure,  666 

analysis  of,  666 

analytical  conditions  of,  667 

resolution  of,  660 

invariants,  567 

work  done  in,  688 

longitudinal,  686 

radial,  687 

in  spherical  shell,  688 
Strains,  theory  of  small,  661 
Stream-lines,  320 
Stress,  in  shearing  strain,  311 
Stress,  specification  of,  670 

eqiuttions  of,  672 

qnadric,  674 

cones  of  shearing  and  normal,  574 

resultant,  across  any  plane,  675 

principal  axes  of,  676 

invariants,  676 

ellipsoid,  677 

shearing  stress,  677 

transformation  ot  678 

shearing,  equivalent  to  traction  ami 
pressure  In  normal  planes,  67t 

dilating,  681 

and  strain,  relations  between,  682 
eqimtions  of,  684 
Stresses,  comparison  of,  100 

methods  to  find,  in  bars  of  frame,  283 
Stresses,  reciprocal  relation  of,  676 

equations  of,  601 
Sum  of  curvatures,  Buler'stheorem  of,  at 

any  point  of  surface,  176 
Sun's  radiant  heat,  source  of,  173 
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Snrfftce-distribiitlon,  closed,  producing^  in- 
ternal potentiAl,  463 
equivalent    to    internal    distribution, 

463 
•integral,  of  normal  force,  431 

deductions  from  theorem  of,  of 
normal  force,  432 
problem  of  minimum  and  with  given 
boundary,  308 
Surface  film,  cylindrical,  6S4 
tension,  648,  648 
determination  of,  by  drops,  663 
influence  of,  on  waves,  667 
determination  of,  by  ripples,  668 
Sylvkbter,  measure  of  time  of  motion,  247 
System,  passage  from  one  reference,  to 
another,  108 

of    coplanar  forces,    represented    by 

single  force,  279 
of  forces,  called  a  wrench,  154 
work  done  by,  181 
given,  reduced  to  two  forces,  276 
of    particles,    potential   produced    at 
any  point  by,  169 
motion  of,  204 

kinematical  conditions  of,  204 
and  independent  co-ordinates  of, 
204 


Temper ATU HE,  convcctive  equilibrinm  of, 

in  atmosphere,  414 
Tetrahedron,  equilibrinm  of,  670,  671 
Theorem,  Torrioelli*s,  338 

experimental  illustrations  of    Torri- 

celli's,  386 
Gauss's,  of  average*  potential,  444 
deductions  from,  446 
indirect  consequences  of,  447 
Maclanrin's,  474 
Chaslcs*,  476 
Ivory's,  476 
Theory,  of  screws,  conditions  of  equilibrium 
given  by,  257 
of  resistance,  Rayleigh's,  348 
of  pipette,  409 

of  the  tides,  equilibrinm,  628 
Thermal  effect,  in  stretching  liquid  surface, 

646 
Three  moments,  theorem  of,  620 
Thrust,  on  plane  surf  ice,  874 

on  curved  surface,  379 
Tidal  forces,  variation  of,  over  earth's  sur- 
face, 530 
Tidal  rise  and  fall,  in  terms  of  co-ordinates 
of  moon  and  place  of  observation,  635 
discussion  of  terms  in  formula 

for,  536 
modified    by    existence    of    con- 
tinents, 538 
effect  of  yielding  of  internal  parts 
of  earth,  538 
Tide-gauges,  and  tide  prcdicters,  58 

•producing  forces,  calculation  of,  529 

magnitude  of,  632 
height  of  the  equilibrium,  633 


Tides,  equilibrium  theory  of  the,  628 

lunar  semi-diurnal,  531 

solar,  531 

spring  and  neap,  531 

equilibrium  theory  not  borne  out  by 
actual  tides,  639 

fortnightly,  639 

as  system  of  forced  oscillationn,  642 
Time,  measurement  of,  7 

signals,  9 

distance  travelled  in  given,  76 

measurement  of,  107 

explicit  appearance  of,  in  kinematical 
equations,  210 
Top,  motion  of,  217 

rising  and  falling  of,  219 

precessional  motion  of,  220 

solution  of  problem  of,  230 

equations  of  motion  of,  221 

steady  motion  of,  322 

the  earth  as,  236 

reaction  of,  on  support,  330 
TOPLER,  pump,  419 
T0RRICEI.LI,  theorem  of,  333 

experimental  illustrations  of,  837 
Torsional  strains  and  stresses,  693 

vibrations,  694 

rigidity  of  a  cylindrical  rod,  597 

of  a  non-circular  cylinder,  699 
Tortuosity,  46 

Traction,  strain  due  to  simple,  682 
TransmisHion-dynamometers,  676 
Twist,  displacement  called  a,  96 
Twists,  composition  of  screw-motions  and, 

100 
Two-dimensional  motion,  380 


Unit,  of  weight,  110 

of  inertia,  110 

of  mass,  110 

force,  113 
Units,  fundamental,  3 

physical,  3 

of  area  and  volume,  6 

change  of,  3 


Variarle  immersion,  hydrometer  of,  89& 
Vernier,  the,  671 

-calliperH,  672 
Viscosity  of  solids,  626 
Velocities,  calculations  of,  29 

curve  of,  75 

integral  of  curve  of,  76-77 

composition  of  angular,  96 
Velocity,  25 

angular,  25 

measure  of  varying,  26 

specification  of,  27 

var>  ing  angular,  27 

illnstnition  of  varying,  28 

graphical  representation  of,  30 

dimetisions  of,  103 

of  pulse  of  any  form,  899 

components  of  angular,  320 
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curl  of, 33 A 

in  jet,  S83 

llqnid  revolving  with  uniform  angnlar, 
362 

from  inflnitj,  486 
Yena  controcta,  383 
Viscosity,  308 

experimental  lllnstrAtlon  of,  311 
Viscous  resistance  to  cliange  of  sliape,  311 
Volumenometer,  393 


Water-wheel,  reaction,  178 
Waves,  propagation  of,  648 

in  a  canal,  (43 
Weighing,  668 

double,  669 
Weight,  unit  of,  110 

Isotropic  body,  elasticity  of,  809 

Isotropy,  homogeneity  and,   of  body, 
309 
Weights,  reduction  of  to  vacuo,  669 
WircM,  bending  and  torsion  of,  690 
Work,  definition  and  meisuroment  of,  164 

done  in  finite  displacement  by  varying 
force,  164 

unit  ot  160 

done  in  stretching  a  contractile  film, 
174 

distinction  between,  and  activity,  166 


dimensional  formula  of,  166 

done  by  forces  which  depend  on  co- 
ordinates, 167- 

done  by  gravitaiional  forces,  168 

done  by  attractive  forces  in  condensing 
a  nebula,  171 

done  in  condensing  the  earth  from 
nebular  matter,  178 

done  in  blowing  spherical  soap-bnbblt', 
177 

done  by  an  expanding  gas,  178 

done  in  Isothermal  and  adlabatlc  ex- 
pansions, 180 

done  by  a  system  of  forces,  181 

done  in  angular  displacement  of  rigid 
body  about  fixed  axis,  186 

of  applied  forces,  188 

done  by  Impulse,  808 

equation  of,  306 

done  on   liquid   in   Immcnting  bodv. 
381 

-criterion, discussion  of,  of  cqniUbriaui, 
8fi8 
Working,  rate  of,  165 
Wruncli,  system  of  forces  called  a,  1  .^4 


Yard,  Imperial,  3 
Young's  modulus,  A8'> 

estimate  of  molecular  dimensions,  64 u 
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By  Ernest  A.  Smith,  F.I.C,  Assistant 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mecha- 
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8vo,  with  26  En^^ravings,  5s. 

Skin  Diseases  of  Children.     By 

Geo.  H.  Fox,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor 
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With  1 2  Photogravure  and  Chromographic 
Plates,  and  60  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
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Calculous  Disease,  and  the  Use  of 
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Male     Organs     of    Generation 
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The    Surgical   Diseases  of  the 
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cluding Syphilis.  By  £.  L.  Keyes, 
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